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» 

From  mere  aoxiliaries  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succesaioni  Great 
Britain  and  France  at  last  entered  the  field  as  principals;  and  in  the 
spring  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  both  parties  were  prepared 
to  decide  their  respective  differences  by  force  of  arms.  The  Jacob- 
itesy  who  looked  upon  war  as  the  harbinger  to  a  speedy  realization  of 
their  wishes  and  their  hopes,  awaited  the  result  with  anxiety ;  though, 
from  the  policy  of  France,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the  issue, 
whether  &vourable  or  unfavourable  to  France,  would  in  reality  neither 
advance  nor  retard  the  long  looked  for  restoration.  France,  if  defeated 
in  the  ^eld,  almost  on  her  own  frontiers,  would  require  all  her  forces  to 
protect  herself;  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  make  a  divenion 
on  the  shores  of  Britain*  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  successful  in  the 
campaign  about  to  open  in  Flanders,  she  was  likely  to  accomplish  tho 
objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,' without  continuing  an 
expensive  and  dubious  struggle  in  support  of  the  Stuarts. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  aspirant  to  the  British  throne,  seems  to 
have  viewed  matters  much  in  the  same  light  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  over  the  allies  at  Fontenoy.*  In 
writing  to  one  of  his  fitther's  agents  at  Paris,  f  who  had  sent  him  infor- 

•  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  llth  Mnj.  174& 
f  Letter  to  Colonel  O'Brynn,  16th  June,  174^  Apperallx,  No.  I. 
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matioo  of  the  battle,  Charles  observes  that  it  was  not  easy  to  (brm  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  result  would  "prove  good  or  bad"  for  hia 
affairs.  He  had,  however,  taken  his  resolution  to  go  to  Scotland,  though 
unaccompanied  even  by  a  single  company  of  soldiers ;  and  the  event 
which  had  just  occurred  made  him  determine  to  put  that  resolution  into 
immediate  execution.  At  Fontenoy,  the  British  troops  maintained  by 
their  bravery  the  national  reputation,  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
numbers ;  yetf  to  use  the  words  of  a  French  historian,  '*  they  left  the  field 
of  battle  without  tumult,  without  confusion,  and  were  defeated  with 
honour.***  The  flower  of  the  British  army  was,  however,  destroyed ;  and 
as  Great  Britain  had  been  almost  drained  of  troops,  Charles  considered 
the  conjuncture  as  favourable,  and  made  such  preparations  for  hb  de- 
parture as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  allow. 

The  French  government  was  apprized  of  Charles's  intentions,  and 
though  the  French  ministers  were  not  disposed  openly  to  sanction  an 
enterprise  which  they  were  not  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  support,  they 
secretly  favoured  a  design,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  result,  would 
operate  as  a  diversion  in  &vour  of  France.  Accordingly,  Lord  Clare, 
(afterwards  Marshal  Thomond)  then  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  was  pitched  upon  to  open  a  negotiation  with  two  merchants  ol 
Irish  extraction,  named  Ruttledge  and  Walsh,  who  had  made  some 
money  by  trading  to  the  West  Indies.  They  had,  since  the  war,  been 
concerned  in  privateering ;  and  with  the  view  of  extending  their  opera- 
tions, had  lately  obtained  from  the  French  government  a  grant  of  the 
Elizabeth,  an  old  man-of-war  of  sixty-six  guns,  and  they  had  purchased  a 
small  frigate  of  sixteen  guns  named  the  Doutelle,  both  of  which  ships 
were  in  the  course  of  being  fitted  out  for  a  cruize  in  the  north  seas.  Lord 
Clare  having  introduced  Charles  to  Ruttledge  and  Walsh,  explained  the 
prince's  design,  and  proposed  that  they  should  lend  him  their  ships. 
This  proposal  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  owners,  who  also  offered 
to  supply  tlie  prince  with  money  and  such  arms  as  they  could  procure, 
in  fulfilment  of  which  offer  they  afterwards  placed  in  his  hands  the  sum 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  going  on,  Charles  re- 
sided at  Navarre,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  occupied  himself 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting.  A  few  persons  only  in  his  own  con- 
fidence were  aware  of  hb  Intentions ;  and  so  desirous  was  he  of  conceal- 
ing hb  movements  from  hb  Other's  agents  at  Paris,  that  he  gave  out, 
shortly  before  his  departure,  that  he  intended  to  vbit  the  monastery  of 
La  Trappe,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen,  and  would  return  to  Paris  in  a  few 
days.f  ^  The  prince  ordered  the  few  followers  who  were  to  accompany 
him  to  assemble  at  Nautes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  and  the  better 


•  Lettres  et  Memoirss  du  MarMhal  de  Saxs,  Pkrit,  1794b 
f  Lettsr  to  Colonel  O'Bryiui,  SOlb  June,  1746,  Appendix,  No  11.    See  alio  Semptt*! 
letter  to  the  Chevalier,  AppviMlix,  No.  111. 
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to  conceal  their  desigiii  they  arriTed  there  siDgly,  took  up  their  residence 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  when  they  met  on  the  streets  did  not 
seem  to  recognise  one  another.* 

When  informed  that  e^ery  thing  was  in  readiness  for  his  departure, 
Charles  went  to  Nantes  in  disguise,  and  having  descended  the  Loire  in 
a  fishing  boat  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  (O.  S.)  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-five,  embarked  on  the  twenty-first  on  board  the  Doutelle  at  St 
Nazaire,  whence  he  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to  Belleisle,  where 
he  was  joined  on  the  fourth  of  July  by  the  Elisabethy  which  had  on 
board  one  hundred  marines  raised  by  Lord  Clare,  about  two  thousand 
muskets,  and  five  or  six  hundred  French  broad-swords.  -  The  persons 
who  accompanied  Charles  were  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,f  elder 
brother  of  James,  duke  of  Athole^  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  been 
tutor  to  Charles ;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  ser* 
vice ;  Francis  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman ;  George  Kelly,  a  clergy* 
man,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower  for  being  concerned  in  the 
bishop  of  Rochester's  plot ;  ^neas  or  Angus  Macdonald,  a  banker  in  Pa« 
ris,  brother  to  Kinlochmoidart ;  and  O'SuUivan,  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France.  There  were  also  some  persons  of  inferior  note,  among 
whom  were  one  Buchanan,  who  had  been  employed  as  a  messenger  to 
Rome  by  Cardinal  Tencin,  and  Duncan  Cameron,  formerly  a  servant  of 
old  Lochiel  at  Boulogne,  who  was  hired  for  the  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  informs  us,  of  descrying  the  *'  Long  Isle."  % 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Belleisle  on  the  fiilh  of  July  with  a  fair 
wind,  which  coutinued  favourable  till  the  eighth,  when  a  dead  calm  en- 
sued. On  the  following  day,  when  in  the  latitude  of  47*  57'  north,  and 
thirty-nine  leagues  west  from  the  meridian  of  the  Lizard,  a  sail  was 
descried  to  windward,  which  proved  to  be  the  Lion,  a  British  man-of- 
war  of  sixty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Brett.  When  the  Lion  hove 
in  sight,  the  prince,  for  better  accommodation,  was  preparing  to  go  on 
board  the  Elizabeth;  but  he  laid  aside  his  design  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Lion,  which  happening  at  the  time  it  did,  was  considered  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance by  his  friends.  While  the  Lion  was  bearing  down  on  the 
French  ships,  M.  D*Oe,  or  D'Eau,  the  captain  of  the  Elizabeth,  went 
on  board  the  Doutelle,  where  a  council  of  war  was  immediately  held,  at 
which  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  action  ;  but  if  an  action 
became  inevitable,  that  the  Elizabeth  should  receive  the  first  broadside, 
and  should  thereupon  endeavour  to  board  her  adversary.  While  this 
conference  lasted,  both  ships  kept  running  before  the  wind ;  but  the  Lion 
being  a  fast  sailing  vessel  soon  neared  the  Elizabeth,  and,  when  within 

•  Fortes  Pspen,  or  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  tho  Rebellion  of  174fi^  edited  by  Mr  R. 
Chamben,  p.  2. 

f  He  wae  styled  Duke  of  Athole  by  the  JaooUtea,  from  being  the  eldeeison  of  the  pre- 
ceding duke.  The  marquis  had  been  attainted  for  tlie  share  he  took  in  the  insurrerUon 
of  1716;  and  the  title  and  estates  were,  in  consequenoe  of  his  attainder,  now  etijoyed  b) 
his  immediate  younger  brotJier. 

I  Forbes  Papeit,  note^  p.  I. 
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nearly  a  mile  of  her,  hove  to  for  the  purpose  of  reoonnoitriDg  the  FVench 
ships  and  preparing  for  action*  Judging  an  action  now  unavoidable^ 
Captain  D'Oe  proposed  to  Walsh,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  two  ves- 
sels, and  who  acted  as  commander  of  the  Doutelle,  that  while  the  Eliza- 
beth and  Lion  were  engaged,  the  Doutelle  should  assist  the  Elizabeth 
by  playing  upon  the  I^ion  at  a  distance ;  but  Walsh  declined  to  interfere 
In  any  shape*  The  Captain  of  the  Elizabeth  thereupon  drew  his  sword, 
and  taking  leave,  went  back  to  his  ship,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  to  prepare  for  action.* 

Captain  D'Oe  had  scarcely  reached  the  Elizabeth  when  the  Lion  was 
observed  to  bear  down  upon  her.f  Contrary  to  the  plan  laid  down  on 
board  the  Doutelle,  the  Elizabeth  gave  the  first  broadside,  which  was 
in:}tantly  returned  by  the  Lion ;  and  before  the  Elizabeth  could  get  her 
other  side  to  bear  upon  her  opponent,  the  latter  tacked  about  and  poured 
in  another  broadside  into  the  Elizabeth,  which  raked  her  fore  and  aft, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  her  men,  including  the  captein  and  his 
brother,  the  second  in  command*  Notwithstanding  this  untoward  be- 
ginning, the  Elizabeth  mainteined  the  fight  nearly  five  hours,  when  night 
put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstunate  naval  actions  which 
had  ever  taken  place  between  two  single  ships.  Both  vessels  were  a 
complete  wreck,  and  not  being  able  to  pursue  each  other  or  renew  the 
action,  they  parted  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  The  prince,  in  the  Doutelle, 
viewed  the  battle  with  great  anxiety,  and,  it  is  said,  importuned  the 
captain  to  assist  the  Elizabeth,  but  Walsh  positively  refused  to  engage, 
and  intimated  to  the  prince,  that  if  he  continued  his  solicitations,  he 
would  order  him  down  to  the  cabin*:^ 

After  the  action  was  over.  Captain  Walsh  bore  up  to  the  Elizabeth 
to  ascertain  the  stete  of  matters,  and  was  informed  by  a  lieutenant,  of 
the  severe  loss  she  had  sustained  in  officers  and  men,  and  the  crippled 
stete  she  was  in*  He,  however,  offered  to  pursue  the  voyage  if 
supplied  with  a  main-mast  and  some  rigging,  but  Walsh  had  no  spare 
materials ;  and  after  intimating  that  he  would  endeavour  to  finbh  the 
voyage  himself,  and  advising  the  commander  of  the  Elizabeth  to  retom 
to  France,  both  ships  parted,  the  Elizabeth  on  her  way  back  to  France, 
and  the  Doutelle  on  her  voyage  to  the  Western  Highlands.§ 

On  the  eleventh  of  July  a  sail  was  discovered,  which  gave  chase  to 
the  Doutelle ;  but  being  a  swift-sailing  vessel  she  outran  her  pursuer* 
She  encountered  a  rough  sea  and  tempestuous  weather  on  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth,  after  which  the  weather  became  fine  till  the  midnight  of 
the  twentieth,  when  a  violent  storm  arose.     She  stood  out  the  gale, 


•  Kirkoonnal  Ma 
f  CamMnoA,  Old  Lochi«l'f  Mirant,  it  miule  to  lay,  (Jaooliito  Memoin,  p.  7.)  thai 
Ibe  Ellxabath  bore  down  upon  the  Lion;  but  title  must  be  inoonred,  as  tbe  Lion  was  lo 
windward.     Tho  Kirkconnel  M&,  wbicb  ie  bere  followed,  is  certainly  correct  ou  this 
|»uinfc. 

I  Kirkconnel  MS.  Jacvbile  Mimoin^.p.  7.  S  Jftoobite  Memoirs,  p.  8. 
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howeTer,  and  on  the  twenty*8econd  came  within  sight  of  land,  which  was 
disooTered  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  a  name  by 
which,  from  their  appearing  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  particular  direction, 
to  form  one  island,  the  islands  of  Lewis,  the  Uists,  Barra,  and  others, 
are  distinguished.  On  approaching  the  land,  a  large  ship,  which  np* 
peared  to  be  an  English  man-of-war,  was  descried  between  the  DouteUe 
and  the  island.  On  perceiving  this  vessel,  Walsh  changed  the  conne  of 
the  Doutelle,  and  stretching  along  the  east  side  of  Barra,  reached  the 
strait  between  South  Uist  and  Eriska»  the  largest  of  a  duster  of  little 
rocky  islands  that  lie  off  South  Uist*  When  near  the  land,  Duncan 
Cameron,  before  mentioned,  was  sent  on  shore  in  the  long-boat  to  bring 
off  a  proper  pilot,  and  having  accidentally  met  the  piper  of  Maoneil  of 
Barra,  with  whom  Cameron  was  acquainted,  he  took  him  on  board*  In 
the  strait  alluded  to,  the  Doutelle  cast  anchor  on  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  having  been  eighteen  days  at  sea.* 

Accompanied  by  his  attendants,  the  prince  immediately  landed  in 
Eriska,  and  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Angus  Maodonald,  the  tacks- 
man, or  principal  tenant  tliereof  and  of  the  small  islands  adjoining*  To 
anticipate  that  prying  curiosity  and  speculation  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  isles  always  display  on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  the  prince's 
companions  represented  him  as  a  young  Irish  priest,  a  species  of  visiter 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  islands,  whither  priests  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Ireland  had  been  long  accustomed  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  islanders  that  religious  instruction  and  consolation  of  which, 
by  the  change  in  the  national  religion,  they  had  been  almost  debarred  from 
receiving  from  the  hands  of  native  priests.  From  the  tacksman  of  Eriska, 
the  party  learned,  that  Macdonald,  chief  of  Clanranald,  and  Macdonald 
of  Boisdale,  his  brother,  were  upon  the  island  of  South  Uist,  and  that 
young  Clanranald,  the  son  of  the  chief,  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  main- 
land As  Boisdale  was  understood  to  have  great  influence  with  his  bro- 
ther, a  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to  South  Uist,  requesting 
bis  attendance  on  board  the  Doutelle. 

Charles  and  his  companions  passed  the  night  in  the  house  of  the 
taeksman,  but  the  accommodation  was  very  indifferent  They  had  not 
a  sufficiency  of  beds,  but  the  prince,  regardless  of  his  own  ease,  declined 
to  occupy  one.f  Next  morning  they  returned  to  the  ship.  Boisdale  soon 
thereafter  made  his  appearance.    As  his  brother,  Clanranald,  was  un« 

•  KirkooniMl  MS.  Jaeobito  Memoirs,  p.  9» 
f  Chaitof  it  nid  to  have  takoi  partioalar  car*  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  on  this  ooc»- 
sion.  He  '  went  to  eiamine  Ills  bed,  and  to  see  that  the  sheets  were  well  aired.  The 
landlord  obssnring  him  to  search  the  bed  so  narrowly,  and  at  the  same  time  hearing  him 
dediire  he  would  sit  up  all  night,  called  out  to  him,  and  said,  that  It  was  so  good  a  bed. 
and  the  sheets  were  so  good,  that  a  prince  needed  not  be  ashamed  to  lie  on  them.  The 
prince  not  being  aocustomed  to  such  Ares  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  there  being  no 
ether  chimney  than  a  hole  In  the  rool^  was  almost  choked,  and  was  obliged  to  go  often  to 
the  door  for  fresh  air.  This  at  last  made  the  landlord,  Angus  Macdonald,  call  out* 
«  What  a  plague  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow,  that  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand  sUll,  and 
nvither  keep  ic-itbin  nor  without  doors?'  "-~/aco6ite  Afemotrt,  p.  II. 
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fit,  from  age  and  bad  health,  to  be  of  any  essential  service,  Charles  was 
anzioos  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Boisdaie,  by  whose  means  he  expect* 
ed  that  the  clan  would  be  induced  to  rise  in  his  support  Boisdale  had, 
however,  already  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  the  result  of 
the  interview  was  extremely  discouraging  to  Charles.  At  first,  the 
prince  proposed  that  Boisdale  should  accompany  him  to  the  mainland, 
and  endeavour  to  engage  his  nephew  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Boisdale  de* 
cidedly  declined  the  proposal,  and  even  declared  that  he  would  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  hb  brother  and  nephew  from  engaging  in 
an  enterprise  which  he  considered  desperate.  Baffled  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, Charles  next  proposed  to  despatch  Boisdale  with  a  message  to 
Sir  Alexander  Macdouald  of  Sleat  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  who  had 
extensive  possessions  in  the  bland  of  Skye,  requesting  their  assistance ; 
but  Boisdale  informed  the  prince  that  such  a  mission  would  be  useless, 
as  he  had  seen  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod  very  lately, — 
that  they  had  stated  to  him  the  probability  that  the  prince  would  arrive, 
but  that  if  he  came  without  a  body  of  regular  troops,  they  were  deter- 
mined  not  to  join  him,  and  were  of  opinion  that  no  other  person  would. 
Boisdale  added,  that  he  was  instructed  by  these  gentlemen  to  mention 
their  resolution  to  the  prince  in  case  he  should  meet  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  to  advise  him,  should  he  come  unprovided  with  troops,  to  return 
directly  to  France. 

Charles  was  sadly  perplexed  at  Boisdale's  obduracy,  but  he  endea- 
voured to  soften  him  by  representing  his  afiairs  in  the  most  favourable 
light ;  but  the  highlander  was  inflexible.  While  this  prolonged  altercation 
was  going  on,  two  vessels  appeared  making  for  the  strait  in  which  the 
Doutelle  lay,  a  circumstance  which  induced  her  commander  to  weigh 
anchor  and  stand  in  for  the  mainland.  Boisdale,  still  pressed  by  the 
prince,  remained  on  board  till  the  ship  had  advanced  several  miles  in 
her  course,  when  he  entered  his  boat,  and  left  Charles  to  ruminate  over 
his  disappointment.  The  Doutelle  continued  her  course  during  the 
night,  and  next  morning  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  which 
partly  divides  the  countries  of  Moidart  and  Arisaig.*  On  approaching 
the  strait,  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  when  about  to  retire  below  to 
dinner,  observed  an  eagle  hovering  over  the  frigate,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  augury,  but  afraid  of  being  taxed  by  his  companions 
with  superstition,  he  at  first  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance.  On 
coming  upon  deck  after  dinner,  he  saw  the  eagle  still  hovering  above  the 
vessel  and  following  her  in  her  course.  No  longer  able  to  restrain  him- 
self, he  directed  the  attention  of  Charles  and  his  suite  to  the  royal  bird, 
and  thereafter  turning  to  the  prince,  thus  addressed  him :  <<  Sir,  J  hope 
this  is  an  excellent  omen,  and  promises  good  things  to  us.  The  king 
of  birds  is  come  to  welcome  your  royal  highness  upon  your  arrival  in 
Scotland.** 


•  Homo's  Works,  vi.l.  H.  p.  427.     Kirkconnel  M& 
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Though  foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Boisdale,  the  young  adventurer 
resolved  to  repeat  the  same  experiment  upon  his  nephew,  and  according- 
ly he  immediately  sent  a  boat  on  shore  with  a  letter  to  young  Clanranald ; 
^neas  Macdonald  also  went  on  shore  to  bring  off  Kinlochmoidart,  his 
brother*  Kinloehmoidart  came  on  board  immediately,  and  after  a  short 
interview  with  the  Prince,  was  despatched  with  letters  to  Lochie!,  the 
duke  of  Perth,  Murray  of  Broughton  and  others.* 

Next  day  young  Clanranald«  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen,  Alexander 
Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  ^neas  Macdonald  of  Dalily  and  the  author 
of  a  journal  and  memoirs  of  the  expedition,!  came  to  Forsy,  a  small 
village  opposite  to  the  Doutelle*s  anchorage  ground.  They  called  for 
the  ship's  boat,  and  were  immediately  carried  on  board.  The  feelings 
of  the  party  on  getting  upon  deck  are  thus  described  by  the  writer 
alluded  to.  *'  Our  hearts  were  overjoyed  to  find  ourselves  so  near  our 
long-wished-for  F'—ce ;  we  found  a  large  tent  erected  with  poles  on  the 
ship's  deck,  covered  and  well  furnished  with  variety  of  wines  and  spirits. 
As  we  entered  this  pavilion  we  were  most  cheerfully  welcomed  by  the 
duke  of  Athole,  to  whom  some  of  us  had  been  known  in  the  year  seven- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen.  While  the  Duke  was  talking  with  us,  Clan- 
ranald was  a^missing,  and  had,  as  we  understood,  been  called  into  the 
P — ce's  cabin,  nor  did  we  look  for  the  honour  of  seeing  His  R.  H.  at 
least  for  that  night.":t 

Of  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the  Prince  and  young 
Clanranald  during  the  three  hours  they  were  closeted  together,  no 
account  was  ever  given ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  latter  stated 
any  objections  against  the  enterprise,  they  had  been  overcome  be- 
fore he  rejoined  his  companions,  as  no  allusion  is  made  by  the  writer 
just  quoted,  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  young  chieftain  to 
join  the  Prince.  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  who  mentions  the  refusal  of 
Boisdale,  says,  that  young  Clanranald  fiimkly  offered  his  services  to 
the  Prince,^  a  statement  which,  fix>m  the  ardent  and  romantic  bU 
tachment  for  the  Stuarts  with  which  that  young  chieftain  was  inspired, 
seems  to  approximate  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Home  who  classes 
Kinloehmoidart  and  young  Clanranald  together,  as  joining  in  a  positive 
refusal  to  take  up  arms.| 

According  to  Home,  young  Clanranald  and  Kinloehmoidart  came 
on  board  together,  and  were  addressed,  with  great  emotion,  by  Charles, 
who  had  been  almost  reduced  to  despair  by  his  interview  with  Boisdale. 

•  Ktrkoonnel  MS.  f  Loekhart  Papers,  vol.  II.  p.  479, 

t  lioekhMt  Papan^  vol  11.  p.  179.  \  Klrkeoimel  MS. 

I  II  if  eartain  that  Kinlochinoldart  was  not  protont  He  linot  oven  alludod  to  by  tha 
author  of  tho  Journal  and  Memolra,  one  of  the  peiions  mrho  aooompanled  jounf  Clan- 
ranald on  board.  Kinlochinoidart,  having  agreed  to  Join  the  Prinoe^  had  been  deapatched 
the  pravlonB  evening  with  letteii  to  Lochlel  and  oihen,  (KIrkoonnal  MS.)  The  flwt  of 
Kinloelunoidart  being  "the  flrat  who  Joined  tiie  royal  eauie  in  1745^"  la  mentioned  In  an 
account  of  the  flkmtly  of  Kinloehmoidart,  among  the  Stuart  Papen,  drawn  up  by  hia 
brother  John,  and  tnuiamfttad  by  hia  other  brother,  Aneos,  to  Rome,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Chevalier  do  St  Oeorge.    Vloo  Appendix. 
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After  osiog  all  the  arguments  he  could  for  takiog  op  armsy  he  conjured 
them  to  aasttt  their  countrymauy  their  Prince,  in  his  utmost  need. 
Though  well  inclined  and  warmly  attached  to  the  cause^  the  gentlemen 
in  question  are  said  to  have  positiTely  refused,  and  to  have  told  the 
Prince,  one  after  another,  that  to  take  up  arms  in  their  present  un- 
prepared state,  without  concert  or  support,  would  bring  down  certain 
destruction  on  their  own  heads.  Charles  persisted,  argudB,  and  implor- 
ed, but  without  effect  During  this  conversation  the  parties  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  and  were  closely  eyed  by  a 
Highlander  who  stood  near  them  armed  at  all  points,  as  Mras  then  the 
&shion  of  the  country.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart, 
and  had  come  off  to  the  ship  to  inquire  for  news,  not  knowing  who  was 
on  board.  When  he  gathered  from  their  discourse  that  the  stranger 
was  prince  Charles,  and  heard  his  chief  and  his  brother  refuse  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  be 
shifted  his  place  and  grasped  his  sword«  Charles  observing  his  demean- 
our, stopped  short,  and  turning  towards  him,  put  this  interrogatory. 
''Wm  not  you  assist  me?"  «<I  wUll  I  wiUT  exclaimed  Ranald; 
**  though  no  other  man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a  sword  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  yon.**  Charles,  delighted  with  the  young  man's  answer, 
evinced  his  gratitude  by  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  acknowledgments, 
extolled  his  champion  to  the  skies,  and  said  he  only  wished  that  all  the 
Highlanders  were  like  him.  Stung  with  the  Prince's  observation,  which 
could  be  regarded  only  as  a  reproach,  and  smitten  by  the  example  set 
by  the  heroic  youth,  the  two  Maodonalds  instantly  declared  that  they 
would  unsheath  their  swords  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  rouse  their  country- 
men to  arms.  * 

■ 

After  the  interview  with  the  Prince,  Clanranald  returned  to  his  friends, 
who  had,  during  the  conference,  been  regaling  themselves  in  the  pavil- 
ion. In  about  half  an  hour  thereafter  the  Prince  entered  the  tent  and 
took  his  seat  without  appearing  to  notice  any  of  the  company.  His 
appearance,  and  the  scene  which  followed,  are  thus  described  by  an 
eyewitness.  **  There  entered  the  tent  a  tall  youth  of  a  most  agreeable 
aspect,  in  a  plain  black  coat  with  a  plain  shirt,  not  very  clean,  and  a 
cambrick  stock  fixed  with  a  plain  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of 
the  buckle,  a  plain  hat  with  a  canvas  string  having  one  end  fixed  to 
one  of  his  coat  buttons ;  he  had  black  stockings,  and  brass  buckles  in 
his  shoes.  At  his  first  appearance  I  found  my  heart  swell  to  my  very 
throat.  We  were  immediately  told  by  one  Obrian,  a  churchman,  that 
this  youth  was  also  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  long  been  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  see  and  convene  with  Highlanders. 

'*  When  this  youth  entered,  Obrian  forbid  any  of  those  who  were 
sitting  to  rise ;  he  saluted  none  of  us,  and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at 


•  Home*!  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  496-7. 
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a  distance.  I  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  who  were  standing  when  he 
came  in,  and  he  took  his  seat  near  me«  but  immediatelj  started  up 
again  and  caused  me  to  sit  down  by  him  upon  a  chest  I  at  this  time 
taking  him  only  to  be  a  passenger  or  some  clergyman,  presumed  to  speak 
to  him  with  too  much  familiarity,  yet  still  retained  some  suspicion  he 
might  be  one  of  more  note  than  he  was  said  to  be.  He  asked  me  if  I 
was  not  cold  in  that  habit,  (viz.  the  Highland  garb,)  I  answered  I  was  so 
habituated  to  it  that  I  should  rather  be  so  (feel  cold)  if  I  was  to  change 
my  dress  for  any  other.  At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  next  inquired 
how  I  lay  with  it  at  night,  which  I  explained  to  him.  He  said  that  by 
wrapping  myself  so  close  in  my  plaid  I  would  be  unprepared  for  any 
sudden  defence  in  the  case  of  a  surprise.  I  answered  that  in  such  times 
of  danger,  or  during  the  war,  we  had  a  different  method  of  using  the 
plaid,  that  with  one  spring  I  could  start  to  my  feet  with  drawn  sword 
and  cocked  pistol  in  my  hand,  without  being  the  least  encumbered  with 
my  bed-clothes.  Several  such  questions  he  put  to  me;  then  rising 
quickly  from  his  seat  he  calls  for  a  dram,  when  the  same  person  whls- 
|iered  me  a  second  time  to  pledge  the  stranger  but  not  to  drink  to  him, 
by  which  seasonable  hint  I  was  confirmed  in  my  suspicion  who  he  was. 
Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  drank  to  us  all  round,  and 
soon  after  left  us.**  * 

Having  thus  secured  the  support  of  young  Clanranald,  Charles  select- 
ed him  tu  eiecute  the  commission  which  his  unde,  Boisdale,  had  re- 
fused to  undertake.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July  the 
young  chieftain,  attended  by  Allan  Macdonald  a  younger  brother  of 
Kinlochmoidart,  was  despatched  with  letters  from  the  Prince,  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
their  services.  These  powerful  chieftains,  who  could  raise  nearly  two 
thousand  men  between  them,  had  promised  to  Join  the  Prince  if  he 
brought  a  foreign  force  along  with  him,  but  when  they  found  that  he 
had  come  without  troops,  they  considered  themselves  released  from 
their  engagements,  and  refused  to  join  in  an  enterprise  which  they  con- 
sidered desperate,  f 

During  young  Clanranald's  absence,  Donald  Macdonald  of  Scot- 
house»  Dr  Archibald  Cameron  on  the  part  of  his  brother  Donald  Cam- 
eron, younger  of  Lochiel,  and  Hugh  Macdonald,  brother  to  the  laird  of 
Morar,  came  on  board  the  Doutelle.  The  latter,  on  his  way  homo 
from  Edinburgh,  bad  met  Kinlochmoidart  crossing  the  water  of  Lochy, 
and  had  been  informed  by  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince. {     In  ex- 

*  Journal  and  Mtmolrs,  Loekhart  Papers,  toL  If.  p.  iHH^-l, 

f  **  1  mmt  (njra  Maxwell  of  KIrkoonnel)  do  that  JueUoe  to  the  memory  of  Sfr 
Alezaiidtr  Macdonald,  to  my  he  was  not  guilty  of  breach  of  promlee  by  reftislng  to  Join 
the  Prince,  for  he  had  nerer  promised  to  Join,  but  upon  a  condition  that  was  never  per- 
formed. I  am  far  from  excusing  what  he  did  afterwards,  though  I  Impute  It  rather  to 
weakness  than  Tlllany ;  but  he  Is  not  to  be  classed  with  such  as  were  under  the  strongest 
angngvments  to  join  the  Prince,  If  he  came  over  with  a  single  footman,  and  not  only  ra* 
fused  but  excited  all  their  wit  and  strength  against  him." 

I  The  following  dialogue,  as  detailed  In  a  conversation  between  Hugh  RIacdoiiald 
III.  B 


pectation  of  seeing  the  Prince,  he  went  to  Kinlochmoidart's  house, 
where  he  found  ^neas  Macdonald,  brother  to  Kinlochmoidart,  who 
told  him  that  he  might  see  the  Prince  the  following  day  if  he  pleased, 
but  cautioned  him  not  to  accost  him  as  such,  as  the  Prince  passed 
for  a  French  abb^  with  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  who  were  ignorant  of 
his  rank.  Next  day  the  two  Macdonalds  went  on  board ;  and  Charies, 
being  informed  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  visitor,  invited  him 
down  to  the  cabin.  In  a  conversation  which  ensued,  Hugh  Macdonald 
expressed  his  fears  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition  if  persevered  in,  and 
hinted  that,  as  he  had  brought  no  forces  along  with  him,  the  most  eligible 
course  the  Prince  could  pursue,  was  to  return  to  Fhmce,  and  wait  a  more 
fiivourable  opportunity.  Charies  remarked  that  he  did  no%  wish  to  be  in* 
debted  for  the  restoration  of  his  lather  to  foreigners,  but  to  his  own 
friends ;  tliat  he  had  now  pat  it  in  their  power  to  have  the  glory  of  doing 
so,  and  that  as  to  returning  to  France  without  making  an  attempt,  fo« 
reigners  should  never  have  to  say  that  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  his 
friends,  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  retire  for  shelter  to  foreign  lands.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  if  he  could  get  only  six  stout  trusty  fellows  to  join  him,  he 
would  choose  rather  to  skulk  with  them  among  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land than  return  to  France.  Dr  Cameron  also  urged  Charles  to  return, 
and  told  him  that  Lochiel  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  join;  but 
Charles  returned  the  same  answer  he  had  given  to  Hugh  Macdon- 
ald. On  the  return  from  Skye  of  young  Clanranald  and  Allan  Mac- 
donald, who  brought  back  an  absolute  refusal  from  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  the  whole  party  on  board,  including 
even  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  by  whose  advice  the  Prince  generally  acted, 
importuned  him  to  desist,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  refusal  of  two 
such  influential  and  powerful  chiefbuns  would  prevent  others,  who  were 
well  disposed  to  the  cause,  from  joining ;  but  Charies  was  immoveable, 
and  though  without  a  single  supporter,  persisted  in  his  resolution.^ 
.  Charles  remained  on  board  the  Doutelle  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  July, 
the  interval  between  which  day  and  that  of  his  arrival  in  Lochnanuagh, 

and  Blahop  Forbtt  at  Ijalib,  Jnns  l6Ui,  1750,  took  place  betwoea  Hugh  Blaedonald 
and  Kliilochmoldait  at  moeting.    **  KinloehmoMait  Arak  aakod  Hugh,    « What  newi ?* 

•  No  newi  at  all  hare  I,'  said  Hugh.  *  Then,'  eaid  Kinloehnoidart,  *  111  give  you 
newa;  youMl  eee  the  Prinoe  UUe  night  at  ray  house.'  '  What  Priuoe  do  you  mean?* 
■aid  Mr  Hugh.  •  Prinoe  Chariea,'  said  Kinlochmoidart  •  You  are  certainly  Jolting/ 
Mid  Mr  Hugh,  *  I  cannot  belieTe  you.*  Upon  thii  Kinlochmoidart  a«ured  him  of  the 
truth  of  it  *  Then,'  nid  Mr  Hugh,  *  what  number  ol  men  has  he  brought  along  with 
him?*  '  Only  soTen,'  said  Kinlochmoidart.  '  What  stock  of  money  and  arms  has  he 
brought  with  him  then  ?*  said  Mr  Hugh.  '  A  very  small  stock  of  either,*  said  Klnloeb- 
moidart    *  What  generals  or  officers  fit  for  commanding  are  with  him?*  said  Mr  Hugh. 

*  None  at  all/  replied  Kinlochmoklart.  Mr  Hugh  said  he  did  not  like  the  expedition  at 
all,  and  was  afraid  of  the  consequences.  '  I  caimot  help  it,'  said  Kinlochmoidart,  •  if 
the  matter  go  wrong,  then  I'll  certainly  be  hanged,  for  I  am  engaged  already.  I  have 
no  time  to  spare  just  now,  as  I  am  going  with  a  message  from  the  Prince  to  the  duke  of 
Perth.'    They  then  took  leaTO  and  parted."— Jacobite  Memoirs,  note,  p.  18. 

*  Lockhart  Papen^  yoL  IL  p.  4B1.  Note  to  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  1&    Perhaps^  if  the 
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was  spent  in  despatching  letters  and  receiving  commontcations  from 
his  friends,  and  in  consultations  with  his  companions  and  the  adherents 
who  visited  him,  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  rawing  the  chins 
who  were  fiivourably  disposed.  During  the  same  interval,  all  the 
amis,  ammunition  and  stores  were  landed ;  and  every  thing  being  in 
readiness  for  his  reception  on  shore,  Charles,  accompanied  by  his  suite, 
landed  at  Borodale,  a  farm  belonging  to  Clanranald,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  house  of  Angus  Macdonald,  the  tenant  of  the  farm,  who  re- 
ceived him  and  his  companions  with  a  hearty  welcome.*  By  orden 
of  young  Clanranald,  Macdonald  of  Genalhidale  and  another  gen* 
tleman  of  the  clan,  had  collected  about  a  hundred  of  their  men  to  serve 
as  a  body-guard  to  the  Prince,  all  of  whom  were  hospitably  entertained 
at  Borodale. 

No  situation  could  have  been  any  where  selected  more  suitable  for 
the  circumstances  and  designs  of  Charles  than  the  abode  he  had  chosen. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  places  in  the 
western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
territories  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  the 
descendants  of  the  heroes  of  Kilsyth  and  KilUcrankie,  in  whose  breasts 
the  spirit  of  revenge  had  taken  deep  root,  for  the  cruelties  which  had , 
followed  the  short-lived  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
and  the  affronts  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  under  the  disarming 
act  These  mountaineers  had  long  sighed  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliation, 
and  they  were  soon  to  imagine  that  the  time  for  vengeance  had  arrived. 

As  soon  as  the  landing  of  Charles  was  known,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  in  motion,  and  repaired,  *'  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex/*f 
to  the  house  of  Borodale,  to  see  a  man  with  whose  success  they  consider* 
ed  the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  country  to  be  inseparably  associated. 
To  gratify  his  warm-hearted  and  generous  visiters,  and  to  attain  a  full  view 
of  the  assembled  group,  Charles  seated  himself  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  room  where  a  repast  had  been  laid  out  for  him  and  his  iViends. 
Here,  amid  the  congregated  spectators  who  feasted  their  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  race  of  kings,  endeared  to  them  by 
many  ennobling  and  even  sorrowful  recollections,  the  Prince  partook  of 
the  fare  provided  by  his  kind  host,  with  a  cheerfulness  which  banished 
all  reflection  of  the  past  or  care  for  the  future.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  repast,  Charles  drank  the  grace-drink  in  English,  which,  of  oourse, 
was  understood  only  by  a  few  of  the  persons  present      The  guest 

•tstoment  uf  Drammond  of  Bochaldy  be  eorrad,  that  Kelly  wu  the  sdTlMr  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  he  should  be  excepted  from  thoee  who  are  nid  to  have  given  the 
prince  the  advice  here  alluded  to.  Writing  to  Edgar,  the  Secretary  to  the  Cheralier  de 
St  George,  on  4th  July,  17^,  Drummond  say%  that  Kelly  had  the  "foDy**  to  tell  Dr 
Cameron,  LochieTs  brother,  **that  he  had  advieed  the  prince  to  go  to  Scotland  In  the 
manner  he  had  done,  and  therefore  he  had  a  merit  with  him  which  could  never  be  for- 
got, tince  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  waa  owing  to  hie  advioe.'*«^Sif«arf  J^pert. 

*  Mr  Macdonald  of  Glenalladale  has  erected  a  pillar  on  tlie  spot  where  Charles  first 
set  his  foot,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  Prince. 

f  Lockhait  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  48£. 
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to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  accoant,  says,  that  when  his  turn 
came  to  propose  a  toast,  wishing  to  distingabh  himself  he  gave 
**  the  king*s  health**  in  Gaelic  in  an  audible  voice, — **  Deoch  slaint 
an  Righ.'*  When  the  prince  was  informed  that  his  fiither's  health 
had  been  drunk,  he  requested  the  gentleman  who  had  proposed  it 
to  pronounce  the  words  again  in  Gaelic,  that  he  might  repeat  them 
himself.  This  being  done,.Charles  repeated  the  words,  and  understand- 
ing that  the  proposer  was  skilful  in  Gaelic,  the  prince  intimated  to  hioi 
that  he  would  henceforth  take  instructions  from  him  in  that  language.  The 
same  individual,  afterwards,  by  desire,  gave  also  the  healths  of  the  prince, 
and  hb  brother  *^  the  duke,"  in  Gaelic.^  Such  condescension  and  fami- 
liarity on  the  part  of  Charles  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  all  present,  and  were  better  calculated  to  secure  the  affections  o^  the 
unsophisticated  people,  into  whose  arms  he  had  thrown  himself,  than  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  regal  splendour. 

Tliough  the  extreme  rashness  of  young  Clanranald,  and  his  friends, 
in  thus  exposing  themselves  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  be  quite 
inexcusable  on  the  score  of  sober  reason,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  daring  intrepidity  of  the  men,  who,  at  the  call  of  a  friend- 
less and  unprotected  youth,  could  commit  themselves  in  a  Uruggle  with 
the  government  even  before  they  had  ascertained  that  a  single  dan, 
except  their  own,  would  join.  Their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts  did  not  blind  them,  however,  to  the  dangers  they  were  about  to 
expose  themselves  by  declaring  for  the  prince ;  but  having  now  thrown 
away  the  scabbard,  they  resolved  to  cling  to  the  cause  which  a  feeling  of 
fidelity  prompted  them  to  espouse,  reckless  of  the  consequences.  **  All 
may  judge  (says  a  gentleman  of  the  clan,)  how  hazardous  an  enterprise 
we  were  now  engaged  in,  being  for  some  time  quite  alone ;  but  we  re- 
solved, notwithstanding,  to  follow  our  prince,  and  risk  our  fate  with  his.^'f 

Charles,  before  landing,  had  despatched  messengers  to  several  of  the 
chie6  who  were  fiivourably  disposed.  From  Borodale  he  again  sent  off 
fresh  messengers  to  all  the  chiefii  from  whom  he  expected  assistance,  re- 
quiring their  attendance.  Some  of  his  friends,  aware  of  his  arrival,  had,  it 
b  said,  already  held  a  meeting  to  consult  as  to  the  course  they  should 
pursue ;  at  which  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  had  given  his  opinion,  that 
as  the  prince  had  risked  his  person,  and  generously  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  they  were  bound,  in  duty  at  least,  to  raise  men 
instantly  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequences;;(  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  such  resolution  was 
at  that  time  adopted. 

The  person  pitched  upon  to  visit  Lochiel  on  this  occasion,  was  Mac- 
donald, younger  of  Scothouse,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  that  chief  to 
visit  the  prince  at  Borodale,  but  he  went  with  a  determination  not  to 
take  up  arms.     On  his  way  to  Borodale  he  called  at  the  house  of  his 

•  |y>ckhart  pAperit  toL  fl.  p.  463-  t  Ibid.  I  JhcuImIo  Memoin,  p.  17. 
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brother,  John  Cameron  of  Faaiefeniy  who,  on  being  told  the  object  of 
hb  joaraey,  advised  Locbiel  not  to  proceed,  as  he  was  afraid  that  the 
prince  would  prevail  upon  him  to  forego  his  resolution.*  Locbiel,  firm 
in  his  determination,  as  he  imagined,  told  his  brother  that  his  reasons 
fbr  declining  to  join  the  prince  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and 
pursued  his  journey. 

Donald  Cameron  of  Locbiel,  on  whose  final  determination  the  question 
of  a  civil  war  was  now  to  depend,  (for  it  seems  to  be  universally  admitted, 
that  if  Locbiel  had  declined  to  take  up  arms  the  other  chieft  would  have 
also  refused,)  though  called  young  Locbiel  by  the  Highlanders,  from  his 
fiither  being  still  alive,  was  rather  advanced  in  life.  His  &ther,  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
was  attainted  and  in  exile.  In  consequence  of  the  attainder,  young 
Locbiel  had  succeeded  to  the  family-estates  upon  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Sir  Ewen  Cameron  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen.  Sir 
Ewen  had  served  with  distinction  under  Montrose  and  Dundee,  and 
his  son,  and  grandson,  had  inherited  from  the  old  warrior  a  devoted  at* 
tachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  no  change  of  circumstances  had 
been  ever  able  to  eradicate.  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  sensible  of 
the  infleuble  integrity  of  the  young  chief,  and  of  the  great  influence 
which  he  enjoyed  among  his  countrymen  on  account  of  the  uprightness 
of  his  character,  and  as  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  clans ;  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  and  had  invested 
him  with  full  and  ample  powers  to  negotiate  with  his  friends  in  Scotland, 
on  the  subject  of  his  restoration  :f  knowing  the  confidence  which  was 

•  *<  It  U  no  Um  eerUfn,  though  not  ao  gonermllj  known,  thiU  Locbiel  loft  bii  own 
houff,  fletermlned  (as  ho  thoaght)  not  to  take  armt.  In  Ua  way  to  Borodale  he  called 
at  the  houflo  of  hie  brother,  John  Camoron  of  FaaMfern  who  came  out  immediately, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter  that  had  brought  him  there  at  eo  eariy  an  hour? 
J/odiiel  told  him  that  the  prince  was  landed  at  Borodale,  and  had  eent  for  him.  Fasio- 
f(Fm  asked  what  iroope  the  prfnoe  had  brought  with  him?  what  money?  what  arme? 
lioehiel  answered,  that  ho  beileTod  that  the  prince  had  brought  with  him  neither  troops, 
nor  money,  nor  arms ;  and,  therefore^  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  aflkir, 
and  would  do  bis  utmost  to  prerent  Chariee  from  making  a  rash  attempt.  Faftiefeni 
approved  his  brother's  senUmenls,  and  applauded  hie  reeolution;  advising  him,  at 
the  same  Ume,  not  to  go  any  farther  on  his  wsy  lo  Borodale,  but  to  come  Into  the 
houee^  and  Impart  his  mind  to  the  prince  by  letter.  •  No/  said  Locbiel, '  I  ought  at  leaet 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  give  my  reasons  for  declfailng  to  Join  him,  which  admit  of  no  reply.' 
— '  Brother,*  said  Fatsefem,  *  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yoniself.  If  this  prince 
once  eets  his  eyee  upon  you  lie  will  make  yon  do  whatever  he  pleases.'  Fassefem,  in  the 
year  1*781,  repealed  the  oonvemtlon  between  him  and  hit  brother  to  the  author  of  this 
History."— /ToNM'f  Work§,  vol.  ill.  Note,  p.  7. 

f  The  fbllowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Locbiel,  who  died  in  1748i  appeared  in 
the  Scots  M agasine  of  that  yeur. 

ON  THI  DEATH  OF  LOCHIBL. 

Dead  Is  Locniit,  the  terror  of  whoee  arms 

So  lately  shook  this  island  with  alarms  I 

Be  Just,  ye  Whigs ;  and  the*  the  Toriee  mourn, 

Lament  a  SeottmoM  in  a  foreign  urn ; 

Who,  bom  a  chieftain,  thought  the  right  of  birth 

The  eouroe  of  all  authority  on  earth. 
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80  deservedly  reposed  in  him,  he  was  consulted  on  all  occsasions  by  the 
Jacobites  in  the  Highlands,  and,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,*  was  one 
of  the  seven  who  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty,  signed  the 
bond  of  assocuLtion  to  restore  the  Chevalier.  Upon  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-three,  young  Lochiel  had 
urged  the  prince  to  continue  his  exertions  to  get  another  fitted  out ; 
but  he  was  averse  to  any  attempts  being  made  without  foreign  assistance, 
and  cautioned  the  prince  accordingly,  f 

Among  the  chie&  who  were  summoned  to  Borodale,  Lochiel  was  the 
first  to  appear,  and  immediately  a  private  interview  ensued  between  him 
and  the  prince.  Charles  began  the  conversation  by  remarking,  that  he 
meant  to  be  quite  candid,  and  to  con'^al  nothing ;  he  then  proceeded  to 
reprobate  in  very  severe  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministry,  who, 
he  averred,  had  long  amused  him  with  fiiir  promises,  and  had  at  last 
deceived  him.  He  admitted  that  he  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  arms, 
and  very  little  money ;  that  he  had  left  France  without  concerting  any 
thing,  or  even  taking  leave  of  the  French  court,^4hat  he  had,  however, 
before  leaving  France,  written  letters  to  the  French  king  and  his  minis- 
ters, acquainting  them  of  the  expedition,  and  soliciting  succours,  which 
be  was  persuaded,  notwithstanding  their  late  conduct,  they  would  send 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  he  really  had  a  party  in  Scotland, — ^that  he  had 
appointed  Earl  Marischal  his  agent  at  the  court  of  France, — and  that  he 
depended  much  upon  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  that  nobleman,  who  would 
himself  superintend  the  embarkation  of  the  succours  he  was  soliciting. 

While  Lochiel  admitted  the  engagements  which  he  and  other  chie&. 
had  come  under  to  support  the  cause,  he  observed  that  they  were  bind- 

Bliitaken  as  ht  was,  the  roan  wai  Jiul, 
Firm  to  hit  word,  and  fiiithful  to  hia  trusts 
He  bade  not  olbera  go,  himself  to  stay, 
As  is  the  pretty,  prudent,  modem  way ; 
But,  lilce  a  warrior,  braTely  drew  the  sword. 
And  rear'd  his  target  for  his  native  lord. 
Humane  he  was,  protected  countries  toll ; 
So  rude  an  host  was  never  rul'd  so  well. 
Fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  he  lov'd. 
Was  the  rash  tumult  which  bis  folly  mov'd  ; 
Compeird  for  that  to  seek  a  foreign  shore. 
And  ne'er  beheld  his  mother  country  more ! 
Compell'd,  by  hard  necessity,  to  bear. 
In  Ga/^'fbsnd%  a  mercenary  spear  I 
But  heav'n,  in  pity  to  his  honest  heart, 
Resolv'd  to  snatch  him  from  so  poor  a  part. 
To  cure  at  once  his  spirit  and  his  mind. 
With  exile  wretched,  and  with  error  blind. 
The  mighty  mandate  unto  death  was  given. 
And  good  LocHiaL  is  now  a  Whig  in  heaven. 

Edinburgh^  December,  174& 

•  Vol  II.  p.  401. 

t  See  letter  from  Lochiel  under  the  signatura  of  «<  Dan,*'  Appendix,  No.  IV.  The 
authorship  of  this  letter  has  been  determined  by  a-eofN|Niraf lo  litemrum,  though  from  tlie 
lutter  ascribed  to  Secretary  Murray,  in  Appendix  to  vol.  II.  No.  XXXV.  it  would 
appear  as  if  Lochiel  was  known  by  a  different  name. 
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log  ooly  in  the  event  of  the  stipulated  aid  being  Airoished ;  and  as  his  royal 
highness  had  come  over  without  such  support^  they  were  released 
from  the  engagements  they  had  contracted.  He  therefore  reiterated 
the  resolatiuQ  which  he  had  already  intimated*  by  means  of  his  brother, 
not  to  join  in  the  present  hopeless  attempt,  and  advised  his  royal  high- 
ness to  return  to  France  and  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  an  opportunity  more  &voara- 
ble  than  the  present  might  never  occur  again, — that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  newly  raised  regiments,  all  the  British  troops  were  occupied 
abroad.  He  represented,  that  the  regular  troops  now  in  the  kingdom 
were  insufficient  to  withstand  the  body  of  Highlanders  his  friends  could 
bring  into  the  field ;  and  he  stated  his  beliel^  that  if  in  the  outset  he 
obtained  an  advantage  over  the  government  forces,  the  country  in  general 
would  declare  in  his  favour,  and  his  friends  abroad  would  at  once  aid 
him,— that  every  thing,  in  hct,  now  depended  upon  the  Highlanders, — and 
that  to  accomplish  the  restoration  of  his  fiuher,  it  was  only  necessaiy 
that  they  should  instantly  declare  themselves  and  begin  the  war. 

These  arguments,  which,  as  the  result  has  shown,  were  more  plausible 
than  solid,  had  no  effect  upon  Lochiel,  who  continued  to  resist  all  the 
entreaties  of  Charles  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolution.  Finding  the 
prince  utterly  averse  to  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  return  to  France, 
Lochiel  entreated  him  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  views.  He  then 
suggested,  that  Charles  should  send  his  attendants  back  to  France ;  that 
he  himself  should  remain  concealed  in  the  country  ;  that  a  report  should 
be  circulated  that  he  also  had  returned  to  France,  and  that  the  court  of 
France  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  matters,  and  in- 
formed that  his  friends  would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  upon  the  first 
notice  of  a  landing,  but  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  foreign 
support  And  in  the  meantime,  Lochiel  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
personal  safety  of  the  prince.  Charles,  however,  rejected  this  proposal 
also,  and  told  Lochiel,  that  the  court  of  France  would  never  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  a  considerable  party  In  Scotland,  till  there  was  an 
actual  insurrection,  without  which  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  venture 
their  troops. 

As  a  last  shift,  Lochiel  suggested,  that  Charles  should  remain  at  Boro- 
dale  till  he  and  other  fiiends  should  hold  a  meeting,  and  concert  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  With  an  impatience  which  spumed  delay,  Charles 
would  not  even  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  his  firm  deter- 
mination to  take  the  field,  how  small  soever  the  number  of  his  atten* 
dants  might  be.  'Mn  a  few  days,*'  said  he,  "  with  the  few  friends  that 
I  have,  I  will  erect  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of 
Britain,  that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his  an- 
cestors— to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt :  Lochiel,  whom  my  father 
has  often  told  me,  was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  from 
the  newspapers,  learn  the  fate  of  his  prince."  This  appeal  was  irresisti- 
ble.    "  No  !**  exdamed  Lochiel,  *'  Til  share  the  fate  of  my  prince  ;  and 
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SO  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any 
power."* 

Having  extorted  an  acquiescence  from  Lochiel^  who,  impelled  by  a  mis* 
taken  but  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  thus  yielded  to  the  prince's  en- 
treaties in  spite  of  his  own  better  judgment,  Charles  resolved  to  raise 
his  standard  at  Glenfinnin  on  the  nineteenth  of  August  In  pursuance 
with  this  resolution,  he  despatched  letters  from  Borodale  on  the  sixth, 
to  the  different  chiefii  who  were  favourably  dbposed ;  informing  them  of 
his  intention,  and  requiring  the  presence  of  them  and  their  followers  at 
Glenfinnin  on  the  day  appointed,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
Lochlel,  at  the  same  time,  returned  to  his  own  house,  whence  he  despatch* 
ed  messengers  to  the  leading  gentlemen  of  his  clan  to  raise  their  men, 
and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  with  him  to  Glenfinnin.f 

After  ^ending  off  his  messengers,  Charles  left  Borodale  for  the  house 
of  Kinlochmoidart,  about  seven  miles  from  Borodale,  whither  he  and 
his  suite  had  been  invited  by  the  proprietor  to  spend  a  few  days,  while 
the  preparations  for  the  appointed  meeting  were  going  on.  Charles  and 
his  party  went  by  sea,  and  their  baggage  and  some  artillery  were  for- 
warded by  the  same  conveyance ;  but  the  body-guard,  which  had  been 
provided  by  Clanranald,  proceeded  by  land  along  the  heads  of  two  in- 
tervening bays.  While  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  his  friend,  Charles 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  services  of  Kinlochmoidart  in  the  warmest 
terms,  offered  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  a  regiment  of  horse-dra- 
goons, and  promised  him  a  peerage«f 

During  Charles's  stay  at  Kinlochmoidart,  the  arming  of  the  High- 
landers went  on  with  extraordinary  alacrity ;  and  several  days  before  the 
prince's  departure  for  Glenfinnin,  detached  parties  of  armed  Highland- 
ers were  to  be  seen  perambulating  the  country  in  different  directions. 
Though  tliree  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  prince,  yet  so 
effectually  had  his  arrival  been  concealed  from  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Highlands,  that  it  was  not  until  they  received  intelligence  of 
these  movements,  that  they  began  even  to  suspect  his  arrival.  Alarmed 
by  reports  which  reached  him  for  the  safety  of  Fort  William,  around 
which  Lochiel  and  Keppoch  were  assembling  their  men,  the  governor 
of  Fort  Augustus  despatched,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  two  com- 
panies of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Scots  Royak,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Scott,  to  reinforce  that  garrison ;  but 
they  did  not  reach  their  destination,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  a 

«  Home's  works,  vol.  lii.  p.  4.  st  saq.  Kirkconnel  MS. 
.  f  Mr  Homo  is  evideiiUy  mistaken  iu  saying  "  that  young  ClanranaM  undertook  to  go  to 
the  isle  of  Skye^  and  inform  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Madeod  of  the  rendesTcos, 
and  soUdt  them  to  join.**  Clanranald  ha4  relumed  from  Skye  before  the  resoluUoo  to 
meet  at  GlenAnuin  had  been  adopted,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Clanranald  went  a 
second  time  to  Skye. 

I  As  an  induosment  to  Ikrour  his  restoimtion,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  promised  to 
ennoble  a  considerable  number  of  his  friends.  Patents  of  nobility  were  aocordingty  made 
out  and  signed  in  fuTour  of  all  the  Jacobite  chleA  and  other  leading  supporters  of  the 
cause.    See  letter  from  the  Chevalier  to  the  prince,  7ih  Nov.,  1747«  in  the  Appendix. 
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party  of  Lochiers  and  Keppoch's  men.  As  this  occurrence  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  as  it  is  strongly  charac- 
teristic  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  Highlanders  took  the  field  at  the 
command  of  their  cfaiefi,  the  details  of  it  may  not  here  be  considered  as 
out  of  place. 

At  the  period  in  question,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  tlie  previous  in- 
surrection of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  country  between  Fort 
William  and  Inverness  was  inhabited  altogether  by  disaffected  clans ;  to 
overawe  whom  chieflyi  the  chain  of  forts,  named  Fort  William,  Fort 
Augustus  and  Fort  George,  which  reach  across  the  Highlands  from  the 
east  to  the  west  sea,  was  placed.  In  the  centre  of  these,  or  almost 
equidistant  between  Fort  William  and  Fort  George,  stands  Fort  Augus- 
tus, the  distance  between  which  and  Fort  William  is  twenty-eight  miles* 
To  keep  up  a  regular  communication  between  the  garrisons  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  forts,  a  road  was  made  by  orders  of  the  government  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  narrow  lakes,  which  now 
form  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  was  along  thu  road 
that  the  detachment  in  question  marched.  That  they  might  reach  Fort 
William  the  same  day — there  being  no  place  on  the  road  where  so 
many  men  could  have  taken  up  their  quarters  during  night— they  left 
Fort  Augustus  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  August,  and 
met  with  no  interruption  till  they  arrived  at  High  Bridge,  within  eight 
miles  of  Fort  William.  This  bridge,  which  consists  of  one  arch  of 
great  height,  is  built  across  the  river  Spean, — a  mountain-torrent  con- 
fined between  high  and  steep  banks.  On  approaching  the  bridge  the 
ears  of  the  party  were  saluted  by  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe,— a  circum- 
stance which  could  excite  little  surprise  in  the  Highlands ;  but  when 
they  observed  a  body  of  Highlanders  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge 
with  swords  and  firelocks  in  their  hands,  the  party  became  alarmed. 

The  Highlanders  who  had  posted  themselves  at  the  bridge,  were  of 
Keppoch's  dan,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Macdonald  of  Tiern- 
driech;  and  though  they  did  not  consist  of  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
persons,  yet  by  leaping  and  skipping  about,  moving  from  place  to  phice, 
.and  extending  their  plaids  between  one  another  to  give  themselves  a 
formidable  appearance,  they  impressed  Captain  Scott  with  an  idea  that 
they  were  a  pretty  numerous  body.  He  therefore  halted  his  men,  and 
sent  forward  a  sergeant  with  his  own  servant  towards  the  bridge  to  re- 
connoitre ;  but  when  they  came  near  tlie  bridge  they  were  seized  and 
carried  across  by  two  nimble  Highlanders,  who  unexpectedly  darted 
upon  them.  Seeing  the  hie  of  his  messengers,  knowing  that  he  was  in 
a  disaffected  district,  and  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Highlanders, 
Captain  Scott  deemed  it  more  advisable  to  retreat  than  risk  an  encoun- 
ter. He,  therefore,  ordered  his  men  to  face  about,  and  return  by  the 
road  they  had  come.  Tiemdriech  had  for  some  time  observed  the 
march  of  these  troops,  and  had  sent  expresses  to  Lochiel  and  Keppoch, 
whose  houses  were  within  three  or  four  miles  of  High  Bridge,  announ* 
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ciDg  their  advance,  and  demanding  assistance.  Expecting  immediata 
aid  and  not  wbhing  to  display  his  weakness,  which,  from  the  openness 
of  the  ground  near  the  bridge,  would  have  been  easily  discernible,  he 
did  not  follow  Scott  immediately,  but  kept  at  a  distance  till  the  troops 
had  passed  the  west  end  of  Loch-Lochie,  and  were  upon  the  narrow 
road  between  the  lake  and  the  mountain.  The  Highlanders  thereupon 
made  their  appearance,  and  ascending  the  craggy  eminences  which  over- 
hang the  road,  and,  sheltering  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  trees, 
began  to  fire,  down  upon  the  retreating  party,  who,  in  place  of  return- 
ing the  fire,  accelerated  their  pace. 

Before  this  fire  had  been  opened,  bands  of  Highlanders  were  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  of  the  bridge  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Upon 
hearing  the  report  of  the  fire-arms,  these  hastened  to  the  place  whence 
the  firing  proceeded,  and  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  body  joined  the 
party  under  Tiemdriech.  Ci^tain  Scott  continued  his  march  rapidly 
along  the  loch,  and  when  he  reached  the  east  end  he  observed  some 
Highlanders  on  a  'hill  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Oich,  where  they  had 
assembled  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  him  on  his  retreat. 
Disliking  the  appearance  of  this  body,  which  stood  in  the  direct  way 
of  his  retreat,  Scott  resolved  to  throw  himself  for  protection  into  In- 
vergary  castle,  the  seat  of  Macdonell  of  Glengary,  and  accordingly 
crossed  the  bthmus  between  the  two  lakes.  This  movement,  however, 
only  rendered  his  situation  more  embarrassing,  as  he  had  not  nuirched 
far  when  he  perceived  another  body  of  Highlanders,  the  Macdonells  of 
Glengary  coming  down  the  opposite  hill  to  attack  him.  In  this  dilem« 
ma  he  formed  his  men  into  a  hollow  square,  and  proceeded  on  his  march* 
Meanwhile,  Tiemdriech  having  been  reinforced  by  a  party  ofKcppoch's 
meu,  headed  by  the  chief,  hastened  the  pursuit,  and  soon  came  up 
with  the  fugitives.  To  spare  the  efi'usion  of  blood,  Keppoch  advanced 
alone  to  Scott's  party,  required  them  to  surrender,  and  offered  them 
quarters ;  but  assured  them,  that,  in  case  of  resistance,  they  would  be  cut 
to  pieces.  Fatigued  with  a  long  march,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
increasing  bodies  of  Highlanders,  Captain  Scott,  who  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  had  had  two  of  his  men  killed,  accepted  the  terms  ofiered,  and 
surrendered.  This  affair  was  scarcely  over,  when  Lochiel  arrived  on 
the  spot  with  a  party  of  Camerons,  and  took  charge  of  the  prisoners, 
whom  he  carried  to  his  own  house  at  Achnacarie.  The  result  of  this 
singular  rencounter,  in  which  the  Highlanders  did  not  lose  a  single  man, 
was  hailed  by  them  as  the  harbinger  of  certain  success,  and  they  re- 
quired no  fiirther  inducement  to  prosecute  the  war  thus  auspiciously  be- 
gun, as  they  imagined.* 

•  Home's  Works,  vol  Hi.  p.  IS.— Kirkoonnel  MS^Tour  in  tbs  Higlilaiids.  Lond., 
1818.  Lord  President  Forbes,  in  a  leUar  to  Sir  Alexmnder  Maodonald,  I9tli  August, 
1746,  thus  alludes  to  this  aflair,  "  This  suoosss,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  I  am  aliaid  will 
elevate  too  mudi,  and  be  the  occasion  of  farther  folly.  Two  companies  of  the  Royals 
made  prisoners,  sounds  pretty  well,  and  wiU  surely  be  passed  for  a  notable  achievement.'* 
^HoaWi  Worki,  voL  iii.  p.  S98l 
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CliarleSy  to  wnom  it  may  be  supposed  intelligence  of  this  afikir  was 
instantly  sent,  left  Kinlochmoidart  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  on 
which  day  he  went  by  water  to  the  seat  of  Alexander  Maodonald  ot 
Glenalladale,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Shiel,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gor- 
don of  Glenbucket,  who  brought  with  him  Captain  Sweetenham^  an 
English  officer  of  Guise's  regiment«  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
a  party  of  Keppoch's  men  while  on  his  way  to  Fort  William  to  inspect 
that  fortress.  The  prince  passed  the  night  at  Glenalladale,  and  with  his 
attendants^  who  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  persons,  proceeded 
about  six  o'clock  next  morning  in  three  boats  Ibr  Glenfinnin*  and 
landed  within  a  few  hours  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Shiel,  where  the  lit- 
tle river  Finnin  fidls  into  the  lake. 

Glenfinnin,  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous,  is  a  narrow  vale 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  high  and  rocky  mountains,  between  which 
the  river  Finnin  runs.  Thb  glen  forms  the  inlet  from  Moidart  into 
Lochaber,  and  at  its  gorge  is  about  fifteen  miles  west  from  Fort  William. 
On  landing,  the  prince  was  received  by  the  laird  of  Morar  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Glenflnnin, 
where  they  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock.  Charles,  of  course,  expected 
to  find  a  large  **  gathering  of  the  clans"  in  the  vale  awaiting  his  ap* 
proach ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lonely  glen,  except  the  solitary 
rahabitants  of  the  few  huts  which  formed  the  hamlet  Chagrined  and 
disappointed,  Charles  entered  one  of  these  hovek  to  ruminate  over  the 
supposed  causes  which  might  have  retarded  the  assembling  of  his  fnends. 
After  waiting  about  two  hours  in  anxious  suspense,  he  was  relieved 
from  his  solicitude  by  the  distant  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  which  occasionally 
broke  upon  his  ear,  and  by  its  gradual  increase,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  a  party  was  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  glen.  While  all 
eyes  were  turned  towards  the  point  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  a  dark 
mass  was  seen  overtopping  the  hill  and  descending  its  side.  This  was 
the  clan  Cameron,  amounting  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men, 
with  Lochiel,  their  chief,  at  their  head.  They  advanced  in  two  co- 
lumns, of  three  men  deep  each,  with  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  in 
the  late  scufSe  between  tlie  lines. 

If  in  the  state  of  suspense  in  which  he  was  kept  after  entering  Glen- 
finnin,  the  spirits  of  Charles  suffered  a  temporary  depression,  they  soon 
recovered  their  wonted  buoyancy  when  he  beheld  the  gallant  band  which 
now  stood  before  him.  Without  waiting,  therefore,  for  the  other  dans 
who  were  expected  to  join,  the  prince  at  once  resolved  to  raise  his  stand- 
ard and  to  declare  open  war  against  '*  the  elector  of  Hanover,"  as 
George  the  Second  was  called,  **  and  his  adherents."  *  The  marquis 
of  Tttllibardine,  to  whom,  from  his  rank,  was  allotted  the  honour  of  un- 
furling the  standard,  took  his  station  on  a  small  knoU  in  the  centre  of  the 
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▼ale»  wbere,  supported  by  two  men,  he  displayed  the  banner*  and  pro- 
elaimed  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  as  king  before  the  assembled  host» 
who  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  The  flag  used  upon  this 
occasion  was  of  silk,  of  a  white,  blue*  and  red  texture,  but  without  any 
motto.  After  proclamation,  a  commission  of  the  following  tenor  from 
the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  appointing  his  son  Prince  Charles  regent 
of  these  kingdoms,  was  read  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine. 

**  James  R. 
^  Whereas  we  have  a  near  prospect  of  being  restored  to  the  throne  of 
our  ancestors,  by  the  good  inclinations  of  our  subjects  towards  us ;  and 
whereas  on  account  of  the  present  situatioq  of  thb  country  it  wiH  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  be  present  in  person  at  the  first  setting 
up  of  our  royal  standard,  and  even  some  time  after ;  we  therefore  esteem 
It  for  our  service,  and  the  good  of  our  kingdoms  and  dominions,  to 
nominate  and  appoint,  as  we  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint 
our  dearest  son,  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  sole  regent  of  our  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  our  otlier  dominions 
during  our  absence.  It  is  our  will  and  intention  that  our  said  dearest 
son  should  enjoy  and  exercise  all  that  power  and  authority,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  constitution  of  our  kingdoms,  has  been  enjoyed 
and  exercised  by  former  regents.  Requiring  all  our  faithftil  subjects  to 
give  all  due  submission  and  obedience  to  our  regent  aforesaid,  as  imme- 
diately representing  our  royal  person,  and  acting  by  our  authority. 
And  we  hereby  revoke  all  commissions  of  regency  granted  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever.  And  lastly,  we  hereby  dbpen^^e  with  all 
formalities,  and  other  omissions  that  may  be  herein  contained  ;  declaring 
this  our  commission  to  be  as  firm  and  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  if  it  had  passed  our  great  seals,  and  as  if  it  were  according  to  the 
usual  style  and  forms.  Given  under  our  sign  manual  and  privy  signet 
at  our  court  at  Rome,  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  our  reign.    J.  R." 

The  reading  of  this  commission  was  succeeded  by  the  following  mani- 
festo, of  same  date. 

<«  James  VIII.  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Scotland, 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
&c.  To  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  what  degree  or 
quality  soever,  greeting. 

^Having  always  borne  the  most  constant  affection  to  our  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  whence  we  derive  our  royal  origin,  and 
where  our  progenitors  have  swayed  the  sceptre  with  glory  through  a 
longer  succession  of  kings  than  any  monarchy  upon  earth  con  at  this 
day  boast  of;  we  cannot  but  behold  with  the  deepest  concern  the 
miseries  they  suffer  under  a  foreign  usurpation,  and  the  intolerable  bur- 
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deDS  daily  added  to  their  yoke,  which  become  yet  more  sensible  to  us 
when  we  consider  the  constant  zeal  and  affection  the  generality  of  our 
subjects  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom  have  expressed  for  us  on  all  occa« 
sionsy  and  particuhirly  when  we  had  the  satis&ction  of  being  ourselves 
amongst  them* 

**  We  see  a  nation  always  famous  for  valour,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  greatest  of  foreign  potentates,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  an  union  with  a  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. In  consequence  of  this  pretended  union,  gprievous  and  unprece- 
dented taxes  have  been  laid  on,  and  levied  with  severity  in  spite  of  all 
the  representations  that  could  be  made  to  the  contrary ;  and  these  have 
not  fiiiled  to  produce  that  poverty  and  decay  of  trade  which  were  easily 
foreseen  to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  oppressive  measures. 

"  To  prevent  the  just  resentment  which  could  not  but  arise  from  such 
usage,  our  faithful  Highlanders,  a  people  always  trained  up  and  inured 
to  arms,  have  been  deprived  of  them ;  forts  and  citadels  have  been  built 
and  garrisoned  where  no  foreign  invasion  could  be  apprehended,  and  a 
military  government  has  been  effectually  introduced,  as  into  a  conquer* 
ed  country*  It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  consequences  of  such 
violent  and  unprecedented  proceedings,  if  a  timely  remedy  be  not  put  to 
them ;  neither  is  it  less  manifest  that  such  a  remedy  can  ever  be  ob- 
tained but  by  our  restoration  to  the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  into  whose 
royal  heart  such  destructive  maxims  could  never  find  admittance* 

"  We  think  it  needless  to  call  to  mind  how  solicitous  we  have  ever 
been,  and  how  often  we  have  ventured  our  royal  person,  to  compass  this 
great  end  ;  which  the  Divine  Providence  seems  now  to  have  furnished 
us  with  the  means  of  doing  effectually  by  enabling  our  good  subjects  in 
England  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  under  which  they  have  likewise  felt  their 
share  of  the  common  calamities.  Our  former  expenence  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  cheerful  and  hearty  concurrence  of  our  Soots  sub- 
jects on  this  occasion,  towards  the  perfecting  the  great  and  glorious 
work ;  but  that  none  may  be  deterred  by  the  memory  of  past  miscar- 
riages fl-om  returning  to  their  duty,  and  being  restored  to  the  happiness 
they  formerly  enjoyed,  we  in  this  public  manner  think  fit  to  make 
known  our  gracious  intentions  towards  all  our  people. 

**  We  do  therefore,  by  this  our  royal  declaration,  absolutely  and  effec- 
tually pardon  and  remit  all  treasons,  and  other  crimes  hitherto  commit- 
.ted  against  our  royal  father,  or  ourselves.  From  the  benefit  of  which 
pardon  we  except  none,  but  such  as  shall,  after  the  publication  hereof, 
wilfully  and  maliciously  oppose  us,  or  those  who  shall  appear  or  en- 
deavour to  appear  in  arms  for  our  service. 

**  We  fiirther  declare  that  we  will  with  all  convenient  speed  call  a  tr^e 
parliament ;  that  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  such  an  assembly,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  repair  the  breaches  caused  by  so  long  an  usurpation, 
to  redress  all  grievances,  and  to  free  our  people  from  the  unsupportable 
burden  of  the  malt-tax,  and  all  other  hardships  and  impositions  which 
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have  been  the  consequences  of  the  pretended  union ;  that  so  the  nation 
may  be  restored  to  that  honour,  liberty,  and  independency,  which  it 
formerly  enjoyed. 

"  We  likewise  promise  upon  our  royal  word  to  protect,  secure,  and 
maintain  all  our  Protestant  subjects  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
and  in  the  secure  possession  of  all  churches,  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools,  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

**  All  this  we  shall  be  ready  to  confirm  in  our  first  parliament ;  in 
which  we  promise  to  pass  any  act  or  acts  that  shall  be  judged  necessary 
to  secure  each  private  person  in  the  full  possession  of  his  liberty  and 
property,  to  advance  trade,  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  establish  the 
general  welfere  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  In  all  such  matters  we 
are  fully  resolved  to  act  always  by  the  advice  of  our  parliaments,  and  to 
value  none  of  our  titles  so  much  as  that  of  eommon  father  of  our  people^ 
which  we  shall  ever  show  ourselves  to  be  by  our  constant  endeavours  to 
promote  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  all  our  subjects.  And  we  shall  be  par- 
ticularly solicitous  to  settle,  encourage,  and  maintain  the  fishery  and 
linen  manufactures  of  the  nation,  which  we  are  sensible  may  be  of  such 
advantage  to  it,  and  which  we  hope  are  works  reserved  for  us  to  ac- 
complish. 

**  As  for  those  who  shall  appear  more  signally  zealous  for  the  recovery 
of  our  just  rights  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  we  shall  take  eSe^ 
tual  care  to  reward  them  according  to  their  respective  degrees  and 
merits.  And  we  particularly  promise,  as  aforesaid,  our  full,  free,  and 
general  pardon  to  all  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  now  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  usurper,  whether  of  the  sea  or  land,  provided  that  upon 
the  publication  hereof,  and  before  they  engage  in  any  fight  or  battle 
against  our  forces,  they  quit  the  said  unjust  and  unwarrantable  service, 
and  return  to  their  duty,  in  which  case  we  shall  pay  them  all  the  arrears 
that  shall  be  at  that  time  due  to  them  from  the  usurper;  we  shall  grant  to 
tlie  officers  the  same  commissions  they  shall  then  bear,  if  not  higher ; 
and  to  all  soldiers  and  sailors  a  gratification  of  a  whole  year's  pay  for 
their  forwardness  in  promoting  our  service. 

**  We  fiurther  promise  and  declare,  that  the  vassals  of  such  as  shall 
without  regard  to  our  present  declaration,  obstinately  persist  in  their 
rebellion,  and  thereby  forfeit  all  pretensions  to  our  royal  clemency,  shall 
be  delivered  from  all  servitude  they  were  formerly  bound  to,  and  shall 
have  grants  and  charters  of  their  lands  to  be  held  immediately  of  the 
crown,  provided  they,  upon  the  publication  of  this  our  royal  declaration, 
declare  openly  for  us,  and  join  heartily  in  the  cause  of  their  country* 

^^*And  having  thus  declared  our  gracious  intentions  to  our  lovmg 
subjects,  we  do  hereby  require  and  command  them  to  be  assisting  to  us 
in  the  recovery  of  our  rights,  and  of  their  own  liberties ;  and  that  all 
our  subjects  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  do,  upon  the  setting  up  of  our 
royal  standard,  immediately  repair  to  it,  or  join  themselves  to  such  as 
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shall  first  appear  for  us  in  their  respective  shires  ;  and  also  to  seize  the 
horses  and  arms  of  all  suspected  persons,  and  all  ammunition^  forage, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  our  forces. 

**  We  also  strictly  command  all  receivers,  collectors,  or  other  persons 
who  may  be  seiied  of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  levied  in  the  name 
or  for  the  use  of  the  usurper,  to  retain  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  in 
their  own  hands,  till  they  can  pay  them  to  some  person  of  distinction 
appearing  publicly  for  us,  and  demanding  the  same  for  our  use  and  ser* 
vice;  whose  receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  a  sufficient  dischai^  for  all  such 
collectors,  receivers,  or  other  persons,  their  heirs,  Ac. 

*^  Lastly,  we  do  hereby  require  all  sheriflh  of  shires,  stewards  of 
stewartries,  and  their  respective  deputies,  magistrates  of  royal  boroughs, 
and  bailies  of  regalities,  and  all  others  to  whom  it  may  belong,  to  pub- 
lish this  our  declaration,  at  the  market  crosses  of  their  respective  towns 
and  boroughs,  and  there  to  proclaim  us  under  the  penalty  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law,  for  their  neglect  of  so  necessary  and  im  - 
portant  a  duty/' 

After  this  manifesto  had  been  read,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine  re 
turned  to  the  prince's  quarters  with  the  standard  under  an  escort 
of  fifty  Camerons.  .  In  about  an  hour  after  the  conclusion  of  this  cere- 
mony, Macdonald  of  Keppoch  joined  the  prince  with  three  hundred  of 
'  his  men ;  and  in  the  evening  some  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Macleod, 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  arrived  at  Glenfinnin,  proffer- 
ed their  services  to  the  prince,  and  offered  to  return  to  Skye,  and  raise 
all  the  men  they  could  in  support  of  his  cause.  On  arriving  at  Glen- 
finnin, Macdonald  of  Tiemdriech,  presented  the  prince  with  an  excel- 
lent horse  which  he  had  taken  from  Captain  Scott  The  animated  ap- 
pearance of  the  glen,  which  now  resounded  with  the  martial  strains  of  the 
pibroch,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  solitary  gloom  which  pervaded 
when  the  prince  entered  it  Instead  of  the  small  party  which  joined 
him  in  the  morning,  Charles^  found  himself  within  a  few  hours  there- 
after at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  twelve  hundred  brave  and  resolute 
men,  warmly  attached  to  his  person  and  cause,  and  ready  and  willing  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  his  service.  Charles  was  exceedingly  delighted  at  the 
appearance  of  his  little  army,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  at  no  other 
time  did  he  look  more  cheerful  or  display  a  greater  buoyancy  of  spirits.* 

Of  the  many  singular  circumstances  attending  this  extraordinary  in- 
surrection, the  utter  ignorance  in  which  the  personage  in  whose  name  it 
was  undertaken  was  kept  >•  not  the  least  Charles  had  indeed  writ- 
ten  his  father  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  France,  acquainting  him 
with  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  but  before  his  letter  reached  Rome,  the 
prince  was  actually  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  object  of  Charles  in 
concealing  his  design  from  the  Chevalier  is  obvious.  He  was  aware 
that  his  fother  would  have  opposed  such  a  rash  attempt  and  might  pre 

•  Jaoobitt  Memoirt,  p.  Mb 
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bably  hare  applied  to  the  court  of  France  to  prevent  his  departure ;  and 
having  taken  hift  resolution,  he  was  determined  not  to  put  it  in  jeopardy 
by  too  timely  an  announcement  of  his  intentions.  Whatever  opinion 
may  now  be  formed  of  the  prudence  of  an  undertaking,  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  boldest  strokes  of  po- 
litical wisdom,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prince,  in  thus  withholding  from  his  parent  all  knowledge  of  the  design 
he  had  formed  for  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  daring  ambition. 
Though  under  the  corrupt  influence  of  a  few  interested  persons,  whom 
he  kept  about  his  person,*  he  still  retabed  a  sufficient  portion  of  filial 
respect  to  prevent  him  from  violating  the  declared  injunctions  of  his 
fiither ;  and  as  no  opposition  short  of  actual  violence  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  forego  his  resolution  of  going  to  Scotland,  he  avoided 
the  disagreeable  alternative  of  disregarding  the  commands  which  his 
father  would  have  laid  upon  him  by  taking  the  course  he  did. 

When  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  received  the  prince's  letter,  which 
informed  him,  that  he  was  to  proceed  instantly  to  Scotland,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  and  agitated  rf  but  as  the  step  had  been  taken,  he 
became  reconciled  to  it,  and  even  could  not  help  applauding  the  cour- 
age of  the  prince  in  entering  upon  the  enterprise.  Writing  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  the  Chevalier  says,  **  I  have 
now  by  me  your  letters  of  the  fourteenth  July,  and  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  which  last  came  by  the  courier,  which  brought  me  an  account 
of  the  resolution  the  prince  had  taken,  and  executed  without  consulting 
me,  for  he  was  very  sure  I  would  not  have  approved  it,  tlio'  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  the  courage  and  sentiments  he  shows  on  this  occasion, 
will  always  do  him  honor.":t  Again  in  writing  to  his  agent,  Sempil, 
same  day,  he  observes,  **  What  takes  me  up  wholly  at  present,  is  the 
resdlution  the  prince  has  taken  and  executed,  without  my  knowledge. 
•  •  •  The  question  now  is  to  look  forward,  and  not  to  blame  what  is  past. 
It  is  true,  1  never  should  have  advised  tfie  prince  to  have  taken  such  a 
step,  but  since  it  is  taken  it  must  be  supported,  and  whatever  be  the 
event,  it  will  certainly  turn  much  to  the  prince's  personal  honor,  nay, 
even  something  may  be  said  to  justify  what  he  has  done.  The  usage 
be  met  with  in  France,  and  the  dread  of  a  peace,  were  no  doubt  strong 
motives  to  push  him  on  a  rash  undertaking,  than  to  sit  still ;  and  who 
knows  but  what  has  happened,  may,  in  some  measure,  force  the  court  oi 
France  out  of  shame  to  support  him,  while  otherwise  perhaps  they  had 
continued  to  neglect  him,  and  then  have  abandoned  him  at  last  .  •  • 
The  prince's  example  will,  I  hope,  animate  our  friends  in  England ;  he 
has  ventured  generously  for  them,  and  if  they  abandon  him,  they  them- 
selves, and  indeed  our  country,  will  be  ruined."§ 

•  Set  axtimct  Letter  from  the  ChevaUer  to  O'Bryap,  16  August,  1743^  In  the  Append!  &. 
t  Writing  to  O'Bryan,  he  lays,  (11  August,  1746)  *  Je  tous  avoue  que  ma  surpriM  «t 
mon  agitation  £toient  grandee  en  apprannant  cotte  noaveWt.**-^ Stuart  JPapen, 
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It  had  always  been  the  opiuioo  of  the  Chevalier — an  opinion  whtcJi 
experience  has  shown  was  well  founded — that  no  attempt  on  Scotland 
could  possibly  succeed,  unless  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  landing 
in  England,  and  he  now  saw  the  necessity  of  enforcing  this  considera- 
tion more  strongly  than  ever  upon  the  court  of  France.  In  the  letter 
which  Charles  had  sent  him,  he  desired  his  father  to  write  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  Cardinal  Tencin,  to  urge  them  for  support.  The  Che* 
Talier,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  king  and  to  the  cardinal 
but  addressed  himself  also  to  the  Marechal  de  Noailles,  and  the  whole 
of  the  French  ministers.*  Alluding  to  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  prince  by  a  descent  on  England,  the  Chevalier  says  in  the  letter 
to  Ormond,  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made ;  **  Enfln, 
since  the  step  is  taken,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  do  our 
best  to  support  it,  and  I  am  very  sure  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your 
side  for  that  effect  My  darkness,  my  anxiety,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
my  reflections  on  this  occasion,  are  so  great  that  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject  at  present.  In  the  mean  time,  I  now  write  to 
Lord  Marischal  by  the  way  of  Paris,  and  write  also  directly  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  all  the  ministers,  for  without  a  landing  in  £ng 
land  is  soon  made,  humanly  speaking,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
prince  to  succeed.'*  He  repeats  almost  the  same  observations  in  bis 
letter  to  Sempil,  also  referred  to:  *'I  know  not  particularly  the 
grounds  he  (the  prince)  goes  upon,  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  room 
to  hope  he  will  succeed,  except  he  be  vigorously  supported  by  the  court 
of  France ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  all  of  us  in  our  different  spheres 
leave  nothing  undone  for  that  effect  I  now  write  myself  to  the  king 
of  France  and  all  the  ministers,  and  we  must  be  all  of  us  more  than 
ever  solely  and  wholly  intent  on  the  great  object** 

But  the  Chevalier,  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  early  succours  for  the 
prince,  did  not  confine  himself  to  words.  To  pay  off  the  debts  which 
Charles  had  contracted  before  his  departure,  he  immediately  remitted 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  francs  to  O'Bryan,  his  chief  agent  at 
Paris,  and  placed  another  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs  in  the  hands  of 
Waters,  junior,  his  banker  at  Paris,  at  the  disposal  of  O'Bryan,  to 
meet  instant  contingencies,  f  He  afterwards  remitted  to  Waters, 
through  Bellont,  his  banker  at  Rome,  eighty  thousand  Roman  crowns, 
and  promised  another  remittance  of  eight-and-twenty  thousand  in  a 
few  weeks,  which,  he  said,  would  exhaust  his  treasury. 

*  See  the  letter  to  the  king  of  Fninoe,  Appendix,  So,  V.  Thoee  letten,  ten  in  nam- 
ber,  all  bear  the  date  of  11th  Auguet,  1746. 

f  "  J'al,  (mjrt  the  ChoTaller  to  O*  Bryan,  16lh,  Aug.  1745,)  enYO}-^  la  iemalne  pa»6e 
200,000  Pranci  i  Paris  pour  payer  ce  que  le  Prlnoe  arnlt  empnint^  avant  que  de  partlr, 
et  J*eip^re  en  eas  de  beeoln  pouroir  lever  quelque  argent  tur  quelquee  petite  fondt  qui 
me  restent  ley,  et  ear  lee  pierrerlee  dn  Prince  m^me,  mait  tout  cela  n'lra  pea  fort  Join,  «t 
h  moina  que  la  France  ne  la  eeooun  largement,  Je  ne  e^al  oe  que  arrlTera.**— 5i(«artf 
Pdperi, 
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In  his  lettejr  to  the  king  of  France,  the  Chevalier  informed  him  that 
he  had  learned  with  great  astonishment  the  departure  of  the  prince  for. 
Scotland;  that  knowing  well  that  he  would  never  have  approved  of 
such  a  step,  he  had  taken  and  put  his  resolution  into  effect  without  con- 
sulting him ;  but  that  being  done,  he  was  obliged  in  sincerity  to  con- 
fess that  he  could  not  but  admire  the  conduct  of  the  prince  in  entering 
upon  the  enterprise,  which,  he  was  certain,  would,  make  a  great  and 
fiivourable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  adherents.  He  stated, 
however,  his  conviction,  that  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  force  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  prince  to  succeed,  and  he  entreated  his 
majesty  to  furnish  the  necessary  assistance.  He  reminded  him  that 
the  prince  had  been  invited  by  him  into  France,  and  although  a  year 
and  a  half  had  since  elapsed,  that  he  certainly  had  not  forgot  the  object 
which  brought  his  son  thither ;  and  tliat  a  crisis  had  now  arrived,  when 
the  smallest  delay  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  might  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  success  of  the  brave  attempt  which  the  prince  had  made, 
and  that  he  might  now,  at  little  risk  and  at  a  small  expense,  finish  the 
work  "which  the  prince  was  about  to  commence.  As  to  himself  per- 
sonally, the  Chevalier  informed  Louu  that  he  had  formerly  intimated  to 
him  that  he  intended  to  resign  his  rights  to  the  prince;  and  that  his  in- 
tentions were  still  the  same,  with  this  difference  however,  that  while  he 
formerly  considered  that  such  a  step  would  be  advantageous  for  his  fami- 
ly, it  had  now  become  indispensably  necessary  for  his  own  honour,  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  as  be  considered  that  he  should  act  rashly, 
and  be  guilty  of  bad  fiuth  towards  his  subjects,  if  he  pretended  to  take 
upon  himself  the  cares  of  government,  when  he  was  incapable  of  any 
fatigue  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  consequently  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  These  sentiments,  of  the  sincerity  of  which 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  do  great  honour  to  James,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  letters,  is  entitled  to  stand  in  a  higher  station  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scale  than  has  been  hitherto  assigned  him. 

The  proceedings  of  government  to  suppress  the  insurrection  are  now 
to  engage  the  reader's  attention* 


CHAPl'ER  11. 

Apiithy  of  tht  OoTorniiimit— Frodamatioii  by  Um  Lordi  of  tho  Rogoncyi— •Intolligonoi 
of  the  Prince's  arriYal  neelrod  at  Edinburgh— Coiidiiot  of  Mtdeod  of  Madaod— 
Contndlctory  raporti  tt  Edinburgh — PropAradom  of  Sir  John  Cope— Leavot  Edin- 
burgh for  Stiriing— Marches  to  the  North— Arrives  at  Dalwhinnie— Holds  a  Council 
of  War— Resolves  to  march  te  Inverness— Counter  proclamatipn  of  Prince  Charles— 
Marches  firom  Glenllnnln — Creeses  Corriearra^ — Flight  of  Cope  to  Invemeea-^ 
March  of  Charles  to  the  South— Enters  Athole— Arrives  at  Perth — ^Joined  by  Lord 
George  Murray  and  others— Preparations  made  by  Charles  at  Perth^Proceedlngs 
and  alarm  at  Edinburgh- Association  of  Volunteen  formed— Municipal  Intriguea. 

No  event  was  less  expected  on  the  part  ofthe  government  than  the  land« 
ing  of  Charles  Edward.  A  flying  report  had,  indeed,  been  spread  in 
the  Highlands  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  that  the  prince  was  to  come 
over  in  the  coarse  of  that  season ;  but  no  person,  not  in  the  secret 
of  his  design,  could  have  imagined  that  Charles  had  any  intention 
to  risk  his  person  without  being  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  body 
of  troops,  and  no  disposition  appeared  on  the  part  of  France  to  assist 
him. 

The  report  alluded  to  was  first  communicated  in  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  consideration  in  the  Highlands  to  Lord-president  Forbes, 
who,  on  the  second  of  July,  showed  it  to  Sir  John  Cope,  the  commander 
in  chief  in  Scotland.  Little  credit  was,  however,  attached  to  the  report, 
either  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  or  by  the  president.  Cope,  though 
equally  incredulous,  considered  it  his  duty  to  communicate  the*report 
to  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland ;  and  to 
provide  against  any  contingency  that  might  occur,  he  proposed  that  the 
forts  of  Scotland  should  be  well  provided,  and  that  arms  should  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  use  of  the  well-affected  clans.  In  an  answer  which  the 
marquis  wrote  upon  the  ninth,  he  ordered  Cope  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  the  north,  but  informed  him,  that,  as  the  measures  he  proposed  were 
considered  by  the  lords  of  the  regency  acting  in  behalf  of  the  king  dur- 
ing his  miyesty's  absence  in  Hanover,  as  likely  to  create  alarm,  they 
had  declined  to  enter  into  them.* 

But  the  lords  of  the  regency  were  soon  aroused  from  their  supine- 
Dcss  by  advices  from  abroad  that  the  French  court  wa#  meditating  an 

"Cope's  Trial,  p.  lOS. 
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invasion  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  pretender  bad 
left  Nantes  in  a  French  man-of-war,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
actually  landed  in  Scotland.  On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  marquis 
of  Tweeddale  wrote  Sir  John  Cope,  communicating  to  him  the  news 
which  had  just  been  received,  and  despatched  letters  of  same  date  also 
to  Lord  Milton,  the  justice-clerk,*  and  to  the  lord-advocate,  with 
similar  inteiligenccy  and  enjoining  them  to  keep  a  strict  look  out, — to 
concert  what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  a  landing, — and  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  for  making  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  intelligence, — and  to  transmit  to  the  marquis,  from  time  to  time, 
such  information  as  they  were  able  to  collect.  The  lords-justices, 
however,  without  waiting  for  a  return  to  these  letters,  issued,  on  the  sixth 
of  August,  the  following  proclamation. 

**  Whereas,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  majesty's  reign,  It  was  enacted,  that  if  the  eldest,  or  any 
other  son  or  sons  of  the  person  who  pretended  to  be  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  King  James  II.  and  since  his  death  as- 
sumed the  name  and  title  of  James  III.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  should,  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1744,  land,  or 
attempt  to  land,  or  bo  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  or  territories  tliereunto  belonging,  or  should  be  found  on 
board  any  ship,  .vessel,  or  boat,  being  so  on  board  with  an  intent  to  land 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  dominions  or  territories 
aforesaid,  he  and  they  respectively  should,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act, 
stand  and  be  adjudged  attainted  of  high  treason  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  And  whereas  we  have  received  information  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  said  pretender  did  lately  embark  in  France  in  or- 
der to  hind  in  some  part  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms,  we,  being  moved 
with  just  indignation  at  so  daring  an  attempt,  and  desirous  that  the  said 
act  may  be  carried  effectually  into  execution,  have  thought  it  fit,  by  ad- 
vice of  his  majesty's  privy-council,  and  do  hereby  in  his  majesty's 
name,  command  and  require  all  his  majesty's  officers,  civil  and  military, 
and  all  other  his  majesty's  loving  subjects,  to  use  tlieir  utmost  endea- 
vours to  seize  and  secure  the  said  son  of  the  pretender,  whenever  he 
shall  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  be  found  in  Great  Britain  or  Irehind, 
or  any  of  the  dominions  or  territories  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  or  shall  be  found  on  board  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  being  so 
on  board  with  intent  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the 
dominions  or  territories  aforesaid,  in  order  to  his  being  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  immediately,  when  he  shall  be  so  seize<l 
and  secured,  to  one  of  hts  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state*  And 
to  the  intent  that  all  due  encouragement  be  given  to  so  important  a 
service,  we  do  hereby  further,  in  his  majesty's  name,  promise  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  such  person  or  peisons  who  shall  so  seize 


'•  Ay\u  iiilix  !(•  Ilutnf*s  work*,  No.  V. 


and  aecare  the  said  son  of  the  said  pretender,  so  as  that  be  may  bo 
brought  to  JQstioe ;  and  his  miyesty's  high-treasurer  or  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury  for  the  time  being,  is,  and  are  hereby 
required,  to  make  payment  thereof  accordingly*  And  if  any  of  the 
persons  who  have  adhered  to  or  assisted,  or  who  shall  adhere  to  or  as- 
sist the  said  pretender  or  his  said  son,  shall  seize  and  secure  him  the 
said  son  as  aforesaid,  he  or  they,  who  shall  so  seize  and  secure  him» 
shall  have  his  majesty's  gracious  pardon,  and  shall  also  receive  the  said 
reward,  to  be  paid  in  manner  aforesaid.** 

The  express  sent  by  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  third  of  August,  but  the  advices  which  had  been  received  in 
Tendon  had  preceded  it.  The  lord-president,  in  a  letter  written  the 
day  before  to  Mr  Pelham,  *  mentions  the  alarm  which,  in  a  state  of 
profound  tranquillity,  these  advices  had  created.  The  report,  however, 
of  the  prince's  intended  visit  was  discredited  by  the  president,  who  con- 
sidered the  "  young  gentleman's  game'*  to  be  then  '*  very  desperate**  in 
Scotland,  the  president  not  being  to  learn  that  there  was  '*  the  least  ap- 
paratus for  his  reception,  even  amongst  the  few  Highlanders  who  were 
expected  to  be  in  his  interest*'  As,  however,  where  there  was  so 
much  at  stake,  the  president  wisely  judged  that  no  report  respecting 
the  prince's  movements,  however  improbable,  was  to  be  disregarded, 
and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  make  his  accustomed  journey  to  the  north 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  to  the  end  that,  though,  as  he  himself  observes, 
his  *<  fighting  days"  were  over,  he  might  give  countenfmce  to  the  friends  of 
government,  and  prevent  the  seduction  of  the  unwary,  should  the  report 
turn  out  well-founded.  On  the  eighth  of  August,  the  lord-president 
wrote  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  stating  that  the  lord-advocate  and 
Sir  John  Cope  had  informed  him  of  the  advices  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  abroad,  but  expressing  his  disbelief  of  the  report,  which  he 
considered  <'  highly  improbable.**  "  I  consider  the  report  as  improba- 
ble, (he  observes,)  because  I  am  confident  that  young  man  cannot  with 
reason  expect  to  be  joined  by  any  considerable  force  in  the  Highlands. 
Some  loose  lawless  men  of  desperate  fortunes  may  indeed  resort  to  him ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  who  have 
ought  to  lose,  will,  after  the  experience  with  which  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifteen  furnished  them,  think  proper  to  risque  their  for- 
tunes on  an  attempt  which  to  them  must  appear  desperate ;  especially 
as  so  many  considerable  families  amongst  themselves  have  lately  ut- 
tered their  sentiments;  unless  the  undertaking  is  supported  by  an 
arm'd  power  from  abroad,  or  seconded  by  an  invasion  on  some 
other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions.**  f  To  provide  against  any 
emergency  which  might  arise  in  the  north,  his  lordship  proposed 
first,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  arms  should  be  lodged  in  the  forts  in 
the  Highlands,  with  directions  by  whom,  and  to  whom  they  might  be 
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delivered  out, — a  proposal  the  same  in  substance  as  that  made  by  Sir 
John  Cope ;  and  secondly^  that  money  or  credit  should  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  confidential  persons  in  the  north,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
service.  This  Ust-mentioned  measure  he  considered  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  it  could  not  be  expected^  as  he  observed,  that  private  individu- 
als  would  come  forward  with  money,  when  they  recollected  that  several 
gentlemen,  who,  from  the  want  of  money  in  the  year  seventeen  hun* 
dred  and  fifteen,  had  advanced  large  sums  out  of  their  pooketi  for 
the  public  service,  had  not  even  been  repaid,  fiur  less  rewarded  by  the 
government. 

The  lord-president,  though  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  gifted 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  political  foresight,  was,  from  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  character  of  Charles,  completely  deceived  in  his  specuU- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Tweeddale,  probably  misled  by  the  president,  on  whose 
personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Highlands  he  placed  great  re- 
liance, adopted  the  same  views.  In  an  answer  to  the  president's  let- 
ter which  the  marquis  wrote  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  he  thus 
expresses  himself:  **  I  own  I  have  never  been  alarmed  with  the  reports 
of  the  pretender's  son's  landing  in  Scotland.  I  consider  it  as  a  rash 
and  desperate  attempt,  that  can  have  no  other  consequence  than  the 
ruin  of  those  concerned  in  it."* 

On  the  same  day,  however,  on  which  the  president's  letter  to  Lord 
Tweeddale  was  written,  all  doubts  of  the  arrival  and  landing  of  the  prince 
were  removed  at  Edinburgh,  by  an  express  from  Lord  Milton,  the 
justice-derk,  then  at  Roseneath,  to  Sir  John  Cope,  enclosing  a  letter 
dated  the  fifth,  which  he  had  received  on  the  seventh  from  Mr  Campbell 
of  Stonefield,  sheriff  of  Argyle^  in  which  was  contained  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  by  the  latter  from  Mr  Campbell  of  Aird,  factor  to  the 
duke  of  Argyle  in  Mull  and  Morvem,  announcing  the  landing  of  the 
prince  in  Arisaig,  and  stating  that  some  of  the  Macdonalds  were  already 
up  in  arms,  and  that  other  Highlanders  were  preparing  to  follow  their 
example. 

This  news  was  confirmed  next  day,  by  another  express  firom  the  laird 
of  Macleod  to  the  lord-president,  dated  the  third  of  Augu&t.f  This  let- 
ter he  immediately  communicated  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Mr 
Home— who,  though  he  alludes  to  this  letter,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  writer,  either  because  he  may  have  been  unaware  of 
it,  or  wished  to  conceal  it — states  that  it  was  written  by  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  formerly  given  the  president  information  of  the 
prince's  design  of  coming  to  the  HighUnds.  If  so,  Macleod  was 
guilty  of  a  base  and  dishonourable  act,  as  he  had  certainly  promised  to 
join  the  prince,  if  supported  by  a  foreign  force.  He  might,  at  the  time 
he  is  supposed  to  have  communicated  the  information  of  the  prince's  in- 
tention, have  been  probably  apprised  of  Charles's  resolution  to  throw 
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faiimelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  if  aware  of  aach  in- 
tention, hia  conduct  is  still  more  inexcusable.  If,  from  a  pure  and  dis- 
contented motiycy  he  wished,  by  thus  giving  early  notice  of  danger,  to 
save  his  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  preserve  his  friends 
from  ruin,  his  conduct  must  be  considered  patriotic  and  praiseworthy ; 
but  his  previous  conduct,  as  a  partisan  of  the  exiled  family,  negatives 
such  a  presumption.  But  Macleod  himself  appears  to  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  he  thus  cunningly  puts 
the  president  on  his  guard  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  informant: 
"  As  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  public,  to  know  whence  yon  have  this 
information,  it  is,  I  fancy,  needless  to  mention  either  of  us,  (himself  and 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,)  but  this  we  leave  in  your  own  breast,  as 
you  are  a  much  better  judge  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  proper  to  be  done. 
I've  wrote  to  no  other ;  and  as  our  friendship  and  confidence  in  you  is 
without  reserve,  so  we  doubt  not  of  your  supplying  our  defects -pro- 
perly."* He  mentions  the  visit  of  young  Clanranald,  but  avoids 
any  allusion  to  its  object ;  and  observes  that  he  had  given  him  and  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  all  possible  assurances  of  his  prudence-f 

This  intelligence,  which  at  first  was  withheld  from  the  paUic,  was 
shortly  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Gazette,  containing  the  prodama- 
tion  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prince.  Nothing  was  now  talked  off  at 
Edinburgh  but  the  threatened  invasion.  In  the  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  public  were  still  kept^  the  most  contradictory  reports  were 
circulated.  A  rumour  of  th<  departure  of  Charles  fit>m  France  had  in- 
deed been  stated  in  the  Edinbuigh  Evening  Courant  a  few  days  before, 
and  the  same  paper  had  also,  on  the  back  of  this  report,  stated,  upon  the 
alleged  information  of  a  foreign  journal,  that  the  prince  had  actually 
landed  in  the  Highlands,  and  was  to  be  supported  by  thirty  thousand 
men  and  ten  ships  of  war ;  but  neither  of  these  statements  appears  to 
have  excited  any  sensation,  being  generally  discredited.  Now«  how- 
ever, every  person  firmly  believed  that  the  prince  had  arrived.  One 
day  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  be  had  landed  in  the  western  High- 
lands with  ten  thousand  French  troops.  Next  day  it  was  affirmed  with 
equal  confidence  that  he  had  landed  without  troops ;  but  that  wherever 
he  came  tlie  Highlanders  to  a  man  had  joined  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jacobites,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  arrival,  anxious  to  conceal 
the  &ct  till  Charles  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  industriously  cir- 
culated a  report  that  he  was  still  in  France,  and  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  coming  over.  To  divert  the  public  attention,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  weapons  of  ridicule.  In  their  conversation  they  repre- 
sented the  preparations  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  a  ludicrous  light ; 
and  to  make  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  sent  him 
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U.  p.  441,)  eaye  that  a  report  prerailed,  that  Macleod  transmitted  the  letter,  which  the 
prince  had  eent  him  hj  young  Clanranald,  to  Craigie,  the  lord-adToeate. 
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auonymoaB  letters  containing  most  absurd  articles  of  intelligence,  which 
they  afterwards  circulated  with  scurrilous  comments.* 

In  the  present  crisis  Sir  John  Cope  acted  with  more  wisdom  than  has 
been  usually  ascribed  to  him,  and  certainly  with  more  energy  than  his 
superiors.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  trust  entirely  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  consulted  lord-president  Forbes^  and  the  lord-advocate 
and  solicitor-generaly  the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  upon  the  course  to 
be  adopted  under  existing  circumstances.  No  man  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  Highlands  than  Forbes ;  and  in 
fixing  upon  him  as  an  adviser,  Cope  showed  a  laudable  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  the  best  advice  and  information  within  his  reach.  At  the 
period  now  in  question,  the  insurrection  was  in  a  state  of  mere  incep- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
there  was  little  probability  that  it  would  assume  a  formidable  character. 
At  all  events,  sound  policy  dictated  that  the  threatened  insurrection 
should  be  checked  in  its  bud,  and  as  its  progress  could  only  be  stopped 
by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  troops,  Cope  proposed,  and  his  proposal 
received  the  approbation  of  the  three  public  functionaries  before  named, 
to  march  to  the  Highlands  with  such  troops  as  he  could  collect.  The 
number  of  regular  troops  in  Scotland  did  not,  it  b  true,  amount  to 
three  thousand  roen,f  and  some  of  them  were  newly  raised ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  a  timely  and  judicious  disposition  of  about 
two-thirds  of  this  force  in  the  disaffected  districts,  the  embers  of  rebel- 
lion might  have  been  extinguished.  The  unfortunate  result  of  Cope's 
expedition  detracts  in  no  respect  from  the  design  he  thus  formed,  though 
the  propriety  of  his  subsequent  measures  may  well  indeed  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Having  formed  hb  resolution,  the  commander-in-chief  sent  expresses 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  August, 
announcing  his  intention  of  marching  to  the  Highlands.  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution  he  ordered  a  camp  to  be  formed  at  Stirling,  and  re- 
quired all  the  officers  who  were  absent  from  their  regiments,  to  repair 
to  their  respective  posts.  About  the  same  time  he  directed  the  lord- 
president  to  take  the  command  of  the  companies  raised  in  the  north  for 
Lord  Loudon's  Highland  regiment,  and  notified  the  appointment  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment  commanding  in  that  quarter.  As  there  was 
no  bread  in  the  country  through  which  he  intended  to  march,  he  bought 
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f  Tliera  ware  throe  foot  regiments,  t\m,  Gulao*!,  the  6tli,  stalloned  at  Aberdeen,— 
Mamy'ib  the  40lh^  scattered  among  the  garrisons  in  the  Highlund^— and  Lasoeiie's,  Uie 
47lh,  at  Edinburgh.  Also  two  companies  of  the  Scots  Ruyals,  (wlilcli  surrendered  to 
Keppoeh's  Hlghhuiden,)— 4wo  of  I^rd  SempU'k  regiment  stationed  at  Cupar-ln-Fife^ 
*^wo  of  the  Scots  Fuslleers  at  Glasgow,— three  of  Lord  John  Murray's  regiment  at 
Crielf, — Ave  of  Lee's  regiment,  the  44th,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  (the  remaining  five 
being  in  Berwick,)— bestdes  several  companies,  almost  complete,  of  Lord  Loudon's  Hlgli- 
land  regiment  Besides  these  there  were  two  regiments  of  dragoons^  those  of  Gar- 
diner and  Hamilton. 
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op  all  the  biscuit  which  the  bakers  of  Edinburgh  aod  Leith  had  on  hand, 
and  set  all  the  bakers  there,  as  well  as  those  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  to 
work  night  and  day  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  bread  sufficient  to  support 
his  army  for  twenty-one  days,* ' 

On  receipt  of  Cope's  letters,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  laid  them  be- 
fore the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  particularly  of  his  resolution  of  marching  into  the 
Highlands  with  such  troops  as  he  could  assemble.  The  secretary 
notified  the  approbation  of  their  lordships  in  a  letter  to  Cope ;  and 
so  satisfied  were  they  with  hb  plan,  that  when  they  understood  that 
the  march  had  been  delayed  only  for  a  day  or  two,  they  sent  down  an 
express  to  him,  with  positive  orders  to  begin  his  march  to  the  north 
instantly.  Their  lordships  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  causes 
which  retarded  his  march,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  want  of  mo- 
ney, a  credit  for  which  did  not  arri?e  till  the  seventeenth  of  August ; 
notwithstanding,  Cope  had  made  the  demand  as  early  as  the  third  of 
that  month.f  The  order  to  march  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  nineteenth 
of  August,  which  day  Cope,  accompanied  by  tiie  earl  of  Loudon 
and  several  officers,  set  off  for  Stirling,  where  he  arrived  in  the  evening. 
Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Charles  and  his  opponent  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies  on  the  same  day. 

The  force  which  Cope  found  upon  his  arrival  at  Stirling,  and  which 
had  been  collected  for  his  expedition,  consisted  of  twenty-five  companies 
of  foot,  amounting  alt<^ther  to  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  some  of 
Gardiner's  dragoons.  Leaving  the  dragoons,  which  could  be  of  no 
use  in  a  campaign  among  the  mountains,  behind  him,  Cope  began  his 
march  towards  the  north  on  the  twentieth,  carrying  along  with  him  four 
field-pieoes,  (one  and  a  half  pounders,)  as  many  cohoms,  and  a  thousand 
stand  of  spare  arms  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  well  affected  Highlanders 
as  might  join  him.  He  carried  also  with  him  a  considerable  number  of 
black  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Only  a  part,  however,  of  the 
bread  which  had  been  ordered  had  arrived ;  but  so  anxious  was  Cope 
to  obey  his  instructions,  that  he  began  his  march  with  the  limited  sup- 
ply he  had  received,  after  giving  orders  to  forward  the  remainder  as  soon  • 
as  it  should  arrive  at  Stirling. ;( 

Cope  halted  on  the  twenty-first  at  Crieff.  He  was  here  visited  by 
the  duke  of  Athole,  and  his  younger  brother.  Lord  George  Murray,  the 
latter  of  whom,  doubtless,  little  imagined  he  was  to  act  the  conspicuous 
part  he  afterwards  did,  as  commander  of  the  prince's  army.  The  duke 
attended  in  consequence  of  a  notice  which  Cope  had  sent  to  him  and  the 
other  leading  adherents  of  the  government,  through,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  territories  he  meant  to  pass,  requiring  them  to  raise 
their  men ;  but  neither  the  duke  nor  the  other  chiefs  who  had  been  ap-. 
plied  to  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  obey  the  call.    Lord  Glenorchy, 
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who  arrived  shortly  after  the  duke  aod  his  brother^  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time.  As  Cope  had  calculated 
upon  the  junction  of  a  considerable  body  of  Highlanders  on  his  route, 
he  was  exceedingly  disappointed  that  his  expectations  were  not  likely  to 
be  realized,  and  would  have  instantly  retraced  his  steps  had  the  orden 
of  government  allowed  him  a  dbcretionary  power ;  but  his  instructions 
were  too  peremptory  to  admit  of  a  return  to  Stirling.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, no  use  for  the  large  quantity  of  spare  arms,  he  sent  seven  hundred 
of  them  back  to  Stirling  castle.  This  was  a  judicious  step,  as  from  the 
want  of  carriages  he  could  not  have  got  them  transported  to  Inverness.* 

On  the  twenty-second  the  army  advanced  to  Amulrie,  where  it  stop- 
ped for  a  supply  of  bread.  Next  day  it  proceeded  to  Tay  bridge,  and 
on  the  twenty-fourth  reached  Trinifuir.  The  army  advanced  to  Dal- 
nacardoch  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August.  Here  Cope  was  met  by  Cap* 
tain  Sweetenham, — the  officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  when  on 
his  way  to  Fort  William  from  Ruthven,  and  who  had  been  released  on 
his  parole.  This  officer  informed  Sir  John  that  he  was  carried  to  Glen- 
finnin,  where  he  saw  the  rebels  erect  their  standard,  and  that  when  he 
left  them  on  the  twenty-first  they  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  men, 
—that  on  the  road  to  Dalwhinnie  he  had  met  several  parties  of  High- 
landers hastening  to  join  them, — and  that  on  arriving  at  Dalwhinnie  he 
had  been  informed  that  they  were  three  thousand  strong,  and  were  in 
full  march  towards  Corriearrack,  where  they  intended  to  meet  him 
and  give  him  battle.  Notwithstanding  this  alarming  intelligence.  Cope 
proceeded  on  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Dalwhinnie  next  day.  Here  ho 
received  a  letter  from  Lord-president  Forbes,  written  at  his  seat  of 
CuUoden  near  Inverness,  corroborating  the  intelligence  received  from 
Sweetenham  of  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and  of  their  intention  to  meet 
him  upon  Corriearrack. 

Corriearrack,  of  which  the  royal  army  had  now  come  within  sighc, 
and  over  which  it  was  Cope's  intention  to  march  into  Lochaber,  is  a 
lofty  mountain  of  immense  extent,  occupying  no  less  than  nine  miles 
out  of  the  eighteen  that  form  the  last  day's  march  from  Garviemore  to 
Fort  Augustus.  It  is  extremely  steep  on  the  south  side,  and  appears 
at  a  distance  to  rise  almost  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  The  ascent  to 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  on  the  south  side,  is  by  a  road  of  seventeen 
traverses ;  and  on  the  north  side,  the  long  descent  to  the  level  ground  is 
cfurried  on  by  traverses,  resembling,  in  some  respects,  those  on  the  south 
side.  As  there  are  several  gullies  and  brooks  on  the  south  side,  bridges 
have  been  thrown  across,  over  which  the  road  is  carried.  These  tortuosi- 
ties, rendered  absolutely  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  almost 
quadruple  the  real  distance,  which,  from  base  to  base,  does  not  exceed 
five  miles.  As  the  mountain  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  operations  of 
Highlanders,  it  is  evident  that  in  attempting  to  cross  Corriearrack,  Cope, 
if  attacked,  would  labour  under  every  disadvantage ;  for  while  his  men 
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i  eould  not  leave  the  road  in  pursuit  of  their  amailantty  the  latter  could 
keep  a  ninniDg  fire  from  numerous  positions,  from  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dislodge  them.  Cope  was  warned  by  the  president  of 
the  dangers  he  would  run,  and  his  fears  were  not  a  little  increased  by  a 
report  that,  on  arriving  at  the  bridge  of  Snugborough,  a  dangerous  pass 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain^  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  a  body  of 
Highlanders ;  and  that,  while  this  party  kept  him  employed,  he  was  to 
be  attacked  in  his  rear  by  another  body,  which  was  to  be  sent  round 
the  west  end  of  the  hilL* 

Alarmed  at  the  intelligence  he  had  received,— -distracted  by  a  variety 
of  reports  as  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  disgusted  with  the  apathy 
of  those  on  whose  support  he  had  relied.  Cope  called  a  council  of  war 
at  Dalwhinnie,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  to 
which  he  summoned  every  field  officer,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
different  corps  of  his  little  army.  He  would  have  acted  more  judiciously 
bad  ho  convened  a  council  at  Dalnacardoch,  when  he  first  received 
Intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders.  At  this  meeting.  Cope 
laid  before  his  officers  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  secretary  of 
state  to  march  to  the  north,  which  were  too  positive  to  be  departed  from 
without  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Afler  some  deliberation,  the  coun- 
cil were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  original  design  of  the  general 
of  marching  to  Fort  Augustus  over  Corriearrack,  was,  under  existing 
circumstances,  quite  impracticable.  Having  abandoned  the  design  of 
crossing  Corriearrack,  tlie  council  next  considered  what  other  course 
should  be  adopted.  The  wisest  course  certainly,  if  practicable,  would 
have  been  to  have  marched  back  to  Stirling,  and  to  have  guarded  the 
passes  of  the  Forth ;  but  against  this  proposal  it  was  urged,  that  the 
rebels,  by  marching  down  the  side  of  Loch  Rannoch,  would  be  able  to 
reach  Stirling  before  the  king's  troops,  and  that,  by  breaking  down  the 
bridges,  they  would  intercept  them  in  their  retreat*  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  at  Dalwhinnie,  no  other  course  therefore  remained, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  but  to  march  to  Inverness.  This 
opinion,  which  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  council,  was  delivered  to  Sir  John  Cope,  who,  acquiescing 
in  its  propriety,  immediately  issued  an  order  to  march.  We  must  now 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  prince  and  his  friends. 

Charles  remained  only  one  night  at  Glenfinnin.  On  the  twentieth 
of  August  he  marched  to  the  bead  of  Loch  Lochie,  where  he  encamped. 
At  this  place,  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  for  his  apprehension  was  brought 
him,  which  exasperated  the  Highlanders  to  such  a  degree  that  they  in- 
sisted on  a  counter  one  being  issued,  offering  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  "  the  Elector  of  Hanover."  Charles  remonstrated  against 
such  a  step,  but  he  was  forced  to  yield,  and  aocordingly  put  forth  the 
following  answer  :f 

•  Cope's  Trial,  p.  S4. 
f  Tlie  prince  thus  relatei  the  drcamiUncM  attending  this  aflklr  in  a  letter  to  his  fa- 
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^  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  &c*  liegent  of  the  Kingdoms 
of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging : 
**  Whereas  we  have  seen  a  certain  scandalous  and  .malicious  paper 
publbhed  in  the  style  and  form  of  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the 
sixth  instant,  wherein,  under  pretence  of  bringing  to  justice,  like  our 
royal  ancestor  King  Charles  the  I.  of  blessed  memory,  there  is  a  re* 
ward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  promised  to  those  who  shall 
deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  we  could  not  but  be  moved  with 
a  just  indignation  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  And  though,  from  our 
nature  and  principles,  we  abhor  and  detest  a  practice  so  unusual  among 
Christian  princesy  we  cannot  but,  out  of  a  just  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
our  persotti  promise  the  like  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to 
him,  or  those,  who  shall  seize  and  secure  till  our  farther  orders,  the  person 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  whether  landed  or  attempting  to  land  in  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  Should  any  fiUal  accident  happen 
from  hence,  let  the  blame  be  entirely  at  the  door  of  those  who  first  set 
the  infamous  example***  This  proclamation,  which  was  dated  from  the 
**  camp  at  Kinlocheiir  was  countersigned  by  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  had  lately  joined  the  prince,  and  had  been  appointed  hb  secretary. 
On  the  twenty-third,  the  prince  advanced  to  Fassefem,  the  seat  of 
Lochlel's  brother^  where  he  passed  the  night.  At  Loch  Lochie,  he  was 
obliged,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Highlanders  to  encumber  them- 
selves, to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  pick-axes, 
shovels,  &o.  which,  after  his  departure,  were  seized  by  the  garrison  of 
Fort  William,  who  besides  burned  the  houses  of  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  and  carried  off  their  cattle.*  While  at  Fassefem,  intelligence 
was  received  by  the  prince  of  the  march  of  Sir  John  Cope  from  Stirling. 
Having  previously  sent  off  his  baggage  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred 
Camerons  towards  Moy,  in  Lochaber,  Charles  put  his  army  in  motion 
on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  arrived  at  Moy  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  twenty-sixth,  the  prince  crossed  the  water  of  Lochie  with  his  army, 
and  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Invergary,  in  which  he  took  up  his 
quarters  for  the  night     During  the  night,  he  received  an  express  from 

ther,  dated  from  Peith,  lOlh  September,  174ft.  **  There  Is  one  thing,  end  but  one,  in 
which  I  had  any  diiKtrenoe  with  mj  Ceithful  Hlghlandera.  It  wee  about  the  price  upon 
my  kfneman'e  head,  whkh,  knowlngyourMaJeetyegenerous  humanity,  I  am  eure^  will 
ehock  you,  as  it  did  me,  when  I  was  ehown  the  proclamation,  eettlng  a  price  upon  my 
head.  1  imlled,  and  treated  it  with. the  dledain  I  thought  it  deeerved  \  upon  which  they 
dew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  iiurieted  upon  my  doing  the  eame  by  hinv  Ae  thle  flowed 
iolely  from  the  poor  men*8  Ioto  and  concern  for  me,  I  did  not  know  how  to  be  angry 
with  them  for  it.  and  tried  to  bring  them  to  temper  by  repreeendng  that  it  wae  a  mean 
haibaroui  prinaple  among  prince^  and  murt  dlebonour  them  in  the  eyee  of  all  men 
of  honour ;  that  I  did  not  tee  how  my  couiln'e  having  eet  me  the  example,  would  Juetify 
me  in  imitating  that  which  I  blame  lo  much  In  him.  But  nothing  I  could  eay  would 
padfy  them.  Some  went  even  eo  lar  ai  to  eay,—*  Shall  we  venture  our  livee  for  a  man 
who  seems  eo  indifferent  of  hie  own?'  Thus  have  I  been  drawn  in  to  do  a  thing  for 
which  I  condemn  myuAV*    Jhwfcfle  Bimtoin,  p.  SSL 

•  Kirkconnel  MS. 
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j  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  acquainting  him,  that  Sir  Jotin  Cope  was  con- 
I  siderably  advanced  in  bis  march  to  the  north,  and  that  he  intended  to 
I  cross  Corriearrack.  About  the  same  time»  he  was  visited  by  Eraser  of 
Gortleg,  who  came  to  him  in  name  of  Lord  Lovat,  to  assure  him  of  his 
lordship's  services.  Eraser  advised  him  to  march  north,  and  raise  the 
Erasers  of  Stratherrick ;  and  assured  him  that  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  many  of  the  Mackenzies,  Grants,  and  Mack- 
intoshes would  join  him ;  but  the  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  mar« 
quia  of  Tullibardine  and  secretary  Murray,  the  latter  of  whom  considered 
the  early  possession  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  alleged  there  were  many 
persons  ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  of  more  importance 
than  any  advantages  that  might  be  derived  by  remaining  in  the  High- 
lands.* 

This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Charles,  who  next  morning  proceeded 
to  Abertarf  in  Glengary.  He  was  joined  at  Low  Bridge  by  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  under  the  command  of  Stewart 
of  Ardshiel,  and  at  Aberchallader,  near  the  foot  of  Corriearrack,  by  six 
hundred  of  the  Maodonells  of  Glengary,  under  the  command  of  Mac* 
donell  of  Lochgary ;  and  by  a  party  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston.  With 
these  accessions  the  force  under  Charles  amounted  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men.  Charles  now  held  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  the 
course  he  should  pursue, — ^whether  to  advance  and  give  battle  to  Cope, 
or  postpone  an  engagement  till  he  should  receive  additional  strength. 
It  was  clearly  the  interest  of  Charles  to  meet  his  adversary  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  as  his  forces  already  outnumbered  those  opposed 
to  him,  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  result  of  an  engagement  would 
be  favourable  to  his  arms.  The  council,  every  member  of  which  was 
animated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  engage  Cope,  at  once  resolved  to  meet 
him.  This  resolution  corresponded  with  the  inclinations  of  the  clans, 
all  of  whom,  to  use  the  expression  of  Eraser  of  Gortleg  on  the  occasion, 
were  **  in  top  spirits,"f  and  making  sure  of  victory. 

The  determination  of  the  council,  and  the  valorous  enthusiasm  of  the 
clans,  acting  upon  the  ardent  mind  of  the  prince,  created  an  excitement, 
to  which  even  ^e,  with  all  his  dreams  of  glory  and  ambition,  had  before 
been  a  stranger.  The  generous  and  devoted  people  into  whose  hands 
he  had  committed  the  destinies  of  his  house,  struck  with  admiration  by 
the  condescension,  and  that  easy  yet  dignified  familiarity  which  never  fails 
to  secure  respect,  were  ready  to  encounter  any  danger  for  his  sake. 
No  man  knew  better  than  Charles  how  to  improve  the  advantages  he  had 
thus  obtained  over  the  minds  and  affections  of  these  hardy  mountaineers. 
Becoming,  as  it  were,  one  of  themselves,  he  entered  into  their  Tiews, — 
showed  an  anxiety  to  learn  tlieir  language,  which  he  daily  practised, — 
and  finally  resolved  to  adopt  their  dress.  This  line  of  policy  endeared 
him  to  the  Highlanders,  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  tlie  Teneration  in 


•  LotMmH  Papera,  ▼ol.  U.  p  4td-.4ai  t  CuUoden  Pap«r«,  p.  SIG. 
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which  his  memory  is  still  held  by  their  desceDclants,  at  the  distaooe  of 
almost  a  century.  Having  in  this  way  inspired  his  faithful  Highlanders 
with  a  portion  of  his  own  natural  ardour,  they  in  their  turn,  by  the  en- 
thusiasm they  displayed,  raised  his  expectations  of  success  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  exhibited  before  com 
mencing  the  march  next  morning,  when,  after  putting  on  his  Highland 
dress,  he  solemnly  declared,  when  in  the  act  of  tying  the  latchets  of  his 
shoes,  that  he  would  not  unloose  them  till  he  came  up  with  Cope's 
army.* 

Desurotts  of  getting  possession  of  the  defiles  of  Corriearrack  before 
Cope  should  ascend  that  mountain,  Charles  began  his  march  from 
Aberchallader  at  four  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
August.  His  army  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  was  beginning 
to  descend  on  the  south  side,  when  intelligence  was  brought  the  prince, 
that  Cope  had  given  up  his  intention  of  crossing  Corriearrack  and  was  in 
full  march  for  Inverness,  f  Cope  had  put  his  army  in  motion  the  same 
morning  towards  Garviemore ;  but  when  his  van  reached  Blarigg  Beg, 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Dalwhinnie,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
halt,  to  face  about,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  his  council, 
to  take  the  road  to  Inverness  by  Ruthven.  To  deceive  Charles,  Cope 
had  left  behind,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  part  of  his  baggage,  two 
companies  of  foot,  and  his  camp  colours.  The  news  of  Cope's  flight 
(for  it  was  nothing  else)  was  received  by  the  Highland  army  vrith  a 
jrapturous  shout,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  prince,  who,  taking  a 
glass  of  brandy,  drank  "  To  the  health  of  good  Mr  Cope,  and  may  every 
general  in  the  usurper's  service  prove  himself  as  much  our  friend  as  he 
has  done."  Every  man,  by  the  prince's  orders,  drank  this  toast  in 
a  glass  of  usquebaugh.^:  The  Highlanders  immediately  put  themselves 
in  motion,  and  marched  down  the  traverses  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain  with  great  celerity,  as  if  in  fiill  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  on 
whose  destruction  they  were  wholly  bent. 

The  Highland  army  continued  the  same  rapid  pace  till  it  reached 
Garviemore,  where  it  halted.  A  council  of  war  was  then  held,  at  which 
various  proposals  were  made  for  pursuing  and  intercepting  the  enemy ; 
but  none  of  them  were  agreed  to.  The  council  finally  resolved  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  of  Cope,— to  march  to  the  south,  and  endeavour 
to  seize  Edinburgh ;  the  possession  of  which  was  considered,  particu- 
larly by  secretary  Murray,  as  of  the  highest  importance.  This  deter* 
mination  was  by  no  means  relished  by  the  clans,  who  were  eager  for 
pursuing  Cope,  whose  army  they  expected  to  have  annihilated;  but 
their  chie6  having  concurred  in  the  resolution,  they  reluctantly  ao- 

•  CullodeD  Papen,  p.  210. 

f  Home  layi,  that  a  deserter  ftY>m  Cope^t  army  of  the  name  of  Cameron,  was  tnc 
bearer  of  thia  InteUigence;  but  the  author  of  the  Journal  and  Memoirs,  (an  officer  In 
the  HigUand  army)  sayi^  that  it  wai  brought  by  a  gentleman  of  ihe  name  of  Maiv 
pherMn. 
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quiesced.  A  party  of  six  liandred  Highlanders,  boweTer,  volunteered 
to  follow  Cope  ander  cloud  of  night ;  and  undertook  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  his  army,  but  the  prince  dissuaded  them  from  the  enterprise.* 

From  Garviemore,  Charles  despatched  Macdonald  of  Lochgary  with 
a  party  of  two  hundred  men,  to  seize  the  small  fort  of  Ruthven,  in  which 
there  was  a  garrison  of  regular  troops ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  com- 
mander rendered  the  attempt  abortive,  and  the  Highlanders  were  te- 
pulsed  with  a  trifling  loss*  A  party  of  Camerons,  commanded  by  Dr 
Cameron,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  Macpbeison  of  Cluny,  the  chief  of 
the  Macpbersous,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment,  to  apprehend  him,  and  succeeded*! 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  Highland  army  was  again  put 
in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  Dalnacardoch*  At  Dalwhinnie, 
they  were  rejoined  by  Dr  Cameron  and  hb  party,  who  brought  along 
with  them  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  who,  after  a  short  interview  with  the 
prince,  promised  to  raise  his  clan  for  his  service*  On  giving  thb  assur- 
ance he  was  released,  and  went  home  to  collect  hb  men*  Next  day, 
Charles  marched  to  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  bad  been  abandoned  by 
the  duke  of  Athole,  on  hb  approach*  The  marquis  of  Tullibardine  took 
possession  of  the  castle  as  his  own  property,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  character  of  an  host,  by  inviting  Charles  and  the  Highland  chiefs 
to  supper*^:  To  make  hb  guests  as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  marqub 
had  written  a  letter  from  Dalnacardoch,  to  Mrs  Robertson  of  Lude, 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Naime,  desiring  her  to  repair  to  the  castle,  to  get  it 
put  in  proper  order,  and  to  remain  there  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  on  the  prince's  arrival.§ 

At  Blair  Charles  was  joined  by  Lord  Nairne,  and  several  other  Perth- 
shire gentlemen  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  resident  gentry  had  fled 
on  hearing  of  the  entrance  of  the  Highland  army  into  Athole.  Charles 
reviewed  hb  army  the  morning  after  hb  arrival  at  the  castle,  when  he 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  hb  men  were  wanting*  Some 
officers  were  immediately  sent  to  bring  them  up,  and  the  only  reason 
they  assigned  for  loitering  behind,  was  that  they  had  been  denied  thn 
gratification  of  pursuing  Cope.  | 

From  Blair,  Charles  sent  forward  Lord  Naime,  and  Lochiel,  with  four 
hundred  men,  to  take  possession  of  Dunkeld,  which  they  entered  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  of  September*  In  thb  town  they  proclaimed 
the  Chevalier*  After  remaining  two  days  at  the  castle  of  Blair,  Charles 
repaired  on  the  second  of  September,  to  the  bouse  of  Lude,  where  he 
spent  the  night,**  and  next  day  went  to  Dunkeld,  whence  he  proceeded 

•  Jsoobite  Memoiri,  p.  SS.  f  Lockhart  Papen,  r6L  fi.  p.  44S-485b 

t  Hendemii*t  History  of  tlio  Rabellion,  p.  86.  I  Jacobite  Memoira,  p.  96. 

I  Kirkconiiol  Ma 
**  At  Lude  Charles  *<  was  ▼ery  choarflil,  aiid  look  hfs  share  In  se?era1  danoes^  such  as 
minuets,  Highlend  reels,  ftc  The  first  reel  the  priiiee  ealled  for  was  *  This  is  no  mine 
ain  house,'  ftr,,  and  a  strathspey  minuet  "-^.AieoWto  MtmoirM,  p.  96. 
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to  Lord  Kainie's  bouse,  on  the  road  to  Perth,  where  he  dioed*  While 
at  table,  the  donrersation  turning  upon  the  character  of  the  enterpriMb 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  prince's  situation,  some  of  the  company  took 
occasion  to  express  their  sympathy  for  the  prince's  father,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  anxiety  he  would  be  in^  from  the  consideration  of 
those  dangers  and  difficulties  the  prince  would  have  to  encounter. 
But  Charles,  without  meaning  to  depreciate  his  &ther's  cares,  observed 
that  he  did  not  pity  him  half  so  much  as  hb  brother ;  **  for,"  said  he, 
**  the.  king  has  been  inured  to  disappointments  and  distresses,  and  has 
learnt  to  bear  up  easily  under  the  mbfortunes  of  life ;  but  poor  Harry  I 
hu  young  and  tender  years  make  him  much  to  be  pitied,  for  few  bro- 
thers love  as  we  do."* 

Charles  spent  the  night  at  Naime-honse,  and  proceeded  next  day  to 
Perth,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  of  Camerons  the 
preceding  evening*  Attired  in  a  superb  dress  of  tartan,  trimmed  with 
gold,  and  mounted  on  Captain  Scott's  charger,  Charles  entered  the  **  fiiir 
city,"  attended  by  several  gentlemen  on  horseback.  They  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  cross,  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier,  after  which  ceremony 
Charles  was  conducted,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  the  bouse 
of  the  viscount  of  Stormbnt,  which  had  been  provided  for  his  residence 
while  in  Perth.  The  magistrates  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
following  the  example  set  by  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
county,  abandoned  the  city  on  the  appearance  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
fled  to  Edinburgh.  An  advanced  party  under  Macdonald  of  Keppocb, 
had  been  sent  forward  to  seize  Dundee ;  but  being  informed  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  met  him  on  the  road,  that  his  force  was  too  small 
for  the  purpose,  Keppoch  applied  for  a  reinforcement,  which  was  accord- 
ingly sent  off  from  Perth,  about  midnight,  under  Clanranald.  These 
detachments  entered  Dundee  at  day-break,  and  captured  two  vessels 
with  arms  and  ammunition  on  board,  which  were  sent  up  the  Tay  for 
the  use  of  the  army.f 

At  Perth,  Charies  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  the  lords  Ogilvie 
and  Strathallan,  Robertson  of  Strown,  Oliphant  of  Gask,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  ;  but  the  chief  personage  who  raUied  under  Charles's . 
standard  at  Perth,  and  was  indeed  among  the  first  to  appear  there, 
was  Lord  George  Murray,  immediate  younger  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Athole.  He  was  conducted  by  his  elder  brother,  the  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  into  the  presence  of  the  prince.  Lord  George  had  taken  a  share 
in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  who  joined  the  Spanish  forces,  which  were  defeated  at 
Glenshiel  in  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen.  He  went  afterwards 
abroad,  and  served  several  years  as  an  officer  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
army ;  but  having  obtained  a  pardon,  he  returned  from  exile,  and  was 
presented  to  George  the  First  by  his  brother  the  duke  of  Athole. 

•  Lockhart  Papen.  toL  il.  p.  468        t  b!d.  p.  27. 
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Lord  Geor^  was  tall  in  bis  person,  and  though  now  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  retained  all  the  qualities  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Besides  a  natural  genius  for  military  operations,  in  which  he  had  had  con- 
siderable experience,  Lord  George  was  fertile  in  resources,  indefatiga- 
ble in  application,  and  brave  even  to  a  fault  With  sword  in  hand  he 
was  always  the  first  to  rush  forward  upon  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tie,  often  saying  to  his  men,  *'  I  do  not  ask  you,  my  lads,  to  go  before, 
but  to  follow  me."  The  accession  therefore  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a 
crisis,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  But  with 
all  his  high  qualities.  Lord  George  was  proud,  blunt,  and  imperious, 
and  of  an  over-bearing  disposition.  Charles,  when  at  Glenfinnin,  had 
conferred  the  post  of  quarter-masteivgeneral  of  the  army  on  0*Sullivan. 
Aware  of  the  brilliant  qualifications  of  Lord  George,  the  prince,  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Perth,  appointed  him  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  clans,  to  whom  he  was  favourably 
known. 

Lord  George  appointed  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  *  who  had  also  join- 
ed the  prince  at  Perth,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  immediately  entered  on  his 
duties  with  alacrity.  Though  the  Highlanders  acted  in  complete  subor- 
dination to  their  chiefs  when  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  had  so  little 
Idea  of  military  discipline,  that'  they '  would  absent  themselves  with- 
out permission,  and  roam  about  the  country.  This  happened  more  par* 
ticularly  on  marches,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  on  which  oc- 
casions they  would  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  in  strag* 
gling  parties,  in  quest  of  provisions.  The  inconveniences  and  loss  of 
time,  and  the  great  abuses  to  which  such  a  practice  had  led,  had  been 
greatly  felt  in  the  former  insurrection,  and  had  been  witnessed  by  Lord 
George  himself.  To  prevent  a '  recurrence 'of*  such  evils  during  the 
present  contest,  the  first  thing  Lord*  George  did^  was  to  advise  the 
prince  ,to  appoint  proper  persons  to  fill  the  commissariat  department; 
by  whose  exertions  an  adequate  supply  of  food  might  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  without  which,  he  said,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  the  Highlanders  together  for  any  length  of  time.  That  no  delay 
Alight  take  place  in  waiting  for  provisions,  in  forced  marches,  or  in 
detached  enterprises,  which  required  despatch,  he  caused  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  knapsacks  to  be  made,  sufficient  to  contain  a  peck 
of  meal  each,  which  the  men  could  carry  on  their  backs  without  any 
inconvenience.     A  thousand  of  these  knapsacks  were  sent  to  Crieff, 


•  Tlie  author  of  the  Memoln  of  the  llebellion  In  1746*6.  Ho  was  descended,  h 
Is  belleired,  from  an  ancient  and  powerful  family,  the  Johnstones  of  1^'amphray. 
>Vben  the  iM\n  of  the  prince*s  landing  was  confirmed  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived 
with  his  father,  Johnstone  repaired  to  Duncrub,  the  seat  of  Lord  Rollo.  whose  son  was 
married  to  Johnstone*s  sister;  and  on  the  6tli  of  September,  went  from  Duncrub  to 
Perth,  accom^nied  by  two  of  Lord  RoUo*s  daughters,  who  presented  him  to  their  relic- 
tions the  duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray. —  Quarterlg  Acrtew,  No.  LXXI.  p, 
t\\.  Memoin,  Sd  edit,  p,  16. 
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for  the  use  of  the  Athole  meD»  wlio  were  to  march  south  in  that  direc- 
tion.* 

The  inarch  of  Charles  into  Athole  had  been  so  rapid  and  unezpectedy 
that  his  friends  in  that  district  had  had  no  time  to  gatlier  any  considerable 
force  to  join  him  on  his  route  to  Perth.  He  was,  therefore*  under  the 
necessity  of  remaining  a  few  days  at  Perth,  to  give  his  adherents  time 
to  raise  their  men.  In  mustering  their  tenants  and  vassals,  some  of 
them  are  said  to  have  met  with  considerable  difficulties  from  the  unwill- 
ingness of  their  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  duke  of  Perth  has  been 
charged  with  the  crime  of  shooting  one  or  two  of  his  tenants,  who  were 
refractory ;  but  the  charge  does  not  appear  sufficiently  supported. 

Another  reason  for  Charles's  stay  in  Perth  was  the  want  of  money. 
His  treasury  had  been  completely  drained  by  his  liberal  advances  for 
the  support  of  his  army ;  and  of  the  few  thousand  pounds  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  France,  he  had  only  one  guinea  remaining  when 
he  entered  Perth.  Taking  the  solitary  coin  from  his  pocket,  he  showed 
it  to  Kelly,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over  with  him,  and  told 
him  that  it  was  all  the  money  that  now  remained ;  but  he  added  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  that  the  army  had  received  a  fortnight's  pay  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  before  the  expiration  of  another  fortnight  he  would  re- 
ceive a  fresh  supply.f  In  order  to  meet  pecuniary  demands,  Charles  had 
despatched  a  circular  from  Kinlochiel  on  the  twenty-second  of  August 
to  his  friends  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  soliciting  an  immediate  sup- 
ply ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  hb  arrival  at  Perth  no  money  appears  to 
have  reached  him.|  Shortly  thereafter,  however,  his  expectations  be- 
gan to  be  realized  by  some  private  pecuniary  contributions  sent  by  per- 
sons well  affected  to  his  cause,  but  who  were  afraid  of  openly  declaring 
themselves.  §  But  Charles  did  not  trust  to  such  uncertain  supplies  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  treasury.  Besides  compelling  the  city  of  Perth  to 
contribute  five  hundred  pounds,  he  appointed  persons  in  Perth,  Dun- 
dee, and  other  towns  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Angus,  to  collect  the 
public  money,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  contributions  of  hb  friends, 
hb  coffers  were  speedily  replenbhed. 

During  hb  stay  at  Perth,  Charles  devoted  almost  all  his  time  to  the 


•  Lord  GeorfB  Muitrt'i  NarratiYe.  JaooMto  Memoira,  p.  fid.  Some  Idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  Ueutenant-general'i  aciiYifcy,  from  Uie  following  extraot  from  a  leUer  written  on 
7Ui  September,  by  him  to  hit  brother  the  marquia,  who  waa  then  budly  employed  raia- 
ing  the  men  on  hia  hroiher'i  estateat  **  I  hope  the  meal  waa  with  you  thia  day— 35  bolla 
—for  it  waa  at  In  war  last  night:  It  ehall  be  my  etudy  to  have  more  meal  wiih  you  on 
Monday  night,  for  you  must  dletrlbule  a  peck  a  man ;  and,  coat  what  it  will,  there  must 
be  pocki^  (amidl  saclu^)  made  to  each  man,  to  contain  a  peck  or  two  for  the  men,  to 
have  alwmya  with  them.  Buy  linen,  harn,  or  any  thing;  for  theee  pocks  are  of  absolute 
necessity,  nothing  can  be  done  without  them  ....  You  may  pleaae  tell  your 
own  people,  that  there  Is  a  project  to  get  arms  for  them." — JaeMU  Mamoin,  p,  SI. 

t  Kirkeonnel  Ma 

I  Lord  Elcho  afterwards  lent  the  prince  IfiOO  guineas.  A  curious  con^apondenoe  ea 
the  sul^ect  of  repayment  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

\  Kirkeonnel  Ma 
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dwciplining  and  training  of  his  men,  in  writing  despatches,  and  in  a 
variety  of  military  details  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  unaccustomed* 
Though  fond  of  amusement,  he  never  allowed  it  to  occupy  much  of  hu^ 
time;  and  if  he  accepted  a  convivial  invitation,  it  was  more  from  a  wish 
not  to  disoblige  than  from  a  desire  to  join  in  the  festivities  of  his 
friends.  Amid  the  occupations  of  the  camp  he  did  not,  however,  neglect 
the  outward  observances  of  religion.  For  the  first  Ume,  it  is  believed, 
of  his  life,  he  attended  the  protestant  service  at  Perth,  on  Sunday  the 
eighth  of  September,  rather  it  may  be  conjectured  to  please  his  protes- 
tant friends,  than  from  any  predilection  for  a  form  of  worship  to  which 
he  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  text  chosen  on  this  occasion  by  the 
preacher,  a  Mr  Armstrong,  was  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
verses  1,  S,  **  For  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and  will  yet 
choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own  land ;  and  the  strangers  shall  be 
joined  with  them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob*  And 
the  people  shall  take  them,  and  bring  .them  to.tbeir  place ;  and  the  house 
of  Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  Lord  for  servants  and 
handmaids:  and  they  shall  take  them  captives,  whose  captives  they  were; 
aiid  they  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors.**  *  From  the  nature  of  the 
text  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  either  its  application  or  the 
distinctive  religious  denomination  of  the  clergyman  who  selected  it  The 
nonjuring  Jacobite  discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion  in  question,  would 
certainly  form  an  extraordinary  contrast  with  the  democratic  harangues 
to  which  Charles's  great-grand&ther,  Charles  the  First,  and  his  grand 
uncle,  Charles  the  Second,  were  accustomed  to  listen  from  tlie  mouths 
of  the  stem  covenanters. 

While  Charles  was  thus  employed  at  Perth,  Sir  John  Cope  was 
marching  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen.  After  leaving  the  direct  road 
to  Fort  Augustus,  Cope  had  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Inverness, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August.  Here  he  met  the 
lord-president,  who  communicated  to  him  a  letter  he  had  received  on 
his  arrival  in  the  north,  from  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  dated  from 
Tallisker,  eleventh  August,  informing  him  of  the  names  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  joined  Charles,  and  requesting  directions  how  to  act  in  the 
event  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  being  forced  to  retire  to  the  islands.t  After 

*  Caledonian  Mercury. 

t  '*  FrohaJtAy,*'  eays  Sir  Aleiander,  "  y^a*]l  have  heard  before  tbis  reacfaee  you,  that 
some  of  our  nelghboun  of  the  mainland  ha?e  been  mad  enough  to  arm  and  join  the 
young  adTonturer,  mentioned  In  Mae  Leod'i  letter  to  you.  Your  lordihlp  wiU  find  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  tbis  unhappy  ecrape^  lueh  aa  you'd  wish,  and  such  as  the  friend- 
riilp  you  have  always  showed  us  will  prompt  to  direct  Young  Clanranald  is  deluded, 
nolwithsUnding  his  assurances  to  us  lately;  and,  what  is  more  astonishing,  Lochiers 
prudence  has  quite  forsaken  him.  Yuu  know  too  much  of-  Olengary  not  to  know  that 
he^U  easily  be  led  to  be  of  the  party ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn  he  has  not  yet  been  with 
them.  Mr  Mao  Lean  of  CoU  Is  here  with  his  daughter,  lately  married  to  Tallisker ; 
bmA  he  assures  us  of  his  own  wisdom ;  and  as  he  has  mostly  the  direction  of  that  clan, 
promises  as  much  as  in  him  lies  to  prevent  their  being  led  astray.  You  may  believe, 
my  Lord,  our  spirits  are  In  a  great  deal  of  agitation,  and  tluit  we  are  much  at  a  loss  how 
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consulting  with  Uiu  pr<i8ident,  Cope  resolved  to  march .  back  his  army 
to  Stirling,  provided  he  could  obtain  a  reinforcement  of  Highlanders 
from  the  whig  clans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness.  An  application 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  ehie&;  but  as  it  turned  out  ine£Pectual,  Cope 
determined  to  march  to  Aberdeen  and  embark  his  troops  for  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  The  feelings  of  alarm  and  anxiety  with  which  he  was  agitated 
on  this  occasion,  are  thus  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
from  Inverness,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  to  Lord  Milton  the  justice- 
clerk  I — **  1,  from  the  beginning,  thought  this  afikir  might  become  se« 
rious ;  and  sorry  I  am  that  I  was  not  mistaken ;  indeed,  my  lord,  it  is 
serious.  I  know  your  activity  and  ability  In  business, — ^the  whole  b  at 
stake, — exert  your  authority, — ^lengths  must  be  gone, — and  rules  and 
common  course  of  business  must  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  or 
it  may  soon  be  too  late.  So  much  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  I  never 
knew  of  before;  but  my  health  continues  good,  and  my  spirits  do  not 
flag.  Much  depends  upon  the  next  step  we  take.  In  this  country  the 
rebels  will  not  let  us  get  at  them  unless  we  had  some  Highlanders  with 
us ;  and,  as  yet,  not  one  single  man  has  joined  us,  though  I  have  lug- 
ged along  with  us  three  hundred  stand  of  arms.  No  man  could  have 
believed  that  not  one  man  would  take  arms  in  our  favour,  or  show  coun- 
tenance to  us ;  but  so  it  is."  * 

It  is  rather  singular,  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  was  written,  the  adherents  of  government  at  Edinburgh, 
who  had  hitherto  derided  the  attempt  of  the  prince,  should  have  been 
at  last  aroused  to  a  full  sense  of  the  danger  they  were  in.  Lulled  by  a 
false  security,  they  had  never,  for  a  moment,  doubted  that  Cope  would 
be  successful  on  hb  expedition  in  the  north ;  but  certain  intelligence, 
brought  to  them  by  James  Drummond  or  Macgregor,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Rob  Roy,  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-sixth,  be- 
gan to  open  their  eyes.  With  the  object  of  throwing  the  government 
party  in  the  capital  o£P  their  guard,  thb  man  was  despatched  from  the 
Jacobite  camp  in  Lochaber  to  Edinburgh  with  the  necessary  instructions. 
Enjoying  in  some  degree  the  confidence  of  the  whig  party,  he  was  the 
better  fitted  to  impose  upon  them  by  his  misrepresentations.  When 
introduced  to  the  public  functionaries  on  his  arrival,  he  stated  that  the 
Highland  army  was  not  fifteen  hundred  strong, — ^that  it  was  chiefly 
composed  of  old  men  and  boys,  who  were  badly  armed,  and  that  from 
what  he  saw  and  knew  of  them  he  was  sure  they  would  fly  before  Cope  s 
army.    Though  unsuccessful,  as  will  be  seen,  in  this  branch  of  his  mis- 

to  behave  in  m  eztraordlnary  an  oociurranoe.  Thai  we  will  have  no  connection  with  theee 
madmen  la  certain,  but  are  bewildered  in  every  otlier  respect  till  we  hear  from  you. 
Whenever  tbeee  raali  men  meet  with  a  check,  'tis  more  than  probable  they'll  endeavour 
to  retire  to  their  iaiande :  how  we  ought  to  behave  in  that  event  we  expect  to  know  from 
your  lordsbip.  Their  force  even  in  that  caae  muit  be  very  inconsiderable  to  be  repelled 
with  batons ;  and  we  have  no  otber  arms  in  any  quantity.  I  pledge  Mae  Leod  in  writ- 
ing for  him  and  myself.** — Cuthden  Papers,  p.  807. 
•  Horoe'ft  Works,  vol.  iiu  p.  SOS. 
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BioUf  he  succeeded  in  another  which  he  had  volunteered  to  perform,  by 
getting  one  Drumraond,  a  Jacobite  printer,  to  print  the  prince's  procla- 
mations and  manifestoes,  which  he  took  care  to  distribute  throughout 
the  city  among  the  friends  of  the  cause.  When  apprized  of  the  fact  of 
the  publication,  the  magistrates,  without  suspecting  Macgregor  as  the 
importer  of  these  treasonable  documents,  issued  a  proclamation,  offering 
a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer. 

Edinburgh,  at  the  period  in  question,  and  for  m&ny  years  afterwards, 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits.  It  had  never  been  properly  forti- 
fied ;  and  its  castle,  which  majestically  overtops  the  city,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  that  division  now  called  the  **  Old  town,**  could 
afford  it  little  security.  On  the  south  and  on  the  east,  the  ancient 
city  was  bounded  by  a  wail  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high. 
On  the  north  side,  a  lake,  easily  fordable,  called  the  North  Loch,  now 
drained  and  converted  into  b^utiful  gardens,  was  its  only  defence. 
In  several  places  the  old  wall  had  been  built  upon,  so  that  dwelling 
houses  formed  part  of  the  wall,  but  these  erections  were  overlooked 
by  rows  of  higher  houses  without  the  city.  There  were  no  cannon 
mounted  upon  the  wall,  but  in  some  places  it  was  strengthened  by 
bastions  and  embrasures.  The  standing  force  of  the  city  consbted  of 
two  bodies,  called  the  Town  Guard  and  the  Trained  Bands,  neither 
of  which  now  exist.  The  first,  which,  at  the  time  we  are  now  treating 
of,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  men,  acted  in  lieu  of  a  po- 
lice ;  and  though  pretty  well  versed  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise, 
were,  from  their  being  generally  old  men,  unfit  for  military  duty.  The 
Trained  Bands,  or  Burgher  Guard,  which  was  composed  of  citizens,  and 
in  former  times  amounted  to  a  considerable  number  of  men,  did  not  at 
the  period  in  question  exceed  a  thousand.  Anciently,  the  tallest  men 
were  armed  with  pikes,  and  those  of  a  lower  stature  with  firelocks, 
and  both  were  provided  ,with  defensive  armour.  The  captain  of 
each  company,  eight  In  number,  Instructed  his  men  one  day  in  erery 
week  in  the  exerdse  of  arms;*  but  the  pikes  and  armour  were  after- 
wards laid  aside,  and  since  the  Revolution  the  Trained  Bands  had  ap- 
peared in  arms  only  once  in  the  year,  to  celebrate  the  king's  birth-day, 
on  which  occasion  they  were  furnished  with  arms  for  the  service  of  the 
day  from  a  magazine  belonging  to  the  city. 

As  it  was  obvious  that,  under  these  circumstances,  no  effectual  resist- 
ance could  be  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  an  army  into  the  city,  the  pro- 
vost and  magistrates  held  a  meeting  on  the  twenty-serenth  of  August,  at 
which  some  of  the  principal  citizens  attended,  to  devise  means  of  de- 
fence. At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  repair  the  walls  and  to  raise 
a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men,  to  be  paid  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  standing  committee  was,  at  same  time,  appointed  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  and  to  advise  with  the  lord-justkse- 
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clerk  and  other  judges  then  in  town,  and  the  crown  lawyers,  as  to 
such  other  steps  as  might  be  considered  necessary  in  the  present  crisis. 
To  obtain  the  requisite  permission  to  embody  the  proposed  regiment, 
an  application  was  sent  to  London  by  the  lord-advocate ;  and  leave  to 
that  effect  was  granted  on  the  fourth  of  September. 

Up  to  the  thirty-first  of  August,  no  certain  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Edinburgh  of  the  movements  of  the  Highlanders ;  but  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 
alarm  by  receiving  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Highland  army  into 
Athole,  and  of  the  ominous  departure  of  Cope  for  Inverness.  Instantly 
the  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  the  town-council  having  met,  they  ordained 
that  the  keys  of  the  city  should  be  lodged  with  the  captain  of  the  city 
guard,  and  ordered  sentries  to  be  placed  at  each  of  the  gates,  and  the 
city  guard  to  be  augmented.  As  an  additional  security,  Hamilton's  dra- 
goons, then  quartered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  were  kept  under  arms 
that  night.  The  repairs  of  the  city  walls  were  commenced ;  orders  were 
issued  to  place  cannon  on  them,  and  to  throw  up  a  ditch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  and  arms  were  sent  from  the  city  magazine  to  Leith 
to  arm  its  inhabitants.  These  preparations,  and  the  hurry  and  bustle 
with  which  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  attended,  may  appear  ludi- 
crous when  contrasted  with  the  result ;  but  the  public  functionaries  were 
bound  to  put  the  city  in  as  defensible  a  state  as  their  means  would  admit 
of,  and  without  the  least  possible  delay. 

It  would  have  been  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  honour  of  the  city,  if  on 
the  present  occasion  the  civic  authorities  had  been  allowed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  committee  which  had  been  named,  to  follow  out  such  mea- 
sures as  they  might  have  deemed  necessary  for  defending  the  city ;  but, 
unluckily,  there  existed  a  party  consisting  of  ex-magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors, who,  by  the  course  they  adopted,  brought  disgrace  upon  the  city. 
This  cabal,  at  the  head  of  which  was  ex-provost  Drummond,  bad  been 
ousted  from  the  town-council  by  Stewart,  the  present  provost,  and  his 
friends,  who,  for  Rye  years,  had  kept  possession  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Drummond  and  his  party.  Desirous  of 
regaining  their  lost  power,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, the  elections  being  at  hand,  to  instil  distrust  of  the  existing  ma- 
gistracy into  the  minds  of  the  electors,  by  representing  the  members  of 
the  town-council  as  Jacobitically  inclined,  and  as  indifferent  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city  from  the  rebels.  To  ingratiate  themselves  still  far- 
ther with  the  electors,  the  majority  of  whom  were  whigs,  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  government,  they  affected  great  zeal  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  ;*  and,  as  if  its  preservation  depended  solely  upon  them,  they 

*  Lord  Mihon,  the  Justice-clerk,  aUudei  to  thii  subject  In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  of  7th  September,  1745.  He  says, "  It  Is  with  dimculty  1  can  waili  the  streets 
of  £dinburgh  from  the  attacks,  not  of  the  enemies  of  the  government,  but  from  the  ut- 
tacks  of  the  most  sealous  friends  of  the  government,  asking,  why  tlie  well-aAected  to  tho 
pj'esent  liappy  establishment  are  not  armed  and  properly  supported,  and  empowered  to 
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presented,  on  the  sixth  of  September,  a  petition  to  the  provost,  signed 
by  about  a  hundred  citizens,  praying  that  they,  the  subscribers,  might 
be  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  the  defence  of 
the  city, — ^that  they  might  be  allowed  to  name  their  own  officers, — and 
that  an  application  should  be  made  by  the  provost  to  General  Guest, 
for  a  supply  of  arms  from  the  castle  for  their  use.* 

This  petition  was  laid  before  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  council 
next  day,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  haying  given  their  opinion  that 
the  council  could  legally  authorise  an  arming  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
contemplated  purpose,  they  acceded  to  its  prayer,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  which  craved  that  the  volunteers  should  have  the  nomination 
of  their  own  officers,  a  privilege  which  the  provost  reserved  to  himself, 
in  virtue  of  his  office  of  chief  magistrate.  To  ascertain  the  names  of  the 
citizens  who  were  willing  to  serve  as  volunteers,  a  paper  was  lodged,  on 
the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  Old-church  aisle,  and  all  loyal  persons 
were  invited  by  handbills  to  subscribe.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen 
persons  joined  this  association,  and  were  supplied  with  arms  from  the 
castle*  Simultaneous  with  the  formation  of  the  association,  the  magis- 
trates exerted  themselves  to  raise  the  regiment  they  had  petitioned  for, 
the  warrant  for  which  was  received  by  the  provost  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember;  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  not  being  able,  after  a  week's 
recruiting,  to  raise  two  hundred  men.  This  paltry  force,  however,  was 
named  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  to  distinguuih  it  from  the  volunteer  as- 
sociation. 

Hitherto  the  repairs  of  the  city  walls  had  been  steadily  progressing, 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more  religious  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
no  cessation  took  place  even  upon  the  Sunday  {  but  although  the  per- 
sons employed  upon  the  walls  might  plead  necessity  in  justification  of 
their  work  on  the  day  of  rest,  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  that  neces- 
sity on  the  tenth  of  September,  the  day  when  the  city  elections  com- 
menced. So  great  was  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  the  crafbmen  sent  up  by  the  different  incorporations  to  the  council 
to  represent  them,  that  a  total  suspension  of  every  business  took  place, 
and  the  magistrates,  who  felt  little  difficulty  in  procuring  men  to  work 
upon  the  Sunday,  now  saw  the  works  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the 
artificers  employed  upon  them. 

A  few  days  after  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  High- 
landers into  the  low-country,  Captain  Rogers,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Sir  John 
Cope,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from  Inverness,  with  instructions  to  General 
Guest  to  send  down  a  number  of  transports  to  Aberdeen  to  carry  his  men 
to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These  vessels  sailed  fix)m 
Leith  roads  on  the  tenth,  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  their  return 

appear  In  a  legal  way  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty*!  penon  and  mipport  of  hie  goTem- 
ment,  and  the  preserratlon  of  onr  religion,  liberty,  and  property?  »»—J5ro«e»«  HW**,  toL 
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iTM  eipected  with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  the  inhabil<int*  of  Edinbtirgh) 
irho  were  continually  looking  up  to  the  vanei  and  weather-cocks  to  as- 
certuD  the  direction  of  the  wind.  On  the  aame  day,  Provoat  Stewart 
directed  the  Tolunteera  to  preparealiit  of  twenty  or  thirty  persona  whom 
they  thoaght  proper  to  command  the  companies,  that  he  might  name 
the  captains.  A  deputaUon  accordingly  waited  upon  him  with  the  re- 
quired list,  and  on  the  following  day  he  selected  six,  among  whom  was 
Dnimmond,  his  predecessor  in  office.  Each  of  the  captains  was  allowed 
to  appoint  two  lieutenants  for  his  own  company.* 

The  volunteers  being  thus  organized,  they  were  r^ularly  drilled  twice 
ever;  day.  Cannon  were  brought  up  from  Leith  and  mounted  on  the 
walls,  and  the  works  were  proceeded  in  with  renewed  activity  under 
the  superintendence  of  Maolaurin,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  who 
bad  Amiisbed  the  designs. 

•  HoBM'l  Work^  Tol.  III.  p.  to, 
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CHAPTER  IlL 

DepttTture  of  Cliari«i  from  Perth— Crowes  the  Forth— Retreat  of  Gardinei'i  dragoons 
— Tbo  PriiMse  arrives  at  Falkirk«~Holda  a  eoandl  of  irar— Detachment  sent  to  attaek 
the  dragooM,  who  retire  to  Kirkliston— Charles  arrit es  at  Coistorphine— Great  alarm 
and  confusion  in  Edinbargh— Mock  heroism  of  the  Edinburgh  volunteers— Junction 
of  Gardiner^  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  Joined  bjr  the  dtjr-guard  and  Edinburgh 
regiment— Flight  of  the  dragoons— Meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  inhaUtanls  of 
Edinburgh — Message  fh»m  Prince  Chariee— Deputations  from  the  dty^Arrival  of 
Cope  off  Dunbar— Capture  of  Edinburgh  by  the  Highlanders— Arrival  of  Charies 
at  the  palace  of  Holyrood — The  Chevalier  de  St  George  proclaimed  at  the  cross  by 
tke  heralds— BianifesU)  of  the  Prince— Cope  lands  his  troops  at  Dunbar— Advancee  to 
Haddington  and  afterwards  to  Preston— Departure  of  the  Prince  ftom  Edinburgh- 
Battle  of  Preston. 

As  early  as  the  seyenth  of  September,  Charles  had  received  notice  of 
Cope's  iotention  to  embark  at  Aberdeen ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be 
anticipated  by  Cope  in  hb  design  of  seizing  the  capital,  he  began  to 
make  arrangements  for  leaving  Perth  for  the  south.  Before  the  eleventh 
his  force  was  considerably  augmented  by  tributary  accessions  from 
the  uplands  of  Perthshire,  and,  as  his  coffers  had  been  pretty  veil  re- 
plenished, he  resolved  to  take  his  departure  that  day.  With  this  view. 
Lord  George  Murray  sent,  an  express  to  his  brothei^  the  marquis 
of  TuUibardine,  on  the  seventh,  requesting  him  to  march  with  such 
forces  as  he  had  collected,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  tenth,  by 
Keinacan  and  Tay  bridge,  so  as  to  reach  Crieff  next  day,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army  at  Dunblane  or  Doune 
the  following  day.*  • 

Charles,  accordingly,  left  Perth  on  Wednesday  the  elerenth  day  of 
September  on  his  route  to  the  south.  The  van  of  the  army,  or  rather 
a  few  of  each  of  the  clans,  reached  Dunblane  that  night,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  they  encamped.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  lag- 
ged behind,  and  did  not  get  up  till  next  day,  when  they  appeared  to 
be  greatly  fiittgued.  As  this  result  was  imputed  to  the  good  quarters 
they  had  enjoyed  for  the  last  eight  days  at  Perth,  and  the  want 
of  exercise,  it  was  resolved  that  henceforth  the  army  should  encamp 
in  the  open  air,  and  be  kept  constantly  in  motion.f  On  his  march 
to  Dunblane,  the  prince  was  joined  by   Macdonald  of  Glencoe,) 


*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  31.  f  Kirkoonnel  MS 

I  Sixtjr  of  these  Maedonalds  had  previously  Joined  at  Perth. 
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with  sixty  of  his  men,  and  by  James  Drummond  or  Macgregor  of  Glen- 
gyle  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Macgregors,  the  retain- 
ers of  Macgregor  of  Glencairnaig.* 

Having  been  obliged  to  halt  a  whole  day  for  the  remainder  of  his  army» 
Charles  remained  in  his  camp  till  the  thirteenth,  on  which  day  he  crossed 
the  Forth  at  the  Fords  of  the  Frew,  almost  in  the  face  of  Gardiner's 
dragoons,  who  retired  towards  Stirling  on  the  approach  of  the  Highland 
army,  without  attempting  to  dispute  its  passage.  While  passuig  by 
Doune,  Charles  received  particular  marks  of  attention  from  some  of  the 
ladies  of  M enteith, .  who  had  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mr  Edmond- 
stone  of  Cambuswallace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doune  to  see  him  as 
he  passed.  A  collation  had  been  provided  for  him,  in  the  expectation 
that  he  would  have  entered  the  house;  but  he  courteously  excused  himself, 
and  stopping  before  the  house  without  alighting  from  his  horse,  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  healllis  of  his  fair  observers.  The  daughters  of  Mr 
Edmondstone,  who  served  the  prince  on  this  occasion,  respectfully  so- 
licited the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand, — a  favour  which  he  readily 
granted ;  but  he  was  called  upon  to  accord  a  favour  of  a  still  more  im- 
portant character  by  Miss  Robina  Edmondstone,  cousin  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  host.  The  favour  sought  was  the  liberty  '<  to  pree  his  royal 
highness's  mou.'*  Charles,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  broad 
Scotch,  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  request ;  but  on 
its  being  explained  to  him,  he  instantly  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  in- 
stead of  allowing  her  to  perform  the  operation,  he  himself  imprinted  a 
thousand  kisses  on  her  fair  and  blushing  face,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  spectators.! 

The  passage  of  the  Forth  had  always  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  decisive  steps  which  a  Highland  army  could  take.  In  their 
own  country  the  Highbinders  possessed  many  natural  advantages  over 
an  invading  foe,  which  gave  them  almost  an  absolute  assurance  of  suc- 
cess in  any  contest  even  with  forces  greatly  superior  in  numbers ;  and, 
in  the  adjoining  Lowlands,  they  could,  if  worsted,  easily  retreat  to  their 
fiutnesses ;  but  their  situation  was  very  different  on  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  where  they  were  more  particularly  exposed  to  be  attacked  by 
cavalry,— a  species  of  force  which  they  chiefly  dreaded,  and  from  which 
they  could,  if  routed,  scarcely  expect  to  escape.  It  is  said,  but  not 
upon  sufficient  authority,  that  some  of  Charles's  officers  at  first  demurred 
to  the  propriety  of  exposing  the  army  to  the  dangers  of  a  Lowland  cam- 
paign in  the  south,  but  that  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments  against  the 
grand  design  he  had  formed  of  seizing  the  capital.  To  cheer  his 
men  in  the  hazardous'  enterprise,  the  dangers  of  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  develope  themselves,  the  prince  is  reported,  on  ar- 


*  The  Oaitmort  MS.  quoted  in  Birt's  Letteri  makei  the  number  only  forty ;  but 
Home  g\ie§  It  as  above, 
t  Nimmo'i  History  of  Stirlingshire,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Macgregor  Stirling,  p.  564. 
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riring  on  the  bank  of  the  riveri  to  have  brandished  his  sword  in  the 
air,  and  pointing  to  the  other  side,  to  have  rushed  into  the  water,  and 
darting  across,  to  have  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank,  on  which 
he  stood  till  ail  the  detachments  had  crossed,  and  oongratnlated  each 
successiye  detachment  as  it  arrived**  In  crossing  the  Forth,  the  prince 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  Rubicon ;  he  had  not  only  committed 
himself  in  a  struggle  with  a  powerful  goremment,  but  he  had,  with 
intrepid  daring,  and  with  a  handful  of  men,  entered  a  country  whence 
retreat  was  almost  impossible. 

After  passing  the  Forth,  Charles,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  his  officersy 
proceeded  to  Leckie-house^  the  seat  of  Mr  Moir,  a  Jacobite  gentleman^ 
where  he  dined ;  but  the  proprietor  was  absent,  having  been  seized  by  a 
party  of  dragoons,  and  carried  off  to  Stirling  castle  the  preceding  night, 
in  consequence  of  information  having  been  received  at  the  castle  that  he 
was  preparing  to  receive  and  entertain  the  prince  at  his  house.  The  army 
passed  the  night  on  the  moor  of  Sauchie,  a  few  miles  sooth  from  the 
Ford.f  The  prince  himself  slept  in  Bannockbum-house,  belonging  to 
Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  a  zealous  Jacobite.  During  this  day's  march  great 
abuses  were  committed  by  the  men  in  taking  and  shooting  sheep,  which 
the  duke  of  Perth  and  others  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent* 
Lochiel  was  so  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  his  men,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  shot  one  of  them  himielf,  as  an  example  to  deter  the  restt 


•  Dougsl  Oimhun'i  Metrical  HMory,  |k  1ft.  t  Lockhart  Puperiy  toI.  ii.  p.  487« 

I  Dougal  Grnhaniy  In  Ut  Metrical  Hiatorjrof  the  Iniurrectlon,  thai  alludet  to  (lie  eon 
duct  of  the  Hlghlanden  on  the  preeent  oocailon  :— 

**  Here  for  a  space  thejr  took  a  reet, 
And  had  refreshment  of  the  best 
The  cotuitry  round  them  could  allbrd, 
Thoush  many  found  but  empty  board. 
As  sheep  and  cattle  were  droTo  away, 
Yet  hungry  men  sought  for  their  prey ; 
Took  milk  and  butter,  Urn  and  oheeee, 
On  all  kinds  of  eatables  they  seise  | 
And  he  who  could  not  get  a  share. 
Sprang  to  the  hills  like  dogs  for  bare ; 
There  shot  the  sheep,  and  made  them  fall. 
Whirled  oiT  the  skin,  and  that  t^as  all  $ 
Struck  up  fire  and  boiled  the  flesh. 
With  salt  and  pepper  did  not  tuh  tj 
This  did  enrage  the  Cameron's  chiei; 
To  see  his  men  so  play  the  thief; 
And  finding  one  into  the  act, 
He  fired  and  shot  him  through  the  back  4 
Then  to  the  rest  himself  addressed, 
*  This  is  your  lot  I  do  protest^— 
Whoe'er  amonget  you  wrongs  a  man ; 
Pay  what  you  get,  1  tell  you  plain ; 
For  yet  we  know  not  friend  or  foe^ 
Nor  how  all  things  may  chance  to  go.' " 

\  4iv'^(— trnnbl*  tliMBMlWt 
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Next  day  Charles  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  Falkirk.  In  pass- 
ing by  Stirling,  a  few  shot  were  fired  at  them  from  the  castle,  but  with- 
out damage.  Lord  George  Murray  sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  requiring  a  supply  of  provisions;  on  receiving  which 
they  immediately  opened  the  gates,  and  having  given  notice  of  the 
demand  to  the  inhabitants,  the  dealers  in  provisions  went  out  and  met 
the  Highland  army  near  Bannockburn,  where  it  halted  for  a  short  time, 
and  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  to  the  men.  The  army* 
after  receiving  this  supply,  resumed  its  march,  and  finally  halted  on  s 
field  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Falkirk,  and  the  parks  of  Callender, 
where  it  passed  the  night.  Charles  took  up  his  abode  in  Callender- 
house,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  entertained  him  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  and  gave  him  assurances  of  devoted  attachment 
to  his  cause*  By  the  earl,  Charles  was  informed  that  Gardiner's  dra- 
goons, who,  on  his  approach  to  Falkirk,  had  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Linlithgow,  were  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Linlithgow  bridge 
with  him,  and  that  they  had  encamped  that  night  in  its  neighbourhood.* 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Charles  immediately  held  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  dragoons  during  the  night.  For 
this  purpose  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  well-armed  men  was  despatched 
atone  o'clock  in  the  morning  under  the  command  of  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray. They  nuurched  with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity,  and  not  a 
•  hush  was  to  be  heard  among  them ;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
object,  as  the  dragoons  had  retired  during  the  night  to  Kirkliston,  eight 
miles  west  from  Edinburgh.  The  detachment  entered  Linlithgow  be- 
fore break  of  day,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  prince  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  about  ten  o'clock  that  morning.f  The  day  was  Sunday ;  but 
the  prince  does  not  appear  to  have  gratified  the  burghers  by  going  to 
church  as  he  had  done  the  citizens  of  Perth  the  preceding  Sunday.  He, 
however,  partook  of  a  repast  which  some  of  the  Jacobite  inhabitants  had 
prepared  for  him.  The  provost  preserved  a  neutrality  by  absenting 
himself  from  town ;  but  his  wife  and  daughters  are  said  to  have  paid 
their  respects  to  the  prince  by  waiting  upon  him  at  the  cross,  attired  in 
tartan  gowns,  and  wearing  white  cockades,  and  doing  themselves  the  hon- 
our of  kissing  hb  hand. 

Advancing  from  Linlithgow  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Highland  army  encamped  on  a  rising  ground,  nearly  four  miles  east 
from  Linlithgow,  near  Uie  twelfth  mile-stone  from  Edinbui^h,  where  they 
passed  the  night.  The  prince  slept  in  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
Next  morning,  Monday  the  sixteenth,  Charles  renewed  his  march  east- 
wards, and  reached  Corstorphine,  the  dragoons  all  the  while  retiring 
before  him  as  he  approached. 

Charles  was  now  within  three  miles  of  Edinbuigh,  and  could  not 

•  Lockhiiii  Papcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.— Forbes  Papers,  p.  Sft,  t  Ibid. 


proceed  farther  in  a  direct  line  without  exposing  his  army  to  the  fire  of 
the  castle  guns.  To  avoid  them,  he  led  it  off  in  a  southerly  directiouy 
towards  Slateford, — a  small  village  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Corstorphine.  The  prince  fiied  his  head  quarters  at  Gray's  mills,  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  his  troops  bivouacked 
during  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  in  an  adjoining  field  called  Gray's 
Park. 

When  intelligence  of  the  prince's  departure  from  Perth  reached  Ed- 
inburgh, the  anxiety  for  tlie  arrival  of  Cope  increased  every  hour*  The 
Jacobites,  of  whom  there  was  a  respectable  party  in  the  city,  on  the 
other  hand,  longed  for  the  arrival  of  Charfes.  The  whigs,  or  rather 
the  ex-members  of  the  town-council,  had,  for  several  days,  kept  the  city 
in  a  state  of  military  turmoil,  in  the  hope,  no  doubts  that  Cope  would 
arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  their  courage  being  put  to  the 
test;  but  fortune,  which  favours  the  brave,  was  unkind  to  these 
pseudo-heroes,  who  were  destined  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  most 
abject  and  humiliating  cowardice.  No  certain  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Highland  army  reached  Edinburgh  till  the  morning  of 
Sunday  the  fifteenth,  when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  that  the 
insurgents  were  in  full  march  upon  the  capital,  and  that  their  van  had 
already  reached  Kirkliston.  The  last  part  of  this  information  was,  how- 
ever, incorrect. 

At  the  time  the  messenger  arrived,  all  the  armed  volunteers,  in  terms 
of  an  order  given  the  preceding  evening,  were  assembled  in  the  college 
yards.  About  ten  o'clock,  Drummond,  the  ex-provost,  who  was  cap- 
tain of  a  company,  which,  from  its  being  partly  composed  of  students 
belonging  to  the  university,  was  called  the  college  company,  made  his 
appearance.  He  entered  the  guard-room,  and  after  some  consultation 
with  his  brother-officers,  came  out,  and  placing  himself  opposite  the 
right  of  his  company,  where  some  of  the  more  forward  volunteers 
stood,  he  proceeded  to  address  them  t — He  informed  them  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Highland  army, — ^that  it  had  been  proposed  to  General 
Guest  to  make  a  stand  with  the  two  dragoon  regiments,  and  fight  the 
insurgents  on  their  way  to  the  city ;  but  that  the  general  did  not  think 
the  measure  advisable,  as  there  was  not  a  body  of  foot  to  act  with  the 
dragoons  to  draw  off  the  fire  of  the  enemy, — that  he  (Drummond) 
knowing  that  he  could  answer  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  if 
Provost  Stewart  would  allow  fifty  of  the  town-guard  to  go  along  with 
them,  had  asked  the  general  if  that  number  would  be  sufficient ;  and 
that  Guest  had  given  him  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  **  Now,  gentle- 
men," said  the  ex-provost,  "  you  have  heard  the  general's  opinion,  judge 
for  yourselves.  If  you  are  willing  to  risk  your  lives  for  the  defence  ot 
the  capital  of  Scotland  and  the  honour  of  your  country,  I  am  ready  to 
lead  you  to  the  field."  The  volunteers  to  whom  Drummond  seemed 
particularly  to  address  himself,  threw  up  their  hats  in  the  air,  at  the 
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eoDclusion  of  this  address,  apd  began  an  huzza,  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  company  joined.* 

Having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  company  to  marc|i,  he  went  to 
the  other  companies  in  succession ;  but  instead  of  advising  them  to  fol- 
low the  example  which  his  own  men  had  set,  he  told  them  that  though 
his  men  were,  all  of  them,  going  out  to  conquer  or  die  with  him, 
yet  that  such  a  resolution  was  only  proper  for  young  unmarried  men, 
who  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own  lives.  It  is  evident  that 
Drummond's  object  was  to  intimidate  the  persons  he  addressed,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  acceding  to  his  own  proposal,  and  that  his  view  in 
making  it  to  Guest  was  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  bravery*  Accordingly 
very  few  of  the  volunteers  in  the  other  companies  would  give  their  con- 
sent; but  Drummond's  company  becoming  clamorous,  the  others  seemed 
to  yield,  and  Drummond  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  castle  to  inform 
General  Guest  that  the  volunteers  were  ready  to  march  out  with  the 
dragoons  and  engage  the  rebels.  At  the  request  of  the  general.  Provost 
Stewart  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  town  guard  and  the  Edinburgh 
regiment  to  accompany  the  volunteers.  General  Guest,  on  being  in- 
formed of  this,  directed  Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  encamped  on 
Leith-links,  to  march  through  the  city,  and  join  Gardiner's  regiment 
at  Corstorphincf 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  embodied,  the  volunteers  now 
loaded  their  pieces.  In  terms  of  an  order  which  had  been  issued  the 
preceding  day,  the  fire-bell  was  rung  as  a  signal  of  approaching  danger, 
and  the  volunteers,  who  had  assembled  in  the  college-yards,  instantly 
i^epaired  in  a  body  to  the  Lawnmarket,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 
Most  of  the  city  minbters  had  enrolled  themselves  as  volunteers,  but  they 
were  absent  on  the  present  occasion,  being  engaged  celebrating  divine  ser- 
vice in  their  respective  churches.  Semper  parati  being  the  motto  they 
ha4  adopted  in  their  new  vocation,  they  had  gone  to  church  equipped  a 
la  miUiairef  and  when  the  alarm  bell  sounded,  were  preaching  with  their 
swords  by  their  sides.  In  an  instant  the  churches  were  deserted  by  the 
worshippers,  and  a  universal  panic  seized  all  classes  on  learning  the  in- 
telligence. The  Lawnmarket,  where  the  volunteers  had  drawn  up  wait* 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  Hamilton's  dragoons,  was  soon  crowded  with  in- 
habitants: many  of  them,  the  wives,  sisters,  mothers,  fathers,  and  friends 
of  the  devoted  volunteers  who  clustered  around  them,  and  implored  them, 
by  ties  the  most  sacred,  to  desist  from  the  dangerous  enterprise  they 

•  Hom^i  Worki,  vol.  111.  p.  48. — Mr  Home  aayi  thai  leveral  of  Umm  ToluDtMf%  of 
which  bo  wao  onot  woro  not  Inhabitants  of  the  dty,  and  wore  ignorant  of  the  municipal 
cabali,— that  they  had  little  deferenoe  for  the  opinion  either  of  Oueat  or  Drammond ; 
but  being  iatlsfted  that  the  walls  were  untenable,  and  dreading  the  comequenoes  to  the 
dty  If  taken  by  itonn,  they  oontidered  the  propoaal  of  marching  out  with  the  dragooiia 
preferable  to  keeping  within  the  walli,  aa  with  their  aasietance  the  dragoons  might  be 
able  to  break  the  force  of  the  Highland  army,  and  leave  to  the  Highlanders,  If  victori- 
ous, a  bloody  and  fioal  victory. 

I  Home's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 
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were  about  to  engage  in.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  dWerted  for 
a  time  by  the  appearance  of  Hamilton's  dragoons  who  rode  up  the  street. 
They  were  reoeiTed  with  huzzas  by  the  volunteers,  and  the  dragoons  in 
passing  huzzaed  in  return,  and  with  a  gasconading  air  clashed  their 
swords  against  each  other  as  they  went  along.  The  alarm  among  the 
relatives  and  fKends  of  the  volunteers  was  increased,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  unhappy  females, — the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  patriotic  volunteers.  These  doughty  cham« 
pions,  who  never  had  any  serious  intention  of  exposing  their  persons  to 
the  blows  of  the  Highland  broad-sword,  moved  in  appearance  by  the 
tears,  the  entreaties,  and  embraces  of  their  female  friends,  seemed  ra« 
ther  inclined  to  allow  the  dragoons  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  neither 
the  expostulations  of  the  men,  (for  the  male  relations  of  the  volunteers 
were  equally  solicitous  with  the  females  in  dissuading  the  volunteers  from 
marching,)  nor  the  ieaim  of  the  women,  had  any  effect  upon  the  volun« 
teers  of  Drummond's  company,  who  had  agreed  to  march. 

An  order  being  given  to  march,  Drummond  placed  himself  at  (he  head 
of  the  volunteers  of  his  company,  and  marched  tliem  up  the  Lawnmarkct 
and  down  the  West-bow  to  the  Grassmarket :  they  were  followed  by  an 
'iumense  crowd  of  people  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate*  Only  forty-two 
privates  of  Drummond*s  company  followed  him,  but  he  certainly  expected 
some  accessions  from  the  other  companies.  Not  a  single  individual,  how* 
ever,  belonging  to  them,  accompanied  him.  Finding  himself  and  his  little 
party  alone,  Drummond  halted  his  men  near  the  West-port,  and  sent  a 
lieutenant,  named  Lindsay,  back  to  the  Lawnmarket  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  the  volunteers,  who  were  expected  to  follow,  had  not  joined 
their  associates.  Lindsay,  on  his  return  to  the  Lawnmarket,  tbnnd  the 
volunteers,  who  still  remained  in  the  street,  in  great  confusion.  Several 
of  the  officers  told  Lindsay  that  they  themselves  were  willing  to  follow 
Drummond  and  his  party,  but  that  very  few  of  their  men  would  consent 
to  march  out  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  privates  complained 
that  they  could  not  get  one  officer  to  lead  them.  After  some  alterca- 
tion, Lindsay,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Sir  George  Preston,  and 
some  other  officers,  succeeded  in  collecting  one  hundred  and  forty-one, 
who  professed  a  willingness  to  march  with  the  dragoons,  out  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fiflTy  volunteers  who  had  remained  behind  ;  Lindsay 
led  off  these  to  the  Grassmarket,  where  they  joined  Drummond's  party  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  a  pamphleteer  of  the  day,  even  this  small  force 
was  diminished  by  the  way.  The  descent  of  The  Bcw  presenting  locali- 
ties and  facilities  equally  convenient  for  desertion,  the  volunteers  are  said 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  these  on  their  march.  The  author  alluded 
to  humorously  compared  this  falling  off  "  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine, 
which  rolling  pompously  its  waves  through  fertile  fields,  instead  of  aug- 
menting in  its  course,  is  continually  drawn  off  by  a  thousand  catiaU, 
and  at  last  becomes  a  smsll  rivulet,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  be- 


fore  it  reaches  the  ocean."  *  The  foot  now  assembledi  oomprehendiog 
the  town  guard  and  the  Edinburgh  regiment,  which  numbered  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  men»  amounted,  exclusive  of -officerti  to  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three  men.f 

As  Drummond,  whose  sole  object  in  enacting  the  hero  was  to  acquire 
popularityi  and  thereby  promote  his  return  to  power,  had  no  intention 
of  fighting,  he  must  have  felt  gratified  at  the  prospect  which  the  tardi« 
ness  of  the  volunteers  to  march,  afforded  him  of  abandoning  the  enterprise ; 
but  the  unexpected  junction  of  the  party  under  Lindsay  put  his  pretend- 
ed zeal  to  the  test.  When  deliberating  upon  the  course  he  should  pur- 
sue, an  incident  occurred,  which,  he  no  doubt  imagined,  would  save 
him  the  shame  of  a  public  exposure.  Alarmed  at  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers,  Dr  Wishart,  principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with 
others  of  the  city  clergy,  proceeded  to  the  Graasmarket,  and  with  great 
earnestness  addressed  the  volunteers,  and  conjured  them  by  every  thing 
they  held  most  sacred  and  dear,  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  by  remaining  within  the  walls.  Principal  Wishart  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  young  men  of  Drummond's  company,  some  few  of 
whom  affected  to  contemn  hb  advice ;  but  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  individual  present,  who  did  not  in  his  heart  desire 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  minbters.  The  volunteers,  however,  had  of- 
fered to  servo  without  the  walls,  and  they  could  not  withdraw  with  hon- 
our. But  Drummond,  their  commander,  instantly  fell  upon  an  expedient 
to  save,  as  he  thought,  his  own  and  their  reputation.  Judging  rightly, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  that  the  provost  of  the  city  would  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  as  the  clergy,  he,  upon  their  departure,  and  after  a 
short  consultation  with  his  officers,  sent  a  lieutenant  with  a  message  to  the 
provost  to  this  effect,  that  the  volunteers  had  resolved  not  to  march  out 
of  town  without  his  express  permission,  and  that  they  would  wait  foi 
his  answer.  To  the  great  satisfaction  of  Drummond  and  of  his  men,  who 
were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  message,  an  answer  was  return- 
ed by  Provost  Stewart,  stating  that  he  was  much  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  marching  out  of  town,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  volunteers 
had  resolved  to  remain  within  the  walls.  No  sooner  was  this  answer 
received,  than  Drummond  returned  with  hu  men  to  the  college-yards, 
where  they  were  dismissed  for  a  time ;  and  thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  exhibitions  of  gasconading  folly  and  cowardly  imbecility,  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  town  guard,  and  the  men  of  the  Edinburgh 
regiment,  however,  although  shamefully  deserted  by  their  companions 
in  arms,  marched  out  of  the  city  on  receiving  an  order  to  that  effect 


•  <«  A  TriM  Aeoottnt  of  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Esq.  late 
Lord  ProTOit  of  Edlnbuiyh,  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  London,  1748.*'  This  pamphlet 
has  been  aMribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (No.  71.  p.  ITS,)  luppoeed  to  be 
Sir  Watter  Scott,  to  the  pen  of  Hume  the  Historian. 

f  Home'i  worki^  toL  iii.  p.  52. 
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^ED  the  provost,  and  joined  the  dragoons  at  CorBtorphine»  about  four 
miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  where  the  regiments  of  Hamilton  and  Gar* 
diner  formed  a  junction.* 

Seeing  no  appearance  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Crardiner  retired  at  sun« 
set  with  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  to  a  field  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  to  pass  the  night,  leaving  a  party  of  his  men  behind  him  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  the  foot  returned  at  the  same 
time  to  the  city.  To  guard  the  city  during  the  night,  six  or  seven  hun« 
dred  men,  consisting  of  the  trained  bands,  the  volunteers,  and  some 
auxiliaries  from  the  towns  of  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  were  stationed 
along  the  walls  and  at  the  different  gates ;  but  the  night  passed  quietly 
off.  The  same  night.  Brigadier  General  Fowkes  arrived  from  London. 
Early  next  morning,  he  received  an  order  from  General  Guest,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  dragoons,  and  to  march  to  a  field  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Coltbridge,  about  two  miles  we:!it  from  the  city,  where 
he  was  joined  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  by  the  town  guard,  and  the 
Edinburgh  regiment«f 

For  the  first  time  during  their  march,  the  Highlanders  descried  some 
dragoons  as  they  approached  Corstorphine,  on  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  September.  This  was  the  party  which  Colonel  Gardiner  had 
lefl  at  Corstorphine  the  preceding  evening.  To  reconnoitre  the  dragoons, 
a  few  young  well-armed  Highlanders  were  sent  forward  on  horseback, 
and  ordered  to  go  as  near  as  possible  to  ascertain  their  number.  These 
young  men  rode  closely  up  to  the  dragoons,  and  by  way  of  frolic  or 
defiance,  for  they  could  have  no  intention  of  attacking  the  dragoons, 
fired  their  pistols  at  them.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  High- 
landers, the  dragoons,  instead  of  returning  the  fire,  became  panic-struck, 
and  instantly  wheeling  about,  galloped  off  towards  the  main  body. 
Participating  in  the  feara  of  his  advanced  guard,  General  Fowkes  im- 
mediately ordered  a  retreat,  and  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  beheld  the  singular  spectacle 
of  two  regiments  of  dragoons  flying  along  the  **  Long  Dykes,"  now  the 
site  of  Prince's  Street,  when  no  one  pursued.  The  faint-hearted  dra- 
goons stopped  a  short  time  at  Leith,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Mus- 
selburgh.   The  foot  returned  to  the  city. 

Several  hours  before  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  a  gentleman  of  the 
city  had  brought  in  a  message  from  the  prince,  requiring  a  surrender, 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  resistance,  to  subject  the  city  to  all  the  rigours 
of  military  usage;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  message,  and  although  the 
messenger  had  the  imprudence  (for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the 
provost,)  to  communicate  the  message  to  the  inhabitants,  they  mani- 
fested no  great  symptoms  of  alarm,  relying,  probably,  on  the  resistance, 
of  the  dragoons.  After  these  had  fled,  however,  the  people  became  ex- 
ceedingly clamorous,  and  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  ran  about  the  streets 


111. 


•  IIoni«*t  worki,  toI.  ill.  p.  53. 
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crying)  that  since  the  dragoons  had  fled,  it  was  madness  to  think  of  re- 
sistance. The  provost,  on  returning  from  the  West-port,  where  he  had 
been  giving  orders  after  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  was  met  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  implored  him  not  to  persist  hi  defending  the 
town,  for  if  he  did,  they  would  all  be  murdered  I  He  reproved  them 
for  their  impatience,  and  proceeded  to  the  Goldsmiths'-hall,  where  he 
met  the  magistrates  and  town-council  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  there  assembled.  After  some  consultation,  a  de- 
putation was  sent  to  the  law-ofiicers  of  the  crown,  requiring  their  at- 
tendance and  advice ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  these  functionaries  had 
left  the  town.  The  captains  of  the  trained-bands  and  volunteers  were 
next  sent  for,  and  called  upon  for  their  opinion  as  to  defending  the  city, 
but  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  advise.  The  meeting  was  divided  upon 
the  question  whether  the  town  should  be  'defended  or  not,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  much  acrimony  was  dispUyed  by  the  speakers  on 
both  sides.  The  hall  being  too  small  to  contain  the  crowd  which  col- 
lected, the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  New-church  aisle,  which  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  people,  the  great  majority  of  whom  called  out.  for 
a  surrender,  as  they  considered  it  impossible  to  defend  the  town.  Some 
persons  attempted  to  support  the  contrary  view,  but  they  were  forced 
to  desist  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the  majority. 

While  matters  were  in  this  train,  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the  door 
addressed  to  the  lord-provost,  magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Orrock,  the  deacon  of  the 
shoemakers,  who,  on  opening  it,  informed  the  meeting  that  it  was  subscrib- 
ed '*  Charles,  P.  R."  On  hearing  this  announcement,  the  provost  stop- 
ped Deacon  Orrock,  who  was  about  to  read  the  letter,  said  he  would 
not  be  a  witness  to  the  reading  of  such  a  communication,  and  rising  from 
hb  seat,  left  the  place,  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  council 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  provost  returned 
to  the  council-chamber  with  his  friends,  and  sent  for  the  city  assessors 
to  give  their  opinion  as  to  whether  the  letter  should  be  read  or  not. 
One  of  these  lawyers  appeared,  but  aft«id  to  commit  himself,  stated  that 
the  matter  was  too  grave  for  him  to  give  an  opinion  upon.  The  provost 
still  demurred,  but  the  assembly  getting  impatient  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  hb  lordship,  tacitly  consented  to  its  being  read.  It  was 
as  follows  I 

**  From  our  Camp,  ISih  September,  1745. 

**  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  our  way  into  the  capital  of  his 
majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  hereby  summon  you  to  re- 
ceive us,  as  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do ;  and  in  order  to  it,  we  here- 
by require  you,  upon  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the  town-council  and 
take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  which 
we  are  very  desirous  to  protect.  But  if  you  suffer  any  of  the  usurper's 
troops  to  enter  the  town,  or  any  of  the  cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition  in 
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it,  (whether  belonging  to  the  public  or  private  peraons,)  to  be  carried 
off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  breach  of  your  duty,  and  a  heinous  offenoe 
against  the  king  and  us,  and  sliall  resent  it  accordingly.  We  promise 
to  preserve  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  pro- 
perty of  CTcry  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects*  But  if  any  opposition  be 
made  to  us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  being  firmly  resolv- 
ed at  any  rate  to  enter  the  city ;  and  in  that  case,  if  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war.** 

After  this  letter  was  read,  the  clamour  for  surrender  became  more 
loud  and  general  than  ever,  and,  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  meetings 
a  deputation,  consbting  of  four  members  of  the  council,  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  prince  immediately,  and  to  request  that  he  would  grant 
the  citixens  time  to  deliberate  on  the  contents  of  his  letter* 

While  the  meeting  was  debating  the  question  as  to  the  reading  of 
Charles's  letter,  an  incident  occurred,  which,  it  is  believed,  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  mock  heroism  of  the  volunteers.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  dragoons,  the  volunteers  had  assembled,  on  the  ringing  of  the 
fire-bell,  at  their  respective  posts,  to  be  in  readiness  to  obey  any  in- 
structions which  might  be  sent  to  them*  Four  companies,  out  of  the 
six,  were  drawn  up  in  the  Lawnmarket  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  before  they  had  sufficient  time  to  recover  horn 
the  agitation  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  call  to  arms,  a 
well-dressed  person,  unknown  to  those  assembled,  entered  the  Lawn- 
market  from  the  WestpBow,  in  great  haste,  mounted  upon  a  grey  horse, 
and  galloping  along  the  lines  of  the  volunteers,  intimated,  in  a  voice 
sufficiently  high  to  be  heard  by  the  astonished  volunteers,  that  he  had 
seen  the  HighUnd  army,  and  that  it  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  men  I 
This  **  lying  messenger  did  not  stop  to  be  questioned,  and  disappeared 
in  a  moment."*  Captain  Drummond,  soon  after  this  occurrence,  ar- 
rived upon  the  spot,  and,  after  consulting  with  his  brother  officers, 
marched  up  the  four  companies  to  the  castle,  where  they  delivered  up 
their  arms*  In  a  short  time  the  other  companies  also  went  up  and 
surrendered  their  arms,  and  were  followed  by  the  other  bodies  of  mili- 
tia that  had  received  arms  from  the  castle  magazine* 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  four  deputies  left  the  city  to  wait 
upon  the  prince  at  Gray's  Mill;  but  they  had  scarcely  cleared  the 
walls,  when  intelligence  was  received  by  the  lord-provost  and  magis- 
trates, (who  still  remained  assembled  in  the  council-chamber,)  that  the 
transports  with  General  Cope's  army  on  board  had  arrived  ofi*  Dunbar, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  east  firom  Edinburgh,  and  that  as  the  wind 
was  unfavourable  for  bringing  them  up  the  Frith,  Cope  intended  to 
land  his  troops  at  Dunbar  and  march  to  the  relief  of  the  city*     As  this 
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inteliigeooe  altered  the  aspect  of  afiain,  mesaengen  were  immedi* 
ately  despatched  to  bring  back  the  deputies  before  they  should  reach 
their  destination,  but  they  did  not  overtake  them.  The  deputies  re- 
turned to  the  city  about  ten  o'clock,  and  brought  along  with  them  a 
letter  of  the  following  tenor,  signed  by  Secretary  Murray : — 

^  His  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  thinks  his  manifesto,  and  the 
king  hb  father's  declaration,  already  published,  a  sufficient  capitulation 
for  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to  accept  with  joy.  His  present  demands 
are,  to  be  received  into  the  city  as  the  son  and  representative  of  the 
king  his  father,  and  obeyed  as  such  when  there.  His  royal  highness 
supposes,  that  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  to  the  proTOSt  no  arms  or 
ammunition  have  been  suffered  to  be  carried  off  or  concealed,  and  will 
expect  a  particular  account  of  all  things  of  that  nature.  Lastly,  he  ex- 
pects a  positive  answer  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  otherwise  he 
will  think  himself  obliged  to  take  measures  conform." 

This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion  in  the  town-council, 
which  ended  in  a  resolution  to  send  out  a  second  deputation  to  the 
prince,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  consulting  the  citizens,  to  solicit  a 
few  hours'  delay.  The  deputies  accordingly  set  out  in  a  coach  to  the 
prince's  head-quarters  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Lord  George  Murray,  whom  they  prevailed  upon  to  second 
their  application  for  delay.  His  lordship  went  into  the  prince's  apart- 
ment, and  one  of  the  deputies  overheard  him  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Charles  to  agree  to  the  request  made  by  them,  but  the  prince  refused. 
I^rd  George  having  reported  the  fiiilure  of  his  attempt  to  the  deputies,  was 
Induced  by  them  to  return  and  make  another  trial,  but  he  was  again 
unsuccessful.  Charles  then  requested  that  the  deputies  should  be  ordered 
away,  and  being  offended  at  Lord  George  Murray's  entreaties,  he  de- 
sired Lord  Elcho,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Wemyss,  who  had  just  joined 
him,  to  intimate  the  order  to  them,  which  he  accordingly  did.* 

Apprehensive  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  Cope,  Charles  resolved  not 
to  lose  a  moment  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  capital.  He  saw 
that  no  effectual  resbtance  could  be  made  by  the  inhabitants  in  case  of 
an  assault ;  but  as  opposition  might  exasperate  the  Highlanders,  and 
make  them  regardless  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  he  proposed  to  hb 
officers  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  the  city  by  surprise, 
which,  if  successful,  would  save  it  from  the  horrors  which  usually  befall 
a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  plan  of  a  surprise  having  been  resolved  upon, 
a  select  detachment  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  under  Lochiel,  Kep- 
poch,  Ardshiel,  and  O'Sullivan,  was  sent  under  cloud  of  night  towards 
the  city.  They  marched  with  great  secrecy  across  the  Borough-moor, 
and  reached  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  where  they  halted. 
A  party  of  twenty-four  men  was  thereupon  despatched  with  directions 
to  post  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  Netherbow-port,  the  eastern  or 
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lower  gate  of  the  city^  and  another  party  of  sixty  men  was  directed  to 
follow  them  half-way  op  St  Mary's  Wynd,  to  be  ready  to  support 
tbemy  while  a  third  body»  still  fiirther  removed,  and  finally  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  detachment,  were  to  come  up  in  succession  to  the  sop- 
port  of  the  rest*  In  the  event  of  these  dispositions  succeeding  without 
obsenration  from  tlie  sentinels  on  the  walls,  it  had  been  arranged  that  a 
Highlander  in  a  lowland  garb  should  knock  at  the  wicket  and  demand 
entrance  as  a  servant  of  an  officer  of  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  master  to  bring  him  something  he  had  forgot  in  the  city ;  and  that 
if  the  wicket  was  opened,  the  party  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
should  immediately  rush  in,  seize  the  guard,  and  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  gate.  The  different  parties  having  taken  the  stations  assign- 
ed them  without  being  perceived  by  the  guards,  the  disguised  Highlander 
knocked  at  the  gate  and  stated  his  pretended  errand ;  but  the  guard  refused 
to  open  the  gate,  and  the  sentinels  on  the  walls  threatened  to  fire  upon  the 
applicant  if  he  did  not  instantly  retire*  The  commanders  were  puzzled 
by  this  unexpected  refusal,  and  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act  It  was  now 
near  five  o'clock,  and  the  morning  was  about  to  dawn.  The  alternative 
of  an  assault  seemed  inevitable,  but  fortunately  for  the  city,  the  High« 
landers  were  destined  to  obtain  by  accident  what  they  could  not  effect 
by  stratagem.* 

While  the  party  at  the  gate  was  about  to  retire  to  the  main  body  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disappointment  they  had  met  with,  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  rattling  of  a  carriage,  which,  from  the  increasing  sound, 
appeared  to  be  coming  down  the  High-street  towards  the  Netherbow-port. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  hackney  coach  which  had  been  hired  by  the  deputies, 
which  was  now  on  its  way  back  to  the  Canongate,  where  the  hackney 
coaches  used  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  at  that  time  kept  The 
Highlanders  stationed  at  the  gate  stood  prepared  to  enter,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  opened  to  let  out  the  coach,  the  whole  party,  headed  by  Captain 
Evan  Macgregor,  a  younger  son  of  Macgregor  of  Glencaimaig,  rushed  in, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  gate,  and  disarmed  the  guard  in  an  in- 
stant In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Highlanders  followed,  with  drawn 
swords  and  targets,  and  setting  up  one  of  those  hideous  and  terrific  yells 
with  which  they  salute  an  enemy  they  are  about  to  encounter,  marched 
quickly  up  the  wide  and  spacious  street  in  perfect  order,  in  expectation 
of  meeting  the  foe  ;f  but  to  the  surprise,  no  less  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
Highlanders,  not  a  single  armed  man  was  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  half-awakened  spectators,  who,  roused  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  shouts  of  the  Highlanders,  had  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
were  to  be  seen  peeping  out  at  tlie  windows  in  their  sleeping  habili- 
ments, all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  sunk  in  profound  repose* 

Having  secured  the  guard-house  and  disarmed  the  guards  who  were 
within,  the  Highlanders  took  possession  of  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  and  of  the  stations   upon  the  walls.     They   made  the  guards 
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prbonerey  and  replaced  them  with  some  of  their  own  men,  with  as 
much  quietness  as  if  they  had  been  merely  changing  their  own  guard.* 
The  Highlanders  conducted  themselves  on  thb  occasion  with  the  great- 
est order  and  regularity,  no  violence  being  offered  to  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  utmost  respect  was  paid  to  private  property. 

Anxious  about  the  result,  Charles  had  slept  only  two  hours,  and  that 
without  taking  off  his  clothes.  At  an  early  hour  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  .the  capture  of  the  city,  and  immediately  prepared  to  march 
towards  it  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  To  avoid  the  castle  guns»  the 
prince  took  a  circuitous  direction  to  the  south  of  the  city,  till  he  reach- 
ed  Braidsburn,  when,  turning  towards  the  city,  he  marched  as  far  as  the 
Buck  Stone,f  a  mass  of  granite  on  the  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  near 
'  Morning-side.  On  reaching  this  stone,  he  drew  off  his  army  by  a 
solitary  cross  road,  leading  to  Causewayside  and  Mewington.  Arriv- 
ing near  Priestiield,  he  entered  the  king's  park  by  a  breach,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  wall,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hunter's  bog^ 
a  deep  valley  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  where  his 
army  was  completely  sheltered  from  the  guns  of  the  castle.} 

Charies  was  now  within  the  royal  domains,  and  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  his  grandfiither, 
James  the  Secondi  when  duke  of  York,  had,  about  sixty  years  before,  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  royalty,  as  the  representative  of  his  brother  Charles 
the  Second.  Sanguine  as  he  was,  he  could  scarcely  have  imagined  that 
within  the  space  of  one  short  month,  from  the  time  he  had  raised  his 
standard  in  the  distant  vale  of  the  Finnin,  he  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  the  ancient  abode  of 
his  royal  ancestors.  Exulting  as  he  must  have  done,  at  the  near  prospect 
which  such  fortuitous  events  seemed  to  afford  him  of  realizing  his  most 
ardent  expectations,  hb  feelings  received  a  new  impulse,  when,  on  coming 
within  sight  of  the  palace,  he  beheld  the  park  crowded  with  people,  who 
had  assembled  to  welcome  his  arrival.  Attended  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  Elcho,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  gentiemen,  Charies  rode  down 
the  Hunter's  bog,  on  his  way  to  the  palace.  On  reaching  the  eminence 
below  St  Anthony's  well,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
descending  on  foot  into  the  park  below.  On  dismounting  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  persons  who  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  hand.  He 
made  suitable  acknowledgments  for  these  marks  of  attachment,  and 
after  surveying  for  a  short  time  the  palace  and  the  assembled  multitude 
which  covered  the  intervening  grounds,  he  descended  into  the  park 
below  amid  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  whose  congratulations  he  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  affability.  On  reaching  the  foot-path  in  the 
park,  which,  from  its  having  been  much  frequented  by  the  duke  of  York, 
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afterwardd  James  the  Second,  when  he  resided  at  Holyrood,  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Duke's  walk^  Charles  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  people.*  * 

In  person  Charles  appeared  to  great  advantage.  His  figuiv 
and  presence  are  described  by  Mr  Home,  an  eye-witness,  as  not 
ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  tall  f 
and  handsome,  and  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  His  fiuce,  which  in 
its  contour  exhibited  a  perfect  oval,  was  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of 
its  features.  His  forehead  was  full  and  higli,  and  characteristic  of  his  fa- 
mily. His  eyes,  which  were  large,  and  of  a  light  blue  colour,  were  shaded 
by  beautifully  arched  eye-brows,  and  his  nose,  which  was  finely  form- 
ed, approached  nearer  to  the  Roman  than  the  Grecian  model.  A 
pointed  chin,  and  a  mouth  rather  small,  gave  him,  however,  rather  an 
effeminate  appearance ;  but  on  the  whole,  his  exterior  was  extremely  pre- 
possessing, and  his  deportment  was  so  graceful  and  winning,  that  fow  per- 
sons could  resist  his  attractions.  The  dress  which  he  wore  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  also  calculated  to  set  off  the  graces  of  his  person  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  He  wore  a  light-colour- 
ed peruke,  with  his  hair  combed  over  the  front.  This  was  surmounted 
by  a  blue  velvet  bonnet,  encircled  with  a  band  of  gold  lace,  and  orna- 
mented at  top  with  the  Jacobite  badge,  a  white  satin  cockade.  He 
wore  a  tartan  short  coat,  and  on  his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  St 
Andrew.  Instead  of  a  plaid,  which  would  have  covered  the  star,  he 
wore  a  blue  sash  wrought  with  gold.  His  small  clothes  were  of  red 
velvet  To  complete  his  costume,  he  wore  a  pair  of  military  boots, 
and  a  silver-hilted  broadsword. 

Charles  remained  some  time  in  the  park  among  the  people,  but  as  he 
could  not  be  sufficiently  seen  by  all,  he  mounted  his  horse,  a  fine  bay 
gelding  which  the  duke  of  Perth  had  presented  to  him,  and  rode  off 
slowly  towards  the  palace.  Every  person  was  in  admiration  at  the 
splendid  appearance  he  made  on  horseback,  and  a  simultaneous 
huzza  arose  from  the  vast  crowd  which  followed  the  prince  in  triumph 
to  Holyrood-house.  Overjoyed  at  the  noble  appearance  of  the  prince, 
the  Jacobites  set  no  bounds  to  their  praises  of  .the  royal  youth.  They, 
compared  him  to  King  Robert  Bruce,  whom,  they  said,  he  resembled 
in  his  figure  as  they  hoped  he  would  in  his  fortune,  j:  The  whigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarded  him  differently ;  and  though  they  durst  not 
avow  theur  opinions  to  the  full  extent,  and  were  forced  to  admit  that 
Charles  was  a  goodly  person;  yet  they  observed  that  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour  when  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  hu  fieUhers,  the  air 

•  Loekhart  Papera,  vol.  li.  p.  480.     Klrkcoimd  MSp 

t  Mr  Home  lajt  that  one  of  the  ipectston  In  the  king*i  park  endeaToured  to  mea- 
rare  ihouldera  with  him,  and  eoniiderod  him  more  than  6  feet  10  imshei  high.  An 
£ngllihman  who  came  from  York  to  see  him  thought  him  alMmt  an  inch  taller.— Jf& 
im  fA«  jNMMttum  of  the  latt  Gtorge  Chaimtrt,  fwted  in  hit  Caitdomia,  vol.  it.  p.  717. 

I  Home'i  Worki,  vol.  ill.  p.  7L 


of  hifl  oouotenaiice  was  languid  and  melancholy, — ^that  he  looked  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror. 
Their  conclusion  was,  that  the  enterprise  be  bad  undertaken  was  above 
the  pitch  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  heart  was  not  great  enough  for  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved.* 

On  arriving  in  front  of  the  palace  Charles  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  entering  the  gate  proceeded  along  the  piazza  within  the  quadrangle, 
towards  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  apartments,  f  When  the  prince  was 
about  to  enter  the  porch,  the  door  of  which  stood  open  to  receive  him, 
a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising  it 
aloft,  walked  up  stairs  before  Charles.  The  person  who  took  this  sin- 
gular mode  of  joining  the  prince,  was  James  Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  gen- 
tleman of  East  Lothian.  When  a  very  young  man  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  not  from  any  devoted 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  (for  he  disclaimed  the  hereditary  in- 
defeasible right  of  kings,  and  condemned  the  government  of  James  the 
Second,)  but  because  he  considered  the  union,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  result  of  the  Revolution,  as  injurious  and  humiliating  to  Scotland, 
and  believed  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  that  measure,  was 
to  restore  the  Stuarts.  In  speaking  of  the  union,  he  said  that  it  had  made 
a  Scottish  gentleman  of  small  fortune  nobody,  and  that  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  it,  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths.  For  thirty  years  he  had  kept 
himself  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms  to  assert,  as  he  thought,  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  when  an  opportunity  should  occur.  Honoured 
and  beloved  by  both  Jacobites  and  whigs,  the  accession  to  the  Jacobite 
cause  of  this  accomplished  gentleman,  whom  Mr  Home  describes  as  a 
model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour,  was  hailed  by  the  for- 
mer with  delight,  and  deeply  regretted  by  the  latter,  who  lamented  that 
a  man  whom  they  so  highly  revered,  should  sacrifice  himself  to  the  vi- 
sionary idea  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  | 

In  his  way  to  the  palace  Charles  had  been  cheered  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  on  his  entering  that  memorable  seat  of  bis 
ancestors,  these  acclamations  were  redoubled  by  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  area  in  front.  On  reaching  the  suite  of  apartments  destined  for  his 
reception,  he  exhibited  himself  again  to  the  people  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  huzzas  by 

•  Home's  Works,  toL  iii.  p.  78. 

t  li  hu  been  stated  on  the  questionable  authority  of  a  local  tradition,  that  when 
Charles  arrived  in  front  of  the  palace,  a  larg^e  bullet  was  fired  from  the  castle,  with  such 
direction  and  force  as  to  make  it  descend  upon  the  palace,— that  it  struck  a  part  of  the 
front  wall  of  James  the  Fiflh*s  tower,  near  the  window  which  Hghu  a  small  turret- 
chamber  connected  with  Queen  Mary's  state  apartments ;  and  that  it  fell  into  the  courts 
yaid,  carrying  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  rubbish  which  it  had  knocked  out  of  tho  wall. 
If  such  a  remarkable  incident  had  occurred,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  overiooked  by 
Mr  Home,  who  was  near  the  spot  at  Uie  time;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  alluded  to  In  the 
psges  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  Jncublte  party,  seems  conclusive  thai 
no  such  occurrence  took  place. 

I  Home's  Works,  iii.  p.  73. 
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the  multitude  assembled  in  the  ooori^yard  below.  He  replied  to  these 
congratuktioiis  by  repeated  bows  and  smiles. 

To  complete  the  business  of  this  eventful  day,  the  proclaiming  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George  at  the  cross  alone  remained.  The  Highlanders 
who  entered  the  city  in  the  morning,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services 
'  of  the  heralds  and  the  pursuivants,  to  perform  what  appeared  to  them  an 
indispensable  ceremony,  had  secured  the  persons  of  these  functionaries. 
Surrounded  by  a  body  of  armed  men  the  heralds  and  pursuivants, 
several  of  whom  had  probably  been  similarly  employed  on  the  acces- 
sion of  **  the  Elector  of  Hanover,**  proceeded  to  the  cross,  a  little  before 
one  o'clock  afternoon,  clothed  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  proclaimed 
King  James,  amid  the  general  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  win- 
dows of  the  adjoining  houses  were  filled  with  ladies,  who  testified  the 
intensity  of  their  feelings  by  straining  their  voices  to  the  utmost  pitch, 
and  with  outstretched  arms  waving  white  handkerchiefs  in  honour  of  the 
day.  Few  gentlemen  were  however  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  in  the 
windows,  and  even  among  the  common  people,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  preserved  a  stubborn  silence.*  The  effect  of  the  ceremony  was 
greatly  heightened  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs  Murray  of  Broughton^  a 
lady  of  great  beauty,  who,  to  show  her  devoted  attachment  to  the 
eause  of  the  Stuarts,  appeared  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  white  rib- 
bons, sat  on  horseback  near  the  cross  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand, 
during  all  the  time  the  ceremony  lasted.f 

The  principal  personage  who  acted  on  this  occasion  was  one  Beatt,  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  city,  of  Jacobite  principles.  Along  with  the  com- 
mission of  regency  and  the  declaration  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 
he  read  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of  Charles  as  regent,  dated  at  Paris, 
sixteenth  May,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five.    It  ran  thus  i — 

**  By  virtue  and  authority  of  the  above  commission  of  regency  granted 
unto  us  by  the  king,  our  royal  father,  we  are  now  come  to  execute  hw 
nuyesty's  will  and  pleasure,  by  setting  up  his  royal  standard,  and  assert- 
ing his  undoubted  right  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

**  We  do,  therefore,  in  his  miyesty*s  name,  and  pursuant  to  the  tenor 
of  his  several  declarations,  hereby  grant  a  free,  full,  and  general  pardon 
for  all  treasons,  rebellions  and  ofiences  whatsoever,  committed  at  any 
time  before  the  publication  hereof  against  our  royal  grandfather,  his 
present  majesty,  and  ourselves.  To  the  benefit  of  this  pardon  we  shall 
deem  justly  entitled  all  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects  as  shall  testify 
their  willingness  to  accept  of  it,  either  by  joining  our  forces  with  all 
convenient  diligence ;  by  setting  up  his  royal  standard  in  other  places ; 
by  repairing  for  our  service  to  any  place  where  it  shall  be  so  set  up,  or 
at  least  by  openly  renouncing  all  pretended  allegiance  to  the  usurper, 
and  all  obedience  to  his  orders,  or  to  those  of  any  person  or  persons 
commissioned,  or  employed  by  him,  or  acting  avowedly  for  him. 

*  Homv*!  Worki,  toU  Hi.  p.  7&         f  Boyso,  p.  77. 
Itu  I 
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**  As  for  those  who  shall  appear  more  signally  zealous  for  the  recoT« 
ery  of  hb  miyesty*8  just  rights,  aud  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  we 
shall  take  effectual  care  to  have  them  rewarded  according  to  their  re 
spective  degrees  and  merits.  And  we  particularly  prombe,  as  aforesaid, 
a  full,  free,  and  general  pardon  to  all  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  now 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  usurper,  provided  that,  upon  the  publi- 
cation hereof,  and  before  they  engage  in  any  fight  or  battle  against  his 
majesty's  forces,  they  quit  the  said  unjust  and  unwarrantable  service, 
and  return  to  their  duty,  since  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  no  en- 
gageioents  entered  into  with  a  foreign  usurper,  can  dispense  with  the 
allegiance  they  owe  to  their  natural  sovereign.  And,  as  a  further  en- 
couragement to  them  to  comply  with  their  duty  and  our  commands,  we 
promise  to  every  such  officer  the  same,  or  a  higher  post  in  our  service, 
than  that  which  at  present  he  enjoys,  with  full  payment  of  whatever 
arrears  may  be  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  declaring  for  us ;  and  to 
every  soldier,  trooper,  and  dragoon,  who  shall  join  us,  as  well  as  to  every 
seaman  and  mariner  of  the  fleet,  who  shall  declare  for,  and  serve  us,  all 
their  arrears,  and  a  whole  year's  pay  to  be  given  to  each  of  them  as  a 
gratuity,  as  soon  as  ever  the  kingdoms  shall  be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

**  We  do  hereby  further  promise  and  declare  in  his  majesty's  name, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  above  said  commission,  that  as  soon  as  ever  that 
happy  state  is  obtained,  he  will  by  and  with  the  advice  of  a  free  parlia- 
ment, wherein  no  corruption  nor  undue  influence  whatsoever  shall  be 
used  to  bias  the  votes  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  settle,  confirm,  and 
secure  all  the  rights  ecclesiastical  and  civili  of  each  of  his  respective 
kingdoms :  his  majesty  being  fully  resolved  to  maintain  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  and  likewise  the  protestant  churches  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  conformable  to  the  laws  of  each  respective  king- 
dom ;  together  with  a  toleration  to  all  protestant  dissenters,  he  being 
utterly  averse  to  all  persecution  and  oppression  whatsoever,  particularly 
on  account  of  conscience  and  religion.  And  we  ourselves  being  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  the  same  princi« 
pies,  do,  in  consequence  hereof,  further  promise  and  declare,  that  all 
his  miyesty's  subjects  shall  be  by  him  and  us  maintained  in  the  full  en- 
joyment and  possession  of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
and  especially  of  all'churches,  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  con* 
formable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  shall  ever  be  the  unalterable 
rule  of  his  majesty's  government  and  our  own  actions. 

^  And  that  this  our  undertaking  may  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
present  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  king's  subjects,  we  do  hereby 
authorise  and  require  all  civil  officers  >and  magistrates  now  in  place  and 
ofllce,  to  continue,  till  further  notice,  to  execute  their  respective  em- 
ployments in  our  name,  and  by  our  authority,  as  far  as  may  be  requi- 
site for  the  maintenance  of  common  justice,  order  and  quiet,  willing, 
and  requiring  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  strict  obedience  to  such 
orders  and  directions  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued  out  bv 
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08,  or  those  who  shall  be  vested  with  any  share  of  our  authority  and 
power. 

**  We  also  command  and  require  all  officers  of  the  revenue,  customs, 
and  excise,  all  tan-gatherers  of  what  denomination  soever,  and  all  others 
who  may  have  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  to  deliver 
it  immediately  to  some  principal  commander  authorised  by  us,  and  take 
his  receipt  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  to  them  a  sufficient  discharge ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  we  authorise  and  charge  all  such  our  command- 
ers to  exact  the  same  for  our  use,  and  to  be  accountable  lor  it  to  us,  or 
our  officers  for  that  purpose  appointed. 

**  And  having  thus  sincerely  and  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
declared  the  true  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  king,  our  royal  father, 
as  well  as  our  own,  in  this  expedition,  we  do  hereby  require  and  com- 
mand all  his  loving  subjects  to  be  assisting  to  us  in  the  recovery  of  his 
just  rights,  and  of  their  own  liberties ;  and  that  all  such,  from  the  ages 
of  sixteen  to  sixty,  do  forthwith  repair  to  his  migesty's  royal  standard^ 
or  join  themselves  to  such  as  shall  first  appear  in  their  respective  shires . 
for  his  service ;  and  also,  to  seixe  the  horses  and  arms  of  all  suspected 
persons,  and  all  ammunition,  forage,  and  whatever  else  may  be  necea-^ 
sary  for  the  use  of  our  forces. 

**  Lastly,  we  do  hereby  require  all  mayors,  sheriflb,  and  other  magis- 
trates of  what  denomination  soever,  their  respective  deputies,  and  all 
others  to  whom  it  may  belong,  to  publish  thb  our  declaration  at  the 
market  crosses  of  their  respective  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  there 
to  proclaim  his  majesty,  under  the  penalty  of  being  proceeded  against 
according  to  law,  for  the  neglect  of  so  necessary  and  important  a  duty ; 
for  as  we  have  hereby  graciously  and  sincerely  offered  a  free  and  gen 
eral  pardon  for  all  that  is  past,  so  we,  at  the  same  time,  seriously  warn 
all  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  we  shall  leave  to  the  rigour  of  the  law 
all  those  who  shall  from  henceforth  oppose  us,  or  wilfolly  and  deliber- 
ately do,  or  concur  in  any  act  or  acts,  civil  or  military,  to  the  hurt  or 
detriment  of  us,  our  cause  or  title,  or  to  the  destruction,  prejudice,  or 
annoyance  of  those  who  shall,  according  to  their  duty  and  our  inten- 
tions, thus  publicly  signified,  declare  and  act  for  us.** 

While  the  heralds  were  proclaiming  King  James  at  the  market-croas  of 
Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  arrived  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  sixteenth,  was  landing  his  troops  at  Dunbar. 
The  two  regiments  of  dragoons  had  continued  their  inglorious  flight  dur« 
ing  the  night,  and  had  reached  that  town,  on  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth, **  in  a  condition,"  to  use  the  sofl  expression  of  Mr  Home,  **  not  very 
respectable."*  On  arriving  at  Musselburgh,  they  had  halted  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  field  between  Preston  Orange,  and  Dau- 
phinston,  where  they  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  night ;  but 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  they  were  aroused  by  the  cries  of  a  dnu 

t  Vol.  ill.  p.  74. 
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fl^oon  who  had  fallen  into  an  old  coal-pit  full  of  water.  Conceiving  thai 
the  Highlanders  were  at  hand,  they  instantly  mounted  their  horses  and 
fled  towards  Dunbar  with  such  precipitation  and  alarm,  that  they  drop- 
ped tlieir  arms  by  the  way.  Next  morning  the  road  to  Dunbar  was 
found  to  be  strewed  with  the  swords,  pistols,  and  firelocks,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  these  cowards.  Colonel  Gardiner, 
who  had  slept  during  the  night  in  hu  own  house  at  Preston,  near  the 
field  where  the  dragoons  were  to  bivouack,  was  surprised,  when  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  to  find  that  his  men  were  all  gone*  All  that  he  could 
learn  was  that  they  had  taken  the  road  to  Dunbar.  He  followed  them 
with  a  heavy  heart,  which  certainly  did  not  lighten  when  he  saw  the 
proofr  they  had  left  behind  them  of  their  pusillanimity.  These  arras 
were  collected  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar,  where  they 
were  again  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  craven  dragoons.* 

The  landing  of  Cope's  troops  was  finished  on  Wednesday,  the  seven- 
teenth of  September ;  but  the  disembarkation  of  the  artillery  and  stores 

•  *  HoBM^  voL  iii.  p.  74.  Tha  author  of  tha  pamphlet  on  tba  oonduet  of  Provost  Stawart, 
alraady  quoted^  givof  a  fomawhat  difRMant  aocoont  of  tha  flight  of  tha  dregoona,  but  with 
drettnuUmoM  equally  ludlcrouit-*-*'  Before  the  rebels'*  he  obaervee,  ''came  withio  sight 
of  our  king*a  forces,  before  they  came  within  three  miles  distance  of  them,  orders  were 
issued  to  tiie  dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they  immediately  did  with  the  greatest  order  and 
regularity  Imaginable.  .  As  It  is  known  that  nothing  Is  more  beautiful  than  the  evolu- 
liona  and  movementa  of  cavalry,-  the  apectators  stood  In  expectation  of  what  fine  ma- 
uauTra  they  might  terminate  in :  when  new  orders  ¥rere  Immediately  issued  to  retreat, 
they  immediately  obeyed,  and  began  to  march  In  the  usual  paoe  of  oavalry.  Orders  were 
repeated  every  flirlong  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  both  precept  and  example  ooncurrliig, 
tiiey  quickened  it  so  well,  that,  before  they  reached  Edinburgh,  they  quickened  to  a  rtry 
amart  gallop.  They  passed  in  inexpressible  hurry  and  confusion  through  the  narrow 
lanes  at  Barefoot'a  Parks,  In' the  sight  of  all  the  north  part  of  the  town  (Edinburgh^)  to 
the  infinite  joy  of  the  disafibcted,  and  equal  grief  and  consternation  of  all  the  other  in- 
habiuints.  They  rushed  like  a  torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they  endeaToured  to  draw 
breath ;  but  some  unlucky  boy,  (1  suppose  a  Jacobite  in  hia  heart,)  calling  to  them  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching,  they  immediately  took  to  their  heels  again,  and  gal- 
loped to  Prsstonpans,  about  six  miles  fkrther.  There,  In  a  literal  sense,  timer  adtUdit  aiat, 
-4heir  fear  added  wings,  I  mean  to  tha  rebels.  For  otherwise  they  could  not  possibly 
haTe  imagined  that  these  formidable  enemies  could  be  within  several  miles  of  them. 
But  at  Prestonpans  the  same  alarm  was  repeated.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee  Sump> 
son  I  They  gidloped  to  North  Berwick,  and  being  now  about  twenty  miles  to  the  other 
aide  of  Edinburgh,  they  thought  they  miglit  safely  dismount  from  tlieir  horses  and  look 
out  for  viotuala.  Accordingly,  like  the  amdent  Grecian  heroes,  each  began  to  kill  and 
dreas  hia  provisions  %  §git  amm  dapiMoi^ugpugnmi  they  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
supper  and  of  battle.  The  sheep  and  turkies  of  North  Berwick  paid  for  this  warlikb 
disposition.  But  behold  the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness  I  When  the  mutton  was 
lust  ready  to  be  put  upon  the  table,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  the  same  cry  of 
the  HIghlandeiBi  Their  fear  proved  stronger  than  their  hunger;  they  again  got  on 
boisebadc,  but  were  Informed  time  enough  of  the  iUseness  of  the  aiarm,  to  prevent  the 
spoiling  of  their  meaL  By  auch  rudiments  aa  these,  the  dragoons  were  so  thorougMy 
iDltiated  in  the  ait  of  running,  till  at  last  they  became  so  perfect  at  their  leeson,  that  at 
the  battle  of  Preston  they  could  praoUse  it  of  themselvee,  though  even  there  the  same 
good  example  was  not  wanting.  I  have  seen  an  Italian  opera  called  Cttaro  m  Egitto, 
or  Caear  in  Egypt,  where.  In  the  first  scene^  Cnsar  is  introduced  in  a  great  hurry,  giv- 
ing orders  to  his  sokUeis,  ffigg*,  J^»99^  ""^^^  sooMpo,— fly,  fly,  to  your  heels  1  This  is  a 
proof  that  the  commander  at  the  Coitbrldge  is  not  the  first  hero  that  gave  such  orders 
to  Ills  troops.*' 
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was  not  completed  till  the  eighteenth.  On  the  last  mentioned  day>  Mr 
Home,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-five,  arrived  at  Dunbar,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir  John,  as  a 
•(  volunteer  irom  Edinburgh,"  desirous  of  communicating  to  him  such 
information  as  he  had  personally  collected  respecting  the  Highland 
army.  He  told  the  general,  that  being  curious  to  see  the  Highland 
army  and  its  leader,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Highlanders, 
he  had  remained  in  Edinburgh  after  they  had  taken  possession  thereof, 
— ^that,  for  the  last  mentioned  purpose,  he  had  visited  the  different  parts 
they  occupied  in  the  city,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  a  pretty  exact 
enumeration,— that  with  the  same  view  he  had  perambulated  the  Hun* 
ter*s  bog,  where  the  main  body  was  encamped, — and  as  he  found  the 
Highlanders  sitting  in  ranks  upon  the  ground  taking  a  meal,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  calculate  their  numbers  with  great  certainty. 
He  stated,  from  the  observations  he  had  been  thus  enabled  to  make, 
that  the  whole  Highlanders  within  and  without  the  city  did  not  amount  to 
two  thousand  men ;  but  that  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  of  men 
from  the  north  were  on  their  march,  and  were  expected  very  soon  to  join 
the  main  body  at  Edinburgh.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Cope,  as 
to  the  appearance  and  equipment  of  the  Highlanders,  Home  stated  that 
most  of  them  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  and  hardy  men,  though  many 
of  them  were  of  a  very  ordinary  sise ;  and  if  clothed  like  Lowlanders, 
would,  in  his  opinion,  appear  inferior  to  the  king's  troops;  but  the 
Highland  garb  favoured  them  much,  as  it  shewed  their  naked  limbs, 
which  were  strong  and  muscular;  and  their  stern  countenances  and 
bushy  uncombed  hair  gave  them  a  fierce,  barbarous,  and  imposing 
aspect  With  regard  to  their  arms,  Mr  Home  said  that  they  had  no 
artillery  of  any  sort  but  one  small  unmounted  iron  cannon,  lying  upon  a 
cart,  drawn  by  a  little  Highland  poney, — ^that  about  fourteen  or  fifteeti 
hundred  of  them  were  armed  with  firelocks  and  broadswords,-^hat 
their  firelocks  were  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  consisting  of  muskets,  fusees, 
and  fowling  pieces, -^that  some  of  the  rest  had  firelocks  without  swords, 
while  others  had  swords  without  firelocks, — that  many  of  their  swords 
were  not  Highland  broadswords  but  French, — ^that  one  or  two  com* 
panics,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  men,  were  armed,  each  of  them 
with  the  shaft  of  a  pilch-fork,  with  the  blade  of  a  scythe  ftstened  to  it,' 
resembling  in  some  degree  the  Lochaber  axe*  Mr  Home,  however, 
added,  that  all  the  Highlanders  would  soon  be  provided  with  firelocks, 
as  the  arms  belonging  to  the  train  bands  of  the  city  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  Before  the  informant  took  leave,  Cope  ■  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  service  conferred,  from  the  accurate  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, by  many  compliments.*  i 
At  Dunbar,  General  Cope  was  joined  by  some  judges  and  lawyers, 
who  had  fled  ftt>m  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders. 
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They  did  not,  however,  enter  the  camp  as  fighting  men,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  continuing  with  the  king's  army,  as  anxious  and  interested  spec- 
tators of  the  approaching  conflict  Cope  found  a  more  efficient  sup- 
porter in  the  person  of  the  earl  of  Home,  then  an  officer  in  the  guards, 
who  considered  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  on  the  present  occasion. 
Unlike  his  ancestors,  who  could  have  raised  in  their  own  territories  a 
force  almost  equal  to  that  now  opposed  to  Sir  John  Cope,  this  peer  was 
attended  by  one  or  two  servants  only,  a  circumstance  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  many  persons  to  mark  the  great  change  in  the  feudal  system  which 
had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  in  little  more  than  a  century.* 

Desirous  of  engaging  the  Highland  army  before  the  arrival  of  their 
expected  reinforcements.  General  Cope  left  Dunbar  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  in  the  direction  of  Edinburgh.  The  cavalry,  infantry,  cannon, 
and  baggage-carts,  which  extended  several  miles  along  the  road,  gave  a 
formidable  appearance  to  this  little  army,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  country  people,  who,  having  been  long  unaccustomed  to  war  and 
arms,  flocked  firom  all  quarters  to  see  an  army  on  the  eve  of  battle ; 
and  with  infinite  concern  and  anxiety  for  the  result  beheld  the  uncom- 
mon spectacle*t  The  army  baited  on  n  field  to  the  west  of  the  town  o( 
Haddington,  sixteen  miles  east  from  Edinburgh.  As  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Highlanders  might  march  in  the  night  time,  and  by  their  rapid 
movements  surprise  the  army,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  evening,  to 
the  general,  to  employ  some  of  the  young  men  who  followed  the  camp, 
to  ride  betwixt  Haddington  and  Duddingstone,  during  the  night,  so  as 
to  prevent  surprise.  This  proposal  was  approved  of  by  Cope,  and 
sixteen  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  volunteers  at  Edinburgh, 
offered  their  services*  These  were  divided  into  two  parties  of  eight  men 
each ;  one  of  which,  subdivided  into  four  parties  of  two  men  each,  set  out 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  by  four  different  roads  that  led  to  Duddingstone. 
These  parties  returned  to  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  made  a  report  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  piquet,  that  they  had  not  met  with  any 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  other  party  then  went  off,  subdivided 
as  before,  by  the  different  routes,  and  rode  about  till  day-break,  when  six 
of  them  returned  and  made  a  similar  report,  but  the  remaining  two  who 
had  taken  the  coast  road  to  Musselburgh,  did  not  make  their  appearance 
at  the  camp,  haying  been  made  prisoners  by  an  attorney's  apprentice, 
who  conducted  them  to  the  rebel  camp  at  Duddingstone  I  The  extraor- 
dinary capture  of  these  doughty  patroles,  one  of  whom  was  Francis 
Garden,  afterwards  better  known  as-  a  lord  of  session,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Gardenstone,  and  the  other  Mr  Robert  Cunningham^  known  af- 
terwards as  General  Cunningham,  is  thus  humorously  detailed  by  the 
reviewer  before  alluded  to. 

**  The  general  sent  two  of  the  volunteers  who  chanced  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  knew  the  country,  to  observe  the  coast  road,  especially  towards 
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Muaselborgh.  They  rode  on  their  exploratory  expedition,  and  coming 
to  thftt  Tillage  which  is  about  aiz  miles  from  Edinburgh,  avoided  the 
bridge  to  escape  detectioni  and  crossed  the  Eske,  it  being  then  low 
water,  at  a  place  nigh  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Unlucliily  there  was  at 
the  opposite  side  a  snug  thatched  tavem,  kept  by  a  cleanly  old  woman 

called  Luckie  F ,  who  was  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  her  oysters 

and  sherry.  The  patroles  were  both  bon-vwaiUt;  one  of  them  whom 
we  remember  in  the  situation  of  a  senator,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  college 
of  Justice,  was  unusually  so,  and  a  gay  witty  agreeable  companion 
besides.  Luckie's  sign  and  the  heap  of  shells  deposited  near  her  door, 
proved  as  great  a  temptation  to  this  vigilant  forlorn-hope,  as  the  wine* 
house  to  the  abbess  of  Andonillet*s  muleteer.  They  had  scarcely  got 
settled  at  some  right  PandoreSf  with  a  bottle  of  sherry,  as  an  acoompani<» 
ment,  when,  as  some  Jacobite  devil  would  have  it,  an  unlucky  north- 
country  lad,  a  writers  (i.  e.  attorney's)  apprentice,  who  had  given  his 
indentures  the  slip,  and  taken  the  white-cockade,  chanced  to  pass  by  on 
his  errand  to  join  Prince  Charlie.  He  saw  the  two  volunteers  through 
the  window,  knew  them,  and  guessed  their  business ;  he  saw  the  tide 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  return  along  the  sands  as  they 
bad  come*  He  therefore  placed  himself  in  ambush  upon  the  steep, 
narrow,  impracticable  bridge,  which  was  then  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, the  only  place  of  crossing  the  Eske,  '  and  how  he  contrived  it,* 
our  narrator  used  to  proceed,  *  I  never  could  learn,  but  the  courage  and 
assurance  of  the  province  from  which  he  came  are  proverbiaL  In  short, 
the  Norland  whipper-snapper  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  of  my  two 
poor  friends,  before  they  could  draw  a  trigger.' "  * . 

Cope  resumed  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, following  the  course  of  the  post  road  to  Edinburgh,  till  he  came 
near  Haddington,  when  he  led  off  hu  army  along  another  road,  nearer 
the  coast,  by  St  Germains  and  Seaton.  His  object  in  leaving  the  post 
road  was  to  avoid  some  defiles  and  inclosures  which  would  have  hinder- 
ed, in  case  of  attack,  the  operations  of  his  cavalry.  In  its  march  the 
army  was  followed  by  a  number  of  spectators,  all  aoiious  to  witness  the 
expected  combat;' but  they  were  assured  by  the  officers  that  as  the 
army  was  now  rendered  complete  by  the  junction  of  the  horse  and 
foot,  the  Highlanders  would  not  venture  to  engage.  As  some  persons 
who  ventured  to  express  a  different  opinion  were  looked  upon  with 
jealousy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  officers  who  thus  expressed  them- 
selves did  not  speak  their  real  sentiments. 

On  leaving  the  post  road  the  general  sent  forward  the  earl  of  Loudon 
his  adjutant^general,  with  Lord  Home  and  the  quarter-master-generali 
to  select  ground  near  Musselburgh,  on  which  to  encamp  the  army  dur^* 
ing  the  night;  but  this  party  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  observed 
some  straggling  parties  of  Highlanders  advancing.   The  earl  of  Loudoa 
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immediately  rode  back  at  a  good  pace,  and  gave  Sir  John  the  information 
just  as  the  van  of  the  royal  army  was  entering  the  plain  betwixt  Seaton 
and  Prestoni  known  by  the  name  of  Gladsmuir.  Judging  the  ground 
before  htm  a  very  eligible  spot  for  meeting  the  Highlanders,  the  general 
continued  his  march  along  the  high  road  to  Preston,  and  halted  hu 
army  on  the  moor  where  he  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  with 
his  front  to  the  west.  His  right  extended  towards  the  sea  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Port  Seaton,  and  his  left  towards  the  village  of  Preston.  These 
dbpositions  had  scarcely  been  taken  when  the  whole  of  the  Highland 
army  appeared. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  rojral  army,  and  the  advance  of  Cope 
towards  Edinburgh,  were  known  to  Charles  in  the  course  of  Thursday  the 
nineteenth.  Judging  it  of  importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  meet* 
ing  Cope  and  bringing  him  to  action,  Charles  had  left  Holyrood -house  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  and  had  proceeded  to  Duddingston,  near  which  place 
his  army  was  encamped.  Having  assembled  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed 
to  march  next  mommg  and  give  battle  to  Sir  John  Cope.  The  members 
of  the  council  having  signified  their  acquiescence,  the  prince  then  asked 
the  Highland  chiefs  how  they  thought  their  men  would  conduct  them- 
selves on  meeting  a  commander  who  had  at  last  mustered  courage  to 
meet  them.  As  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  had  .served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  considered,  on  that  account,  to  be  a  fit  judge  of  what  the 
Highlanders  could  do  against  regular  troops,  he  was  desired  by  the 
other  chieft  to  give  his  opinion.  Keppoch  accordingly  proceeded  to 
answer  the  interrogatory  of  the  prince.  He  began  by  observing  that  as 
the  country  had  been  long  at  peace,  few  or  none  of  the  private  men 
had  ever  seen  a  battle,  and  that  it  was  not  therefore  very  easy  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  how  they  would  behave ;  but  that  he  would  venture  to 
assure  his  royal  highness  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  that  as  the  clans  loved  both  the  cause  and  their 
chiefs,  they  would  certainly  share  the  danger  with  their  leaders.  Charles 
thereupon  declared  that  he  would  lead  on  the  Highlanders  himself,  and 
charge  at  their  head ;  but  the  chiefs  checked  his  impetuosity  by  point- 
ing out  the  ruin  that  would  befall  them  if  he  perished  in  the  field,  though 
his  army  should  be  successful.  They  declared  that,  should  he  persist  in 
his  resolution,  they  would  return  home  and  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  themselves.  Thu  remonstrance  had  the  desired  eflect  upon  the 
young  Chevalier,  who  agreed  to  take  a  post  of  less  danger.^ 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Home,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  the 
Highland  army,  at  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Edinburgh,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand  men ;  but  it  was  increased  to  nearly  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  by  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Maclauchlans  who  joined 
it  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  by  an  accession  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Athole-men  on  the  following  day.     This  force  was  further  aug- 
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menled  by  the  GraDtsof  Glenmoristony  who  joined  the  army  at  Dadding- 
Bton  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  twentieth.  In  pursuanoe  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  council,  the  prince  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  on 
that  morning,  and  presenting  his  sword,  exclaimed,  **  My  friends,  I  have 
flung  away  the  scabbard  I"*  This  was  answered  by  a  loud  huzza,  on  which 
the  army  marched  forward  in  one  column  of  three  files  or  ranks  towards 
Musselburgh.  Passing  the  Eslce  by  the  bridge  of  Musselburgh,  the  army 
proceeded  along  the  post  road  towards  Pinkie.  On  arriving  opposite 
the  south  side  of  Pinkie  gardens.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  led  the  van, 
received  information  that  Sir  John  Cope  was  at  or  near  Preston,  and 
that  his  attention  probably  was  to  gain  the  high  grounds  of  Fawside 
near  Carberry.  As  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate  or  wait  for  orders, 
and  as  Lord  George,  who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  these  grounds, 
considered  the  occupation  of  them  by  the  Highlanders  as  of  great  im- 
portance ;  he  struck  off  to  the  right  at  Edgebuckling-Brae,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  fields  by  the  west  side  of  Walleyford,  gained  the  emi- 
nence in  less  than  half  an  hour,  where  he  waited  for  the  rear.f 

From  Fawside  hill  the  prince  descried  the  army  of  Cope  drawn  up  in 
the  manner  before  described,  but  its  position  being  different  from  that 
anticipated,  Charles  drew  off  his  army  towards  the  left,  and  descending  the 
hill  in  the  direction  of  Tranent,  entered  again  upon  the  poet  road  at  some 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  village,  along  which  he  continued  his  march. 
On  approaching  Tranent  the  Highlanders  were  received  by  the  king's 
troops  with  a  vehement  shout  of  defiance,  which  the  Highlanders  answer- 
ed in  a  similar  strain.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  High- 
land army  halted  on  an  eminence  called  Birsley  Brae,  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  Tranent,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  about  a  mile  from 
the  royal  forces. 

In  the  expectation  that  the  Highlanders  were  advancing  by  the  usual 
route  through  Musselburgh,  Cope  bad  taken  up  the  position  we  have 
described  with  his  front  to  the  west ;  but  as  soon  as  he  observed  the 
Highlanders  on  the  heights  upon  his  left  he  changed  his  front  to  the 
south.  This  change  of  position,  while  it  secured  Cope  better  from 
attack,  was  not  so  well  ttlculated  for  safety  as  the  first  position  was 
in  the  event  of  a  defeat.  On  his  right  was  the  east  wall  of  a  park,  be- 
longing to  £rskine  of  Grange,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  from 
north  to  south,  and  still  farther  to  the  right  was  the  village  of  Preston. 
The  village  of  Seaton  was  on  his  left,  and  the  village  of  Cockenzie  and 
the  sea  in  his  rear.  Almost  immediately  in  front  was  a  deep  ditch  filled 
with  water,  and  a  strong  and  thick  hedge.  Farther  removed  from  the 
fit>nt,  and  between  the  two  armies  was*  a  morass,  the  ends  of  which  had 
been  drained,  and  were  intersected  by  numerous  cuts.     And  on  the 
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more  firm  ground  at  the  ends  were  several  small  inclosures,  with  hedges^ 
dry  stone  walls,  and  willow  trees. 

As  the  Highlanders  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  eager  to  close  im« 
mediately  with  the  enemy,  Charles  felt  very  desirous  to  comply  with 
their  wishes ;  but  he  soon  ascertained,  by  examining  some  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  passage  across  the  morass,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  would  be  extremely  dangerous  if  not  altogether  impractica- 
ble* Not  wishing,  however,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  trust  alto- 
gether to  the  opinion  ofthe  country  people.  Lord  George  Murray  orderi^d 
Colonel  Eer  of  Gradon,  an  officer  of  some  military  experience,  to  examine 
the  ground,  and  to  report*  Mounted  upon  a  little  white  poney  he  descend- 
ed alone  into  the  plain  below,  and  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  de- 
liberation surveyed  the  morass  on  all  sides.  As  he  went  along  the 
morass  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  by  some  of  Cope's  men,  from  the 
sides  of  the  ditches ;  but  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  these  annoyances  that 
on  coming  to  a  dry  stone  wall  which  stood  in  his  way  he  dismounted,  and 
nkaking  a  gap  in  it  led  his  horse  through.  After  finishing  this  peril- 
ous duty  he  returned  to  the  army,  and  reported  to  the  lieutenant-general 
that  he  considered  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  morass  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  without  rbking  the  whole  army,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  pass  the  ditches  in  a  line.* 

While  his  lieutenant-general  was,  in  consequence  of  this  information, 
planning  a  different  mode  of  attack,  the  prince  himself  was  moving  with 
a  great  part  of  his  army  towards  Dauphinstone  on  Cope's  right  Halt- 
ing opposite  Preston  tower  he  seemed  to  threaten  that  flank  of  the 
English  general,  who,  thereupon,  returned  to  his  original  position  with 
his  front  to  Preston,  and  his  right  towards  the  sea.  As  Lord  George 
Murray  considered  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  attacking  Cope 
was  by  advancing  from  the  east,  he  led  off  part  of  the  army  about 
sunset  through  the  village  of  Tranent,  and  sent  notice  to  the  prince  to 
follow  him  with  the  remainder  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  passing 
through  the  village  Lord  George  was  joined  by  fidy  of  the  Camerons, 
who  had  been  posted  by  O'SuUivan  in  the  churchyard  at  the  foot  of  Tra- 
nent. This  party  bemg  within  half  cannon  shot  of  Cope's  artillery,  had 
been  exposed  during  the  afternoon  to  afire  from  their  cannon,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  Camerons  had  been  wounded.  To  frighten  the  Highlanders, 
who,  they  imagined,  had  never  seen  cannon  before,  Cope's  men  huzzaed  at 
every  discharge ;  but  the  Camerons  remained  in  their  position,  till,  on  the 
representation  of  Lochiel,  who  went  and  viewed  the  ground,  and  found 
his  men  unnecessarily  exposed,  they  were  ordered  to  retire  in  the  direction 
of  Tranent  O* Sullivan,  who  was  in  the  rear  when  this  order  was  given, 
came  up  on  the  junction  of  the  party,  and  asking  Lord  George  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  movement  he  was  making,  was  told  by  him,  that  as  it  was 

*  Home's  Worki^  vol.  lil.  p.  8k— Lord  Georgo  Murrayl  NarnUvo  in  Jacoblto 
Memoira,  p.  87* 


not  possible  to  attack  the  enemy  with  any  chance  of  iiuccesa  on  the  west 
side  of  the  village,  he  had  resolved  to  assail  them  from  the  east,  and 
that  ho  would  satisfy  the  prince  that  his  plan  was  quite  practicable,'^ 
that  finr  this  purpose  he  had  ordered  the  army  to  march  to  the  east  side 
of  the  village,  where  there  were  good  dry  fields  covered  with  stubble, 
on  which  the  men  could  bivouack  during  the  night, — and  that  with  re* 
gard  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  party  which  O'Sullivan  had  posted  in  the 
churchyard,  they  could  be  of  no  service  there,  and  were  unnecessarily  ex* 
jposed.  On  being  informed  of  the  movement  made  by  Lord  Greorge 
Murray,  Charles  proceeded  to  follow  him,  but  it  was  dark  before  the 
rear  had  passed  the  village.  To  watch  Cope's  motions  on  the  west, 
Charies  left  behind  the  Athole  brigade,  consisting  of  five  hundred  men, 
under  Lord  Naime,  which  he  posted  near  Preston  above  Colonel  Gardin- 
er's parks.* 

After  the  Highland  army  had  halted  on  the  fields  to  the  east  of  Tranent, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  Lord  George  Murray  proposed  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  break  of  day.  He  assured  the  members  of  the 
council  that  the  plan  was  not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  attended  with  success, — ^that  he  knew  the  ground  him- 
self, and  that  he  had  just  seen  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  were  also 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it  He  added,  that  there  wis  in- 
deed a  small  defile  at  the  east  end  of  the  ditohes,  but  if  once  passed 
there  would  be  no  farther  hinderance,  and  though,  firom  being  obliged  to 
march  in  a  column,  they  would  necessarily  consume  a  considerable  time 
on  their  march,  yet  when  the  whole  line  had  passed  the  defile  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  face  to  the  left,  form  in  a  moment,  and 
commence  the  attack.  Charles  was  highly  pleased  with  the  proposal  of 
the  lieutenant-general ;  which  having  received  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  council,  a  few  piquets  were,  by  order  of  Lord  George, 
placed  around  the  bivouack,  and  the  Highlanders,  after  having  supped, 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  plaids,  and  lay  down  upoii  the  ground 
to  repose  for  the  night  Charles,  taking  a  sheaf  of  pease  for  a  pillow, 
stretehed  himself  upon  the  stubble,  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers, 
all  of  whom  followed  his  example.  Before  the  army  went  to  rest, 
notice  was  sent  to  Lord  Naime  to  leave  his  post  with  the  Athole  brig- 
ade at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  quietly  as  possible.  To  conceal 
their  position  from  the  English  general,  no  fires  or  lights  were  allowed, 
and  orders  were  issued  and  scrupulously  obeyed,  that  strict  silence 
should  be  kept,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place  till  directed.f 


■  Home,  vol.  III.  p.  8S.— Lord  Georire  Murray's  NarradTO,  p.  88. 

f  Lord  Oeorgo  Mumy't  Nftr.  p.  3B.^Lockhart  Papon,  toL  ii.  p.  410.  The  aoooiuits 
irlven  by  Homo  and  the  CheraUer  Johnstone  differ  in  some  reepects  from  tiiat  of  Lord 
George  Murray.  Home  says,  that  Mr  Robert  Anderson  (son  of  Andenon  of 
Whitbrough  in  East  Lothian,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rsbellton  of  171ft)  had 
eonftrmed  Ker  of  G radon's  account  of  the  ground  after  his  surrey,  on  being  consulted 
by  Lord  George  Murray, — that  he  was  present  at  the  coundl  of  war,  but  did  not 
gfve  any  opbilun ;  but  that  after  Charles  and  his  ofBcen  liad  slsparated,  AnderSbn 


When  Cope  observed  Charles  returning  towards  Tranent,  he  resumed 
his  former  position  with  hb  front  to  the  south,  having  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  been  obliged,  by  the  unrestrained  evolutions  of 
the  Highlanders,  to  shift  his  ground  no  less  than  four  times.  He  now 
began  to  perceive  that  his  situation  was  not  so  favourable  as  he  had  im- 
agined, and  that  while  the  insurgents  could  move  about  at  discretion, 
select  their  ground,  and  choose  their  time  and  mode  of  attack,  he  was 
cramped  in  his  own  movements  and  could  act  only  on  the  defensive. 
The  spectators,  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  late  of  his  army,  and  who  had 
calculated  upon  certain  success  to  Cope's  arms  during  the  day,  now,  that 
night  was  hand,  began  to  forebode  the  most  gloomy  results.  Instead  of 
a  bold  and  decided  movement  on  the  part  of  Cope  to  meet  the  enemy, 
they  observed  that  he  had  spent  the  day  in  doing  absolutely  nothing, — 
that  he  was  in  fiuit  hemmed  in  by  the  Highlanders,  and  forced  at  pleasure 
to  change  his  position  at  every  movement  they  were  pleased  to  make. 
They  dreaded  that  an  army  which  was  obliged  to  act  thus  upon  the 
defensive,  and  which  would,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  pass  the  ensuing 
night  under  arms,  could  not  successfully  resist  an  attack  next  morning 
ftom  men,  who,  sheltered  from  the  cold  by  their  plaids,  could  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  repose  and  rise  fresh  and  vigorous  for  battle.* 

To  secure  his  army  from  surprise  during  the  night.  Cope  placed 
advanced  piquets  of  horse  and  foot  along  the  side  of  the  morass,  extend* 
ing  nearly  as  fiur  east  as  the  village  of  Seaton.  He,  at  same  time, 
sent  his  baggage  and  military  chest  down  to  Cockenzie  under  a  guard 

told  Hepburn  of  Keldi  that  he  knew  the  ground  perfectly,  and  waa  certain  there  waa  a 
better  way  to  eome  at  the  klng*t  army  than  that  which  the  council  had  resolved  to  follow, 
—that  ha  would  undertake  to  show  them  a  place  where  they  might  easily  paai  the  mo- 
rasi  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  without  being  ezpoeed  to  their  Are, — that 
Hepburn  liatened  attentively  to  this  information,  and  expreeMd  his  opinion  of  it  In  such 
terms  that  Anderson  desired  he  would  carry  him  to  Loitl  George  Murray, — that  Hep- 
bum  advised  him  to  go  himself  to  Lord  George^  who  knew  him,  and  would  like  beUer  to 
receive  Information  fh>m  him  alone  than  when  introduced  by  another  person,— that  when 
Anderson  came  to  Lord  George  Murray  he  found  him  asleep  In  a  field  of  cut  pease  with 
several  of  the  chlefii  near  him,^^at  on  awakening  bis  Lordship,  he  repeated  what  he 
bad  said  to  Mr  Hepburn,  and  oflbred  to  lead  the  men  through  the  morass,— tluit 
Lord  George  considering  this  InformaUon  Important,  awoke  Charles,  who  was  lying 
near  him  with  a  sheaf  of  pease  for  his  pillow,  and  who,  pleased  with  Anderson's  Infor- 
mation, ordered  Lochiel  and  the  other  chiefs  to  be  called,  all  of  whom  approved  of  the 
plan  of  attack.  The  Chevalier  Johnstone  says  that  the  officers  of  the  army  were  per- 
plexed how  to  ad^  from  the  apparent  Impossibility  of  making  a  successful  attack,  but 
that  Anderson  came  to  the  prince  In  the  evening  very  a  propot,  and  relieved  them 
flrom  their  embarrassment  by  informing  them  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  marsh  which 
could  be  crossed  with  safety,  and  that  upon  examining  It  Anderson's  information  was 
found  to  be  correct  Lord  George's  own  account  appears,  however,  to  give  the  real 
res  gewta.  From  It  he  appears  lo  have  communicated  with  Anderson  and  Hepburn 
Ufirt  the  council  of  war  had  assembled.  As  his  Lordship  says  that  "  at  midnight 
the  pnndpal  officers  were  called  again,"  It  is  probable  he  alludes  to  the  scene  describted 
by  Home,  when  the  prince  himself  and  the  chieft  were  awakened  by  Anderson ;  but 
as  Andeison  was  present  In  the  council,  and  as  Lord  George  says,  that,  after  this  mid- 
night call  **  all  was  ordered  as  was  at  first  proposed,'*  it  Is  very  likely  that  Anderson  was 
anxious  to  affiird  some  additional  information  which  he  had  formerly  omitted  to  give. 
•  Homo,  vol.  III.  p.  8ft. 
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of  forty  men  of  the  line  and  all  the  Highlanders  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  four  companies,  viz.  two  of  newly  raised  men  belonging  to  Loudon's 
regiments,  and  two  additional  companies  of  Lord  John  Murray's  regi- 
ment, which  had  been  diminished  by  desertion  to  fifteen  men  each.* 
Although  the  weather  had  been  very  fine,  and  the  days  were  still 
warm,  yet  the  nights  were  now  getting  cold  and  occasionally  frosty* 
As  the  night  in  question,  that  of  Friday  the  twentieth  of  September, 
was  Tery  cold.  Cope  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  along  the  front  of  his 
line,  to  keep  his  men  warm*  During  the  night  he  amused  himself  by 
firing  off,  at  random,  some  cohoms,t  probably  to  alarm  the  High- 
landers or  disturb  their  slumbers,  but  these  hardy  mountaineers,  if 
perchance  they  awoke  for  a  time,  disregarded  these  empty  bravadoes, 
and  fell  back  again  into  the  arms  of  sleep. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  army  of  Cope  was  rather  inferior  to  that  of 
Charles;  but  many  of  the  Highlanders  were  badly  armed,  and  some  of  them 
were  without  arms*  The  royal  forces  amounted  altogether  to  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men ;  but  the  number  in  the  field  was  diminished 
to  two  thousand  one  hundred  by  the  separation  of  the  baggage*guard 
which  was  sent  to  Cockensie*  The  order  of  battle  formed  by  Cope  along 
the  north  side  of  the  morass  was  as  follows : — He  drew  up  his  foot  in  one 
line,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  eight  companies  of  Lascelles's  regi* 
ment,  and  two  of  Guise*s*  On  the  right  were  five  companies  of  Lee*s 
regiment,  and  on  the  left  the  regiment  of  Murray,  with  a  number  of  re- 
cruits for  different  regiments  at  home  and  abroad.  Two  squadrons  of  Gar^ 
diner's  dragoons  formed  the  right  wing,  and  a  similar  number  of  Ham- 
ilton's composed  the  left*  The  remaining  squadron  of  each  regiment 
was  placed  in  the  rear  of  its  companions  as  a  reserve*  On  the  left  of 
the  army,  near  the  waggon-road  from  Tranent  to  Cockenzie,  were  placed 
the  artillery,  consisting  of  sis  or  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  co* 
horns,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Whiteford,  and  guarded 
by  a  company  of  Lee's  regiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Cochrane* 
Besides  the  regular  troops  there  were  some  volunteers,  consisting  prin* 
cipally  of  small  parties  of  the  neighbouring  tenantry,  headed  by  their 
respective  landlords*  Some  seceders,  actuated  by  religious  zeal,  had 
also  placed  themselves  under  the  royal  standard.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  orden  he  had  received,  Lord  Nairne  left  the  position 
he  had  occupied  during  the  night  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  rejoined 
the  main  body  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning*  Instead  of  contin- 
uing the  order  of  march  of  the  preceding  night,  it  had  been  determined 
by  the  council  of  war  to  reverse  it  The  charge  of  this  movement  was 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Ker,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  the  calm  in- 
trepidity with  which  he  had  surveyed  the  marsh  on  the  preceding  day. 

*  A  party  of  800  Munrow  followed  Copo  to  Aberdoen,  btil  rofoaod  to  embark  as  har 
vcit-time  tvas  at  hand, 
f  Lockhart  Fapen,  vol.  U.  p.  480> 
I  lUd.     Home,  vol.  ill.  p.  86. 
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To  carry  this  plan  into  effect*  Ker  went  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
passing  along  the  line,  desired  the  men  to  observe  a  profound  silence, 
and  not  to  stir  a  step  till  he  should  return  to  them.  On  reaching  the 
rear  he  ordered  it  to  march  from  the  left,  and  to  pass  dose  in  front  of 
the  column,  and  returning  along  the  line,  he  continued  to  repeat  the  or- 
der till  the  whole  army  was  in  motion.  This  evolution  was  accom- 
plished without  the  least  confusion,  and  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  army  was  in  full  march.* 

The  duke  of  Perth,  who  was  to  command  ihe  right  wing,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  inverted  column.  He  was  attended  by  Hepburn  of  Keith,  and 
by  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  son  of  Anderson  of  Whitbrough,  who,  from  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  morass,  was  sent  forward  to  lead  the  way. 
A  little  in  advance  of  the  van  was  a  select  party  of  sixty  men 
doubly  armed,  under  the  command  of  Macdonald  of  Glenalladale, 
major  of  the  regiment  of  Clanranald,  whose  appointed  duty  it  was  to 
seize  the  enemy's  baggage.  The  army  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion till  near  the  farm  of  Ringan-head,  when,  turning  to  the  left,  they 
marched  in  a  northerly  direction  through  a  small  valley  which  intersects 
the  fiirm.  During  the  march  the  utmost  silence  was  observed  by  the 
men,  not  even  a  whisper  being  heard ;  and  lest  the  trampling  of  horses 
might  discover  their  advance,  the  few  that  were  in  the  army  were 
left  behind.  The  ford  or  path  across  the  morass  was  so  narrow  that  the 
column,  which  marched  three  men  abreast,  had  scarcely  sufficient  stand- 
ing room,  and  the  ground  along  it  was  so  soft,  that  many  of  the  men 
were  almost  at  every  step  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  The  path  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  about  two  hundred  paces  to  the  west  of  the  stone- 
bridge  afterwards  built  across  Seaton  mill-dam,  led  to  a  small  wooden- 
bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over  the  large  ditch  which  ran  through 
the  morass  firom  east  to  west  This  bridge,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
path  on  the  north  of  it,  were  a  little  to  the  east  of  Cope's  left.  From  ig- 
norance of  the  existence  of  this  bridge, — from  oversight,  or  from  a  sup- 
position that  the  marsh  was  not  passable  in  that  quarter, — Cope  had 
placed  no  guards  in  that  direction,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Highland  army,  whose  march  across  could  have  been  effectually  stop- 
ped by  a  handful  of  men,  passed  the  bridge  and  cleared  the  marsh 
without  interruption.f 

The  army  was  divided  into  two  columns  or  lines,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them.  After  the  first  line  had  got  out  of  the  marsh,  Lord  Geoi^ 
Murray  sent  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  fo  hasten 
the  march  of  the  second,  which  was  conducted  by  the  prince  in  person, 
and  to  see  that  it  passed  without  noise  or  confusion.  At  the  remote  end 
of  the  marsh  there  was  a  deep  ditch,  three  or  four  feet  broad,  over 

*  Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative.— Jacobite  Memoirt,  p.  89.— Lockhart  Memolia, 
vuL  if.  p.  440.— Home,  toL  iii.  p.  80. 

f  Lord  Oeorge  Murray's  NarraUve,  p.  90..— JLockhart  Papen,  vol.  ii.  p.  440—491.— 
Home,  vol.  ill.  p.  Sgi 
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which  the  men  had  to  leap.  In  jumping  across  this  ditch,  Charles  fell 
upon  his  knees  on  the  other  side,  and  was  immediately  raised  by  the 
Cheyalier  Johnstone,  who  says,  that  Charles  looked  as  if  he  considered 
the  accident  a  bad  omen.* 

As  the  column  cleared  the  marsh,  it  continued  its  course  towards  the 
sea ;  but  after  the  whole  army  had  passed,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
duke  of  Perth  had  inadvertently,  (not  being  able,  from  the  darkness, 
to  see  the  whole  line,)  advanced  too  far  with  the  front,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable gap  had,  in  consequence,  been  left  in  the  centre*  The  duke 
being  informed  of  thiat  error,  halted  his  men  till  joined  by  the  rear.f 
Hitherto  the  darkness  had  concealed  the  march  of  the  Highlanders;  but 
the  morning  was  now  about  to  dawn,  and  at  the  time  the  order  to  halt 
was  given,  some  of  Cope*s  piquets,  stationed  on  his  left,  for  the  first 
time,  heard  the  tramp  of  the  Highlanders.  The  Highlanders  then  heard 
distinctly  these  advanced  guards  repeatedly  call  out,  **  Who  is  there  ?'* 
No  answer  having  been  returned,  the  piquets  immediately  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  cry  of  "  cannons,  cannons;  get  ready  the  cannons,  can- 
noneers,"  resounded  on  Cope's  left  wing.( 

Charles  proceeded  instantly  to  give  directions  for  attacking  Cope  be- 
fore he  should  have  time  to  change  his  position  by  opposing  his  front 
to  that  of  the  Highland  army.  It  was  not  in  compliance  with  any  rule 
in  military  science,  that  the  order  of  march  of  the  Highland  army  had 
been  reversed  ;  but  in  accordsnce  with  an  established  punctilio  among 
the  dans,  which,  for  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  had  assigned  the  right 
wing,  regarded  as  the  post  of  honour,  to  the  Macdonalds.  As  arranged 
at  the  council  of  war  on  the  preceding  evening,  the  army  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines.  The  first  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Clanranald,  Kep- 
poch,  Glengaiy,  and  Glencoe,§  under  their  respective  chiefs.  These 
regiments  formed  the  right  wing,  which  was  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Perth.  The  duke  of  Perth's  men  and  the  Macgregors  composed  the 
centre ;  while  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  was 
formed  of  the  Camerons  under  Lochiel,  their  chief,  and  the  Stewarts 
of  Appin  commanded  by  Stewart  of  Ardshiel.  The  second  line,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  reserve,  consisted  of  the  Athole-men,  the  Robertsons 
of  Strowan,  and  the  Maclauchlans.  This  body  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Naime. 

As  soon  as  Cope  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  High- 
landers, he  gave  orders  to  change  his  front  to  the  east  Some  confu- 
sion took  place  in  carrying  these  orders  into  execution,  firom  the  ad** 
vanoed  guards  belonging  to  the  foot  not  being  able  to  find  out  the 

a 

•  Memoiji,  Sd  edition,  p.  85.        f  KLrkconnel  MS.        %  Lockbart,  vol  li.  p.  401. 

I  Home  puti  the  Macdonaldf  of  Glenooo  on  the  left  of  the  second  line;  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  Journal  and  Memoira,  (Lockhart  Papen.  vol.  0.  p.  491,}  an  officer  in  the 
HIgbland  armj  who  was  in  the  battle,  says  that  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenooe  were  on  the 
right  of  the  flnt  line.  The  oiBdal  account  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  b/ 
Charles,  also  plaoss  the  Glencoe  men  In  the  same  situation. 


regimeDts  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who,  in  consequence,  stationed 
themselvefl  on  the  right  of  Lee's  five  companies,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  two  squadrons  of  Gardiner's  dragoons,  which  had  been  posted  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  from  forming  properly.  For  want  of  room  the 
squadron  under  Colonel  Gardiner  drew  up  behind  that  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney.  In  ail  other  respects  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  regiment  was  the  same ;  but  the  artillery,  which  before 
the  change  had  been  on  the  left,  and  close  to  that  wing,  was  now  on 
the  right  somewhat  &rther  from  the  line,  and  in  front  of  Whitney's 
squadron.*  * 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  impediment  to  prevent  the  armies  from 
coming  into  collision;  and  if  Cope  had  had  the  choice  he  could  not  have 
selected  ground  more  favourable  for  the  operations  of  cavalry  than  that 
which  lay  between  the  two  armies.  It  was  a  level  cultivated  field  of 
considerable  extent  without  bush  or  tree,  and  had  just  been  cleared 
of  its  crop  of  grain.  But  unfortunately  for  the  English  general,  the 
celerity  with  which  the  Highlanders  commenced  the  attack  prevented 
him  from  availing  himself  of  this  local  advantage. 

After  both  lines  of  the  Highland  army  had  formed^  Charles  ad* 
dressed  his  army  in  these  words  i — **  Follow  me,  gentlemen ;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  God  I  will,  this  day,  make  you  a  free  and  happy  peo« 
pie."  f  He  then  went  up  to  the  right  wing  and  spent  a  little  time  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Clanranald,  and,  having 
given  his  last  instructions  to  them,  returned  to  the  station  which,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  council,  he  had  taken  between  the  lines, 
where,  surroutided  by  his  guard,  he  waited  the  signal  to  advance.  If 
as  alleged  by  Chevalier  Johnstone,  Charies  exhibited  symptoms  of  alarm 
when  he  fell  on  crossing  the  ditch,  he  now  certainly  showed  that  fear 
had  no  longer  a  place  in  his  mind.  The  coolness  and  self-possession 
which  he  displayed  when  giving  his  orders  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  experienced  general ;  but.  these  qualities  are  to  be  still  more 
valued  in  a  young  man  playing  the  important  and  dangerous  game 
that  Charies  had  undertaken.  The  officer  to  whose  tuition  Charles  had 
been  indebted  for  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  Gaelic,  men* 
tions  an  occurrence  indicative  of  the  prince's  firmness  on  this  occasion. 
In  returning  from  the  right  wing  to  his  guard  after  giving  his  orders  to 
the  duke  of  Perth  and  Clanranald,  he' saw  the  officer  alluded  to  passing 
near  him,  and  with  a  smile,  said  to  him  In  Gaelic, — **  Gres-ort,  gres- 
ort  I"  that  is,  <'  Make  haste,  make  haste  I"  % 

By  the  time  the  arrangements  for  commencing  the  attack  were  com- 
pleted, the  morning  had  fully  dawned,  and  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
were  beginning  to  illuminate  the  horizon  ;  but  the  mist  which  still  hovered 
over  the  com  fields  prevented  the  two  armies  from  seeing  each  other 

•  Home,  ToL  ilL  p.  91.  t  IxKddiait  Paperi»  toL  U.  p.  490. 

t  Lockhait  Papen,  voJ.  ii.  p.  491. 
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Ef  ery  thing  beiog  now  in  readiness  for  advancingi  the  Highlanders  took 
oflF  their  bonnets,  and,  placing  themselres  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  with 
upraised  eyes  uttered  a  short  prayer.*  As  the  Highlanders  had  ad 
▼anced  considerably  beyond  the  main  ditch,  I^ord  George  Murray  was 
apprehensiTO  that  Cope  might  turn  the  left  flank,  and  to  guard  against 
such  a  contingency,  he  desired  Lochiel,  who  was  on  the  extreme  left,  to 
order  his  men  in  advancing  to  incline  to  the  left.t 

Lord  George  Murray  now  ordered  the  left  wing  to  advance,  and  sent 
an  aid-de-carop  to  the  duke  of  Perth  to  request  him  to  put  the  right  in 
motion.  The  Highlanders  moved  with  such  rapidity  Uiat  their  ranks 
broke ;  to  recover  which,  they  halted  once  or  twice  before  closing  with  the 
enemy.  When  Cope,  at  day  break,  observed  the  first  line  of  the  High* 
hmd  army  formed  in  order  of  battle,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces 
(rom  his  position,  he  mistook  it  for  bushes ;  but  before  it  had  advanced 
half  way,  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  bursting  through  the  retiring  mist 
showed  the  armies  to  each  other.  The  army  of  Cope  at  this  time  made 
a  formidable  appearance ;  and  some  of  Charles's  officers  were  heard 
afterwards  to  declare,  that  when  they  first  saw  it,  and  compared  the 
gallant  appearance  of  the  horse  and  foot,  with  their  well-polished  arms 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  with  their  own  line  broken  into  irregular 
dusters;  they  expected  that  the  Highland  army  would  be  instantly 
defeated,  and  swept  firom  the  field.]: 

The  Highlanders  continued  to  advance  in  profound  silence.  As  the 
right  wing  marched  straight  forward  without  attending  to  the  oblique 
I  movement  of  the  Camerons  to  the  left,  a  gap  took  place  in  the  centre  of 
I  the  line.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fill  it  up  with  the  second  line,  which 
was  about  fifty  paces  behind  the  first,  but  before  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  left  wing,  being  the  first  to  move,  had  advanced  beyond 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  was  now  engaged  with  the  enemy.  By  in- 
clining to  the  left,  the  Cainerons  gained  half  the  ground  originally  be<* 
tween  them  and  the  main  ditch ;  but  this  movement  brought  them  up 
directly  opposite  to  Cope's  cannon.  On  approaching  the  cannon  the 
Highlanders  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  artillery  guard,  which  alarmed  an  old 
gunner,^  who  had  charge  of  the  cannon,  and  bis  assistants  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  fled,  carrying  the  powder  flasks  along  with  them.  To  check  the 
advance  of  the  Highlanders,  Colonel  Whiteford  fired  off  five  of  the  field 
pieces  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  though  their  left  seemed  to  recoil,  they 
instantly  resumed  the  rapid  pace  they  had  set  out  with.  The  artillery, 
guard  next  fired  a  volley  with  as  little  efiect.  Observing  the  squadron  of 
dragoons  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney  advancing  to  charge  them, 

■ 

•  Caledonian  Merairy  of  S8d  Sept  174A*  t  Jaeobite  Memoin,  p.  40. 

t  Home,  ToL  III.  p.  OB. 

5  This  man,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Seoti  train  of  artillery  before  the  union,  was  the 
only  gunner  In  Scotland !  Hit  aarfitante  were  three  old  invalids  from  the  caeUe  of  fxlin- 
burgh,  and  a  few  aalloii  from  the  ship  of  war  which  had  escorted  the  transports  to  Dun. . 
bar. 
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the  Cameroos  set  up  a  loud  shout,  rushed  past  the  cannon,  and  aAer  dis^ 
charging  a  few  shots  at  the  dragoons,  which  killed  several  men,  and 
wounded  the  lieutenant-colonel,  flew  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  When 
assailed,  the  squadron  was  reeling  to  and  fro  from  the  fire;  and  the  High- 
landers following  an  order  they  had  received,  to  strike  at  the  noses  of  the 
horses  without  minding  the  riders,  completed  the  disorder.  In  a  moment 
the  dragoons  wheeled  about,  rode  over  the  artillery  guard,  and  fled  fol- 
lowed by  the  guard.  The  Highlanders  continuing  to  push  forward  with* 
out  stopping  to  take  prisoners.  Colonel  Gardiner  was  ordered  to  advance 
with  his  squadron,  and  charge  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  went  forward, 
encouraging  his  men  to  stand  firm;  but  this  squadron,  before  it  had 
advanced  many  paces,  experienced  a  similar  reception  with  its  compan- 
ion, and  followed  the  example  which  the  other  had  just  set.* 

After  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  Uie  Highlanders  advanced  upon  the 
infantry,  who  opened  a  fire  from  right  to  left,  which  went  down  the  line 
as  fiir  as  Murray's  regiment.  They  received  this  volley  with  a  loud 
huzza,  and  throwing  away  their  muskets,  drew  their  swords  and  rushed 
upon  the  foot  before  they  had  time  to  reload  their  pieces.  Confounded 
by  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  and  the  furious  onset  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  astonished  inftmtry  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  to  their  heeb. 
Hamilton's  dragoons,  who  were  stationed  on  Cope's  left,  dbplayed  even 
greater  pusillanimity  than  their  companions ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  ob- 
serve the  squadrons  on  the  right  give  way,  than  they  turned  their  backs 
and  fled  without  firing  a  single  shot,  or  drawing  a  sword.f  Murray*s 
regiment  being  thus  left  alone  on  the  field,  fired  upon  the  Macdonalds  who 
were  advancing,  and  also  fied.  Thus,  within  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
action  had  commenced,  the  whole  army  of  Cope  was  put  to  flight  With 
the  exception  of  their  fire,  not  the  slightest  resistance  was  made  by  horse 
or  foot,  and  not  a  single  bayonet  was  stuned  with  blood.  Such  were 
the  Impetuosity  and  rapidity  with  which  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders 
broke  through  Cope's  ranks,  that  they  left  numbers  of  his  men  in  their 
rear  who  attempted  to  rally  behind  them ;  but  on  seeing  the  second  line 
coming  up  they  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape.^   Though  the  second 

*  HoBM,  vol.  ill  |i.  OS.    Jacobite  Memoin.  |i.  40.    Lockhart  Papen,  voL  ii.  p.  490. 
Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  86.    Kirkconnel  MS.  ^ 

f  Old  General  Wightman,  who  commanded  the  centre  of  the  royalist  army  at  the  batUe 
of  Sheriffmuir,  was  present  at  this  battle  as  a  spectator.  Mounted  on  his  **old  cropt 
gaUoway,*'  he  posted  himself  by  break  of  day  about  a  musket  shot  in  the  rear  of  UamiU 
ton's  drafoone,  and  had  not  taken  his  ground  aboTo  three  miuutes  when  *'  the  scuffle' 
began.  He  says  It  lasted  about  four  minutes.  AHer  **all  was  in  route,"  Wightman 
remained  In  his  station,  •*  calm  and  fbarless,"  according  to  his  own  account,  till  he  saw  aU 
the  dragoons  out  of  the  field,  and  the  foot  surrounded  on  ail  sides.  £i-provost  Drum- 
moDd,  **  who  (says  Wightman)  would  needs  fight  among  the  dragoona,"  was  also  present, 
mounted  on  an  okl  dragoon  horse,  which  one  Mathie  had  purchased  for  £4,  and  had  used 
as  a  cart  hone.  Not  being  able  to  reach  Gardiner's  dragoons  before  tli^  hattle  began, 
Prummond  Joined  the  squadrons  under  Hamilton;  but "  to  his  great  luck,"  and  to  the 
"great  comfort,"  of  his  friend  Wightman,  he  was  swept  away  out  of  the  field  by  tlie 
cowardly  dragoons,  and  accompanied  Cope  to  Berwick.— C^iBMlni  2\ipcrs,  p.  894 

t  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  40. 


line  was  not  more  than  fifty  paces  behind  the  first,  and  was  always  run- 
ning as  bst  as  it  could  to  OTertake  the  first  line,  and  near  enough  never 
to  lose  sight  of  it»  yet  such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  battle  was 
gained)  that»  according  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,*  who  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  prince  in  the  second  line»  he  could  see  no  other  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle  than  those  who  were  lying  on  the  ground  killed  and 
wounded. 

Unfortunately  for  the  royal  infiuitry»  the  walk  of  the  inclosures  about 
the  village  of  Preston,  which,  Irom  the  position  they  took  up  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  formed  their  great  security  on  their  right,  now  that  these 
park-walls  were  in  their  rear,  operated  as  a  barrier  to  their  flight  Hav- 
ing disencumbered  themselves  of  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  escape, 
they  had  deprived  themselves  of  their  only  means  of  defence,  and  driven 
as  they  were  upon  the  walls  of  the  indosures,  they  would  have  all  per- 
ished under  the  swords  of  the  Highlanders,  had  not  Charles  and  his 
officers  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  dis- 
comfited foes.  The  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  however,  and  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  royal  army,  allowed  little  leisure  for  the  exercise  of  humiin- 
ity,  and  before  the  carnage  ceased  several  hundreds  had  fallen  under 
the  claymores  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  ruthless  scythes  of  the  Mac- 
gregors.  Armed  with  these  deadly  weapons,  which  were  sharpened  and 
fixed  to  poles  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  to  supply  the  place  of  other 
arms,  this  party  mowed  down  the  affrighted  enemy,  cut  off*  the  legs  of 
the  horses,  and  severed,  it  is  said,  the  bodies  of  their  riders  in  twain. 
Captain  James  Drummond,  alias  Macgregor,  son  of  the  celebrated  Rob 
Roy,  who  commanded  this  company,  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  When  advancing  to  the  charge  he  received  five  wounds.  Two 
bullets  went  through  his  body,  and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
That  his  men  might  not  be  discouraged  by  his  fall,  this  intrepid  officer 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  called  out  to  them,  **  My  lads,  I  am 
not  dead  ! — by  God,  I  shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his  duty  T 
This  singular  address  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Macgregors  in- 
stantly fell  on  the  flank  of  the  English  infantry,  which,  being  left  uncov- 
ered and  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the  cavalry,  inmiediately  gave  way.f 


*  Memoir!,  p.  87. 

t  JohiifUm's  Blemoin,  p.  80.— In  Uw  account  of  the  battle  puUbhed  by  the  Highland 
army.  Captain  Macf  regor  b  atated  to  have  been  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  lived  leveral 
yean  thereafter,  and  retired  to  Franoe  in  1758.  On  hli  arrival  he  addreased  the  follow, 
ing  letter  to  Edgar,  aecretaiy  to  the  Chevalier  de  8t  George.  Tlie  original  ia  thue 
quoted  in  Edgat'a  hand-wriUng;  ••  Rob  Roy'i  ion.  May  «M,  1788:**— 

BooLooitB-Soa-MBa,  Afay  ?2d,  1788. 
Sia,— I  uee  the  fireedom  to  beg  of  you  to  lay  before  hie  Mt^eety  my  following  unhappy 
raee.  What  I  am  hit  Mi^^y  ^^^  *m  by  the  indoeed  certificate,  and  whatever  little  my 
venfty  might  make  me  imagine  I  have  to  hit  MBJ9tltf§  protection,  all  I  eipeet  or  detire 
at  preaent  ii,  that  assialance  which  ii  abeolutely  necoHary  for  the  aupport  of  a  man  wlio 
has  always  thown  the  strongeet  attachment  to  hit  M^eety*s  person  and  cause.  As  long 
as  1  oould  stay  in  Scotland  I  never  thought  to  have  added  to  his  Majesty  a  trouble'  or 
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Of  the  inikntiy  of  the  royal  army,  about  one  hundred  and  seTenty 
only  escaped.*  From  a  report  made  by  their  own  sergeants  and  cor- 
|K>rals,  by  order  of  Lord  George  Murray,  between  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen hundred  prisoners,  foot  and  cavalry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Highlanders,  including  about  seventy  officers.  In  this  number  were 
comprehended  the  baggage-guard,  stationed  at  Cockenzie,  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  men,  who,  on  learning  the  fate  of  the  main 
body  and  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  surrendered  to  the  Camerons.f  The 
cannon  and  all  the  baggage  of  the  royal  army,  together  with  the  military 
chest,  containing  four  thousand  pounds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  yictors. 
The  greater  part  of  the  dragoons  escaped  by  the  two  roads  at  the 
extremities  of  the  park  wall,  one  of  which  passed  by  Colonel  Gardiner's 
house  in  the  rear  on  their  right,  and  the  other  on  their  left,  to  the  north 
of  Preston-house.     In  retiring  towards  these  outlets,  the  dragoons,  at 


cxpaiiM;  but  upon  Dr  Comeroii,  Loehiel's  brother,  beinf  taken  np^  a  ilrict  search  wai 
made  orer  all,  tluU  I  had  no  way  of  aToidtng  being  taken  but  oomming  to  thia  country, 
where  I  am  in  a  situation  go  uneasy,  that  I  am  forced  to  applay  to  the  generosity  of  the 
best  of  kinp.  I  flater  myself  that  It  is  In  my  power  to  acqiudnt  his  M^esty  with  some- 
thing of  the  greatest  oonsequenoe  to  his  cause  and  our  country.  But  I  think  it  would 
lie  improper,  unless  I  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  him.  The  general  chaiBcter 
you.  Sir,  luiTO  for  being  ready  to  senre  any  body  in  distress,  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt 
of  your  Interesting  yourself  in  my  behalf,  which  I  dare  say  will  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  me,  and  1  am  sure  wiU  be  oonCsrring  the  highest  obligalion  upon,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  and  most  humble  senrani, 

JA&  DRUMMOND. 
May  I  request  the  honor  of  an  answer  to  the 
care  of  Lord  Strathallan. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  referred  to  :— 

BooLooMi-Soa-McE,  Afay  ye  S2d^  1753> 
We  the  underwritten  certify  that  it  consists  with  our  knowledge,  that  James  Drum- 
mond,  son  to  the  late  Rob  Roy,  was  employ'd  in  the  Prince  Regent's  aftUrs  by  James^ 
duke  of  Perth,  before  his  Royal  HighnesaPs  arriral  in  Scotland,  and  that  afterwards  he 
behaved  with  great  bravery  in  several  battles,  in  which  he  received  many  dangerous 
wounds. 

STRATH  ALLAN. 
.  CHARLES  BOYD. 

WILLM.  DRUMMOND. 

To  relieve  his  necessities^  James  ordered  his  hanker  at  Paris  to  pay  Macgregor  SOO 
livree,  in  reference  to  whidi  Lord  Strathallan  thus  writes  lo  Edgar,  from  Boulogne  Sur 
Mer,  on  0th  Sept,  1768:—**  I  had  the  honor  of  yours  aome  time  ago^  and  deferred  writ- 
ing yon  until  I  heard  about  the  900  livrss  Ibr  Mr  Drummond,  (Macgregor) ;  but  I  have 
never  heard  any  more  of  it  I  immediately  acquainted  Mr  D.  with  the  contents  of  your 
letter.  The  attestation  I  signed  was  only  as  to  his  courage  ind  personal  bravery,  for  as 
to  any  thing  elss,  I  would  be  sorry  to  answer  for  him,  as  he  has  hut  an  indifferent  char- 
acter as  to  real  honesty.'* — Stmart  Faptn.  From  the  originals  In  the  possession  of  his 
Mi^y. 

*  According  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  (Memoiis,  p.  88,)  thirteen  hundred  of  Cope's 
men  were  killed ;  but  Home  states  the  number  as  not  exceeding  two  hundred.  He 
says,  however,  in  a  note,  that  some  accounts  of  the  battle  wriileii  by  oiBcon  in  the  rebel 
army,  make  the  number  killed  to  have  been  four  or  Ave  hundred.  These  last  seem  lo 
be  nearer  the  truth. 
<  f  Jacobite  Mtfmoirs,  p.  41. 
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the  entremtiea  of  their  officers,  halted  once  or  twice^  and  faced  about  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Highlanders  came  up  snd  fired  at 
them»  they  wheeled  about  and  fled*  Cope»  who  was  by  no  means  de« 
ficient  in  personal  eourage»  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Home  and  Loudont 
collected  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  panic-struck  dragoons  on 
the  west  side  of  the  village  of  PrestQU,  and  attempted  to  lead  them 
back  to  the  charge ;  but  no  entreaties  could  induce  these  cowards  to 
advance,  and  the  whistling  of  a  few  bullets  dischai^ed  by  some  High* 
landers  near  the  villagey  so  alarmed  them,  that  they  instantly  scampered 
off  in  a  southerly  direction,  screening  their  heads  behind  their  horses' 
necks  to  avoid  the  bullets  of  the  Highlanders.  The  general  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  gallop  off  with  his  men.*  He  reached  Coldstream,  a 
town  about  forty  miles  firom  the  field  of  battle,  that  night;  and  entered 
Berwick  next  day. 

Among  six  of  Cope's  officers  who  were  killrd,  was  Colonel  Gardiner, 
a  veteran  soldier  who  had  served  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
whose  character  combined  a  strong  religious  feeling  with  the  most  un- 
daunted courage.  He  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  the  drfenmt  sys- 
tem of  Cope  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  had  counselled  the  general 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  attacking  the  Highlanders;  but  his  advice  was 
disregarded.  Anticipating  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  devotion,  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  per- 
form his  duty.  He  was  wounded  at  the  first  onset  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons ;  but  disdaining  to  follow  them  in  their  retreat,  he  joined  a 
small  body  of  foot,  which  attempted  to  rally  near  the  wall  of  his  owh 
garden,  and  while  fighting  at  their  head  was  cut  down  by  the  murderous 
scythe  of  a  Macgregor,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  house.  He  was 
carried  to  the  manse  f  of  Tranent  in  almost  a  lifeless  state,  by  a  fiiend, 
where  he  expired  within  a  few  hours,  and  was  interred  in  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  church  of  Tranent  (  Captain  Brymer  of  Lee's  regiment, 
who  appears  to  have  participated  in  Gardiner's  opinion  as  to  attacking 
the  Highlanders,  met  a  similar  fiite.  Having  been  at  the  battle  of 
Sheriffmuir,  he  was  satisfied  of  the  capability  of  the  Highlanders  to  con- 
tend with  regular  troops,  and  dreaded  the  result  of  an  encounter  if 
assailed  by  the  Highlanders.  When  encamped  at  Haddington,  his  bro- 
ther officers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  making  light  of  the  enemy ;  but 
Brymer  viewed  matters  in  a  very  different  light     While  reading  one 

*  Report  of  Cope's  ssftminaUon.  The  etory  told  by  the  Cheralier  Johnttone,  of 
Cop«*»  having  effected  hie  eeoepe  through  the  midet  of  the  Highlandera  by  moanUng  a 
white  eoekade^  aeeme  Improbable,  ae  Cope  doet  not  appear  to  hevo  been  In  a  dtiiallon  to 
have  rendered  each  a  etop  neeeesary.  I  f  any  oAoer  made  hii  escape  in  the  way  described. 
It  Is  likely  Colonel  Lascelles  was  the  man.  He  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders ; 
bat  in  the  hurry  they  were  In,  oontrlved  to  make  his  escape  eastward,  and  arrived  eafe 
at  Berwick.  Amid  the  confusion  which  prsvalled,  he  might  easily  have  suatdied  a 
cockade  fh>m  a  dead  or  wounded  Highlander,  or  procured  one  for  a  sum  of  money. 

t  The  name  by  which  the  houses  of  the  parish  mlnistoitof  Scotland  are  dlsUngulshed. 

I  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner. 
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night  in  his  tent  he  was  accosted  by  Mr  Congalton  of  Congalton,  his 
brother>in-law»  who,  observing  him  look  pensive  and  grave,  when  aU  the 
other  officers  appeared  so  cheerAiI,  inquired  the  reason.  Brymer  an- 
swered that  the  Highlanders  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  his  brother  officers  would  soon  find  that  thej  had  mistalcen  the 
charieuster  of  the  Highlanders,  who  would,  to  a  certainty,  attack  the  royal 
army,  with  a  boldness  which  those  only  who  had  witnessed  their  prowess 
could  have  any  idea  of.  These  gloomy  forebodings  were  not  the  result 
of  an  innate  cowardice — lor  this  officer  was,  as  he  showed,  a  brave  man— - 
but  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that  Cope's  men  could  not  stand  the 
onset  of  such  a  body  of  Highlanders  as  Charles  had  assembled.  Brymer* 
was  killed^  with  his  (ace  to  the  enemy,  disdaining  to  turn  hb  back  when 
that  part  of  the  line  where  he  was  stationed  was  broke  in  upon  by  the 
Highlanders.* 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders  was  trifling.  Four  officers,  f 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  privates,  were  killed ;  and  five  or  six  offi- 
cers, and  between  seventy  and  eighty  privates,  wounded.:^ 

After  the  termination  of  the  fight,  the  field  of  battle  presented  an  ap- 
palling spectacle,  rarely  exhibited  in  the  most  bloody  conflicts.  As  al- 
most all  the  slain  were  cut  down  by  the  broadsword  and  the  scythe,  tlie 
ground  was' strewed  with  legs,  arms,  hands,  noses,  and  mutilated  bodies, 
while,  from  the  deep  gashes  inflicted  by  these  dreadful  weapons,  the 
field  was  literally  soaked  with  gore.  An  instance  of  the  almost  resist- 
less power  of  the  broadsword  occurred  when  a  Highland  gentleman,  who 
led  a  division,  broke  through  Mackay's  regimeut :  a  grenadier,  having 
attempted  to  parry  off  with  his  hand  a  blow  made  at  him  by  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  had  his  hand  lopped  off  and  his  skull  cut  above  an  inch 
deep.    He  expired  on  the  8pot§ 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Highlanders,  hav- 
ing no  revengeful  feeling  to  gratify  on  the  present  occasion,  were 
easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  After  the  fury 
of  their  onset  was  abated,  they  not  only  readily  gave,  but  even  offered 
quarter;  and  when  the  action  was  over,  dbplayed  a  sympathy  for 
the  wounded,  rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  A  Highland  offi- 
cer thus  exultingly  notices  the  conduct  of  his  companions  in  arms. 
«  Now,  whatever  notions  or  sentiments  the  low  country  people  may  en- 
tertain of  our  Highlanders,  this  day  there  were  many  proo&  to  a  diligent 
spectator,  amidst  all  the  bloodshed,  (which  at  the  first  shock  was  un- 
avoidable,) of  their  humanity  and  mercy ;  for  1  can,  with  the  strictest 
truth  and  sincerity,  dechire,  that  1  often  heard  our  people  call  out  to 

*  Home,  vol.  Ui.  p.  98. 

t  TheM  were  CEptaIn  Robert  Stewart  of  Aiehlel'e  batlallon;  Captain  Arahibald 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch't;  Lieutenant  Allan  Cameron  of  Lindevra;  and  Ensign  Jainee 
Cameron  of  Lochiere  regiment. 

t  Account  publiehed  by  the  Highland  army.— Kirkconiiel  MS. 

{  Caledonian  Mercury,  S5ih  September,  1716. 
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the  loldiera  if  they  wanted  quarter;  and  we,  the  officers,  exerted  our 
utmost  pains  to  protect  the  soldiera  from  their  first  fury,  when  either 
through  their  stubbornness  or  want  of  language  they  did  not  cry  for 
quarters,  and  I  obserred  some  of  our  private  men  run  to  Port  Seton  for 
ale  and  other  liquora  to  support  the  wounded.  And  as  one  proof  for 
ally  to  my  own  particular  obsenration,  I  saw  a  Highlander  supporting  a 
poor  wounded  soldier  by  the  arms  till  he  should  •  •  •  •  •  and  after- 
wards carry  him  on  his  back  into  his  house,  and  left  him  a  sixpence  at 
parting,"* 

In  their  attentions  to  the  wounded,  the  Highlanders  had  a  powerful 
example  in  Charles  himself,  who  not  only  issued  orders  for  taking  care 
of  the  wounded,  but  also  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  till  mid-day  to 
see  that  his  orders  were  fulfilled.  Finding  the  few  surgeons  he  had 
oarried  along  with  him  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wounded, 
he  despatched  one  of  his  officers  to  Edinburgh  to  bring  out  all  the  sur- 
geons, who  accordingly  instantly  repaired  to  the  field  of  battle.  As  the 
Highlanders  felt  an  aversion  to  bury  the  dead,  and  as  the  country  peo- 
ple could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded,f 
Charles  experienced  great  obstacles  in  carrying  through  his  humane 
intentions.  Writing  to  hb  father,  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  he  thus 
alludes  to  them :  **  'Tis  hard  my  victory  should  put  me  under  new  diffi- 
culties which  I  did  not  feel  before,  and  yet  this  is  the  case*  I  am 
charged  both  with  the  care  of  my  friends  and  enemies.  Those  who 
should  bury  the  dead  are  run  away,  as  if  it  were  no  business  of  theirs. 
My  Highlanders  think  it  beneath  them  to  do  it,  and  the  country  people 
are  fied  away*  However,  I  am  determined  to  try  if  I  can  gel  people  for 
money  to  undertake  it,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  suffering  Eng- 
lishmen to  rot  above  the  ground.  I  am  in  great  difficulties  how  I  shall 
dispose  of  my  wounded  prisoners.  If  I  make  a  hospital  of  the  church, 
it  will  be  lookt  upon  as  a  great  proAination,  and  of  having  violated  my 
manifesto,  in  which  I  promised  to  violate  no  man's  property.  If  the 
magistrates  would  act,  they  would  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty*  Come 
what  will,  I  am  resolved  not  to  let  the  poor  wounded  men  lye  in  the 
streets,  and  if  I  can  do  no  better,  I  will  make  a  hospital  of  the  palace 
and  leave  it  to  them."! 

*  Lockhart  Papen»  toL  II.  p.  491* 

t  Lord  Oaorgt  Murray  Myi,  that  when  travailing  the  field  of  iMUUe  fn  the  afternoon 
he  obeenred  that  loine  of  Cope*a  men,  ••  who  wera  the  wont  wounded,  had  not  been  ear 
ried  to  honeei  to  be  dre«ed ;  and  thouf  h  thera  wera  eeveral  of  the  ooitntry  people  of  th» 
nelf  hbovrhood  looking  at  them,  1  oonld  not  prevail  with  them  to  cany  them  to  honeee 
Iwt  got  eome  of  our  people  to  do  It.**— /oeeMto  Afaneirf,  p.  48. 

I  All  the  wounded  privatee  of  both  armiee  wera  carried  to  the  dlflhrent  vlllagea  adjoin 
log  the  Held  of  battle.  Thoee  of  Gope*i  offloera  who  wera  dangeroutly  wounded  were 
lodged  in  Colonel  Oardlnei'i  houae,  where  inrgeone  attended  them.  In  the  erening^the 
remainder,  (who  had  given  their  parele^)  aooompanled  by  Lord  George  Murray,  went 
to  Mumelburgh,  whera  a  houee  had  bem  provided  for  their  reeepUon.  Some  of  them 
walked,  but  othen,  who  wera  unable  to  do  eo,  had  hortee  provided  fbr  them  by  hii  lord- 
ehlp.    The  houee  Into  whkh  they  wera  put  wae  newly  finiihcd,  and  had  neither  tables 
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When  congratulating  themselves  on  the  victory  they  had  obtained, 
the  Uighlanden  related  to  each  other  what  they  had  done  or  seen.  In- 
stances were  given  of  individual  prowess  which  might  appear  incredible, 
were  it  not  well-known  that  when  fear  seizes  an  army  all  conSdence  in 
themselves  or  their  numbers  is  completely  destroyed.  On  this  occasion 
**the  panic-terror  of  the  English  surpassed  all  imagination.  They 
threw  down  their  arms  that  they  might  run  with  more  speed,  thus  de- 
priving  themselves  by  their  fears  of  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Highlanders.  Of  so  many,  in  a  condition  from  their 
numbers  to  preserve  order  in  their  retreat,  not  one  thought  of  defending 
hiniselfl  Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of  their  minds.**  *  Of  the 
cases  mentioned,  one  was  that  of  a  young  Highlander  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  scarcely  formed,  who  was  presented  to  the  prince  as  a  pro- 
digy,  having,  it  was  said,  killed  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  Charles  ask- 
ing him  if  this  was  true,  he  replied,  <<  I  do  not  know  if  I  killed  them, 
but  I  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  sword."  An- 
other instance  was  that  of  a  Highlander,  who  brought  ten  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  nuuie  prisoners,  to  the  prince,  driving  them  before  him 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.  With  unexampled  rashness,  he  had  pursued  a 
party  of  Cope's  men  to  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  along  a 
road  between  two  indosures,  and  striking  down  the  hindermost  man  of 
the  party  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  called  aloud  at  the  same  time» 
**  Down  with  your  arms."  The  soldiers,  terror-struck,  complied  with 
the  order  without  looking  behind  them;  and  the  Highlander,  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  made  them  do  as  he  pleas- 
ed. Yet,  as  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  observes,  these  were  "  the  same 
English  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  who  might  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  bravest  troops 
of  Europe."! 

bed,  chair,  nor  grau  in  it  Lord  George  cmuaed  lome  new  thrulied  etraw  to  be  purchawd 
for  bedt,  and  the  oAoen  on  tlieir  arrival  partook  of  a  tolerable  meal  of  cold  provisloiia 
and  aome  liquor,  which  his  lordship  had  carried  along  with  him.  When  about  to  retire, 
the  officers  entreated  him  not  to  leave  them,  as  being  without  a  guard,  they  were  afraid 
that  some  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  in  liquor,  might  come  in  and  insult  or  plunder 
them.  Lord  George  consented,  and  lay  on  a  floor  by  them  all  night.  Some  of  tlie  oA 
oers,  who  were  valetudinary,  slept  that  night  in  the  house  of  the  mbiister.  Next  day, 
aAer  the  departure  of  the  prince  for  Edinburgh,  the  officers  had  quarters  provided  foi 
them  In  Pinkie-house.  The  other  prisoners,  piivates,  were  quartered  In  Museelburgh 
and  the  gardens  of  Pinkie  for  two  nights,  and  were  aAerwards  removed,  along  %vith  the 
officviB,  to  Edinburgh.  The  latter  were  confined  for  a  few  da)ii  in  Queeuiberry-house, 
when  they  were  released  on  parole,  and  allowed  to  reside  In  the  city,  on  condliioii  tliiu 
they  should  lioki  no  communication  with  the  oafttle.  The  privates  were  confined  in  the 
churcli  and  Jail  of  the  Canongat^  Such  of  the  wounded  as  couid  be  removed  vrere  put 
into  the  Hoyal  Infirmary,  where  great  care  was  taken  of  them.  One  oi  tiie  officers  hav- 
ing broke  his  parole  by  gdng  Into  the  castle,  the  utliers  wero  sent  to  Perth.  The  privates 
were  removed  to  Logierale  In  Athole;  and  the  wounded  wero  dismissed  as  they  recover- 
ed, on  Uklng  an  oath  that  they  should  not  carry  arms  against  the  prince  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1747.— /oeoUls  Afcmotfs,  p.  42.     LodkAarf  Pa/wrs,  vol  il.  p.  46L    Cakdtmian 

•  Johnst<intt*s  Memoirs,  p.  OH.  t  Ibid.  p.  40 
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After  doing  erery  thing  in  hi*  power  for  the  relief  of  the  woonded  of 
botfa  armies,  and  giving  directions  for  the  dlapoMl  of  bi*  pritoners, 
Charle*  partook  of  a  small  repast  upon  the  field  of  battlci  and  thereafter 
proceeded  to  Plnkie-hoose,  a  seat  of  tbe  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  where 
lie  passed  the  nighL* 

*  AmoiiltliBtmUtioDBrjUid  lomsirhMlUBiuitigBneGdoUiraMntljrcallBetalnipaettiit 
tin  ■TuiU  of  Ihi  "  Tony-tin,"  that  laid  of  Ui*  chaplain  ortbi  nrl  ot  TrnqiBlr  li  eartalnlf 
lomita.  It  U  aid  thalthi  priariatUmplMl  touJu  lisKkdoanof  Cspa^dngoaraprt- 
■oTwn  st  PmMm,  Miiy  In  Ih*  tartnaan  ol  Uw  dajr  of  Uh  biUle  uf  I'ntioa,  and  mi  dbIt 
pnTBtad  bjr  a  mlan*  whig  nuflstnla,  oho,  nll]ilnf  oat  of  bb  cow-hoow  vlth  a  dang 
furk  In  hl>  hand,  ttar«lt«n«d  to  ran  lb*  daring  Catholic  through  tha  bodf  If  h*  puiiKed 
In  dMalning  tba  king*!  man.  FonnnaUly  (or  Iha  prlM,  ha  Lai  laft  under  hii  own  hand  a 
docamant,  now  among  Iha  Bliuit  Papar^  which  Tindkatta  him  from  thk  oharfa,  and 
«how^  (hat  aboal  Iha  Uma  ha  la  npoilad  bj  (ha  Paablas  IndiUon  to  bara  baan  anpgdd 
In  Iha  aniairoly  oceupatjon  of  atlampUng  to  maha  priaotMn  aoma  of  hli  m^Jailr'a  ln»p% 
ha  wai  on  Iha  Oald  of  bajlla,  at  tha  dWaoca  of  abont  tmil/  mlka  fivm  iha  Kana  of  hb 
imaglnad  oiillUry  axplolta,  dlnhargln|,  In  all  probabllllr,  tha  datlei  of  bli  Tocatjon 
amor|  tha  daad  and  djing.  Tha  doeuoMnt  alludad  lo,  a  eBpf  of  which  will  ba  Ibwid  In 
tha  Appmdii,  la  a  laUor  from  Iha  .liar.  Jamv  Ladli^  tha  afonaald  chaplain,  to  Mr 
Telar  (jranl,  agaut  fOr  Uu  tieotch  euholk  clirg)'  at  Rom^  dalod  STth  Haf,  17fi£-  It 
contalaa  aame  (arjr  earloai  and  hilanallng  datatb  an  lo  tha  part  Laalla  actad  (n  Iha  graal 
draau  of  Iha  BabtUlan.  . 

Nora. — Aa  no  propor  numariral  airangomanl  of  Iha  papai*  aalactad  fmm  tba  Stout 
Ai^lrai,  which  an  (o  form  Ilia  Appandli  Id  tha  pmani  loluma,  can  ba  conTanlenllj 
mada  till  Iti  candodon,  a  labia  of  nfaranen  to  tbe  papon  alladad  lo  In  tha  abon  and 
lubaaquant  notaa,  irll]  ba  giian  Immadlalilr  bafora  Iha  Appendli,  bj  (landng  M  which 
labia,  lb*  Numbanof  ih*  riM-umcnU  In  tha  AppaodilwUI  be  at  onratKitiUliiad, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


lUliini  of  Charki  to  Holyrood-houM— ReruUon  In  puliUo  opfnlon-^AUmi  In  Eng* 
Jand— Charles  rawlvei  to  remain  for  a  time  In  Edlnbaif  b— Measaree  to  Inereiue  his 
army— 'Meieengen  deipakhad  to  P^inoB,  and  to  the  Hlghiandt^Acti  of  soTeraigiuy 
ezerdaed  by  Gharlee— Coiind)  appdoted— Blockade  of  the  Caelle  of  Edinburgh—Dis- 
order In  the  Qty-f-Blockade  rsmofed— Exertions  of  Lord  President  Forbes  in  the 
north— Ineflectnal  attempt  to  selae  him— The  ChsTaUer  Joined  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Lord  Ogllry,  Gordon  of  Olenbuefcet,  and  Lord  Pitsllgo— Second  Bfanifesio  of  Prince 
Charlee— Prodamallon  against  robbers— A  rriTal  of  supplies  from  France— Beeolu- 
tion  of  Charles  to  nuuneh  Into  England— PrepaFBtlous— Deportment  of  Charles  at 
Uolyrood— Declaration  of  the  Highland  army— Preparations  of  the  Gofomment— 
Riot  at  Perth  on  the  King's  birthday. 

In  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  twenty-eecoiidof  September,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Proton  or  Ghulnnnir»  as  that  aiGur  b  named  by  the  High- 
binders, Charles  returned  to  Holyroodhouse,  and  was  received  by  a 
large  ooncourse  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assembled  round  the  palace, 
with  the  loudest  acclamations.  Hb  return  to  the  capital  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  large  portion  of  hb  army,  which,  it  b  said,  made  a  considera- 
ble dbplay  as  it  marched  up  the  long  line  of  street,  leading  from  the 
Water-gate  to  the  castle,  amidst  the  din  of  a  number  of  bagpipes,  and 
carrying  along  with  it  the  enemy's  standards,  and  other  trophies  of 
victory  which  it  had  taken  upon  the  field. 

Apprehensive  that  the  alarm,  which  Cope*s  disaster  would  excite 
m  the  city,  might  obstruct  the  public  worship  on  the  Sunday,  Charles 
had  sent  messengers  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  to  the  dwelling- 
housei  of  the  different  minbters,  desiring  them  to  continue  their 
ministrations  as  usual;  but  although  the  church  belb  were  tolled  at 
the  customary  hour  next  morning,  and  the  congregations  assembled, 
one  only  oF  the  city  clergymen  appeared,'  all  the  rest  having  retire<l 
to  the  country.  The  minister  who  thus  distinguished  himself  among 
his  brethren  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mr  Hog,  morning  lecturer  in  the 
Tron  church.  The  two  clergymen  of  the  neiglibouring  parish  of 
St  Cuthbert's,  Messrs  Macvicar  and  Pitcairn,  also  cofitinucMi  to  preach 
as  usual,  and  many  inhabitants  of  the  city  went  to  hear  them.  No  way 
dbmayed  by  the  presence  of  the  Highland  army,  they  continued  to  pray 
as  usual  for  King  George ;  and  Mr  Macvicar  even  went  so  fitr  in  hb  pray  - 
ers,  as  to  express  a  hope  that  God  would  take  Charles  to  himself,  and 
that  instead  of  an  eartljly  crown,  he  would  **give  him  a  crown  of  glory.** 
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Charles  k  nid  to  have  laughed  heartily  on  being  iaibrmed  of  Mr  Mac- 
Ticar's  concern  for  his  spiritttal  wel&re.*  To  indaoe  the.  ministers  to 
return  to  their  duty^  the  prince  issued  a  proclamation  On  Monday,  re- 
peating the  assurances  he  had  so  often  given  them,  that  no  interrup- 
tion should  be  given  to  public  worship ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
concerned  should  be  protected.  This  intimation,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  fugitive  ministers,  who,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  floclu, 
deserted  their  charges  during  the  whole  time  the  Highlanders  occupied 
tiie  city. 

In  the  first  moments  of  victory,  Charles  felt  a  gleam  of  joy,  which  for 
a  time  excluded  reflection ;  but  when,  after  retiring  from  the  battle-field, 
he  began  to  ruminate  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  to  consider  that 
It  was  British  blood  that  had  been  spilt,  his  spirits  sunk  within  him. 
<<  If  I  bad  obtained  this  victory,  (says  he  to  his  fother,  in  the  letter 
already  quoted,)  over  foreigners,  my  joy  would  have  been  complete ;  but* 
as  it  is  over  Englishmen,  it  has  thrown  a  damp  upon  it  that  I  littie  im- 
agined. The  men  I  have  defeated  were  your  majesty's  enemies,  it  is 
true,  but  they  might  have  become  your  fiiends  and  dutiful  subjects 
when  they  had  got  their  eyes  opened  to  see  the  true  interest  of  their 
countty,  which  yon  mean  to  save,  not  to  destroy."  For  these  reasons  he 
wss  unwilling  that  the  victory  should  be  celebrated  by  any  public  mani- 
festation, and  on  being  informed  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh intended  to  testify  their  joy  on  the  occasion  by  some  public  acts, 
the  prince,  in  the  same  proclamation  which  enjoined  the  clergymen  to 
return  to  their  charges,  prohibited  '*any  outward  demonstrations  of  pub- 
lic joy." 

The  news  of  the  prince's  victory  was  received  evety  where,  by  the 
Jacobites,  with  the  most  unbounded  delight.  Unable  any  longer  to  con- 
ceal their  real  sentiments,  they  now  publicly  avowed  them,  and  like 
their  predecessors,  the  cavaliers,  indulged  in  deep  potations  to  the  health 
of  "  the  king^'  and  the  prince.  But  this  enthusiasm  was  not  confined 
to  tiie  Jacobites  alone.  Many  persons  whose  political  creed  was  for- 
merly doubtful,  now  declared  unequivocally  in  fovour  of  the  cause  of 
the  prince ;  whilst  others,  whose  sentiments  were  formerly  in  favour  of 
the  government,  openly  decUured  themselves  converts  to  an  order  of 
things  which  they  now  considered  iiievitable.  In  short,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scotland  the  tide  of  public  opinion  was  completely  changed  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts.  The  fair  sex,  who  in  all  civilised  countries  exercise 
an  almost  unlimited  sway  in  matters  where  the  affections  are  concerned, 
displayed  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  person  and  cause  of  the  prince, 
and  contributed  not  a  littie  to  bring  about  the  change  in  public  feeling  al- 

*  After  praying  that  God  would  "  blan  the  king/*  Mr  Macricar  added, "  thon  knowest 
what  king  1  mean.  May  tlie  crown  alt  long  eaiy  on  his  head,  &&  And  fbr  thie  man, 
(Prince  Charlei^)  that  ie  come  amongM  us  lo  eeek  an  earthly  crown,  we  beseech  thee^  in 
meiry,  to  take  hfm  to  thysolf,  and  giro  him  a  crown  of  glory.'*— ilay*s  CvmpUtt  JSittorp 
qfiht  RebtUioM,  p,  4A. 
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luded  to.  Duncan  Forbes  has  well  described  this  strong  revolution  in 
public  feeling.  **  All  Jacobites,  how  prudent  soever,  became  mad ;  all 
doubtful  people  became  Jacobites ;  and  all  bankrupts  became  heroes, 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary  rights  and  victory  ;  and  what  was 
more  grievous  to  men  of  gallantry,  and  if  you  will  believe  me,  much 
more  mischievous  to  the  public,  all  the  fine  ladies,  if  you  will  except 
one  or  two,  became  passionately  fond  of  the  young  Adventurer,  and  used 
all  their  arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the  most  intemperate  manner.*'* 

In  England  the  news  of  the  prince's  victory  created  a  panic,  the  effect 
of  which  was  a  run  upon  tlie  bank,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  that 
establishment,  had  not  the  principal  merchants  entereil  into  an  associa- 
tion to  support  public  credit  by  receiving  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  pay- 
ment.f  Scotchmen  were  every  where  looked  upon  with  dbtrust  by 
their  southern  neighbours,  and  the  most  severe  reflection:*  were  indulged 
in  against  the  Scottish  nation.  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  writing  to  Presi- 
dent Forbes,  notices  with  deep  regret  this  feeling  against  his  country- 
men :  **  The  ruin  of  my  country,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame  to  which 
it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  exposed,  have  affected  me  to  that  degree, 
that  I  am  hardly  master  of  myself.  Already  every  man  of  our  country 
is  looked  on  as  a  traitor^  as  one  secretly  inclined  to  the  Pretender,  and 
waiting  but  an  opportunity  to  declare.  The  guilty  and  the  innocent  are 
confounded  together,  and  the  crimes  of  a  few  imputed  to  the  whole  na- 
tion." ^  Again,  *'  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  effects  the  surrender 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  progress  the  rebels  made,  had  upon  this  country. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  they  were  confined  to  the  lower  sort  of  people ; 
but  I  must  fairly  own  that  their  betters  were  as  much  touched  as  they. 
The  reflections  were  national ;  and  it  was  too  publicly  said  that  all 
Scotland  were  Jacobites  ;  the  numbers  of  the  rebeb  and  their  adherents 
were  magnifled  for  this  purpose :  and  he  that  in  the  least  diminished 
them,  was  called  a  tecrei  Jacobite,^*  § 

Elated  by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Gladsmuir,  a  party  of  armed 
Highlanders  entered  Aberdeen  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  seized 
James  Morison,  junior,  the  provost,  and  carrying  him  to  the  cross,  held 
their  drawn  swords  over  his  head  till  they  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George.  They  then  requested  him  to  drink  the  health  of  **  the  king," 
but  having  refosed  to  do  so,  they  threw  a  glass  of  wine  into  his  breast. 
Not  wishing  to  have  his  loyalty  put  a  second  time  to  such  a  severe  test, 
the  provost  left  the  city,  not  thinking  himself  safe,  as  he  observes, 
''  in  the  way  of  those  who  had  used  him  in  so  unreasonable  and  odd  a 
manner."  Q 

With  the  exception  of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  and  a 
few  insignificant  forts,  the  whole  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been 
now  in  possession  of  the  victor.  Having  no  longer  an  enemy  to  combat 
in  North  Britain,  Charles  turned  his  eyes  to  England ;  but  against  the 


•CuUodfsn  Piipen,  p.  2S0.    t  Ibid.  p.  S27.    |  Ibid.  p.  426.    §  Ibid.  p.  253.   I  n>ld.  p 
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design  which  he  appears  to  have  contemplated,  of  an  immediate  march 
into  that  kingdom,  several  very  serious  objections  occurred.  If  the 
prince  could  have  calculated  on  a  general  rising  in  England  in  his 
fevour,  his  advance  into  that  kingdom  with  a  victorious  army,  before  the 
government  recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which  it  had  been 
thrown  by  the  recent  victory,  would  have  been  a  wise  course  of  policy ; 
but  it  would  have  been  extremely  rash,  without  an  absolute  assurance 
of  extensive  support  from  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  England,  to  have 
entered  that  kingdom  with  the  small  army  which  (ought  at  Gladsmuir, 
and  which,  instead  of  increasing,  was  daily  diminishing,  by  the  return  of 
some  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  homes,  according  to  custom,  with  the 
spoils  they  had  collected.  There  were  indeed,  among  the  more 
enthusiastic  of  the  prince's  advisers  some  persons  who  advocated  an 
immediate  incursion  into  England ;  b«it  by  far  the  greater  part  thought 
the  army  too  small  for  such  an  undertaking, — that  although  the  success  . 
which  had  attended  their  arms  would  certainly  engage  a  number  of 
friends,  who  either  had  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  joining,  or 
had  delayed  doing  so,  because  they  saw  little  or  no  appearance  of  suc- 
cess, yet  it  was  prudent  to  wait  for  such  aid, — ^that  French  succours 
might  now  be  depended  upon,  since  the  prince  had  given  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  his  having  a  party  in  Scotland, — that,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
better  to  remain  some  little  time  at  Edinburgh,  till  they  saw  what  pros- 
pects there  were  of  success,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  army  would 
be  getting  stronger  by  reinforcements  which  were  expected  from  the  north, 
and  would  be  better  modelled  and  accoutred.  The  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  Charles  resolved  to  make  some  stay  in  Edinburgh.* 

Alluding  to  this  resolution,  Mr  Maxwell  observes,  *<  Those  who 
judge  of  things  only  by  the  event,  will  condemn  this  measure,  and 
decide  positively  that  if  the  prince  had  marched  on  from  the  field  of 
battle,  he  would  have  carried  all  before  him.  As  the  prince's  affairs 
were  ruined  in  the  end,  it  is  natural  to  wish  he  had  done  any  thing  else 
than  what  he  did.  Things  could  hardly  have  turned  out  worse,  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  succeeding.  But  to  judge  fiurly  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  must  have  no  regard  to  what  happened,  but  consider  what  was 
the  most  likely  to  happen.  The  prince  had  but  three  thousand  men  at 
the  battle,  where  he  had  one  hundred  at  least  killed  and  wounded.  He 
might  reckon  upon  losing  some  hundreds  more,  who  would  go  home  with 
the  booty  they  had  got,  so  that  he  could  not  reckon  upon  more  thlm 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  follow  him  into  England,  where  he 
had  no  intelligence,  nor  hopes  of  being  joined,  nor  resource  in  case  of 
a  misfortune*  But  what  would  the  worid  have  said  of  such  an  attempt 
had  it  miscarried  ?f  " 

According  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,^  the  prince  was  advised  by  his 
friends,  that  as  the  whole  of  the  towns  of  Scotland  had  been  obliged  to 

•  Kirkconnel  MS.         f  Ibid.        t  Memoirs,  p.  46. 
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recognise  him  as  regent  of  the  Icingdom,  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
his  chief  object  should  be  to  endearour  by  every  possible  means  to 
secure  himself  in  the  government  of  Scotland;  and  to  defend  himself 
against  the  English  armies,  which  would  be  sent  against  him,  without 
attempting  for  the  present  to  extend  his  views  to  England.  There  were 
others  who  strongly  advised  Charles  to  annul  the  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  as  an  act  made  during  the  usurpation  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  a  cabal  of  a  few  Scotch  fjeers,  and  to  summon  a  Scottish  parliament, 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  to  impose  taxes  in  a  legal  manner,  and  obtain 
supplies  for  his  army.  This  party  assured  the  prince  that  these  steps 
would  give  great  pleasure  to  all  Scotland,  and  that  the  tendency  of 
them  would  be  to  renew  the  ancient  discord  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  the  war  would  thereby  be  made  national :  they  informed  him, 
that,  so  far  from  being  prepared  to  run  an  immense  rislc,  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  England,  they  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  him 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  As  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition, 
however,  was  to  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he  rejected  the  proposal 
made  to  him,  to  confine  hb  views  to  Scotland. 

As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  remain  in  Scotland  till  the  army 
should  be  reinforced,  every  measure  was  adopted  that  could  tend  to  in« 
crease  it  Letters  were  despatched  to  the  Highlands,  and  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  containing  the  news  of  the  victory,  and  urging  immediate 
aid ;  and  messengers  were  sent  to  France  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
prince's  affairs,  and  to  solicit  succours  from  that  court.  Ofiicers  were 
appointed  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  and  every  inducement  was  held  out  to 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Prestoq  to  join  the  insurgents.  Many  of  these, 
accordingly,  enlisted  into  the  prince's  army,  and  were  of  considerable 
service  in  drilling  recruits,  but  before  the  Highland  army  left  Edinburgh, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  had  deserted,  and  joined  their  former  com* 
panions  at  Berwick.*  The  principal  person  selected  by  Charles  to  go 
to  the  Highlands,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  Mr  Alexander  Madeod, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Scottish  bar,  who  carried  along  with  him  a  paper  of 
instructions,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September,  and  signed  by 
secretary  Murray.f  By  these  instructions^  Macleod  was  directed  forth- 
with to  proceed  to  the  isle  of  Skye,  to  assure  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  other  gentiemen  of  their  names,  that  the 
prince  did  not  impute  their  not  having  hitherto  joined  him,  to  any  &il- 
ure  of  loyalty  or  seal  on  their  part,  for  his  fother's  cause ;  but  to  the 
private  manner  in  which  he  had  arrived  in  Scotland,  which  was  from  a 
desire  to  restore  his  royal  fiither  without  foreign  assistance — that  he  was 
ready  still  to  receive  them  with  the  same  affection  he  would  have  wel- 
comed them,  had  they  joined  him  on  his  landing, — and  that  as  they  well 
knew  the  dbpositions  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  inclination  to  recum' 
home  after  a  battie,  they  would  be  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to  re- 

•  Klrkomoel  MS.— Homo,  toI.  UL  p.  0&. 
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emit  the  army  with  a  strong  body  of  men  from  their  country*  After 
giving  them  these  assurances,  Macleod  was  directed  to  require  of  these 
chiefs  to  repair  with  all  possible  speed  with  their  men  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  should  be  furnished  with  arms.  In  case  they  were  found  refractory, 
Macleod  was  directed  to  use  all  proper  means  with  the  gentlemen  of  their 
different  ^milies,  to  bring  them  to  the  field  with  as  many  followera  as  pos« 
sible, — that  to  encourage  them  to  take  up  arms,  he  was  to  acquaint  them 
that  the  prince  had  received  undoubted  assurances  of  supportf  from  France 
and  Spain, — that  the  Earl  Marischal  was  expected  to  land  in  Scotland 
with  a  body  of  troope, — that  the  duke  of  Ormond  iFas  also  expected  in 
England,  with  the  Irish  brigade,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  money,— and  that  before  passing  the  Forth,  he  had  received 
letters  from  the  Spanish  ministiy,  and  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  containing 
positive  assurances  of  aid.  In  conclusion,  Macleod  was  ordered  to 
assure  these  gentlemen  that  the  encouragement  imd  favour  which  would 
be  shown  them,  if  they  joined  the  prince's  standard,  would  be  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  loyalty  and  the  backwardness  of  their  chieft.  He  was 
likewise  directed  to  send  for  the  chief  of  Maekinnon,  and  to  tell  him  that 
tlie  prince  was  much  surprised  that  one  who  had  given  such  solemn  as* 
surances,  as  Maekinnon  had  done,  to  join  him,  with  all  the  men  he 
could  collect,  should  have  failed  in  his  promise*  As  Macleod  of  Sword- 
land,  in  Glenelg,  who  had  visited  the  prince  in  Glenflnnin,  had  there  en- 
gaged  to  seise  the  fort  of  Beniera,  and  to  join  Charles  with  a  hundred 
men,  whether  his  chief  joined  or  not,  the  messenger  was  instructed  to 
ask  him  why  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  engagement*  The  result  of  this 
mission  will  be  subsequently  noticed* 

Seated  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  Charles,  as  Prince  Regent,  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  functions  of  royalty,  by  exercising  every  act  of 
sovereignty,  with  this  difference  only  between  him  and  his  rivid  in  St 
James's,  that  while  King  George  could  only  raise  troops  and  levy 
money  by  act  of  parliament,  Charles,  by  his  own  authority,  not  only  or- 
dered regiments  to  be  raised  for  his  service,  and  troops  of  horse-guards 
(0  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  hb  person,  but  also  imposed  taxes  at 
pleasure*  To  give  eclat  to  his  proceedings,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  external  acts,  the  appearances  of  royalty,  he  held  a 
levee  every  morning  in  Holy  rood-house^  and  appointed  a  council  which 
met  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  after  the  levee  was  over.  This  coun- 
cil comprised  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  Lord  George  Murray,  the  lieuten- 
ant-generals of  the  army,  0*Sullivan,  the  quarter-master-geheral.  Lord 
Pitsligo,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Secretary  Murray,  and  all 
the  Highland  chiefs** 

As  nothing  could  injure  his  cause  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than 
acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  one  of  Charles's  first  acts 
afler  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  to  issue  an  edict  granting  protection 
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to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  in  their  persons  and  pro* 
perties ;  but  farmers^  living  within  five  miles  of  Edinburgh,  were  re- 
quired, before  being  entitled  to  the  protection,  to  appear  at  the  secre- 
tary's office,  in  Holyrood-house,  and  grant  bond  that  they  should  be  ready, 
on  twelve  hours'  notice,  to  furnish  the  prince  with  horses  for  carrying 
the  baggage  of  his  army  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  a  similar  distance, 
according  to  their  plowgates.  By  pother  proclamation  put  forth  the 
same  day,  viz.  the  twenty-third  of  September,  he  denounced  death  or 
such  other  punisliment  as  a  court-martial  should  order  to  be  inflicted  on 
any  soldier  or  person  connected  with  his  army,  who  should  be  guilty  of 
forcibly  taking  from  *'  the  good  people  of  Edinburgh,"  or  of  the  country, 
any  of  their  goods  without  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 
These  orders  were  in  general  scrupulously  attended  to,  though,  in  some 
instances,  irregularities  were  committed,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  arms.  The  greater  part,  however,  were  the  acts  of  persons,  who, 
though  they  wore  the  white  cockade,  did  not  belong  to  the  army. 

Besides  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  a  considerable  number  of  the  volun- 
teers had  deserted  their  homes  in  dread  of  punishment  for  having  taken 
up  arms.  To  induce  these,  as  well  as  the  mmisters  of  the  city,  to  re- 
turn, Charles  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, granting  a  full  pardon  to  all  or  such  of  them,  as  should,  within 
twenty  days  after  the  publication  thereof,  present  themselves  to  Secre- 
tary Murray,  or  to  any  other  member  of  tlie  council,  at  Holyrood- 
house,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  prince  might  be  at  the  time.  A 
few  volunteers  only  took  advantage  of  this  offer. 

When  the  Highland  army  first  approached  to  the  city,  the  directors 
of  the  two  banks  then  existing,  had  removed  all  their  money  and  notes  to  j 
the  castle,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  prince  would  appropriate  i 
them  to  his  own  use.  As  great  inconvenience  was  felt  in  the  city  by  j 
the  removal  of  the  banks,  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  twenty-  } 
fifth  of  September,  in  which,  after  disclaiming  any  intention  to  seize 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  banks,  he  invited  them  to  resume  their 
business  in  the  city ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  protect  them,  that 
the  money  lodged  in  the  banks  should  be  free  from  any  exactions  on 
hi<«  part ;  and  that  he  himself  would  contribute  to  the  re-establishment 
of  public  credit,  by  receiving  and  issuing  the  notes  of  the  banks  in  pay- 
ment The  banks,  however,  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prince's' 
offer;  but  when  applied  to  for  money  in  exchange  for  a  large  quantity  o 
their  notes  in  possession  of  the  Highland  army,  the  directors  answeretf 
the  demand. 

As  the  wants  of  his  army  were  great,  the  next  object  of  the  prince's 
solicitude  was  to  provide  against  them.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  concili- 
ate all  classes  of  Uie  people,  he  had  no  alternative  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, but  to  assess  the  burghs  of  Scothind,  in  sums  proportionate  to  the 
duties  of  excise,  drawn  from  them  respectively.  He  accordingly  sent 
letters,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  September,  to  all  the  chief  magistrates 
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of  the  bnrghs,  orderiog  Uieiii«  under  the  paio  of  rebelltoo,  to  repair,  upoo 
receipt,  to  Holyrood-hoose,  to  get  the  cootributioot  to  be  paid  by  their 
respectiTe  barghs  ascertaioed,  and  for  repayment  of  which,  he  promised 
to  assign  the  duties  of  excise.  For  immediate  use,  he  compelled  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  on  pain  of  military  execution,  to  furnish  his  army  with  a 
thousand  tents,  two  thousand  targets,  six  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  and  other 
articles,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  to  liquidate 
which,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  was  laid  on  eveiy  pound  of 
the  real  rent  of  houses  within  the  city,  and  in  the  Canongate  and  Leith. 
From  the  city  of  Glasgow  he  demanded  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which  was  compromised  by  a  prompt  payment  of  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Simultaneous  with  the  letters  to  the  chief  magistrates,  the 
prince  also  despatched  letters  to  the  collectors  of  the  land-tax,  to  the 
collectors  and  comptrollers  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  to  the  factors 
upoo  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  former  insurrection,  requiring  all  of 
them,  upon  receipt,  to  repair  to  Holyrood-house  with  their  books,  and 
to  pay  such  balances  as  might  appear  upon  examination  to  be  in  their 
hands, — the  first  and  last  classes,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion  and  milita- 
ry execution,  and  the  second  class,  besides  the  last^mentioned  penalty, 
under  the  pain  of  high-treason.  Charles,  at  same  time,  seized  all  the 
smuggled  goods  in  the  custom-houses  of  Leith  and  other  sea-ports,  which 
being  sold,  yielded  him  seven  thousand  pounds.  Besides  the  exactions 
from  public  bodies,  he  compelled  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  to  supply  him  with  considerable  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  oats.  Parties  of  Highlanders  were  sent  to  the  seats  of 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Hoptoun,  who  car- 
ried off  arms  and  horses.  From  the  last  mentioned  noblemen  they  took 
nearly  a  hundred  horses.* 

For  some  days  after  the  Highlanders  resumed  possession  of  Edinburgh, 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  existed  between  the  garrison  and  them, 
under  which  the  communication  between  the  castle  and  the  city  con- 
tinued open.  A  guard  of  Highlanders  was  posted  at  the  Weigh-house, 
an  old  square  building,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  West-bow,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fortress.  This  guard  allowed  pro- 
visions of  every  description  to  pass,  particularly  for  the  use  of  the  officers ; 
and  matters  might  have  remained  for  sometime  in  this  quiescent  state,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  had  not  the  garrison  one  night,  most  unac- 
countably fired  off  some  cannon  and  small  arms  in  the  direction  of  theWest- 
port  In  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  this  breach  of  the  implied  armistice, 
orders  were  given  to  the  guards,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  to 
block  up  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  castle,  and  allow  no  person  to  pass. 
On  being  made  acquainted  with  this  order.  General  Guest  sent  a  letter, 
in  the  evening,  addressed  to  the  lord  Provost,  inUmating,  that  unless 
the  communication  between  the  castle  and  the  city  was  renewed  and 
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the  blockade  removed,  he  would  be  obliged  to  dislodge  the  Highland 
guards  with  his  canuon,  and  bombard  the  city.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unreasonable  and  absurd  than  this  threat.  Though  willing,  the  citiasens 
had  it  not  in  their  power,  either  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the 
castle,  or  to  take  off  the  blockade,  and  though  they  were  as  unable  to 
remove  the  Highlanders  from  the  city  "  as  to  remove  the  city  itself  out  of 
its  seat,"*  or  prevent  them  from  acting  as  they  pleased ;  yet  the  citizens 
would  be  the  only  sufferers  in  the  event  of  a  bombardment ;  for  the 
Highlanders,  if  the  city  were  destroyed,  would  only  be  obliged  to 
change  their  quarters,  and  neither  the  destruction  of  the  one,  nor  the 
removal  of  the  other,  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  castle.  These 
views  were  represented  to  the  governor  by  a  deputation  from  the  city ; 
but  Guest  remained  inflexible,  and  pleaded  in  his  justification  a  per- 
emptory order,  which  he  said  he  had  received  from  the  king  himself  which 
left  him  no  discretion.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  Guest 
was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  a  respite  for  one  night  Next  morning, 
six  deputies  waited  on  the  prince,  at  the  palace,  with  General  Guest's 
letter^  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  him.  After  perusing  the  let- 
ter, Charles  returned  an  answer  immediately  to  the  deputies  in  writing, 
in  which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  barbarity  of  the  orders  from  the 
castle,  at  a  time  when  it  was  admitted,  that  the  garrison  had  six  weeks 
provisions  on  hand, — ^that,  in  pleading,  as  Guest  had  done,  the  directions 
of  '*  the  Elector  of  Hanover,"  as  an  excuse,  it  was  evident,  that  the  Elec- 
tor did  not  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  as  his  subjects,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  made  a  demand  upon  them,  which  they  could 
not  fulfil, — and  that,  should  he,  the  prince,  out  of  compassion  to  the  citi- 
zens, comply  with  the  extravagant  demand  now  made,  he  might  as  well 
quit  the  city  at  once,  and  abandon  all  the  advantages  he  had  obtained, 
— that,  if  any  mischief  should  befall  the  city,  he  would  take  particular 
care  to  indemnify  the  inhabitants  for  their  loss, — and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, if  forced  by  the  threatened  barbarity,  he  would  make  reprisals 
upon  the  estates  of  the  officers  in  the  castle,  and  also  upon  all  who  were 
'*  known  to  be  open  abettors  of  the  German  government." 

This  letter  was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sent 
deputies  with  it  to  General  Guest  After  some  altercation  he  agreed 
to  suspend  hostilities  till  the  return  of  an  express  from  London,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Highland  army  should,  in  the  mean  time,  make  no  at- 
tempt upon  the  castle.  This  condition  was,  however,  infidnged  by  the 
Highlanders,  who,  on  the  following  day,  discharged  some  musket  shots 
with  the  intention,  it  b  supposed,  of  frightening  some  persons  who  were 
carrying  up  provisions  to  the  castle.  General  Guest  considering  that 
he  was  no  longer  restrained  from  executing  his  threat  immediately 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  guard  stationed  at  the  Weigh-house,  by  which 
some  bouses  were  damaged  and  two  persons  wounded.  Charles  retaliat- 
ed by  issuing  a  proclamation  next  day,  in  which,  after  stating  his  resolu 
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tioD,  that  no  communication  should  exist  between  the  castle  and  the 
city,  during  his  residence  in  the  capital,  he  prohibited  all  correspon- 
dence with  the  castle,  under  pain  of  death.  This  proclamation  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  order  to  strengthen  the  blockade,  by  posting  additional 
guards  at  several  places  about  the  castle.  To  revenge  this  step  the  gar- 
rison fired  at  every  Highlander  they  could  discover  from  the  battle- 
ments, and,  by  this  reckless  proceeding,  kOled  and  wounded  several  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  daring  exploit  was  performed  at  the  same  time  by 
a  soldier,  who  slipped  down  from  the  castle,  set  fire  to  a  house  in 
Livingston's  yards,  where  a  guard  was  posted,  and  after  shooting  one 
of  the  guards  dead  upon  the  spot,  returned  safe  to  the  fortress.  Shortly 
after  this  occurrence  a  party  sallied  out  from  the  castle,  killed  some  of 
the  guards  stationed  at  the  same  place,  took  an  officer  and  a  few  pri- 
soners, and  put  the  rest  to  flight     " 

Meanwhile  General  Guest  sent  a  message  to  the  city,  intimating  that 
he  meant  to  demolish  the  houses  where  the  guards  were  posted,  but  that 
care  would  be  taken  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  of  October,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  cannonade  was  opened  from  the  half-moon  battery,  near  the  Castle- 
gate,  which  WAS  kept  up  till  the  evening.  When  it  grew  dark  the  gar- 
rison made  a  sally,  and  set  fire  to  a  fbundery  and  a  house  on  the  Castle- 
hill  which  had  been  deserted.  They  then  dug  a  trench  fourteen  feet  broad, 
and  sixteen  feet  deep,  across  the  Castle-hill,  about  half-way  between  the 
gate  and  the  houses  on  the  Castle-hill,  and  along  the  parapet  made  by  the 
earth  taken  from  the  trench  on  the  side  next  the  castle,  they  posted 
two  hundred  men,  who  discharged  some  cartridge  shot  down  the  street, 
which  killed  some,  and  wounded  others  of  the  inhabitants.  .  The  bom- 
bardment was  resumed  next  day,  with  more  disastrous  efiect  No  per- 
son could  with  safety  appear  on  the  High-street,  as  the  shots  from 
the  Castle-hill  penetrated  as  ftir  down  as  the  head  of  the  old  Flesh- 
market  dose,  and  shattered  several  houses.  At  first,  some  of  the  better 
informed  among  the  citizens  were  disposed  to  regard  the  threat  of  a 
bombardment  as  a  mere  device  to  induce  the  prince  to  discontinue  the 
blockade,  as  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment could  have  been  guilty  of  issuing  the  barbarous  order  alluded  to 
by  the  governor  of  the  castle ;  but  the  inhabitants  in  general  entertain- 
ed more  correct  views,  and  before  the  cannonade  commenced,  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  women  and  children  running  towards  the  gates,  in 
great  confusion,  while  many  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  seen  carrying 
their  most  valuble  effects  out  of  the  city.  During  the  two  days 
that  the  cannonade  lasted,  viz.  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  October,  the 
utmost  dismay  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  multitudes  of  them 
left  the  city,  without  knowing  whither  to  flee  or  where  to  look  for  shel- 
ter. Amid  the  general  confusion,  some  of  the  inhabitants  lost  part  of 
their  roost  valuable  effects,  and  so  great  was  the  alarm  that  the  streets 
were  entirely  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  who  still  remained  in  the  city. 
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To  pat  an  end  to  thb  disastrous  state  of  affiiirs,  Charles  issued  a 
proclamatioQ  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  October,  removing  the 
blockade.  In  this  document  he  stated  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
regret  that  he  was  hourly  informed  of  the  many  murders  which  were  com- 
mitted upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  city,  by  the  inhuman  com- 
manders and  garrison  of  the  castle,  a  practice  contrary,  he  observed,  to 
all  the  laws  of  war,  to  the  truce  granted  to  the  city,  and  even  exceeding 
the  orders  which  the  government,  it  was  alleged,  had  given  upon  the 
occasion, — that  he  might  have,  as  he  had  threatened,  justly  chastised 
those  who  bad  been  instrumental  in  the  ruin  of  the  capital,  by  reprisals 
upon  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the  supporters  of  the  government ;  but 
as  he  thought  it  noways  derogatory  to  the  glory  of  a  prince,  to  suspend 
punishment,  or  alter  a  resolution^  if,  by  such  a  course,  be  could  save 
the  lives  of  innocent  men,  he  had  allowed  his  humanity  to  yield  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  common  enemy.  This  proclamation  was  followed  by 
a  cessation  of  the  cannonade ;  but  the  garrison  still  continued  to  fire 
occasionally  at  the  Highlanders  whenever  they  made  their  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle. 

The  object  of  Quest,  according  to  Mr  Home,  in  thus  annoying  the 
town,  and  provoking  the  Highlanders,  was  not  to  secure  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, of  which  he  had  already  an  abundance,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  marching  into  England,  by  keeping  them. occupied  in  the  siege  of 
the  castle.  To  deceive  Charles,  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  week 
following  the  battle  of  Preston,  several  letters  to  the  duke  of  Newoastle> 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  acquainting  bun  that  there  was  but  a  very 
small  stock  of  provisions  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, — ^that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  not  immediately  relieved,  and  recommending 
that  any  troops  sent  to  his  relief,  should  be  forwiirded  by  sea,  to  Ber- 
wick or  Newcastle,  for  the  sake  of  despatch.  These  letters,  which  were 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  Charles,  were  sent  so  that  they  might  fall  into 
his  hands ;  but  lest  any  of  them  might  find  their  way  to  London,  Guest 
sent  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  a  sure  conveyance,  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  the  garrison,  and  informing  him  of 
the  deception  he  was  endeavouring  to  practise  upon  the  Highland- 
ers.* This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  information  communi- 
cated to  a  modem  writer,  that  Guest  and  all  his  officers  were  for  capitu- 
lating after  the  battle  of  Preston,  and  would  have  surrendered  the  castle, 
had  not  General  George  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  who  had  been  supersed- 
ed in  the  command  of  the  garrison  by  Guest,  objected  to  the  proposal, 
and  resumed,  with  the  consent  of  Guest,  the  command  of  the  fortress.f 
But  this  information  seems  of  doubtful  accuracy,  for  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  a  circumstance,  of  which  all  the  officers  were  cognisant,  could 
have  remained  so  long  concealed  fi*om  the  public 

Whilst  the  adherents  of  Charies  in  the  Highlands  and  the  northern 
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Lowlaods  were  exerting  all  their  energiei  to  collect  reiiiibrcemenli» 
Lord-presidcDt  Forbes  was  ut ing  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  chiefr 
of  doubtful  loyally  from  committing  themselTes  with  the  government 
To  induce  them  to  arm  in  its  support  after  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  prince's  arms,  was  what  he  could  scarcely  have  expected ; 
but  by  persuasion,  and  by  pointing  out  in  forcible  terms  the  ruin  which 
would  befall  them  and  their  families,  should  the  prmce  fidl  in  his  enter- 
prise, he  succeeded  in  making  them  at  first  to  waver,  and  finally  to 
abandon  any  design  they  may  have  entertained,  of  joining  the  prince. 
Among  others  who  appear  to  have  vacillated  between  two  opinions, 
and  in  their  perplexity  to  have  alternately  changed  their  minds,  was 
Madeod  of  Madeod.  This  chief,  influenced  probably  by  the  solicitations 
of  his  clansman,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  on  the  mission  before  allud- 
ed to,  attended  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Fraser,  convened 
by  Lord  Lovat  at  Beaufort,  or  Castle  Downie,  as  that  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Frasen  was  sometimes  called,  on  Friday  the  fourth  of  October, 
and  was  despatched  the  following  day  to  Skye,  having  engaged  to  join 
the  Frascrs  with  his  men  at  Corryarrack  on  the  fifteenth ;  *  but  on  ad- 
vising with  his  friend  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  he  resolved  to  stay  at 
home.f 

In  neutralising  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected  dans,  and  dissuading 
others  of  doubtful  loyalty  from  jobing  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
President  Forbes  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  few  men  could 
have  overcome ;  but  which  he  finally  surmounted  by  thyit  firmness,  zeal, 
and  indomitable  perMverance,  which  distinguished  him  among  all  his 
political  contemporaries*  At  its  commencement,  Forbes  treated  the  in- 
surrection very  lightly.  Before  his  departure  for  the  north,  he  consi- 
dered the  prospect  of  affairs  very  flattering,  and  that  the  object  of  his 
journey  had  no  appearance  of  difficulty;  but  the  alteration  in  pub- 
lic feeling,  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Preston,  changed  the  scene. 
Instead  of  finding  the  ready  support  he  anticipated  from  the  professed 
adherents  of  the  government,  he  saw  himself,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  almost  alone,  without  troops,  without  arms,  without  money  or  credit ; 
provided  with  no  means  to  prevent  extreme  folly,  except  pen  and  ink, 
a  tongue  and  some  reputation ;  and,  if  you  will  except  Madeod,  whom 
I  sent  for  from  the  isle  of  Skye,  supported  by  nobody  of  common  sense 
or  courage."^  The  successes  of  the  insurgents  had,  he  observ^ 
**  blown  up  the  spirit  of  mutiny  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  caballing,  and  gathering  together  of  men  in  the  neighbourhood : 
every  petty  head  of  a  tribe,  who  was  in  any  degree  tinged  with  Ja- 
cobitism,  or  desperate  in  his  circumstances,  assembled  his  kindred,  and 
made  use  of  the  most  mutinous,  to  drag  the  most  peaceable  out  of  their 
beds,  and  to  force  others  to  list  by  threatening  destruction  to  their  cattle 
and  other  effects ;  whilst  we  were  unable  to  give  them  any  assistance 
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or  protection."*  Exasperated  at  tbe  president  for  the  exertions  be 
made  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  Uie  disaffected,  a  plan  was  formed  for 
seizing  him  by  some  of  the  Frasers,  a  party  of  whom,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  men,  accordingly  made  an  attack  upon  the  house  of 
CuUoden  during  the  night  between  the  Afteeuth  and  sixteenth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  but  the  president  being  upon  his  guard,  they  were  repulsed .^t 
The  apprehension  of  such  an  important  personage  would  have  been  of 
greater  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause  than  the  gaining  of  a  battle* 

Confiding  in  the  loyalty  and  discretion  of  President  Forbes,  the  ministry 
had,,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  sent  down  to  the  president, 
^arly  in  September,  twenty  commissions,  for  raising  as  many  indepen- 
dent companies  in  the  Highlands  for  the  service  of  the  government 
The  names  of  the  officers  were  left  blank  in  the  commissions,  that  the 
president  .might,  distribute  them  among  such  of  the  well-affected  clans 
as  he  might  think  proper.  The  plan  which  his  lordship  laid  down  fot 
himself,  in  disposing  of  these  commissions,  was  to  distribute  them  among 
the  clans  who  adhered  to  the  government  in  tbe  former  insurrection, 
without  neglecting  such  other  clans,  who,  though  then  opposed  to  the 
government,  had,  on  the  present  occasion,  shown  an  unwillingness  to 
join  the  Jacobite  standard.  To  raise  the  companies,  which  were  fixed 
at  a  hundred  men  each,  as  quiokly  as  possible,  the  president  resolved  to 
leave  the  nomination  of  the  officers  to  the  chieft  of  the  clans,  out  of 
whom  they  were  to  be  raised.^  He  accordingly  despatched  letters  to 
the  earb  of  Sutherland  and  Cramarty,  Lords  Reay  and  Fortroee,  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  the  lairds  of  Madeod  and  Grant,  and  other  chiefi^ 
requesting  each  of  thegi  to  raise  a  company  out  of  their  respective  clans, 
most  of  whom  accordingly  proceeded  to  enrol  their  men ;  but  from 
the  want  of  money  and  arms,  only  two  companies  were  completed  be- 
fore the  end  of  October,  and  several  months  expired  before  the  whole 
were  fully  formed  and  drawn  together.  § 


•  Cidlodm  Papera,  p.  246.  t  Ibid.  |  Ibid.  p.  4(M. 

\  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  officen  of  eighteen  of  the  independent  componlei, 
being  the  whole  number  raised,  with  the  dates  of  the  deliyery  of  their  commissions  on 
tike  completioa  of  their  oompanies,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Inverness : 

JkiUt  •(  entphtinf  ikt 
Kntlgni.  ooM0<Mtf«r,  Murd  ofOkmr 

urrtvai  at  Invermsm 

Hugh  Monro  1745^   Oct  23d 

Kenneth  Sutherland  —      —    25th 

James  Grant  —    Nov.  3d 

James  Mackay  —      —    4th 

John  Mackay  _      _    8ih 

JohnMacaskiU  —      —    16th 

John  Madeod  —      —     ~- 

John  Madeod  —      ~*      — 

Donald  Madeod  —^      .»      _ 

William  BailUe  ~       —    18ih 

Roilerick  Madeod  —      —    SOth 


1  George  Monro 

2  Alexander  Gun 

3  Patrick  Grant 

4  George  Mackay 

5  Peter  Sutherland 
0  John  Madeod 

7  Nonnand  Madeod? 

ofWaterstdn       y 

8  Norroand  Madeod/ 

of  Bemera        \ 

0  Donald  Macdonald 

10  William  Mackintosh 

11  Hugh  Madeod 


Adam  Gordon 
John  Gordon 
WOliam  Grant 
John  Mackay 
William  Mackay 
Alexander  Madeod 

Donald  Madeod 

John  Campbell 

William  Madeod 
Kenneth  Mathison 
George  Monro 
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If  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  had  been  faTourabl j  dispos- 
ed to  the  canse  of  the  StnartSy  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing their  attachment  to  the  representative  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  by 
declaring  for  the  prince ;  but  Charles  soon  found  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Highlands,  and  a  few  districts  north  of  the  Tay,  where 
catholicity  and  non-juring  episcopacy  still  retained  a  footing,  the  rest  of 
Scotland  was  not  disposed  to  join  a  contest  for  legitimacy,  which  they 
might  imagine  would  not,  if  successful,  strengthen  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion, and  might  possibly  impair  them.  The  regular  Hoe  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession had  been  departed  from»  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  after  a  trial  of 
fiffy-scTcn  years,  during  which  period  the  political  frame  and  texture  of 
society  had  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  to  place  the  succession  on 
its  original  footing,  by  restoring  the  son  of  James  the  Second.  The  Ja- 
colntes,  however,  imbued  with  ideas  of  indefeisible  hereditaiy  right,  were 
deaf  to  every  argument  founded  on  expediency  or  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  contended  that  every  departure  from  the  direct  line  of  succession  was 
an  usurpation,  and  contrary  to  the  divine  law*  No  sovereign  was,  there- 
fore, hdd  by  them  as  legitimate,  while  there  existed  a  nearer  heir  to  the 
crown  in  the  direct  line  of  succession ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that,  upon 
this  principle,  there  was  scarcely  a  legitimate  sovereign  in  Europe.* 

Among  the  Lowland  Jacobites  who  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  Lord  Ogilvy,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Airiy,  who 
joined  the  prince  at  Edinburgh  on  the  third  of  October  with  a  regi- 
ment of  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  from  the  county  of  Forfar,  where 
his  Other's  estates  were  situated.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  either  of  the  Airly  family,  or  bore  the  name  of  Ogilvy.    Lord 


IS  Alexander  Madunsi*  John  MsthlMm 

IS  Colin  Maokmsio? 
of  Hilton         5 

14  Jamea  Macdonald 

15  John  Maedonald 

16  Hugh  Mackay 

17  William  Root 

18  CoHn  Mackmiio 


Simon  Murehiaon 
Alexander  CampbeD  John  Maerae 


Allan  Macdonald 
Allan  Macdonald 
John  Mackay 
Charles  Roes 
Donald  Haekaalay 


James  Macdonald 
Donald  Maedonald 
Angus  Mackay 
David  Ross 
Kenneth  Mackensie 


174flb  De&  SOth 


—        —     8lBl 

174flp  Jan.  0th 

—  —    8th 

—  Feb.Sd 


CuOodem  Faptn, 


1  The  Monros. 

2  and  6  The  earl  of  Sutherland**  men. 
8  The  Grants. 

4  and  16  The  Mackajrt. 

0, 7f  8»  and  9  The  Madeods,  wider  the  laird  of  Madeod. 

10  A  company  raised  In  the  town  of  InTomesi.    . 

11  The  Madeods  of  Amint,  raised  by  Captain  Madeod  of  Geanlea^ 

12  and  18  The  Mackenties  of  KinUlL 
14  and  16  The  Maedonalds  of  Skye. 

17  The  Rosses. 

18  The  Mackendes  of  Lewis. 

*  A  Tenerable  and  highly  estimable  repreeentatlve  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Ja- 
cobite families  In  the  kingdom,  In  a  recent  oonrersation,  assured  the  writer  that  this 
▼lew  of  the  question  had  cured  him  of  Jaoobltism. 
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Ogilvy  was  followed  by  old  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  an  equally  sealous 
supporter  of  the  Stuarts,  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  next  day  with  a 
body  of  four  hundred  meu»  which  he  had  collected  in  Strathdon,  Stratha- 
ven^  Glenlivet,  and  Auchindoun.  Glenbucket  had  been  a  major-general 
in  Mar's  anny»  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen ;  but  he  now  contented 
himself  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  he  had  just  raised,  of  which 
be  made  his  eldest  son  lieutenant^colonel,  and  his  younger  sons  captains, 
while  the  other  commissions  were  held  by  his  relations  or  peraonal 
friends.  On  the  ninth  of  October,  Lord  Pitsligo  also  joined  the  prince. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  from  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  with  their  servants,  all  well  armed 
and  mounted.  These  formed  an  excellent  corps  of  cavalry.  He  also 
brought  with  him  a  small  body  of  infimtry.  Lord  Pitsligo,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  moderate  fortune,  had  great  influence  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  counties  above  named,  by  whom  he  was  beloved  and  greatly  esteem- 
ed, and  having  great  reliance  on  his  judgment  and  discretion,  they  did 
not  hesitate,  when  he  deckred  himself  in  favour  of  the  prince,  to  put 
themselves  under  his  command.* 

Having  been  informed  that  there  were  many  persons,  who,  from 
infirmity  and  other  causes,  were  unable  to  join  him,  but  were  disposed 
to  assist  him  with  money,  horses,  and  arms,  the  Chevalier  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  the  eighth  day  of  October,  calling  upon  all  such  persons  to 
send  such  supplies  to  bis  secretary,  at  Holyrood-house,  or  to  such  other 
place  as  he  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time ;  and  as  an  order  had  been 
issued,  summoning  the  parliament  to  meet  on  the  seventeenth,  he,  by 
another  prodamation  dated  the  ninth,  prohibited  all  peers  and  com- 
moners from  paying  obedience  to  any  order  or  resolution  that  might  be 
published  in  the  name  of  either  house,  in  case  they  should  meet.  . 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  Charles  issued  a  second  manifesto  of  a  very 
spirited  nature.  It  was  of  the  following  tenor: — '<  As  soon  as  we,  con- 
ducted by  the  providence  of  God,  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  were  joined 
by  a  handful  of  our  royal  Other's  fiiithful  subjects,  our  first  care  was  to 
make  public  his  most  gracious  declaration ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  powers  by  him  vested  in  us,  in  quality  of  regent,  we  also  emitted 
our  own  manifesto,  explaining  and  enlarging  the  promises  formerly 
made,  according  as  w^  came  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Now  that  it  has  pleased  God  so  fiir  to 
smile  on  our  undertaking,  as  to  make  us  master  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  we  judge  it  proper,  in  this  public  manner,  to  make  manifest 
what  ought  to  fill  the  hearts  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  of  what  nation 
or  province  soever,  with  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

**  We,  therefore,  hereby,  in  his  majesty's  name,  declare,  that  his  sole 
intention  is  to  reinstate  all  his  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 

•  Home'f  Worki^  vol  iil.  p.  106. 
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religion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  and  that  oar  present  attempt  is  not  under- 
taken,  in  order  to  enslaye  a  free  people,  but  to  redress  and  remove  the 
encroachments  made  upon  them ;  not  to  impose  upon  any  a  religion 
which  they  dislike,  but  to  secure  them  all  the  enjoyment  of  those  which 
are  respectively,  at  present,  esUblished  among  them,  either  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  IreUnd ;  and  if  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  that  any  further 
security  be  given  to  the  established  church  or  clergy,  we  hereby  promise 
in  his  name,  that  he  shall  pass  any  law  that  hb  parliament  shall  judge 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  rectitude  of  our  royal  fiither's  intentions,  we 
must  further  declare  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  national  debt : 
That  it  has  been  contracted  under  an  unlawful  government,  no  body 
can  disown,  no  more  than  it  is  now  a  most  heavy  load  upon  the  nation ; 
yet,  in  regard  that  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  due  to  those  very  subjects 
whom  he  promises  to  protect,  cherish,  and  defiend,  he  is  resolved  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  parliament  concerning  it,  in  which  he  thinks  he  acts 
the  part  of  a  just  prince,  who  makes  the  good  of  his  people  the  sole  rule 
of  his  actions. 

«  Furthermore,  we  here,  in  his  name,  declare,  that  the  same  rule  laid 
iown  for  the  funds,  shall  be  followed  with  respect  to  every  law  or  act  of 
parliament  since  tlie  Revolution ;  and  in  so  fitf  as,  in  a  free  and  l^al  par- 
liament, they  shall  be  approved,  he  will  confirm  them.  With  respect 
to  the  pretended  union  of  the  two  nations,  the  king  cannot  possibly 
ratify  it,  since  he  has  had  repeated  remonstrances  against  it  from  each 
kingdom;  and  since  it  is  incontestable,  that  the  principal  point  then 
in  view,  was  the  exclusion  of  the  royal  ftunily  from  their  undoubted 
right  to  the  crown,  for  which  purpose  the  grossest  corruptions  were 
openly  used  to  bring  it  about ;  but  what  ever  may  be  hereafter  advised 
for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  nations,  the  king  will  most  readily  comply 
with  the  request  of  his  parliaments  to  establish. 

*' And  now  that  we  have,  in  his  majesty*sname,  given  you  the  most 
ample  security  for  your  religion,  properties,  and  laws,  that  the  power  of 
a  British  sovereign  can  grant,  we  hereby,  for  ourselves,  as  heir-apparent 
40  the  crown,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same  in  our  own  name,  before  Al- 
mighty Qod,  upon  the  &ith  of  a  Christian,  and  the  honour  of  a  prince. 

**  Let  me  now  expostulate  this  weighty  matter  with  you,  my  father's 
subjects,  and  let  me  not  omit  this  first  public  opportunity  of  awakening 
your  understandings,  and  of  dispelling  the  cloud,  which  the  assiduous  pent 
of  ill-designing  men  have  all  along,  but  chiefly  now^  been  endeavouring 
to  cast  on  the  truth.  Do  not  the  pulpits  and  congregations  of  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  your  weekly  papers,  ring  with  the  dreadful  threats  of  popery, 
slavery,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power,  which  are  now  ready  to  be  im- 
posed upon  you  by  the  formidable  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Is 
not  my  royal  father  represented  as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  breathing  out 
nothing  but  destruction  to  all  those  who  will  not  immediately  embrace 
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an  odious  religion  ?  Or,  have  I  myself  been  better  usecl  ?  But  listen 
only  to  the  naked  truth. 

**  I,  with  my  own  money,  hired  a  small  vessel,  ill  provided  with  money, 
arms,  or  friends ;  I  arrived  in  Scotland,  attended  by  seven  pensons ;  1 
publbh  the  king,  my  father's  dedarations,  and  proclaim  his  title,  with 
pardon  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other,  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the 
most  solemn  promises  to  grant  whatever  a  free  parliament  shall  propose 
for  the  happiness  of  the  people*  I  have,  I  confess,  the  greatest  reason 
to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has,  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner,  protected  me  and  my  small  army  through  the  many  dangers  to 
which  we  were  first  exposed,  and  who  has  led  me  in  the  way  to  victory, 
and  to  the  capital  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  king,  my  father's  subjects :  Why  then  is  so  much  pains  taken  to 
spirit  up  the  minds  of  the  people  against  tliis  my  undertaking  ? 

**  The  reason  is  obvious ;  it  is,  lest  the  real  sense  of  the  nation's 
present  sufferings  should  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  past  misfortunes, 
and  of  the  outcries  formerly  raised  against  the  royal  family.  Whatever 
miscarriages  might  have  given  occasion  to  them,  they  have  been  more 
than  atoned  for  since  ;  and  the  nation  has  now  an  opportunity  of  being 
secured  against  the  like  for  the  future. 

'*  That  my  family  has  suffered  exile  during  these  fif^-seven  years, 
every  body  knows.  Has  the  nation,  during  that  period  of  time,  been 
the  more  happy  and  flourishing  for  it  ?  Have  you  found  reason  to  love 
and  cherish  your  governors,  as  the  fathers  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Has  a  family,  upon  whom  a  faction  unlawfully 
bestowed  the  diadem  of  a  rightful  prince,  retained  a  due  sense  of  so 
great  a  trust  and  favour  ?  Have  you  found  more  humanity  and  con- 
descension in  those  who  were  not  bom  to  a  crown,  than  in  my  royal 
forefathers  ?  Have  their  ears  been  open  to  the  cries  of  the  people  ? 
Have  they,  or  do  they  consider,  only  the  interest  of  these  nations  ? 
Have  you  reaped  any  other  benefit  from  them  tlian  an  immense  load  of 
debts  ?  If  I  am  answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  has  their  government 
been  so  often  railed  at  in  all  your  public  assemblies  ?  Why  has  the 
nation  been  so  long  crying  out  in  vain  for  redress  against  the  abuse  of 
parliaments,  upon  account  of  tlieir  long  duration,  the  multitude  of  place- 
men, which  occasions  their  venality,  the  introduction  of  penal  laws, 
and,  in  general,  against  the  miserable  situation  of  the  kingdom  at  home 
and  abroad  ?  All  these,  and  many  more  inconveniences,  must  now  be 
removed,  unless  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be  already  so  far  corrupt- 
ed, that  they  will  not  acc%4>t  of  freedom  when  offered  to  them  ;  seeing 
the  king,  on  his  restoration,  will  refuse  nothing  that  a  free  parliament 
can  ask,  for  the  security  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of  his  people. 

**  The  foars  of  the  nation  from  the  powers  of  France  and  Spain  ap- 
pear still  more  vain  and  groundless ;  my  expedition  was  undertaken  un- 
supported by  either.  But  indeed,  when  I  see  a  foreign  force  brought 
by  my  enemies  against  me,  and  when  I  hear  of  Dutch,  Danes,  Hes- 
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•ians,  and  Swiss,  the  £iector  of  Hanover  s  allies,  being  called  over  to 
protect  his  government  against  the  king  s  snbjectSy  is  it  not  high  time 
for  the  king,  my  father,  to  accept  also  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  are 
able,  and  who  have  engaged  to  support  him  ?  Bat  will  the  world,  or 
any  one  man  of  sense  in  it,  infer  from  thenoe  that  he  inclines  to  be  a 
tributary  prince  rather  than  an  independent  monarch  ?  Who  has  the 
better  chance  to  be  independent  on  foreign  powers  ?  He  who,  with 
the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  can  wrest  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  intruder ;  or  he  who  cannot,  without  assistance  from  abroad,  sup 
port  his  government,  though  established  by  all  the  civil  power,  and  se- 
cured by  a  strong  military  force,  against  the  undisciplined  part  of  those 
he  has  ruled  over  so  many  years  ?  Let  him,  if  he  pleases,  try  the  ex- 
periment ;  let  him  send  off  his  foreign  hirelings,  and  pot  the  whole  upon 
the  idsue  of  a  battle ;  I  will  trust  only  to  the  king  my  fiither*8  subjects, 
who  were,  or  shall  be,  engaged  in  mine  and  their  country's  cause.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  be  can  make,  I  still  trust  in  the  jus- 
tice of  my  cause,  the  valour  of  my  troops,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  to  bring  my  enterprise  to  a  glorious  issue* 

"  It  is  now  time  to  conclude,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  this  reflection ; 
civil  wars  are  ever  attended  with  rancour  and  ill-will,  which  party-rage 
never  fails  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  different  interests, 
principles,  or  views,  set  in  opposition  to  one  another:  I  therefore 
earnestly  require  it  of  my  friends,  to  give  as  little  loose  as  possible  to 
such  passions :  this  will  prove  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
same  in  the  enemies  of  our  royal  cause.  And  this  my  declaration  will 
vindicate  to  alt  posterity  the  nobleness  of  my  undertaking,  and  the 
generosity  of  my  intentions." 

This  proclamation,  tike  the  other,  began  with  these  words :  **  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  &c.  regent  of  Scotland,  England,  France  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  unto  all  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  what  degree  soever,  greeting."  And  after  being  signed  by  Charles, 
was  countersigned  thus :  **  By  his  highness's  command,  J.  Murray." 

During  Charles'  stay  in  Edinburgh  the  magisterial  authority  was  in 
complete  abeyance,  and  thieves  and  robbers,  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  arm  of  power,  stalked  about,  in  open  day,  following  their  voca- 
tion. Under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  predatory  bands,  wearing 
white  cockades  and  the  Highland  dress,  perambulated  the  country,  im- 
posing upon  and  robbing  the  people.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  was 
headed  by  one  James  Ratcliffe,  the  same  individual  who  figures  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  who,  having  spent  all  his  life 
in  the  commission  of  acts  of  robbery,  had  twice  received  sentence  of  death, 
but  had  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  from  jail.*  To  suppress  these  and 
other  acts  of  violence,  Charles  issued  sieveral  edicts,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  last  penalty  of  the  law  was  inflicted  by  his  orders  upon  the 
culprits. 

•  ('ntodonian  Merrury,  lllh  October,  1745b 


Eariy  in  October  a  ship  from  France  arrived  at  Moncroee  with  tome 
arms  and  ammunition  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  On  board  this  vessel 
was  M.  de  Boyer,  Marques  d'Equillez,  who  arrived  at  Holy  rood-house 
on  the  fourteenth  of  October.  The  object  of  his  journey  was  not 
exactly  known,  but  hb  arrival  was  represented  as  a  matter  of  great 
miportance,  and  he  was  passed  off  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Prmch  court 
This  vessel  was  soon  followed  by  two  others  in  succession,  one  of  which 
brought,  in  addition  to  a  supply  of  arms  and  money,  some  Irish  officers 
in  the  service  of  France.  The  other  had  on  board  six  field-pieces  and 
a  company  of  artillerymen.  These  succours,  though  small,  were  op- 
portune, and  were  considered  as  an  earnest  of  more  substantial  ones, 
of  which  d'Equillez  gave  the  Prince  the  strongest  assurances.*  To 
facilitate  and  shorten  the  conveyance  of  arms  and  cannon,  and  of  the 
reinforcements  still  expected  from  the  north,  batteries  were  raised  at 
Alloa  and  on  the  immediate  opposite  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  across 
which  these  were  transported  without  any  annoyance,  although  the  Fox, 
a  Britwh  man-of-war,  was  stationed  in  the  Frith. 

The  army  of  the  Prince  continued  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of 
several  additional  detachments  from  the  north,  and  before  the  end  of 
October  he  found  that  hb  forces  amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand  men; 
but  this  number  was  fiir  below  what  Charles  had  expected.  He  had 
entertained  hopes  that  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Lovat  and  other  chiefe, 
whom  he  expected  to  declare  in  his  frivour,  about  triple  that  number 
would  have  been  raised ;  but  a  messenger  who  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from 
his  lordship,  brought  him  intelligence  which  rendered  his  expectations 
less  sanguine.  Lovat  had  calculated  that  he  would  be  able  to  raise  by 
his  own  influence  a  force  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  for  the  service  of 
Charles;  and,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design,  he  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  President  Forbes,  in  which,  with  his  characteristic  duplicity 
and  cunning,  he  avowed  himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the  government, 
and  succeeded  for  a  considerable  time  in  throwing  the  president  off  his 
guard.  By  degrees,  however,  his  real  intentions  began  to  devdope 
themselves,  and  after  the  battle  of  Preston  he  resolved  to  assemble  his 
clan  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Prince.  To  deceive  tiie  govemmeni 
he  compelled  his  son,  (afterwards  known  as  General  Fraser,)  a  youth 
of  eighteen  who  had  been  attending  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
St  Andrews,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  afterwards  pre- 
tended that  his  son  had,  by  this  proceeding,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  orders.f  The  only  force  raised  south  of  the  Tay  was  a  regiment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  which  Colonel  Roy  Stewart  formed  in 
Edinburgh  duriug  the  stay  of  the  Highland  army ;  for,  although  the  prince 
was  joined  at  Edinburgh  by  the  earb  of  Kilmarnock  and  Kellie,  Lord 
Balmerino,  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  and  other  south-country  gentlemen, 
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tbey  did  not  bring  as  many  men  along  with  them  as  would  have  foimed 
the  staff  of  a  company. 

Haying  now  spent  nearly  six  weeks  in  Edinburgh  the  prince  considered 
that  he  could  no  longer  delay  his  intended  march  into  England.  By  post^ 
poning  that  measure  a  few  days  longer  he  might  have  still  farther  increas- 
ed his  force  by  the  return  of  the  men  who  had  gone  home  after  the  bat- 
tle»  of  whom  he  had  received  &vourable  accounts;  by  the  accession  of 
a  body  of  Gordons  which  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  was  raising  among  the  followers  of  the  family ;  and  by  other 
small  corps  from  the  norUi.  But  it  was  judged  that  this  advantage 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced, by  other  circumstances  attendant 
upon  delay.  The  long  stay  of  the  Highland  army  in  Scotland  had 
enabled  the  government  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  in  the 
north  of  England,  already  fiir  superior,  in  point  of  numbers,  to  the 
princess  troops,  and  this  force  was  about  to  receive  large  additions  from 
the  south  and  from  the  continent.  Nothing  but  a  dread  of  the  High- 
landers and  ignorance  of  their  real  strength  kept  the  Englbh  army, 
already  concentrated  in  the  north,  from  entering  Scotland ;  but  terrible 
as  was  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  English  troops,  by  the 
reports  which  had  been  carried  to  England  of  the  prowess  of  the  High- 
landers, it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  afUsr  the  arrival  of  large  rein- 
forcements, their  commanders  would  remain  inactive.  Had  the  govern- 
ment been  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  prince's  army  afler  the  battle 
of  Gladsmuir,  it  would  probably  not  have  delayed  a  single  week  in  send- 
ing an  army  into  Scotland;  but  the  exaggerated  reports  which  had 
been  every  where  spread,  of  the  great  strength  of  the  Highland  army, 
were  fully  credited.  Attempts  were  made  by  some  friends  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  by  others,  to  ascertain  their  numbers;  but 
Charies,  by  perpetually  shifting  their  cantonments,  and  dividing  them 
into  detached  bodies,  not  only  contrived  to  conceal  his  weakness,  but 
to  impress  these  prying  persons  with  an  idea  that  he  was  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was.* 

Another  reason  for  hastening  his  march  south  was  the  danger  that  the 
army  might  be  diminished  by  desertion  if  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
Desertions  were  frequent,  and  it  was  thought  that  nothing  but  an  active 
life  would  put  an  end  to  a  practice  imputed  to  idleness  and  repose, 
and  which  allowed  the  men  time  to  think  on  their  families,  and  con- 
template  the  hardships  and  dangers  they  were  likely  to  undergo  in  a 
foreign  land.  But  the  chief  motive  which  urged  Charles  and  his  coun- 
cil to  put  the  army  in  motion  was  an  apprehension  that  their  supplies  of 
money  would  be  soon  exhausted,  in  which  event  it  would  be  qilite  im- 
possible to  keep  the  army  together  for  a  single  day.  By  adhering  to  a 
dechiration  he  had  made,  that  he  would  not  enforce  the  obnoxious  malt 
tax ;  the  public  money,  which  had  been  collected  and  was  still  in  course  of 
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beiog  raised,  was  fiir  from  being  adequate  to  support  tbe  army  which 
Charles  had  collected ;  and  the  contributions  of  h»  friends,  which  at 
first  were  considerable,  were  now  beginning  to  fail.  The  supplies  which 
had  lately  been  received  from  France  were  therefore  very  opportune ; 
but  without  additional  and  eariy  pecuniary  succours,  which,  though  prot 
mised,  might  not  speedily  arrive  or  might  miscarry,  it  was  considered 
that  unless  the  exchequer  was  replenished  in  England,  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  was  inevitable.  For  these  reasons,  ^and  as  the  prince 
informed  his  council  *  that  he  had  received  the  strongest  assurances  of 
support  from  numbers  of  the  English  tories  and  Jacobites,  an  unanimous 
resolution  was  entered  into  to  march  forthwith  into  England.f 

Upon  this  resolution  being  adopted,  the  prince  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Fhmce  with  intelligence  of  his  intentions,  and  to  solicit  the 
French  court  to  make  a  descent  on  EngUnd.  As  this  court  had 
all  along  given  as  its  reason  for  not  seconding  the  prince's  designs,  by 
sending  an  army  into  England,  the  doubt  which  it  had  of  hb  having  a 
considerable  party  in  that  country,  the  messenger  was  instructed  to  re- 
present the  situation  of  the  prince's  afikirs  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view.  This  person,  by  name  Alexander  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  left  Edin- 
burgh accordingly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and  took  shipping 
at  Dumfries  on  the  first  of  November.  On  arriving  in  France  he  drew 
up  a  most  flattering  report,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince's 
brother,  Henry,  duke  of  York,  then  at  Paris,  to  be  laid  before  the 
French  king.  In  this  report  he  stated,  that  while  the  prince  had  about 
twelve  thousand  men  with  him  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity,  there  were 
four  thousand  more  expected  to  arrive, — ^that  he  had  already  upwards  of 
a  thousand  cavalry,  and  that  a  great  number  more  were  on  their  march 
to  join  him,— that  almost  all  these  troops  were  well  armed,  and  were  am- 
ply provided  with  every  necessary, — and  tliat  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  and  towns  where  the  prince  had  appeared,  and  particularly  those 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  had  furnished  the  army  with  clothin§^  arms, 
and  money,  and,  in  short,  with  every  thing  in  their  power.     He  stated. 


•  MaxwfiU  of  Kirkoonnol  had  a  Tery  sorry  opinion  of  the  capsblUtics  of  most  of  Iho 
oiemben  of  the  ooiuidL  Alter  sUUlng,  that  by  degrees  all  the  colonels  of  the  army  were 
admitted  into  it,  he  thus  proceeds:—**  I  muit  acknowledge  that  very  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  thie  asMmbly  were  either  able  sUUeeroen  or  experienced  officers;  but  as  those 
who  knew  least  were  generally  led  by  the  opinioiis  of  thoee  they  thought  wiier  than  them- 
selves^ and  they  in  their  turn  had  private  conferences  with  the  ablest  of  the  prince's  se- 
cret Criendf  in  Edinbuigh,  things  might  have  been  well  enough  conducted  had  thers  been 
as  much  harmony  and  union  as  the  importance  of  the  affiiir  required ;  but  an  ill-timed 
emulation  soon  crept  in,  and  bred  great  disMntions  and  animoeities.  Tbe  ooundl  was 
iiwensibly  divided  into  fiiotioni,  and  came  to  be  of  111  lie  use  when  measures  were  ap- 
proved of  or  condemned,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  author.  These 
dissensions,  begun  at  Edinburgh,  continued  ever  after,  and  their  ftital  influence  was  not 
always  confined  to  the  council:  by  degrees  it  reached  the  army  (  and  though  the  princess 
orders  were  ever  respected  and  punctually  obeyed  by  the  army,  there  were,  nevertheless^ 
a  certain  discontent  and  diffidence  which  appeared  on  sundry  oocasions,  especially  towards 
the  end,  and  was  very  detrimental  to  his  aflairs."— JTirAroanel  MS, 

t  Ibid. 


that  besides  the  Highland  chiefs  and  the  noblemen  of  different  coaiities, 
who  had  declared  in  fiivour  of  the  prince  before  the  battle  of  Preston,  a 
great  number  of  perrons  of  distinction  had  since  joined  him  at  Edin- 
barghy  among  whom  he  particularly  enumerated  Lords  Nithsdale  and 
Kcnmure,  and  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel, — that  besides  these  there  were 
many  others,  who,  being  unable  to  give  their  personal  services,  had  sent 
tlie  prince  horses,  arms,  and  moneyi  and  that  after  the  prince's  father 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  capital  and  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
Scotland,  those  who  had  formerly  shown  themselves  least  disposed  to 
acknowledge  him  had  displayed  the  most  &vourable  dispositions  towards 
the  prince,  being  either  subdued  by  the  charms  of  his  manners,  or 
gained  over  by  his  manifestoes  and  proclamations.  In  short,  that  by 
the  astonishing  victory  he  had  achieved,  many  persons,  who  would 
otherwise  have  still  been  in  connexion  with  the  court  of  London,  had 
submitted  themselves  to  the  prince,  who  might  be  said  to  be  now  abso- 
lute master  of  Scotland.  That  with  regard  to  England,  the  people  of 
tliat  kuigdom  were  ready  to  receive  the  prince  with  open  arms  as  soon 
as  he  should  appear  among  them  with  an  army  supported  by  France, — 
that,  independently  of  the  general  discontent  of  the  nation  with  the  gov- 
ernment, the  prince  was  emboldened  to  enter  England  by  upwards  of 
a  hundred  invitations  which  be  had  received  from  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  targe  sums  of  money  which  he  had  obtained  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hb  troops, — ^that  the  English  government,  alarmed  at  this  state 
of  things,  had,  as  was  reported,  hesitated  accepting  offers  which  some 
counties  had  made  of  raising  bodies  of  militia,  for  fear  that  this  force 
would  be  employed  against  itself.  In  finct  that  such  was  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  fear 
of  the  prince  not  being  supported  by  foreign  aid,  of  which  the  court  of 
London  was  in  great  dread,  alone  prevented  the  people  from  openly 
declaring  themselves,  and  that  every  person  was  persuaded,  that  for  every 
thousand  of  foreign  troops  which  the  prince  could  bring  into  the  field, 
his  army  would  receive  an  accession,  four  times  as  large,  from  the  Eng- 
lish people,  who  only  wanted  the  presence  of  a  foreign  force  to  encour- 
age them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government* 

The  last  days  of  October  were  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
langements  for  the  march  of  the  Highland  army ;  preparatory  to  which, 
orders  were  issued,  near  the  end  of  that  month,  to  call  in  the  different 
parties  which  were  posted  at  Newhaven,  Leith,  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  The  army  which,  for  three  weeks  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Preston  had  lain  in  camp  at  Duddingston,  had,  since  the  middle 
of  October,  been  quartered  in  and  around  the  city  ;  but  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  that  month  the  main  body  left  Edinburgh,  and  encamped  on 


•  Vkle  the  Report  In  the  Appendix,  and  a  letter  which  followt  It,  of  26th  November, 
1745^  from  Gordon  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  inclosing  a  copy  of  his  report,  the 
originale  of  which  are  among  the  Stunrt  Papera  in  the  posMsiion  of  hie  Mijestj.  For 
the  nnmben  of  these  docaments  in  the  Appendix,  see  the  table  of  references  before  It. 
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a  Add  a  little  to  the  west  of  loveresk  church,  with  a  battery  of  seven 
or  eight  pieces  of  canDon  pointing  to  the  south-west*  Hitherto  Charles, 
to  conceal  hb  weakness,  had  reviewed  his  army  in  detached  portions ; 
but  he  now  ordered  a  general  review  of  hb  whole  force  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October.  The  place  appobted  was  Leith-links ;  but  being 
warned  by  a  few  bombs  which  were  thrown  from  the  castle  as  the  army 
was  approaching  the  ground,  that  he  might  expect  some  annoyance, 
Charles  abandoned  hb  intention,  and  reviewed  his  army  on  the  sands 
between  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  f 

Of  the  deportment  of  Charles,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  spent  his  time 
during  hb  abode  at  Holyrood-house,  it  may  now  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  has  been  already  stated  on  the  authority  of  an  officer  in  hb 
army,  whose  memoirs  are  quoted  by  Mr  Home,  that  before  the  meeting  of 
hb  council,  Charles  held  a  levee.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  after  the 
rising  of  the  council,  which  generally  sat  very  long,  he  dined  in  public 
with  hb  principal  officers,  and  that  while  the  army  lay  at  Duddingston 
he  rode  out  there  after  dinner,  accompanied  by  bb  life-guards4  The 
object  of  these  vbits  was  to  keep  the  Highlanders  together;  and  to 
show  them  that  the  change  of  circumstances  had  not  altered  hb  dbpo- 
sitions  towards  them  he  frequently  supped  and  slept  in  the  caxo^  i 

Another  writer,  an  eye-witness,  ||  says  that  **  the  prince's  court  at 
Holyrood  soon  became  very  brilliant,  and  that  every  day  from  morning 
to  night  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  well-dressed  people.  Besides  the 
gentlemen  that  had  joined  the  prince,  there  was  a  great  number  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  came  either  fivm  affection  or  curiosity.  People 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  the  novelty  of  a  court  which  had  not 
been  held  in  Scotland  for  sixty  years,  and  from  its  splendour,  and  the 
air  of  satblaction  which  appeared  in  every  person's  countenance,  one 
would  have  thought  the  king  was  already  restored,  and  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  all  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  the  prince  had 
only  made  a  trip  to  Scotland  to  show  himself  to  the  people,  and  receive 
their  homage.  The  conduct  of  Charles  corresponded  in  all  respects  with 
the  attentions  shown  him.  He  professed  the  warmest  attachment  to 
Scotland,  and  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  should  he  succeed  in  hb 
attempt,  he  would  make  Scotland  hb  Hanover,  and  Holyrood-house 
hb  Herenhausen  ;**  an  expression  by  which  he  not  only  marked  hb  de- 
votion to  the  Scotch  nation,  but  conveyed  a  severe  rebuke  upon  King 
George,  who  was  justly  accused  of  an  undue  predilection  for  his  native 
soil. 

To  mark  his  sense  of  the  respect  shown  him,  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
self still  more  with  hb  new  friends,  Charles  gave  a  series  of  balb  and  en- 
tertainments in  the  palace,  which  were  attended  by  all  the  persons  of  rank 
and  fisuihion  assembled  in  the  capital.     On  these  occasions,  the  young 
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Chevalier  appeared  someivmet  in  an  English  oooit-drets  with  the  blue 
ribbon,  star,  and  othex  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  at  other 
times  in  a  Highland  dress  of  fine  silk  tartan,  with  crimson  velvet  breech- 
es,  and  the  cross  of  St  Andrew.*  His  politeness,  afikbility,  and  con- 
descension, were  the  theme  of  universal  conversation.  Captivated  by 
the  charms  of  his  conversation,  the  graces  of  his  person,  and  the  un- 
wearied attentions  which  he  bestowed  on  them,  the  ladies  entered  warmly 
into  the  prince's  views ;  and  their  partisanship  became  so  available  to 
his  cause  as  to  attract,  as  we  have  seen,  the  especial  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Forbes*  Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  hold  which  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
bitism  had  taiLen  of  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh,  that  when 
afterwards  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  English  army,  they,  never- 
theless, continued  to  wear  the  Jacobite  badge,  and  treated  the  approach- 
es of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  officers  with  supercilious  indi£Perence. 
As  Charles  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  every  household  requisite,  his 
female  friends  sent  plate,  china,  Imen,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  use 
to  the  palace.f 

At  the  present  stage  of  this  history,  it  seems  proper  to  record  a  mani- 
festo which  emanated  from  Charles's  army  on  the  eve  of  its  departure 
for  England,  which,  as  an  historical  document  of  considerable  interest, 
shall  be  given  entire.  It  was  titled,  "  The  declaration  and  admonitory 
letter  of  such  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  free-bom  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty, as,  under  the  auspicious  conduct  of  his  royal  highness,  Charles, 
prince  of  Wales,  steward  of  Scotland,  Ac,  have  taken  up  arms  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country."  And  was  addressed 
"  unto  those  who  have  not  as  yet  declared  their  approbation  of  this  en- 
terprise; and  to  such  as  have,  or  may  hereafter,  appear  in  arms 
against  it" 

**  CouNTRTMBM  AND  FcLLow-SuDjBCTS, — It  is  with  abundance  of 
r^ret,  and  not  without  indignation,  that  we  daily  hear  and  see  this  our 
undertaking,  which  in  glory  and  disinterestedness  may  vie  with  any  to 
be  met  with,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  traduced,  misrepre- 
sented, and  reviled  in  those  fulsome  addresses  and  associations  made  to 
and  in  favour!  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  those  very  bbhops  of  the 
church  of  England,  who,  for  so  many  years,  have  contributed  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  abet  and  support  every  measure  the  most  unpo- 
pular, pernicious,  and  hurtful,  that  the  worst  of  minbters,  be  he  of 
what  party  he  would,  could  ever  devise  for  the  undoing  of  these  nations. 

"  Is  it  from  such  patterns  of  virtue  and  piety  that  the  nation  now  must 
take  the  alarm  ?  Are  we  by  these  old  bugbears  of  popery,  slavery,  and 
tyranny,  for  ever  to  be  hindered  from  pursuing  our  only  true  interest? 
Or,  is  the  groundless  fear  of  an  imaginary  evil  to  prevent  our  shaking 
off  the  heavy  yoke  we  daily  feel  ? 

*  BoyM,  p  80.  t  Ibid. 
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**  What  further  secttrity>  in  the  name  of  God>  can  a  people  desire  for 
the  enjoyinent  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights  ?  Have  not  both  the  king 
;and  prince  regent  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  maintain  the 
protestant  religion  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions  ?  Nay,  more> 
have  they  not  promised  to  pass  any  laws  which  shall  be  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  further  security  of  it?  Are  we  not  protestants  who  now 
address  you  ?  And  is  it  not  by  the  strength  of  a  protestant  army  that 
he  must  mount  the  throne  ?  Can  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  per- 
suade you,  that  we,-  who  are  your  brethren,  bom  in  the  same  island, 
and  who  have  the  same  interest,  do  not  love  ourselves,  our  religion, 
laws  and  liberties,  as  well  as  you  do  ? 

**  What  further  security  can  the  nature  of  the  thing  admit  of?  Yon 
have  your  prince's  promises,  and  here  you  have  laid  before  you  the 
sentiments  of  his  army ;  who,  having  thankfully  accepted  of  them,  are 
determined  and  resolved  to  set  their  country  at  liberty,  by  establislung 
that  glorious  plan  which  has  been  freely  offered  to  us  by  the  only  right- 
ful prince  of  the  BriUsh  nations;  and  this  must  be  done  before  we  sheath 
our  swords* 

**  Our  enemies  have  represented  us  as  men  of  low  birth  and  of  des- 
perate fortunes.  W^,  who  are  now  in  arms,  are,  for  the  greatest  part, 
of  the  most  ancient  fiunilies  of  this  island,  whose  forefathers  asserted  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  long,  long  before  the  names  of  many  of  our 
dedaimers  were  ever  heard  of.  Our  blood  is  good,  and  that  our  actions 
shall  make  appear.  If  our  fortunes  be  not  great,  our  virtue  has  kept 
them  low ;  and  desperate  we  may  be  truly  called,  for  we  are  determined 
to  conquer  or  die. 

**  The  justice,  therefore,  of  the  cause  we  now  appear  for,  the  interest 
of  the  nation  which  we  support  and  pursue,  and  the  glorious  character 
of  our  royal  leader,  may  each  by  itself,  or  all  together,  abundantly  con- 
vince the  nation,  that  now  at  last  there  appears  an  happy  and  unforeseen 
opportunity  of  acquiring  all  those  blessings  which  a  distrest  nation  has 
been  so  long  wishing  for  in  vain. 

**  This  golden  opportunity  we  have  laid  hold  of;  and  in  justice  to 
ourselves  and  fellow-subjects,  are  obliged  thus  to  apprize  them  of  the 
uprightness  of  our  intentions  in  carryi^g  into  execution  a  scheme  cal- 
culated and  adapted  to  those  principles  of  liberty  which  the  true  lovers 
of  their  country  have  been  polishing  and  refining  for  these  many  years 

past. 

**  Perhaps  you  may  find  fkult  that  you  were  not  apprized  of  this  un- 
dertaking. No  more  were  we.  God  has  conducted,  the  prince  of 
Wales  has  executed ;  and  we  are  thereby  in  possession  of  Scodand,  an<l 
victorious  over  one  of  the  Elector's  armies,  which  nothing  could  have 
saved  from  total  destruction  but  the  authority  and  mercy  of  a  young 
conqueror,  possest  of  all  the  shining  virtues  which  can  adorn  a  throne, 
and  who  may  challenge  the  keenest  enemy  of  his  royal  family  to  impute 
to  him  a  vice  which  can  blacken  the  character  of  a  prince*    Compare 
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his  demencj  towArdi  all  the  prisonen  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Gladsmuir,  with  the  executions,  imprisonments^  and  bani8hments»  exer- 
cised by  the  German  fiunily  after  their  success  at  Preston  In  the  year 
1715,  and  your  affections  will  tell  you  who  is  the  true  father  of  the 
people. 

**  We  have  hitherto  only  spoke  to  your  interests :  when  his  royal 
highness  comes  himself  amongst  you,  let  his  appearance,  his  moderation^ 
his  afiability,  his  tenderness  and  affection  for  those  he  can  truly  call  his 
countrymen,  speak  to  your  passions ;  then  you  who»  at  the  instigation 
of  your  enemies,  are  now  arming  for  the  defence,  as  you  imagine,  of 
your  respective  conununities,  will  be  able  to  judge  firom  whom  you  will 
have  the  best  reason  to  expect  protection.  Thus  fiur  we  can  take  upon 
us  to  promise  in  his  highness's  name,  that  such  as  shall  make  no  resist- 
ance to  our  troops,  though  before  our  arrival  they  may  have  been  levy- 
ing war  against  us,  may  nevertheless  depend  upon  the  most  ample  secu- 
rity for  their  persons  and  estates,  provided,  by  a  timely  surrender  of 
their  arms,  they  put  in  our  power  to  protect  Uiem  against  the  fury  of 
the  army  x  and  how  foolish  will  it  be,  after  this  assurance,  for  any  city, 
corporation,  or  county,  to  attempt  to  make  head  against  the  combined 
force  of  a  whole  nation,  collected  in  a  numerous  army,  and  flushed  with 
success  ?  If  any  misfortune,  therefore,  ensue  from  a  disregard  of  this 
admonition,  we  of  his  royal  highness's  army  declare  ourselves  free  of  all 
blame  therein. 

**  It  is  time  for  you  now,  O  countrymen  t  to  lay  aside  all  animosi- 
ties, all  distinctions  of  ftmilies  or  names,  and  to  confine  your  thoughts 
only  to  the  interest  of  these  kingdoms,  connecting  with  tliem  as  you  go 
along  the  sentiments  you  had  a  few  years  ago. 

**  What  transport  of  joy  would  the  bulk  of  the  British  nation  have 
felt  upon  a  certain  remarkable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  period  in  our 
political  history,  (that  great  change  of  ministry  which  happened  not 
long  ago,  when  the  cries  of  a  distressed  people,  supported  by  the  inter- 
est and  influence  of  powerful,  though  designing  men,  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  a  mighty  minister,)  how  great  would  have  been  your  joy  had 

vou  then  had  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover  such  a  declaration  as  that 

•I 

emitted  the  tenth  of  this  month  by  his  royal  highness,  the  heir  and  re- 
presentative of  our  natural  and  only  rightful  sovereign  ? 

**  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  universal  satisfaction  which  such  a 
declaration  would  have  occasioned,  unless  we  judge  of  it  by  our  fatal 
disappointment  ? — We  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  make  the  application. 
As  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  set  forth  the  doniestic  grievances  of 
the  nation,  nor  the  scandalous  preference  showed  upon  all  occasions  to 
a  pitiful  foreign  concern ;  for  as  we  address  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  constitution,  we  suppose  you  all  abundantly 
instructed  in  them :  nor  would  it  serve  but  to  lengthen  this  letter,  to 
enumerate  the  many  promises  in  the  king's  and  prince's  declarations  and 
manifestoes  to  his  subjects  upon  this  ocetBion :  we  have  abundantly  ex- 
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plained  oar  own  motives  for  now  appearing  in  arma,  and  would  willingly 
use  a  little  serious  expostulation  with  you,  gentlemen^  who  intend  to  op- 
pose us*  • 

'^  What  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  do  you  propose  to  yourselTes  ?  Is 
it  also  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Or,  is  it  the  support 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  family  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms?  If  your  armaments  proceed  from  the  first  of  these  motives,  tell 
us  what  a  prince  can  do  more  to  make  you  a  free  and  a  happy  people  ? 
What  security  can  you  have  more  than  his  word  and  his  army's  guaran- 
tee, until  the  nation  shall  have  time  abundantly  to  secure  themselves  by 
parliament? 

*^  If  you  be  satisfied  with  the  promises  made  you,  and  the  security  of 
the  performance,  do  you  disapprove  of  this  method  of  bringing  about 
the  execution  by  force  of  arms  ?  If  you  do,  bo  so  good  as  suggest  an* 
other  equally  efficacious. 

M  That  by  parliament,  indeed,  would  have  been  universally  the  most 
acceptable ;  but  we  cannot  be  so  infatuated  as  to  remain  in  eternal  bon- 
dage, unless  a  parliament,  composed  of  hirelings,  should  set  us  at  liber- 
ty ;  nor  have  we  any  hopes  that  the  Elector  will  strip  himself  of  that 
pecuniary  influence  by  which  alone  he  has  carried,  over  the  bellies  of 
the  nation,  every  destructive  measure. 

'<  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dispute  is  to  be,  whether  the  Stuart  or 
Hanoverian  fiunily  shall  reign  over  Great  Britain,  without  reference  to 
the  Interest  of  the  nation,  we  need  use  no  other  argument  than  the 
sword  with  such  as  shall  oppose  us  upon  these  principles. 

**  To  conclude,  we  desire  to  lay  this  important  question  before  you 
in  a  new  light  Suppose,  for  it  is  only  a  supposition,  that  this  dreadful 
and  unnatural  rebellion,  as  you  are  taught  to  call  it,  should  be  extm- 
guished  and  quashed,  and  every  man  concerned  in  it  executed  on  a 
scafibld ;  your  joy,  no  doubt,  would  be  very  great  upon  so  glorious  an 
event ;  your  addresses  would  then  be  turned  into  thanksgivings, — ^your 
parliament  would  then  meet  and  doath  your  beloved  sovereign  with  new 
powers,— your  standing  army,  which  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
the  bane  of  the  constitution,  would  then  be  consecrated  as  your  deliver- 
ers ;  and  the  reverend  bishops  of  the  church  of  England  would  be  hailed 
from  the  most  distant  comers  of  the  island  by  the  glonous  appellation 
of  patriots  and  protectors  of  British  liberty.  O  happy,  thrice  happy 
nation,  who  have  such  an  army  and  such  a  bench  of  bishops  ready  upon 
this  occasion  to  rescue  them  fr^m  popery,  from  slavery^  tyranny,  and 
arbitrary  power  I 

''  When,  indeed,  the  first  transport  of  your  joy  would  be  over, — for 
you  are  not  to  expect  that  these  halcyon  days  are  ever  to  remain, — you 
might  perhaps  find,  to  your  fiital  experience,  that  the  constitution  of  your 
country  was  not  in  the  least  improved ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  those  evils  all  along  complained  of,  and  which 
now  you  have  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  having  redressed,  you  would  at 
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hst  be  tensible  that  we  were  those  who»  in  troth,  deserred  the  appella- 
tion of  deliverers^  patriots,  and  protectors  of  the  British  liberty.  But 
this  last  part  of  our  letter  is  addressed  only  to  such  as  we  expect  to  meet 
with  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  we  are  hopefiil  that  those  will  prove  bnt  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  nations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
that  you,  onr  coontrymen  and  fellow-subjects,  upon  being  advised  and 
informed,  as  you  now  have  been,  of  the  whole  plan  of  this  glorious  ex- 
pedition, will  cheerfully  Join  issue  with  us,  and  share  in  the  glory  of 
restoring  our  king  and  in  setting  our  country  free,  which,  by  the 
strength  of  our  arm,  the  assistance  of  our  allies,  and  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  we  shortly  expect  to  see  accomplished.** 

Whilst  the  prince  and  his  partisans  were  thus  spreading  the  seeds  of 
insurrection,  and  endeavouring  to  improve  the  advantages  they  had 
gained,  the  minbtry  of  Great  Britain,  aroused  to  a  just  sense  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  took  every  possible  measure  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection.  King  George  had  returned  to  London  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August  He  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  capital,  and  loyal  addresses  were  voted  by  all  the  princi- 
pal cities,  and  towns,  and  corporations  in  the  kingdom*  A  demand  was 
made  upon  the  states-general  for  the  six  thousand  men  stipulated  by 
treaty,  part  of  whom  were  landed  at  Berwick  the  day  after  Cope's  de- 
feat Three  battalions  of  guards,  and  seven  regiments  of  foot,  were 
ordered  home  from  Flanders,  and  a  cabinet  council  was  held  at  Ken- 
sington on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  which  directed  letters  to  be  sent 
to  the  lords-lieutenants  and  eiuiiodu  roiuhrum  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  raise  the  militia.  Marshal  Wade  was  despatched  to 
the  north  of  England  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter, 
and  two  regiments,  of  one  thousand  each,  were  ordered  to  be  transported 
from  Dublin  to  Chester.  A  number  of  blank  commissions  was,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  sent  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  raise  independent 
companies ;  the  earl  of  Loudon  was  despatched  to  Inverness  to  take  the 
command,  and  two  ships  of  war  were  successively  sent  down  with  arms 
to  the  same  place. 

As  popery  had  been  formerly  a  serviceable  bugbear  to  alarm  the 
people  for  their  religion  and  liberties,  some  of  the  English  bishops 
issued  mandates,  to  their  clergy,  enjoining  them  to  instil  into  their 
people  **  a  just  abhorrence  of  popery**  and  of  arbitrary  power,  both 
of  which  they  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected ;  a  proceeding 
which  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  their  brethren,  the 
Scottish  protestant  episcopal  clergy,  who  to  a  man  were  sealously  desir- 
ous of  restoring  the  Stuarts,  apart  from  such  considerations.^     The 

*  In  the  letter  from  Chmriee  to  hli  fiither,  of  Slet  September,  174^  before  quoted,  he 
wilmadTerti  with  singular  eererity  on  the  conduct  of  the  bishops.  **  I  haTs^**  he  says^ 
*■  seen  two  or  three  ganttes  filled  with  addresses  and  mandates  from  the  bishops  to  the 
clergy.    The  addresses  are  such  as  I  expected,  and  can  Iroposs  on  none  but  the  weak  and 
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dergy  attended  to  the  iDJunctioDS  they  had  received^  and  their  admoni* 
tions  were  not  without  effect.  ABsociatioos  were  speedily  formed  in 
eveiy  county^  city,  and  town  in  England,  of  any  consideration,  in  de- 
fence of  the  religion  and  liberticB  of  the  nation,  and  all  persons,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  degree,  seemed  equally  zealous  to  protect  both. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and  was  iuibrmed 
by  his  mijesty  that  he  bad  been  obliged  to  call  them  together  sooner 
than  he  intended,  in  consequence  of  an  unnatural  rebellion  which  had 
broken  out  and  was  still  continued  in  Scotland,  to  suppress  and  extin- 
guish which  rebellion  he  craved  the  immediate  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  parliament.  Both  houses  voted  addresses,  in  which  they  gave  his 
majesty  the  strongest  assurances  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  person  and 
government,  and  promised  to  adopt  measures  commensurate  with  the 
danger.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six  months,  and  se- 
veral persons  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  firom  the  Netherlands  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  a  large  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  and  infantry  arrived  in  the  Thames  fipom  Flanders. 
The  train-bands  of  London  were  reviewed  by  his  majesty  on  the  twen- 
ty-eighth ;  the  county  regiments  were  completed ;  and  the  persons  who 
had  associated  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  volun- 

credidous.  The  numdatei  are  of  the  eame  eort,  but  artfully  drawn.  They  order  their 
dergy  to  make  the  people  sensible  of  the  great  Uessings  they  ei\joy  under  the  present  family 
that  governs  them,  parUcularly  of  the  strict  administration  of  Justice,  of  tho  sacred  regard 
that  is  paid  to  the  laws^  and  the  great  secuiiiy  of  their  religion,  and  liberty,  and  property. 
This  sounds  all  Tory  well,  and  msy  impose  on  the  unthinking ;  but  one  who  reads  with 
a  liUle  care  will  easily  see  the  fallacy.  What  occasion  has  a  prince,  who  has  learnt  the 
art  of  oormpting  the  fountain  of  all  laws,  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  Justice? 
Would  not  this  be  to  give  the  alarm,  or  amount  to  telling  them,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
protect  as  he  prsteuded,  but  really  to  betray  them  ?  AVhon  they  talk  of  the  security  of 
their  religion,  they  take  care  not  to  mention  one  word  of  tlie  dreadful  growth  of  atheism 
and  InAdttlity,  which  I  am  extremely  eorry  to  hear,  trom  very  sensible,  sober  men,  have 
within  these  few  years  got  to  a  damlng  height,  even  so  for,  that  1  am  afraid  many  of  their 
most  fiuhloiiable  men  are  ashamed  to  own  themsdvos  Christians,  and  many  of  the  fewer 
soil  act  as  If  they  were  not  Conversing  on  this  melancholy  subject,  1  was  led  into  a 
thing  which  I  never  understood  rightly  before^  which  la,  that  those  men  who  are  loudest 
In  the  cry  of  the  grewth  of  popery  and  the  danger  of  the  protestant  religion,  are  not 
really  protestants,  but  a  set  of  profligate  men  of  good  parts,  with  some  learning,  and  void 
ef  all  principles,  but  pretending  to  be  republicans. 

*'  1  asked  those  who  told  me  this,  what  should  make  those  men  so  teolous  about  pre- 
serving the  protestant  religion,  seeing  they  are  not  Christiiins ;  and  was  answered,  that  It 
is  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  Uie  ministry,  who,  If  they  can  write  pamphlets 
fur  them,  or  get  themselvee  choeen  members  of  parliament,  will  be  sura  to  provide  amply 
fur  them.    •••••. 

**  The  bishops  are  as  unfair  and  partial  in  representing  the  security  of  their  property 
as  that  of  tlieir  religioo ;  for  wlien  they  mention  It  they  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  vast  load 
of  debt,  that  Increases  yearly,  under  which  the  noUon  is  groaning,  and  which  must  be 
paid  (if  ever  they  Intend  to  pay  it,)  out  of  their  pntperty.  'Tie  true  all  this  debt  has  nut 
been  contracted  under  the  princes  of  this  family,  but  a  great  part  of  it  has,  and  the  whole 
of  it  might  have  been  cleared  by  a  frugal  admiuistration  during  lliese  thirty  years  of  a 
profound  peace  which  the  nation  hos  eigoyud,  had  it  nut  been  for  the  imnionso  sums  that 
have  been  squandered  auray  in  cornipling  parliaments  aiul  eiiii)iui-ling  furcign  inlercstM, 
which  can  never  be  of  an)'  servire  tu  these  kingdoms." 
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leen,  were  daily  employed  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  Apprehensiye  of 
an  invasion  from  France,  tlie  goyemment  appointed  Admiral  Vernon  to 
command  a  squadron  in  the  Downs,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
by  sea.  Cmizem  were  stationed  along  tlie  French  coast,  particularly 
off  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne,  which  captured  several  ships  destined  fur 
Scotland  with  officers,  soldiers,  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  in* 
surgents. 

The  birth-day  of  George  the  Second,  which  fell  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  England  with  extraor- 
dinary demonstrations  of  loyalty.  Many  extravagant  scenes  were  en- 
acted, which,  though  they  may  now  appear  ludicrous  and  absurd, 
were  deemed  by  the  actors  in  them  as  deeds  of  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  patriotism.  In  Scotland,  however,  with  one  remarkable  ex- 
ception, the  supporters  of  government  did  not  venture  upon  any  public 
display.  The  exception  alluded  to  was  the  town  of  Perth,  some  of 
whose  inhabitants  took  possession  of  the  church  and  steeple  about 
mid«day,  and  rang  the  bells.  Oliphant  of  Gask,  who  had  been  made 
deputy-governor  of  the  town  by  the  young  Chevalier,  and  had  under 
him  a  small  party,  sent  to  desire  those  who  rang  the  bells  to  desist ;  but 
they  refused  to  comply,  and  continued  ringing  at  intervals  until  mid- 
night, two  hours  after  the  ordinary  time.  Mr  Oliphant,  with  his  small 
guard  and  three  or  four  gentlemen,  posted  themselves  in  the  council- 
house,  in  order  to  secure  about  fourteen  hundred  small  arms,  some 
ammunition,  Ac  belonging  to  the  Highland  army,  deposited  there  and 
in  the  acyoining  jail.  At  night  seven  north-countiy  gentlemen,  in  the 
Jacobite  interest,  came  to  town  with  their  servants,  and  immediately 
joined  their  friends  in  the  council-house :  when  it  grew  dark  the  mob 
made  bon-fires  in  the  streets,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate 
their  windows,  an  order  which  was  generally  obeyed,  and  the  few  that 
refused  had  their  windows'  broken.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night  a  party 
sallied  from  the  council-house,  and  marching  up  the  street  to  disperse 
the  mob,  fired  upon  and  wounded  three  of  them.  The  mob,  exasperated 
by  this  attack^  rushed  in  upon  the  party,  and  disarmed  and  wouuded  some 
of  them.  After  this  rencontre  the  mob  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates 
of  the  town,  took  possession  of  the  main-guard  and  rung  the  fire-bell,  by 
which  they  drew  together  about  two  hundred  people.  They  thereupon 
sent  a  message  to  Mr  Oliphant,  requiring  him  to  withdraw  immediately 
from  the  town  and  yield  up  the  arms,  ammunition,  &o.  to  them.  Mr 
Oliphant  having  refused,  they  rang  the  fire-bell  a  second  time»  and  hos- 
tilities commenced  about  two  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  which  continued 
about  three  hours.  The  people  fired  at  the  council-house  from  the  « 
heads  of  lanes,  from  behind  stairs,  and  from  windows,  so  that  the  party 
within  could  not  look  out  without  the  greatest  hazard.  About  five 
o^clock  the  mob  dispersed.  An  Irish  captain  in  the  French  service  was 
killed  In  the  council-house,  and  three  or  four  of  Mr  Oliphant's  party 
were  wounded.     Of  the  mob,  who  had  none  to  conduct  them,  four 
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irere  wonnded.  To  preserve  order,  about  sUljr  of  Lord  Nsirae's  men 
w^re  brought  into  the  town  next  day,  and  these  were  soon  thereafter 
joined  by  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  Highlanden,* 

•  AiJ>iii*iin>«  HoHi  Threnodb,  F«ith  mL  otITT4-    Aplnndli,  No.  S.  p.  tOfc 
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CHAPTEll  V. 

FImi  of  the  nuirdi  of  Um  Highland  wmj  into  England — Dopartare  of  CbarlM  fhrai 
Holyrood-hottso— Composition  of  the  Highland  army— Mode  of  fighting  of  the  High* 
landeri — Marrh  of  tho  HiglUand  army-^It  crooei  the  borden  and  enten  England 
— InTeetmait  and  elege  of  Carlisle— Sammoned  lo  snrrsnder^^AdTanoe  of  tho 
Highland  army  to  Brampton— Siege  of  Carlisle  suspended— Reeumed—Snrrmder 
of  Carilslo— Dedaratipn  of  the  Chevalier  do  St  Oeoige  for  Enghuid— Di»enslo&  in 
the  Prinoe*s  council— Charaiier  of  Seerstary  Murray— Resignation  of  Lord  George 
Murray. 

Whbv  Charleses  resolution  to  march  into  England  was  finally  agreed 
to  by  his  officers,  the  next  thing  to  be  determined  was  the  route  they 
should  take.  After  some  deliberation  the  council  advised  the  prince  to 
march  straight  to  Berwick,  of  which  town  they  thought  he  could  easily 
make  himself  master,  and  thence  to  march  to  Newcastle  and  give  battle 
to  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  collected  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town.  If  victorious,  the  prince  was  to  march  to  London  by  the 
cast  coast,  vo  as  to  favour  the  disembarkation  of  any  troops  that  France 
might  send  over  destined  to  land  on  that  coast.  But  this  plan, 
though  unanimously  approved  of,  was  overturned  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  was  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
cil. In  presence  of  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  he 
represented  the  plan  of  a  march  along  the  east  coast  as  an  afikir  of 
great  difficulty,  and  that  its  advantages,  if  it  really  had  any,  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  time  It  would  occasion,  which  at 
the  present  juncture  was  very  precious.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
army  should  march  into  England  by  the  western  road,  and  that  to  conceal 
its  route  it  should  march  in  two  columns,  one  by  Kelso,— 4t  movement 
which  would  indicate  as  if  their  intention  was  to  enter  by  Wooler- 
haughead, — and  the  other  column  by  Mofiat,  so  that  both  columns  could 
easily  join  near  Carlisle,  on  a  day  to  be  appointed.  Finding  that  Lord 
George's  arguments  had  prevailed  with  most  of  the  officers,  Charles 
agreed  to  his  lordship's  scheme,  though  he  considered  the  route  by 
Berwick  as  the  better  of  the  two.* 

Preparatory  to  their  march  the  insurgents  removed  their  camp  to  a 
strong  position  to  the  west  of  Dalkeith,  six  miles  south  from  Edinburgh, 
having  that  town  on  their  left,  the  rivulet  South  Esk  in  front,  the  North 
Esk  in  their  rear,  witli  an  opening  on  their  right  towards  Polton. 
From  this  camp  a  detachment  was  sent  with  three  pieces  of  cannon  to 

*  Kirkconncl  MS*    Lord  George  Murray's  Narrative,  in  JaooUte  Melnoln,  p.  47. 
III.  Q 
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Becure  the  pass  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  lest  Lord  Loudon  should 
march  south  with  the  independent  companies  he  was  forming,  and  at- 
tempt to  force  the  passage.* 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  thirty -first  of  October,  Prince  Charles 
finally  left  Holyrood-house  accompanied  by  his  life-guards,  and  several 
of  the  chin-regiments,  amid  the  regrets  of  a  vast  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, most  of  whom  were  never  to  see  him  again.  He  slept  that  night 
at  Pinkie-house,  and  went  next  morning  to  Dalkeith,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  Dalkeith- house,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh.  On 
that  day  he  was  joined  by  the  clan  Pherson,  under  the  command  of 
their  chief,  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  by  Menzies  of  Shien  and  his  men, 
and  some  small  parties  of  Highlanders)  amounting  in  whole  to  between 
nine  and  ten  hundred  men. 

At  this  period  the  state  of  the  army  was  as  follows.  Beginning 
with  the  cavalry :  the  first  tr(M>p  of  horse-guards,  which  was  commanded 
by  Lord  Elcho,  consisted  of  sixty-two  gentlemen  with  their  servants, 
under  five  officers.  It  amounted  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  second  tr6op,  which  was  commanded  by  the  honourable  Arthur 
Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmerino,  was  not  complete,  and  did  not 
exceed  forty  horse.  A  small  squadron,  called  the  horse-grenadiers,  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  with  which  were  incorporated 
some  Perthshire  gentlemen,  in  absence  of  Lord  Strathallan  their  com- 
mander, who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Perth  and  commander  of 
the  Jacobite  forces  in  Scotland  during  the  stay  of  the  Highland  army  in 
England.  These  last  united,  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred.  Lord  Pitsligo 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Aberdeen  and  Banflbhire  gentlemen,  who,  with  their 
servaniBy  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  besides  those 
enumerated,  there  was  a  party  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  hussars, 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Secretary  Murray  as  colonel,  but  in 
reality  under  the  direction  of  one  Baggot,  an  Irish  officer,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  France.  The  infiintry,  all  of  whom  wore  the  Highland  garb, 
consuted  of  thirteen  battalions  or  regiments,  six  of  which  consisted  of  the 
clans,  properly  so  called ;  of  these  six  regiments,  three  were  of  the  Mac- 
donalds,  and  the  other  three  were  each  composed  of  the  Camerons,  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  and  the  Macphersons.  Three  regiments  of  Athole 
men,  commonly  called  the  Athole  brigade,  the  regiments  of  the  duke  of 
Perth,  Lord  Ogiivy,  Glenbucket,  and  Roy  Stewart,  made  up  the  thirteen 
regiments.*  Of  the  infantry,  which  amounted  to  about  five  thousand 
men,  about  four  thousand  were  real  Highlanders.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  the  army  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men.f 

•  Klrkooimel  M2i. 
'  t  Th*  HJgbland  army  about  the  middle  of  November,  aeoordlng  to  a  litt  then  puUldiMl 
wai  tbiM  oompoied  s 

JlflfliMnl^  CMiMMif.  Mm. 

LocUel Cameron,  younger  of  Lochiel      ......      740 

Appfn Stewart  of  Anbkiel 900 
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The  dan-regiments,  according  to  custom,  were  commanded  by  their 
respective  cliiefe ;  but  in  some  instances,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief,  the 
regiment  of  the  clan  was  commanded  by  his  son,  and  failing  both,  by 
the  nearest  Icinsman  of  the  chiefs  In  these  regiments  every  company 
liad  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns,  all  of  whom  were 
generally  reUted,  by  ties  of  blood,  to  the  chief.  The  pay  of  a  captain 
in  the  army  was  half-a-crown  per  diem ;  that  of  a  lieutenant  two 
shillings ;  and  of  an  ensign  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  without  deduc- 
tion. The  front  rank  of  each  clan-regiment  was  composed  of  persons 
who  were  considered  gentlemen  by  birth,  though  without  fortune  or 
means.  The  pay  of  these  was  one  shilling  per  diem.  The  gentlemen 
in  the  front  rank  were  better  armed  than  the  men  in  the  rear  rank. 
All  the  former  had  targets,  which  many  of  the  latter  had  not.  When 
fully  armed,  as  was  generally  the  case,  every  gentleman  of  tho  front  rank 
carried  a  musket  and  broadsword,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dirk  stuck 
in  the  belt  which  surrounded  his  body.  In  some  rare  instances  another 
dagger  was  stuck  within  the  garter  of  the  right  leg,  to  bo  used  in  cases 
of  emergency.  A  target,  formed  of  wood  and  leather  thickly  studded 
with  nails,  covered  the  left  arm,  and  enabled  the  wearer  to  parry  and 
protect  himself  from  the  shots  or  blows  of  an  assailant 

.  Thus  armed,  the  success  of  a  Highland  army  depended  more  upon  in- 
dividual bravery  than  upon  combined  efforts,  and  their  manner  of  fight- 
ing was,  as  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  observes,  adapted  for  brave  but  un- 
disciplined troops.  "  They  advance,"  says  that  writer,  **  with  rapidity, 
discharge  their  pieces  when  within  musket  length  of  the  enemy,  and 
then,  throwing  them  down,  draw  their  swords,  and  holding  a  dirk  in  their 
lefl  hand  with  their  target,  they  dart  with  fury  on  the  enemy  through 
the  smoke  of  their  fire.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayonets, 
bending  their  lefl  knee,  they,  by  their  attitude,  cover  their  bodies  with 
their  targets  that  receive  their  thrusts  of  the  bayonets,  which  they  contrive 
to  parry,  while  at  the  same  time  they  raise  their  sword-arm,  and  strike 
their  adversary.     Having  once  got  within  the  bayonets,  and  into  the 

Atbole Lord  George  Murray                       lOOO 

Clitiirennld Maodonald,  younger  of  Claiiranidd        ....  800 

Keppoch Mncdonald  of  Keppoch 400 

Glencoe Mncdoiiald  of  Glenooe 900 

OglWy Lord  OgiWy 600 

Gleiibuckel       ....     Gordon  of  Glenbucket 427 

Perth       Duke  of  Perth  (including  Pil8l1go*9  foot)    '  .    .  760 

Robertion Robertson  of  Strownn 800 

Mnclauchlan     ....     Mndauchliin  of  Madauchlan       800 

Glencalniock    ....     Macgregor  of  Glencalmock 300 

Nafme I^rd  Niilme 800 

£dfnlittrgh John  Roy  Stewart 450 

Sereral  email  oor|« 1000 

u«.p—                                     CLord  Klcho             I  .--. 

"^"" iLoitJKllmnriiockJ '«> 

Horw Loitl  Pit8lfgo*9 110 


Tlie  numbers,  howevrr,  arc  ovcrrnlcd.  7,587 
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ranks -of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers  have  no  longer  any  means  of  defend 
ing  themselyes^  the  fiite  of  the  battle  is  decided  in  an  instant,  and  the 
carnage  follows ;  the  Highlanders  bringing  down  two  men  at  a  time^ 
one  with  their  dirk  in  the  left  hand,  and  another  with  the  sword.  The 
reason  assigned  by  the  Highlanders  for  their  custom  of  throwing  their 
muskets  on  the  ground  is  not  without  its  force.  They  say  they  embar- 
rass them  in  their  operations,  even  when  slung  behind  them,  and  on 
gaining  a  battle  they  can  pick  them  up  along  with  the  arms  of  their 
enemies ;  but  if  they  should  be  beaten,  they  have  no  occasion  for  mus- 
kets. They  themselves  proved  that  bravery  may  supply  the  place  of 
discipline  at  times,  as  discipline  supplies  the  place  of  bravery.  The  at- 
tack is  so  terrible,  that  the  best  troops  in  Europe  would  with  difficulty 
sustain  the  first  shock  of  it ;  and  if  the  swords  of  the  Highlanders  once 
come  in  contact  with  them,  their  defeat  is  inevitable.*'  * 

In  entering  upon  such  a  desperate  enterprise  as  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land with  the  handful  of  men  he  had  mustered,  Charles  certainly  must 
have  calculated  on  being  supported  by  a  large  party  in  that  country.  In- 
deed, his  chief  reason  for  urging  such  a  step  was  the  numerous  assurances 
he  alleged  be  had  received  from  his  friends  in  that  kingdom,  that  he 
would  be  joined  by  a  very  considerable  body  of  the  people ;  but  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  his  expectations  of  support,  he  was  guid- 
ed almost  solely  by  the  reports  of  his  agents,  and  that  he  had  very  little 
communication  with  any  of  the  parties  on  whose  support  he  relied,  f  In  a 
memoir^  which  the  prince  presented  to  the  king  of  France  on  his  return 
from  Scotland,  he  states,  that,  if  after  the  battle  of  Preston  he  had  had 
three  thousand  regular  troops  under  his  command,  in  addition  to  his  other 
forces,  he  could  have  penetrated  into  England,  and  marched  to  London, 
without  opposition,  as  none  of  the  English  troops  which  were  on  the 
continent  had  arrived ;  but  the  case  was  now  widely  different,  and  with- 
out a  general  rising,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  face 
of  a  large  regular  army,  which  was  assembling  at  different  points,  sup- 
ported by  a  numerous  militia. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  of  Lord  George  Murray,  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  first  division  of  the  army  left  Dalkeith  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the 
first  of  November,  and  took  the  road  to  Peebles.  The  main  body,  con- 
sisting of  the  Athole  brigade,  the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  the  regiments 

•  Memoin,  p.  IIS. 

f  Leitera  fr6m  Moor  and  Smart,  two  of  the  agenis  of  the  CheTaller  de  St  George^  will 
be  found  In  the  Appendix,  the  origlnali  of  which  are  among  the  Stuait  archlveB^  in  the 
poewmion  of  hia  Majeity.  Smart  held  an  appointment  in  the  London  poet-olBce,  and  it 
often  alliided  to  in  the  oorreepondenee  between  Sempil  and  Drummoud  of  Bochaldy, 
and  the  Chevalier,  na  their  **  poit-office  correspondent.''  Smart  was  fumlihed  with  a  ite 
of  the  addrewci,  wider  which  tlie  oorreepondenee  between  Che  Chevalier's  agents  on  the 
continent,  and  their  friends  in  England,  was  carried  on,  and,  as  his  duty  appears  to  have 
beea  to  examine  all  leUers  passing  through  the  post-office,  he  passed  the  letters  to  such 
addresses  without  examination.  When  he  found  any  iellers  from  abroad,  giving  infor- 
noallon  to  the  government  aljout  the  Jacobite  party,  he  always  burnt  them.— LcM«r  from 
DrmmwuMdto  Uu  ChevalUr  <U  St  George,  \Oth  Oclober,  IT'IS,  among  the  Stwart  Ptqftn. 
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of  Lord  OgiWy,  Glenbucket,  and  Roy  Stewart,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
horse  followed  next  day.  The  artillery  and  baggage  were  sent  along  with 
this  column.  This  division  was  under  the  command  of  the  marquia  of 
Tullibardine.  The  second  division,  which  consisted  of  the  life-guards 
and  the  clans  regiments,  headed  by  the  prince  in  person,  marched  firom 
Dalkeith  on  the  third  of  November  in  the  direction  of  Kelso*  The  guards 
formed  the  van,  and  the  prince  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  clans 
with  his  target  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  supposed  that  he  would  have 
mounted  his  hmse  after  proceeding  a  mile  or  two ;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  person,  he  marched  on  foot  the  whole  day,  and  continued  the 
same  practice  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  wading  through  mud 
and  snow,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
get  on  horseback,  even  to  cross  a  river.  The  example  he  thus  set  to 
his  men,  joined  to  the  condescension  and  affability  he  displayed,  en- 
deared  him  to  the  army.  Charles  arrived  at  Lauder  the  same  night, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Thiristane  castle,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale.  Hearing  that  some  of  his  men  had  lagged  behind,  he  got 
on  horseback  about  day  break,  and,  riding  back  two  or  three  miles, 
brought  up  the  most  of  the  stragglers. 

After  despatching  part  of  his  men  by  a  middle  course  towards  Sel- 
kirk and  Hawick,  the  prince  next  day  marched  to  Kelso.  As  Marshal 
Wade  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  way  north  from  Newcastle,  Charies 
sent  his  life-guards  across  the  Tweed,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitering,  as  for  amusing  the  enemy.  After  advancing  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  they  halted  at  a  village,  and  made  some 
inquiries  as  to  quarters  and  accommodation  for  the  army,  which  they 
stated  was  on  its  march  to  Newcastle.  Charles  even  sent  orden  to 
Wooler,  a  town  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  to  provide  quarters  for  his 
army.  The  design  was  to  keep  Wade  in  suspense,  and  draw  off 
his  attention  from  the  movements  of  the  Highland  army  upon  Car- 
lisle. While  at  Kelso,  Charles  sent  a  party  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  across  the  Tweed,  to  proclaim  his  &ther  upon  English 
ground.  Having  performed  tlie  ceremony,  they  returned  to  Kelso.* 
The  prince  remained  at  Kelso  till  the  sixth  of  November,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  he  crossed  the  Tweed.  The  river  was  scarcely  ford- 
able,  but  the  men  were  in  high  spirits,  and  when  up  to  the  middle  in 
the  water,  they  expressed  the  ardour  they  felt  by  setting  up  a  loud  shout 
and  discharging  their  pieces.f  After  crossing  the  river«  the  prince 
turned  to  the  left,  and  marched  towards  Jedburgh,  where  be  arrived  in 
a  few  hours. 

As  his  next  route  lay  through  a  dreary  waste  of  considerable  extent, 
he  halted  at  Jedburgh  for  the  night,  to  refresh  his  men,  and  departed 
eariy  next  morning.  Marching  up  Rule  water,  Charles  led  his  men. 
mto  Liddisdale  over  the  Knot  o*  the  Gate,  and  after  a  fatiguing  march 


•  Marchant,  p.  161. 
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of  about  twenty-five  miles,  arrived  at  Uaggicbaugh  upon  Liddel  water^ 
where  be  slept  Charles  marched  down  Liddel  water  on  the  following 
day,  being  Friday  the  eighth  of  November,  and  entered  England  in  the 
evening.  When  crossing  the  border,  the  Highlanders  drew  their 
swords,  and  gave  a  hearty  huzza ;  but  a  damp  came  over  their  spirits, 
on  learning  that  Lochiel  had  cut  his  hand  in  the  act  of  unsheathing  his 
sword,  an  occurrence  which  the  Highlanders,  with  superstitious  prone- 
ness,  regarded  as  a  bad  omen.*  Charles  lay  at  Reddings  in  Cumber 
land  that  night  The  division  belonging  to  the  prince's  column,  con- 
sisting of  horse,  which  had  taken  the  middle  route  by  Hawick  and 
Langholm,  reached  Longtown  the  same  day.f 

While  the  eastern  division  was  thus  moving  in  a  circuitous  direction 
to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  near  Carlisle,  the  western  column, 
which  started  on  the  road  to  Peebles,  was  following  a  more  direct  route 
by  Moflat,  and  down  Annandale.  This  divbion  entered  England  near 
Longtown.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  Charles  marched  with  his 
division  to  RowcUfT,  four  miles  below  Carlisle,  where  he  crossed  the 
river  Eden,  and  quartered  his  men  in  the  villages  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city.  In  the  afternoon,  Charles  was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  division,  under  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine.  This  march  was 
judiciously  planned,  and  was  executed  with  such  precision,  that  scarcely 
two  hours  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  two  main  divisions  at  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous.  The  march,  according  to  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone,  resembled  on  a  small  scale  that  of  Marshal  Saxe,  a  few  years 
before,  when  he  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Maestricht 

The  plan  for  deceiving  Marshal  Wade  succeeded  so  well,  that  that 
commander,  who  had  now  an  army  of  eleven  thousand  men  under  him, 
had  no  idea  that  the  Highland  army  was  marching  on  Carlisle,  and  accord- 
ingly directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  protection  of  Newcastle.  Such 
was  the  secrecy  with  which  tlie  motions  of  the  army  were  conducted,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Charles  and  his  principal  officers,  no  person  knew 
its  real  destination.  ^  On  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlble, 
the  prince's  army  had  been  diminished  some  hundreds  by  desertion. 

The  city  of  Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  had  formerly  been  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  had,  during  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  been  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  England  on  the  side  of 
Scotland  ;  but  since  the  union  of  the  crowns,  its  fortifications  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls  fianked  with 
towers,  and  a  fosse  or  ditdi.  The  city  was  protected  by  a  castle 
on  the  north-west,  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  William 
Rufus,  and  by  a  citadel  pn  the  south-east,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  castle,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  invalids ;  but  like 
the  city,  its  fortifications  were  not  in  good  repair.     To  aid  the  inhabi- 
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tanto  in  defGnding  tlie  city,  the  whole  militia  of  Cumberland  and  West* 
moreland  had  been  assembled  within  its  walls. 

When  approaching  the  city  on  the  ninth,  a  party  of  the  prince's  horse 
advanced  to  Stanwix  Dank,  a  small  hill  near  Carlisle,  to  reconnoitre ; 
but  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  a  few  shots  from  the  castle.  The 
whole  of  tlie  army  having  passed  the  Eden  next  day,  Charles  proceeded 
to  invest  the  city  on  ail  sides.  One  of  his  parties,  in  marching  round 
from  the  Irish  to  the  English  gate,  was  fired  upon  both  from  the  castle 
and  the  town,  but  did  not  sustain  any  loss.  Having  completed  the 
investment,  the  prince,  about  noon,  sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  requiring  him  to  open  its  gates,  and  allow  the  army  to  enter  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  and  promising,  in  case  of  compliance,  to  protect  the 
city  from  insult ;  but  threatening  an  assault  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 
The  prince  stated,  that  should  an  assault  be  made,  he  might  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  dreadful  consequences  which  usually  befall  a 
city  captured  in  that  way.  An  answer  was  required  within  two  hours,  but 
none  was  given,  and  a  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  besieged  announced 
their  determination  to  hold  out  In  consequence  of  this  reception,  the 
trenches  were  opened  at  night,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Perth^ 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  yards  from  the  walls.  Mr  Grant,  an  Irish 
officer,  of  Lally*s  regiment,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  France,  and 
who  was  an  experienced  engineer,  ably  availing  himself  of  some  ditches, 
approached  close  to  the  city  without  suffering  from  the  firo  of  the  be- 
sieged. The  artillery  consisted  of  six  Swedish  field  pieces,  which  had 
been  received  from  France,  and  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  taken 
at  Preston.  * 

Having  received  mtelllgence  that  Marsha]  Wade  was  advancing  from 
Newcastle  to  relieve  Carlisle,  and  that  he  bad  already  arrived  at  Hex-> 
ham,  Charies  resolved  to  meet  him  on  some  of  the  hilly  grounds  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Carlisle*  Leaving,  therefore,  a  sufficient  force  to 
blockade  Cariisle,  he  departed  with  the  romainder  of  the  army  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh,  and  reached  Warwick  castle  about  ten  o'clock. 
He  then  despatched  Colonel  Ker  forward  with  a  party  of  horse,  in  the 
direction  of  Hexham,  to  roconnoitre,  and  ordered  his  men  to  take  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night  Ker  having  ascertained  that  the  news  of 
Wade's  march  was  false,  returned  to  Brampton,  and  made  his  report 
Afler  waiting  two  days  at  Brampton  without  hearing  any  thing  of 
Wade,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  several  opinions  wero  ofibred. 
One  opinion,  in  which  Charles  concurred,  was  that  the  army  should  advance 
to  Newcastle,  and  give  battle  to  Wade.  Some  of  the  council  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  dangerous  step ;  for  even  were  they  to  defeat  the 
marshal,  his  army  might  take  refuge  in  Newcastle,  which  it  was  in  vain 
for  them  to  think  of  taking,  as,  besides  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  army 
had  lost  many  men  upon  its  maroh.    Others  wero  for  returning  to  Scot- 
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lanil  till  joined  by  a  greater  body  of  their  friends;  bat  Lord  Cfcoi^a 
Marray  opposed  all  these  views,  and  proposed,  that  while  one  part  pf  the 
party  should  besiege  and  bloclcade  Carlisle,  the  other  should  remain  at 
Brampton.  The  duke  of  Perth  seconded  thb  opinion,  and  offered  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  battery,  if  Lord  George  would  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  blockade. .  The  council  having  all  agreed  to  Lord  George's 
proposal,  six  of  the  Lowland  regiments  were  sent  to  blockade  the  town, 
besides  the  duke  of  Perth's,  which  was  to  be  employed  on  the  battery.* 

Whikt  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  at  Brampton,  the  party  left 
before  the  city  occupied  themselves  in  cutting  down  wood  in  Corby 
and  Warwick  parks,  with  which  they  made  scaling-ladders,  fascines, 
and  carriages.  On  the  thirteenth,  about  noon,  the  regiments  appointed 
for  the  blockade  and  siege  of  the  city,  reappeared  before  it  Lord 
George  Murray  took  up  his  quarters  at  Harbery,  and  posted  his  men 
in  the  villages  around  the  city  to  stop  all  communication  with  it. 
The  besieging  party  broke  ground  in  the  evening  within  musket-shot  of 
the  walk,  about  half  way  between  the  English  and  Scotch  gates.f  A 
constant  firing  was  kept  up  from  the  city ;  but  as  these  operations  were 
carried  on  under  cloud  of  night,  the  party  in  the  trenches  received  no 
injury.  Havuag  completed  their  battery,  the  besiegers  brought  up 
their  whole  cannon,  consisting  of  thirteen  pieces,  to  play  upon  the  town. 
Next  morning  the  fire  from  the  garrison  was  renewed,  but  with  little 
effect,  and  the  besiegers,  instead  of  returning  the  fire,  held  up  their 
bonnets  on  the  end  of  their  spades  in  derision.]: 

Alarmed  by  the  preparations  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  state  of 
affairs  within  the  dty,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  surrender  the  town.  For  seven  days  the  garrison  of 
the  city,  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  Highbinders,  had  scarcely  en- 
joyed an  hour's  continued  repose ;  and  while  many  of  the  men  had,  from 
illness,  absolutely  refused  to  assist  any  longer  in  the  defence  of  the 
city,  numbers  were  hourly  leaving  the  city  clandestinely  by  slipping 
over  the  walls;  so  that  in  several  cases  the  officers  of  some  companies  bad 
not  more  than  three  or  four  men  left.  In  this  state  of  matters  the  only 
alternative  was  a  surrender ;  and  as  a  crisis  appeared  to  be  at  hand,  a  white 
flag  was  exhibited  from  the  walls,  and  a  messenger  despatched  to  the 
duke  of  Perth  to  request  terms.  His  Grace  sent  an  express  to  Bramp- 
ton to  know  the  prince's  pleasure ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  refused  to 
grant  any  terms  to  the  city  unless  the  castle  surrendered  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  request  of  the  mayor,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  granted 
till  next  day ;  but  before  the  time  expired.  Colonel  Durand,  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle,  agreed  to  surrender  the  fortress  along  with  the 
town.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  town,  should  be  preserved  in- 
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▼iolate ; — that  both  garrisonsy  on  taking  an  oath  not  to  senre  against 
the  house  of  Stuart  for  one  year,  should  be  allowed  to  retire, — and  that 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  castle  and  the  city,  and  all  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  militia,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  prince. 
This  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Colonel  DuranJ 
on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth.* 

Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the  duke  of  Perth  entered  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  regiments  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  The  castle,  however,  was  not  given  up  till 
next  morning.  The  duke  of  Perth  shook  hands  with  the  men  of  the 
garrison,  told  them  they  were  brave  fellows,  and  offered  them  a  large 
bounty  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  prinoe.f  The  mayor  and  his  at- 
tendants went  to  Brampton,  and  delivered  the  keys  of  the  city  to  tlie 
prince.)  Besides  tlie  arms  of  the  militia,  the  duke  found  a  thousand 
stand  in  the  castle.  He  also  found  two  hundred  good  horses  in  the  city, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  effects  in  the  castle,  which  had  been 
lodged  there  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  for  safety .§ 

On  the  day  following  the  surrender,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  was 
proclaimed  in  the  city  with  the  usual  formalities ;  and,  to  give  greatet 
eclat  to  the  ceremony,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  compelled  to  at* 
tend  with  the  sword  and  mace  carried  before  them.  Along  with  the 
other  manifestoes  formerly  noticed,  the  following  declaration  for  Eng- 
land, dated  from  Rome,  twenty-third  of  December,  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  was  also  read : — 

**  The  love  and  affection  we  bear  to  our  native  country  are  so  natural 
and  inherent  to  us,  that  they  could  never  be  altered  or  diminished  by  a 
long  and  remote  exile*  nor  the  many  hardships  we  have  undergone  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  our  life,  and  we  almost  forget  our  own  misfor- 
tunes, when  we  consider  the  oppression  and  tyranny  under  which  our 
country  has  laboured  so  long.  We  have  seen  our  people,  for  many 
years,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  most  heavy  taxes,  and  bearing  many 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  enjoyed  all  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  We  have  seen  the  treasures  of  the  nation  applied  to 
satiate  private  avarice,  and  lavished  for  the  support  of  German  domin- 
ions, or  for  carrying  on  of  ambitious  views,  always  foreign,  and  often 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation.  We  have  since  seen  the 
nation  involved  in  wars,  which  have  been  and  are  carried  op,  without 
any  advantage  to  Britain,  and  even  to  the  manifest  detriment  and  dis* 
couragement  of  its  trade,  and  a  great  many  of  Hanoverians  taken 
into  the  English  pay  and  service  in  a  roost  extraordinary  manner,  and 
at  a  most  expensive  rate;  nor  could  we  behold,  without  indignation,  the 
preference  and  partiality  shown,  on  all  occasions,  to  these  foreigners,  and 
the  notorious  affronts  put  on  the  British  troops.     We  have  beheld  with 
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astonishment  an  universal  corruption  and  dissolution  of  manners,  en« 
couraged  and  countenanced  by  those  whose  example  and  authority 
should  have  been  employed  to  repress  it»  and  a  more  than  tacit  conniv- 
ance given  to  all  irreligion  and  immorality.  Bribery  and  corruption 
have  been  openly  and  universally  practised,  and  no  means  neglected  to 
seduce  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  that  it  might  be  the  more  effec- 
tually enslaved  by  those  who  ought  to  be  tlie  guardians  of  its  liberty. 
The  manufiictures  of  England  are  visibly  going  to  decay ;  trade  has 
been  neglected,  and  even  discouraged ;  and  the  very  honour  of  the  na* 
tion  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  passions  of  those  who  govem'it 

*<  The  unhappy  state  to  which  our  subjects  have  been  reduced  by  these 
and  many  other  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  has  constantly  filled  our 
royal  heart  with  grief  and  concern,  while  our  whole  thoughts  and  study 
have  been  employed  towards  procuring  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
remedy  to  them,  which  we  were  always  sensible  could  only  be  compassed 
by  our  restoration.  This  has  ever  been  the  principal  view  of  the  sev- 
eral attempts  we  have  made  for  the  recovery  of  our  just  rights,  without 
being  discouraged  by  the  disappointments  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
met ;  but  though  Providence  has  permitted  that  iniquity  and  injustice 
should  long  prevail,  we  have  all  reason  to  hope  that  the  tune  is  at  last 
come,  in  which  the  Divine  mercy  will  put  a  period  to  these  misfortunes. 
We  see,  with  a  sensible  saUsfiiction,  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  part  of 
our  people  opened  to  their  present  deplorable  situation,  and  that  they 
are  convinced  they  can  find  no  relief  but  by  restoring  their  natural  bora 
prince,  whose  undoubted  title  will  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  many 
calamities  they  have  suffered  during  the  usurpation ;  and  our  satis&c- 
tion  would  be  complete,  could  we  owe  our  mutual  happiness  to  our- 
selves apd  subjects  alone,  without  the  assbtance  of  any  foreign  power ; 
but  should  we  find  it  necessary  to  employ  any  such,  let  our  good  sub- 
jects be  assured,  it  is  only  to  protect  ourselves  and  them  against  those 
shoals  of  foreign  mercenaries  with  which  the  Elector  fills  the  kingdom 
whenever  he  thinks  himself  in  danger ;  and,  therefore,  to  disperse  all 
fears  and  jealousies  from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  subjects,  and  to 
convince  Uiem,  as  much  as  m  us  lies,  of  the  happiness  they  may  enjoy 
under  our  government,  we  have  thought  fit  to  unfold  to  them,  in  this 
solemn  and  public  manner,  the  sincere  sentiments  of  our  royal  and  truly 
English  heart 

''  We  hereby  grant  a  free,  full,  and  general  pardon  for  all  offences 
whatsoever  hitherto  committed  against  our  royal  father,  or  ourselves;  to 
the  benefit  of  which  we  shall  deem  justly  entitled  all  such  of  our  subjects 
as  shall,  after  our  appearing  in  arms  by  ourselves,  our  dearest  son 
the  prince  of  Wales,  our  deputies,  or  the  commanders  of  our  auxiliary 
forces,  testifying  their  willingness  to  accept  of  it,  either  by  joining  our 
troops  with  all  convenient  diligence,  by  setting  up  our  standard  in  other 
places,  by  repairing  to  any  place  where  it  shall  be  put  up,  or  at  least 
by  openly  renouncing  all  pretended  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  all 


obedience  to  his  order,  or  those  of  any  person  or  persons  coiunii<«ioned 
or  employed  by  him. 

**  As  soon  as  the  public  tranquillity  shall  permit,  we  solemnly  promise 
to  call  and  assemble  a  free  parliament,  wherein  no  cormption,  nor  un- 
due influence  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  used  to  bias  the  votes  of 
the  electors  or  the  elected ;  and  with  a  sincere  and  impartial  advice  add 
concurrence  of  the  said  parliament,  we  shall  be  ready  to  settle  all  that 
may  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters. 

<*  We  solemnly  promise  to  protect,  support,  and  maintain  the  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established,  in  all  her  rights,  privileges,  posses- 
sions, and  immunities  whatsoever ;  and  we  shall,  on  all  occasions,  be- 
stow marks  of  our  royal  favour  on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  but 
more  particularly  on  those  whose  principles  and  practices  shall  best  cor- 
respond with  the  dignity  of  their  profession.  We  also  solemnly  pro- 
mise to  grant  and  allow  the  benefit  of  a  toleration  to  all  protestant 
dissenters,  being  utterly  averse  to  all  persecution  and  animosity  on  ac- 
count of  conscience  and  religion. 

**  And  as  we  are  desirous  to  reign  chiefly  over  the  aflfectious  of  our 
people,  we  shall  be  utterly  averse  to  the  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  as  well  as  to  the  loading  our  subjects  with  unnecessary  taxes,  or 
raising  any  in  a  manner  burdensome  to  them,  and  especially  to  the  in- 
troducing of  foreign  excises,  and  to  all  such  methods  as  may  have  been 
hitherto  devised  and  pursued  to  acquire  arbitrary  power,  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject 

'*  It  is  our  fixed  resolution  and  intention,  to  dii^tinguish,  recompense, 
and  employ  men  of  merit  and  probity,  who  are  true  lovers  of  their 
country  and  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  By  such  a 
conduct  we  hope  the  native  genius  and  honour  of,  the  nation  may  be 
soon  retrieved  ;  and  that  those  party-prejudices,  divisions,  and  distinc- 
tions, which  have  so  long  prevailed,  and  have  been  so  pernicious  to  the 
nation,  may  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 

"  As  for  the  foreign  troops  employed  in  the  present  expedition, 
effectual  care  shall  be  taken  to  make  them  observe  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline while  they  stay,  without  offering  the  least  injury  to  peaceable 
people ;  and  we  solemnly  engage  to  send  them  home,  as  soon  as  the  public 
tranquillity  shall  be  judged  by  parliament  to  allow  of  it,  and  even  be- 
fore a  parliament  is  assembled,  if  the  posture  of  aflairs  shall  permit  it. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  we  strictly  charge  and  require  all  persons,  who  at 
the  first  news  of  our  troops  entering  the  kingdom,  shall  be  seized  of  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  raised  in  the  name,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
usurper,  to  keep  the  same  in  their  bands,  to  be  accounted  for  to  us,  or 
to  pay  it,  when  required,  into  the  hands  of  any  person  of  distinction, 
publicly  appearing  and  acting  for  our  service,  whose  receipt  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  for  the  said  person  or  persons,  their  heirs,  S:c, 
But  if  they  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  these  our  orders,  we 


hereby  authorize  and .  require  all  our  geueraUi  lieutenani-generalsy  and 
other  officers,  and  all  our  faithful  adherents,  to  seize,  for  our  use,  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  all  horses,  arms,  artillery,  accoutrements  and 
anununition,  forage  and  provisions,  as  shall  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  shall  not  be  willing  to  employ  them  in  our  service* 

"  We  also  command  and  require  all  those  who  bear  any  military 
commission  of  arms,  whether  in  the  fleet,  army,  or  militia,  to  use  and 
employ  them  for  our  service ;  since  they  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that 
no  engagements  entered  into  with  a  foreign  usurper,  can  dispense  with 
tlie  allegiance  they  owe  to  us,  their  natural  sovereign.  And,  as  a  fiur- 
ther  encouragement  to  them  to  comply  with  their  duty  and  our  com- 
mands, we  promise  to  every  such  officer  the  same,  or  a  higher  post,  in 
our  service,  than  that  which  they  at  present  enjoy,  with  full  payment 
of  whatever  arrears  may  be 'due  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  declaring 
for  us ;  and  to  every  soldier,  tiXK>per,  and  dragoon,  who  shall  join  us,  aa 
well  as  to  every  seaman  and  mariner  of  the  fleet,  who  shall  declare  for 
and  serve  us,  all  their  arrears,  and  a  whole  year's  pay  to  be  given  each 
of  them  as  a  gratuity,  as  soon  as  ever  the  kiugdom  shall  be  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity. 

^*  And  lastly,  that  thb  undertaking  may  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
present  inconvenient^  as  possible  to  our  subjects,  we  hereby  authorize 
and  require  all  civil  officers  and  magistrates,  now  in  place  and  office,  to 
continue  till  fiurther  orders  to  execute  their  respective  employments  in 
our  name  and  by  our  authority,  and  to  give  strict  obedience  to  such 
orders  and  directions,  as  may  be  issued  out  by  those  who  will  be 
vested  with  our  authority  and  power. 

'^  It  is  a  subject  of  unspeakable  concern  to  us  to  find  ourselves,  by  a 
complication  of  different  circumstances,  under  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity of  heading  ourselves  this  just  and  glorious  undertaking,  for  the  re- 
lief and  happiness  of  our  country.  But  we  are  in  hopes,  that  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  our  dearest  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  may  abundantly 
enable  him  to  supply  our  place.  And  therefore  we  have  invested  him 
with  the  title  and  power  of  regent  of  all  our  dominions,  until  such 
time  as  we  can  ourselves  arrive  in  them,  which  we  shall  do  with  all  pos- 
sible speetl. 

**  Having  thus  sincerely,  and  in  the  presence  of  Amighty  God,  de- 
clared our  true  sentiments  and  intentions  in  this  expedition,  we  ouce 
more  charge  and  require  all  our  loving  subjects  to  concur  with  us  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  towards  obtaining  such  desirable  ends :  for  those 
who  shall  wilfully  persist  in  their  unnatural  attachment  to  the  usurper, 
and  continue  to  act  in  consequence  of  it,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible, 
that  they  are  to  expect  no  benefit  from  a  pardon  so  graciously  offbred 
to  them.  But  we  heartily  wish  that  none  such  may  be  found,  but  that 
all  may  be  as  ready  to  accept  of  our  act  of  grace  and  oblivion  as  we  are 
to  grant  it ;  it  being  our.  earnest  desire  that  the  very  memory  of  pa«t 
misfortunes  and  errors  may  be  eflaccd,  and  that  no  obstacle  may  remain 
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to  perfect  union  betwixt  king  and  people;  which  will  be  the  mor^ 
easily  compassed^  when  they  compare  what  they  have  soffered  under 
the  dominion  of  foreigners  with  what  we  here  offer  to  them,  and  are 
6rmly  resolved  to  perform.  Let  therefore  all  true  Englishmen  join  with 
ds  on  this  occasion  in  their  country's  cause,  and  be  fully  conyinced» 
that  we  neither  do  nor  shall  propose  to  ourselves  any  other  happiness  or 
glory,  but  what  shall  arise  from  our  effectually  providing  for  the  honour 
and  wel&re  of  the  nation,  and  maintaining  every  part  of  its  happy  ooosti- 
tatioo  both  in  church  and  state*** 

After  the  chevalier  had  been  proclaimed*  and  the  different  manifes- 
toes  read,  the  corporation  went  out  to  meet  the  prince*  who  entered  the 
city  under  a  general  salute  of  artillery,* 

In  many  points  pf  view  the  capture  of  Carlisle  would  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  the  prince,  if  he  had  been  strong  enough  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  terror  which  that  event,  and  his  subsequent 
advance  into  the  very  heart  of  England,  had  thrown  the  people  of  that 
kingdom  ;  but  his  means  were  soon  found  quite  inadequate  to  accomplish 
his  end.  Even  if  his  resources  had  been  much  greater  than  ever  they 
were,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  jealousies  and  dissensions,  whichi 
at  an  early  period,  began  to  distract  his  councils,  would  not  have 
rendered  all  his  exertions,  for  obtaining  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
unavailable. 

The  origo  malt,  the  source  of  the  discord,  and  all  the  misfortunes, 
as  the  Jacobites  would  say,  that  flowed  from  it,  are  attributed  by  an  in- 
dtvidualf  who  had  good  opportunities  of  judging,  and  whose  narrative 
appears  to  be  impartial,  to  "  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Secretary 
Murray,  who  from  the  b^inning  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  whole 
direction  and  management  of  every  thing.  To  this  passion  he  sacrificed 
what  chance  there  was  of  a  restoration,  though  that  was  the  foundation 
on  which  all  his  hopes  were  built  He  had  an  opportunity  of  securing 
the  prince's  favour  long  enough  before  he  could  be  rivalled.  He  was 
almost  the  only  personal  acquaintance  the  prince  found  in  Scotland.  It 
was  he  that  had  engaged  the  prince  to  make  this  attempt  upon  so  slight 
a  foundation,  and  the  wonderful  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  it 
was  placed  to  his  account.  The  duke  of  Perth,  whose  character  indeed 
was  well-known  to  the  prince,  judging  of  Murray's  heart  by  hb  own, 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  integrity,  went  readily  into  all  his 
schemes,  and  confirmed  the  prince  in  the  esteem  he  had  already  con- 
ceived for  Murray.  After  Mr  Kelly  was  gone,  there  was  only  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr  Sullivan,  of  those  that  had  come  along 
with  the  prince  that  had  any  thing  to  say  with  him,  and  them  Murray 
had  gained  entirely.  Lord  George  Murray  was  the  man  the  secretary 
dreaded  most  as  a  rival.  Lord  George's  birth,  age,  capacity,  and  ex- 
perience, would  naturally  give  him  great  advantage  over  the  secretary ; 
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but  the  secretary  had  got  the  start  of  him,  and  was  determined  to  stick 
at  nothing  to  maintain  his  ground. 

**  He  began  by  representing  Lord  George  as  a  traitor  to  the  prince. 
He  assured  him  that  he  had  joined  on  purpose  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  deliyering  him  up  to  the  government  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
guard  against  thb  imposture.  The  prince  had  the  highest  opinion  oi 
his  secretary's  integrity,  and  iLuew  little  of  Lord  George  Murray,  so 
the  calumny  had  its  full  effect  Lord  George  soon  came  to  know  the 
suspicion  the  prince  had  of  him,  and  was  affected  as  one  may  easily 
enough  imagine.  To  be  sure,  nothing  could  be  more  shocking  to  a 
man  of  honour,  and  one  that  was  now  for  the  third  time  venturing  his 
life  and  fortune  for  the  royal  cause.  The  prince  was  partly  undeceived  by 
Lord  George's  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battle  (of  Preston),  and  bad  Lord 
George  improved  that  opportunity,  he  might  perhaps  have  gained  the 
prince's  fiivour,  and  got  the  better  of  the  secretary ;  but  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  manner  prevented  a  thorough  reconciliation,  and  seconded 
the  malice  and  malicious  insinuations  of  his  rival.  Lord  George  did  not 
altogether  n^lect  making  h*is  court  Upon  some  occasions  he  was 
very  obsequious  and  respectful,  but  had  not  temper  to  go  through  with 
it  He  now  and  then  broke  out  into  such  violent  sallies,  as  the  prince 
could  not  digest,  though  the  situation  of  his  affairs  forced  him  to  bear 
with  them. 

''The  secretary's  station  and  favour  had  attached  to  him  such  as 
were  ooufident  of  success,  and  had  nothing  in  view  but  making  their 
fortunes.  Nevertheless,  Lord  George  had  greater  weight  and  influence 
in  the  council,  and  generally  brought  the  majority  over  to  his  opinion, 
which  so  irritated  the  ambitious  secretary,  that  he  endeavoured  all  he 
could  to  give  the  prince  a  bad  impression  of  the  council  itself,  and  en* 
gaged  to  lay  It  entirely  aside.  He  had  like  to  have  prevailed  at  Carlisle, 
but  the  council  was  soon  resumed,  and  continued  ever  after  to  be  held 
upon  extraordinary  emergencies.  It  was  not  in  this  particular  only  tliat 
Murray's  ambition  was  detrimental  to  the  prince's  aftairs.  Though  he 
was  more  jealous  of  Lord  George  Murray  than  of  any  body  (else,) 
Lord  George  was  not  the  only  person  he  dreaded  as  a  rival.  There 
were  abundance  of  gentlemen  in  the  army,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Mr 
Murray,  but  his  early  favour  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  excluding 
most  of  them  from  the  prince's  presence  and  acquaintance.  All  those 
gentlemen  that  joined  the  prince  after  Murray  were  made  known  un* 
der  the  character  he  thought  fit  to  give  of  them,  and  all  employments 
about  the  prince's  person,  and  many  in  the  army,  were  of  his  nomina- 
tion. These  he  filled  with  such  as,  he  had  reason  to  think,  would 
never  thwart  his  measures,  but  be  content  to  be  his  tools  and  creatures 
without  aspiring  higher.  Thus  some  pUces  of  the  greatest  trust  and 
importance  were  given  to  little  insignificant  fellows,  while  there  were 
abundance  of  gentlemen  of  figure  and  merit,  that  had  no  employment 
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it  all,  and  who  might  have  been  of  great  use  had  they  been  properly 
employed.*'* 

Till  the  sirge  of  Carlisle,  Secretary  Murray  had  been  able  to 
diflgaise  his  jealousy  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  from  his  high 
military  attainments,  had  been  able  hitherto  to  rule  the  council ;  but, 
on  that  occasion,  the  secretary  displayed  hb  hostility  openly,  and 
Lord  George  thereupon  resigned  his  command  as  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals of  the  array.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Lord  George  were  these.  It  appears  that,  before  the 
blockading  party  left  Brampton,  he  desired  Charles  to  giro  him  some 
idea  of  the  terms  his  royal  highness  would  accept  of  from  Carlisle,  not 
with  the  Tiew  of  obtaining  powers  to  conclude  a  capitulation,  but  merely 
to  enable  him  to  adjust  the  terms  according  to  the  prince's  intentions^ 
and  thereby  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  Charles  not  being  able  to  come 
to  any  resolution  before  Lord  George's  departure,  his  lordship  begged 
of  him  to  send  his  instructions  after  him,  that  he  might  know  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  event  of  an  offer  of  surrender  by  the  city  ;  but 
the  secretary  interposed,  and  told  Lord  George  plainly,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  terms  of  c^itulation  as  a  matter  within  his  province,  and  with 
which  Lord  George  had  no  right  to  interfere.t  Lord  George  has  not 
communicated  the  answer  he  gave  to  Murray  on  thb  occasion.  The  part 
of  the  army  destined  for  the  blockade,  though  willing  to  take  their  turn 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  averse  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  it 
Their  commander  was  aware  of  this  feeling,  and^  in  a  letter  written  to 
his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Har- 
bery,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
proposed  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  both  parties.  After 
alluding  to  the  indefiuigable  exertions  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  who  had 
himself  wrought  in  the  trenches  to  encourage  his  men  to  erect  the 
battery,  and  the  great  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Lord  George  requested  the  marqub  to  represent  to  the 
prince,  that  the  men  posted  upon  the  blockade  would  not  expose  them- 
selves, either  in  trenches  or  in  the  open  air  within  cannon  shot,  or  eveu 
within  musket  shot  of  the  town,  but  by  turns  with  the  rest  of  the  aimy  ; 
and  he  proposed  that  it  should  be  decided  by  lot  who  should  mount  guard 
the  first  night,  second  night,  and  so  on.  To  carry  the  views  of  hb  men 
into  effect.  Lord  George  proposed  the  following  plan,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  council  of  war,  viz.  that  fifty  men  should  be  draughted 
out  of  each  of  the  battalions  that  remained  at  Brampton,  with  proper  offi- 
cers, and  at  least  two  majors  out  of  the  six  battalions ;  and  that  these 
should  be  sent  to  Butcherly,  within  a  mile  of  the  battery  ;  and  that  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  might  be  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  battery, 
the  six  battalions  would  in  this  way  furnbh  two  guards,  in  addition  to 
which,  he  proposed  that  two  additional  guards  should  be  draughted,  one 
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from  the  Athole  brigade*  and  the  other  from  General  Gordon's  and  Lord 
Ogilvy's  regiments ;  and»  by  the  time  these  four  guards  had  senred  in 
rotation,  he  reckoned  that  the  city  would  be  taken,  or  the  blockade  re- 
moved. A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Brampton  upon  this  proposal, 
which  came  to  the  resolution,  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  body,  which 
formed  the  blockade,  had  taken  their  turn  as  guards,  the  division  of 
the  army  at  Brampton  should  march  in  a  body,  and  form  the  blockade, 
but  that  no  detachments  should  be  sent  from  the  different  corps;  nor  did 
the  council  think  it  fair  to  order  any  such,  as  these  corps  had  had 
all  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh.* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  resignation  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Prince  Charles,  dated  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  threw  up  his  commission,  assigning  as  his  reason  the  little 
weight  which  his  advice,  as  a  general  officer,  had  with  his  royal  high- 
ness. He,  however,  stated,  that  as  he  had  ever  had  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart,  **  and  in  particular  to  the  king,**  he  would  serve  as 
a  volunteer,  and  that  it  was  his  design  to  be  that  night  in  the  trenches. 
In  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  the  same  day  to  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  he  stated  that  he  was  constantly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  going 
on  in  the  army,  and  that  he  was  determined  never  again  to  act  as  an  of- 
ficer ;  but  that  as  a  volunteer,  he  would  show  that  no  man  wished  more  to 
the  cause,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  service. 
At  the  request  of  the  marquis,  who  infornjed  Lord  George  that  Charles 
wished  to  see  him.  Lord  George  waited  upon  the  prince,  who  appears 
to  have  received  him  dryly.  On  being  informed  by  Lord  George,  that 
he  had  attended  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  prince,  Charies 
denied  that  he  had  required  his  attendance,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
nothing  particular  to  say  to  him.  His  lordship  then  repeated  his  offer 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  Charies  told  him  he  might  do  so,  and  here  tlie 
conversation  ended.  In  a  conversation  which  took  place  afterwards, 
between  Lord  George  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  former  entered 
into  some  details,  to  show  that  in  hb  station,  as  lieutenant-general,  he 
had  had  no  authority,  and  that  others  had  usurped  the  office  of  general, 
by  using  the  name  of  the  prince.  He  complained  that,  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  drudgery,  every  thing  of  moment  was  done  without  his 
knowledge  or  advice.  He  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  had  ventur- 
ed his  all, — ^life,  fortune,  and  fiunily, — in  short,  every  thing  but  his  hon- 
our,-^hat,  as  to  the  last,  he  had  some  to  lose,  but  none  to  gain,  in  the 
way  things  were  managed,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  resolved  upon  a 
private  station,  f 

Although  it  does  not  appear  from  the  letters  of  Lord  George  Murray, 
referred  to,  that  he  resigned  his  commission  from  a  dislike  to  servo 
under  the  duke  of  Perth,  who  had,  in  reality,  acted  as  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  siege ;  yet  it  is  generally  understood,  that  this  was  one  of 


•  Jaoofalts  Msmolni.  u,  iO-BO, 
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the  reaaotis,  if  not  the  principal*  which  indaeed  him  to  resign.  This 
view  aeems  to  derive  support  from  the  circomstanoe  of  hb  accepting  the 
chief  command,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  on  the  resignation  of 
the  duke  of  Perth.  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  who  was  with  the  army 
It  the  time,  gives  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  this  aflhir : — 

**  This  command  of  the  duke  of  Perth  had  like  to  have  had  bad  con* 
seqneoces.  It  was  not  so  much  relished  by  some  of  the  prince's  friends 
as  It  had  been  by  hb  enemies.  It  seems  it  had  not  gone  well  down 
with  Lord  George  Murray ;  for  about  the  time  Cariisle  surrendered,  he 
had  resigned  hb  commission  of  lieutenant-general,  and  acquainted  the 
prince,  that  henceforward  he  would  serve  as  a  volunteer.  It  would  be 
rash  in  me  to  pretend  to  determine  whether  ambition,  or  zeal  for  the 
prince's  service,  determined  Lord  George  to  take  thb  step ;  or,-~if  both 
had  a  share  in  it,— which  was  predominant.  It  belongs  only  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  to  judge  of  an  action  which  might  have  proceeded 
from  very  different  motives.  The  duke  of  Perth  was  an  older  lieute 
nant-general  than  Lord  George  Murray.  Hitherto  they  had  had  separate 
commands,  and  did  not  interfere  with  one  another  till  thb  siege,  when 
the  duke  of  Perth  acted  as  principal  commander,  having  directed  the 
attack,  signed  the  capitulation,  and  given  orders  in  the  town  till  the 
prince's  arrival.  Thb  was  a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign :  it 
was  perhaps  not  agreeable  for  Lord  George  to  serve  under  the  duke  of 
Perth,  who  was  certainly  much  inferior  to  him  in  years  and  experience. 
He  thought  himself  the  fittest  man  in  the  army  to  be  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  he  was  not  the  only  person  who  thought  so.  Had  it  been  left  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  choose  a  general,  Lord  George  would 
have  carried  it  by  vast  odds  against  the  duke  of  Perth ;  but  there  was 
another  pretext  which  was  more  insisted  ou,  as  less  offensive  to  the  duke 
of  Perth,  who  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed,  even  by  those  who  did 
not  wbh  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  and  that  was  his  religion, 
which,  they  said,  made  him  incapable  of  having  any  command  in  £ng« 
land.  It  was  upon  tliis  the  greatest  stress  was  laid  by  those  that  com- 
plained of  the  duke's  command.  They  said  that  in  England,  Roman 
catholics  were  excluded  from  all  employments,  civil  and  military,  by 
laws  anterior  to  the  Revolution, — that  these  laws,  whether  reasonable  or 
not,  ought  to  subsist  until  they  were  repealed, — ^tbat  a  contrary  conduct, 
without  a  visible  necessity  for  it,  would  confirm  all  which  had  been 
spread  of  late,  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press,  of  the  prince's  designs 
to  overturn  the  constitution,  both  in  church  and  state, — that  indeed  the 
prince,  in  his  present  circumstances,  could  not  be  blamed  for  allowing  a 
Roman  catholic  the  command  of  a  regiment  he  had  raised,  or  even  a 
more  extensive  command,  if  a  superiority  of  genius  and  military  ex- 
perience  entitled  him  to  it ;  but  these  reasons  could  not  be  alleged  for 
the  duke  of  Perth.  A  good  deal  to  this  purpose  was  commonly  talked 
in  the  army,  and  by  some  people  with  great  warmth.  A  gentleman 
who  had  been  witness  to  such  conversation,  and  dreaded  nothing  so 
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much  as  diasensioo  in  a  cause  that  could  never  succeed  but  by  unani- 
mity»  resolved  to  speak  to  the  duke  of  Perth  upon  this  ungrateful  sub- 
ject He  had  obscarved,  that  those  that  were  loudest  in  their  complaints 
were  least  inclined  to  give  themselves  any  trouble  in  finding  out  a  remedy. 
The  duke,  who  at  this  time  was  happy»  but  not  elevated  by  his  success, 
reasoned  very  coolly  upon  the  matter.  He  could  never  be  convinced, 
that  it  was  unreasonable  that  he  should  have  the  principal  command. 
But  when  it  was  represented  to  him,  that  since  that  opinion  prevailed, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  the  prince's  afiairs  might  equally  suffer,  he 
took  his  resolution  in  a  moment,  said  he  never  had  any  thing  in  view 
but  the  prince's  interest,  and  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  every  thing  to  it. 
And  he  was  as  good  as  bu  word,  for  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
acquainting  the  prince  with  the  complaints  that  were  against  him,  insist- 
ed upon  being  allowed  to  give  up  his  command,  and  to  serve  henceforth 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  A  plain  narrative  of  the  duke  of  Perth's 
behaviour  on  this  delicate  occasion,  is  the  best  encomium  that  can  be 
made  of  it.  By  this  means.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  resumed 
his  place,  became  general  of  the  army,  under  the  prince ;  for  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Athole,  *  .who  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  took  nothing 
upon  him."  f 


*  Mimiuit  of  TuUlbsnlliM. 
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TIm  following  k  A  copy  of  s  note,  or  memorandum  holograph  of  the  prinoa,  among 
tho  Smart  Fapon,  In  tho  pom—ion  of  hit  M^lasty,  in  relation  Co  Lord  George  Murray. 
That  part  of  It  which  rehitae  to  the  hatUe  of  CuUoden,  wlU  be  afkerwarda  noticed. 

^lA  0(eorge  ooniider(ed)  being  very  bad  before  Joining  y*  P(rinoe)  at  P(eith.) 
Hlf  refuting  to  make  the  tiege  of  Carlltle,  which  P(rinoe)  undertook  himtelf,  after  he 
layd  doun  hit  oomiUon,  and  y  D(uke)  of  P(erth)  opened  the  trencher  by  y  Ft  ordeia 
they  turrendered  at  dlteretSon,  at  by  the  oountenanoe  the  P.  made,  it  miade  them  beUeve 
hit  army  wat  Ten  T(houtand)  M(en)  and  cannon  of  four-and-twenty,  tho*  in  reality  he 
had  bearly  Three  T.  fitting  all,  and  only  four  Swediih  field  pleoet  of  4  poundera.  A 
little  before  y«  latt  unfonunato  B(attle)  lA,  O.  M.  undertook  the  aUack  of  the  Poate  of 
Bier  Caatell,  where  y  Htttlan  T(roope)  were,  and  he  took  an  officer,  which  he  tent 
back  without  to  much  at  eontulUng  the  P.  Thlt  It  a  thing  to  contrary  to  all  rule^  or 
any  military  pracUca>  that  no  one  that  hat  the  leatt  tente  can  be  guilty  of  without  tome 
prlvat  reton  of  hit  own,  \l^hen  y«  enemy  wat  to  much  aproching,  and  teeming  to  be 
determined  to  alack  ua  huHy  at  Invemett,  Iff  wee  did  not  them  y  P.  caled  a  Coundll  of 
war  on  y«  16  May,  (thould  be  16ch  April,)  when  all  y  chlfll  were  astembled,  and  lA  O. 
M.— y*  P.  let  OTory  one  tpake  before  him.  I>.  G.  M.  wat  the  latt,  and  he  propoeed  to 
alack  him  that  night  at  y«  beet  ezpedlentt  thlt  wat  jutt  what  y  P.  intended,  but  had 
kept  it  in  hit  braat.  Y*  P.  then  embraced,  L'.  G.  M.  aproved  H,  and  oned  it  wat  hit 
priject;  It  wat  agreed  upon.  But  then  It  wat  (inetUon  of  y  manor.  It  It  to  be  ohier?- 
ed,  that  y^  P.  propoeed  to  keep  F.  Auguttut»  and  to  make  It  tearve  at  a  pleace  of  rtllelng 
in  eaae  of  a  deftto.    But  that  wat  nnanlmoody  refect  by  y  chiffi,  to  k  wat  bloon  up." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Inexpliable  eonduck  of  Manbal  Wad»— Charles  holdf  a  council  of  war,  which  nnlvM 
to  march  ooiith^Dopartiire  of  the  Hlfhlmd  army  from  Carlltle^ArriTW  al  Man- 
choilor— Formation  of  tho  Manchestor  rsgimenl^Dopartaro  of  the  Highland  army 
from  Muichottor,  and  arrival  at  Derby^ Alarm  at  London— Coandl  of  war  htU  at 
Uerby^Delermlnatlon  of  Charles  to  march  to  London— Ho  is  OTormlod  by  his  coun- 
dl,  which  rssolTss  to  retreal— Proposal  of  Charles  to  march  into  Walss  also  r^ected 
—Extraordinary  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan«  Secretary  Murray,  and  olbsti— 
•Second  meeting  of  the  council— >Resolntion  to  retreat  adhered  to— NegotiatloBS  of  the 
CheTsller's  agents  with  France— Arrival  of  Priors  Henry,  brother  of  Charies,  In 
Frsnoe— Treaty  of  Fentainebleau^French  ezpediUon  under  Lord  John  Dmmmond 
—His  anriral  and  proesadings— Retreat  of  the  Highknd  army  to  Scotland— Skirmish 
at  Clifton— R»-captnra  of  Carilsie. 

Althodoh  Marshal  Wade  must  have  been  duly  apprised  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Highland  army  in  England,  yet  it  was  not  until  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  their  march  to  Brampton,  and  of  their 
probable  advance  upon  Newcastle,  that  he  began  to  move.  He  set 
out  from  Newcastle  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  the  day  after  the 
surrender  of  Carlisle ;  but  a  deep  snow,  which  had  just  fidlen,  retarded 
hb  march  so  much,  that  his  army  did  not  reach  Ovington  till  eight 
o'clock  that  night  Nest  day  he  advanced  to  Hexham,  where  the  first 
column  of  his  army  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the 
rear  did  not  get  up  till  near  midnight  The  army,  unable  to  proceed  fiu*- 
ther  on  account  of  the  snow,  encamped  on  a  moor  near  the  town,  and 
the  men  were  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  straw  to  repose  upon 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  kindled  large  fires  all  over  the  ground  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  from  the  cold,  which  was  unusually  severe.*  At  Hex* 
ham.  Wade  was  informed  of  the  reduction  of  Carlisle.  He  remained 
there  three  days  in  the  espectation  of  a  thaw ;  but  the  road  to  Carlisle 
continuing  impassable,  he  returned  to  Newcastle,  which  he  reached  on 
the  twenty-second  of  November.f  The  conduct  of  Marshal  Wade,  in 
delaying  his  march  from  Newcastle,  has  been  justly  censured,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  made  a  movement  in  advance  upon  Car- 

*  Profeesor  MacJaurin,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  in  reluming  to  Edinburgh  from 
Tork^  whither  he  had  fled  on  the  entrance  of  the  Highland  army  into  the  capital,  caught 
a  e»ld  on  the  road,  during  Thursday,  the  14th  of  NoTomber,  and  the  tiro  following  daysi 
from  the  BfTwin  of  which  he  iierer  recovered. — CuUoden  Faptrtt  p*  SOB. 
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lisle  about  the  time  the  losargentB  marched  to  Brampton,  that  town  woold 
have  been  saved. 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  success  which  had  attended  Charles's  arms 
in  England,  spread  a  general  alarm  through  all  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  extended  even  to  the  capital  itself.  Such  was 
the  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all  class- 
es, that  whilst  the  moat  trifling  article  of  good  news  led  them  to  indulge 
in  the  most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy,  the  smallest  reverse  of 
fortune  plunged  them  into  the  most  abject  distress.  Sir  Andrew  Mit* 
chell,  alluding  to  this  circumstance  in  a  letter  to  President  Forbes,  says, 
that  if  he  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  know  the  natural 
bravery  of  the  people,  he  should  have  formed  a  very  false  opinion  of 
them  from  their  demeanour  at  the  period  in  question.* 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Carlisle  was  known  in  Lon- 
don, the  government  resolved  to  assemble  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
in  Staffordshire,  under  Sir  John  Ligonier,  an  officer  of  considerable 
military  experience.  For  this  purpose.  Sir  John  left  Ix^ndon  on  the 
twenty-first  of  November,  taking  along  with  him  nine  old  battalions, 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  part  of  his  own  regiment  of  horse.  In 
addition  to  this  and  the  other  army  under  Wade,  a  third  army,  to  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  his  majesty,  was  ordered  to 
be  raised,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  London  for  its  protection. 
The  city  and  castle  of  Chester  were  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  and 
the  town  of  Liverpool  raised  a  regiment  of  seven  hundred  men,  who 
were  clothed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  mustered  at  Carlisle,  the  prince's  army  amounted  only  to  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men.f  The  idea  of  marching  to  London  and 
overturning  the  government  with  such  a  force,  in  the  face  of  three  armies 
and  a  numerous  militia,  amounting  In  all  to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
could  scarcely  have  been  entertained  by  any  adventurer,  however  san- 
guine his  hopes  may  have  been ;  but  Charles  was  so  full  of  his  object, 
thai  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  great  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  which  he 
imagined  would  be  surmounted  by  the  tried  valour  of  his  troops,  and 
the  junction  of  a  considerable  party  in  England  devoted  to  his  cause. 

To  determine  upon  the  course  to  be  next  pursued,  Charles  called  a 
council  of  war  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  Carlisle,  in  which  differ- 
ent opinions  were  maintained.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  either 
an  invasion  from  France,  or  an  insurrection  in  England,  some  of  the 
members  proposed  returning  to  Scotland,  where  a  defensive  war  could 
be  carried  on  till  such  time  as  the  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
resume  offensive  operations.  Others  were  for  remaining  at  Cariisle,  and 
quartering  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  till  they  saw  whether  there 


•  Cullo<*en  Papera,  p.  26S. 

t  Ills  CbaTsUer  Johntioue  aayt  it  did  not  exceed  4vfiOO;  and  Maxwvll  of  Kirkoonnol, 
ibat  it  amounted  to  4,400. 
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flhottid  be  any  iDdicatioDB  of  a  rising  in  England*  A  third  party  pro- 
posed that  they  should  march  to  Newcastle  and  engage  Wade's  army. 
A  foarth»  that  the  army  should  continue  its  route  to  London  by  the 
west  or  Lancashire  road,  in  support  of  which  opinion  they  urged  this 
argument,  that  being  now  in  possession  of  Carlisle,  they  had,  at  the 
wont,  a  safe  retreat  This  last  proposal  being  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  prince  s  own  sentiments,  he  declared  that  his  opinion  of  marching 
dire^y  to  London,  in  terms  of  the  resolution  entered  into  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  in  no  respect  altered  since  he  entered  England*  Lord 
Geoige  Murray,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  was  then  desired 
by  the  prince  to  give  his  opinion.  His  lordship  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  question ;.  stated  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
the  different  opinions ;  and  concluded,  by  observing,  that  for  himself  he 
could  not  venture  to  advise  his  royal  highness  to  march  tar  into  Eng* 
land,  without  receiving  more  encouragement  from  the  country  than  he 
had  hitherto  got;  but  he  was  persuaded,  that  if  his  royal  highness 
was  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  what  could  be  expected,  and  would 
march  south,  hb  army,  though  small,  would  follow  him.  After  Lord 
George  had  done  speaking,  Charles  immediately  said  he  would  venture 
the  triaL  In  giving  his  opinion.  Lord  George  says  he  spoke  with  the 
more  caution,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  his  resignation.* 

As  a  considerable  number  of  men  had  been  collected  at  Perth  since 
the  prince's  departure  from  Scotland,  and  more  were  on  their  way 
thither  from  the  north,  Charles,  before  leaving  Carlisle  for  the  south, 
sent  Madauchlan  of  Madauchlan  to  Scotland  with  an  order  to  Lord 
Strathallan,  to  march  with  all  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  join 
the  army  in  England ;  but  this  order  was  dbregarded. 

Whilst  encamped  at  Duddingston,  the  Highlanders  preferred  sleeping 
in  the  open  air,  and  had  with  difficulty  been  prevailed  upon  to  use  the 
tents  which  had  been  captured  at  Preston,  and  provided  at  Edinburgh* 
These  tents  were  packed  up  for  the  campaign  in  England;  but  the 
party,  to  whose  care  they  were  intrusted,  most  unaccountably  left  the 
whole  of  them  at  Lockerby  along  with  other  baggage*  The  whole,  con* 
sisting  of  thirty  cart-loads,  were  captured  by  a  party  of  country  people^ 
who  carried  them  to  Dumfries*  After  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,*  Loch- 
iel  went  with  a  party  to  reclaim  the  baggage,  failing  which,  he  was 
ordered  to  exact  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  town ;  but  before  he 
reached  Dumfries  he  was  recalled.  The  army,  therefore,  being  now 
without  tents,  and  the  season  very  severe,  it  was  resolved  so  to  arrange 
(he  order  of  march  as  to  get  the  army  accommodated  in  the  towns* 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  determined  that  one  part  of  the  army  should  pre- 
cede the  other  by  a  day's  march,  the  second  division  always  occupying 


•  Lord  Georgv  BIaritiy*t  Narratfre,  Jacobite  Memolra,  p.  46.    Home's  Worki,  toL 
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the  quarters  evacuated  by  the  first ;  but  that,  where  the*  couDtry  would 
admit  of  it»  there  should  be  only  half-a-day  s  march  betwixt  them.* 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  first  division,  commanded  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  left  Carlisle  on  the  twentieth  of  November.  It  oonsistedi  with 
the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  which  being  appointed  to 
guard  the  thirteen  cannon  and  ammunition,  was  not  included  in  either  di 
vision,  of  the  whole  of  the  low  country  regiments,f  six  in  number,  with  the 
life-guards  under  Lord  Elcho,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  the  division. 
Each  of  these  regiments  led  the  van  in  its  turn.  This  division  reached 
Penrith  the  same  day,  having  performed  a  march  of  eighteen  miles. 
The  second  division,  consisting  of  the  clan  regiments  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry,  headed  by  the  prince  in  person,  left  Carlisle  next  day, 
and  arrived  at  Penrith  that  night,  and  entered  the  quarters  occupied  by 
the  first  division,  which  marched  the  same  day  to  Shap,  where  it  pass* 
ud  the  night)  In  the  march  of  the  prince's  division  the  cavalry  al- 
ways marched  at  its  head,  and  each  of  the  clan  regiments  led  the  van 
by  turns,  agreeably  to  the  pUin  observed  by  the  division  under  Lord 
George  Murray.  A  garrison  of  about  two  hundred  men  was  left  in 
Carlisle  under  the  command  of  one  Hamilton,  who  had  been  made  de- 
puty-governor under  the  duke  of  Perth,  on  whom  the  governorship  had 
been  conferred.§ 

On  reaching  Penrith,  Charles,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  the  march 
of  Wade  from  Newcastle,  and  of  his  arrival  at  Hexham.  Resolved  to 
return  to  Carlisle  and  give  battle  to  Wade,  should  he  advance  upon  that 
city,  Charles  remained  all  the  nei^t  day  at  Penrith,  waiting  for  further 
intelligence  of  the  marshal's  movements;  but  receiving  information  from 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  still  remained' with  his  horse  at  Brampton,  that 
the  English  general  was  on  his  way  back  to  Newcastle,  Charles  marched 
to  Kendal  on  the  twenty-third.  *  The  van  of  the  army,  which  had  ar- 
rived at  Kendal  on  the  previous  day,  'marched  on  the  twenty-third  to 
Lancaster,  where  it  halted  for  the  night  The  prince  resumed  his  march 
on  the  twentyrfifth,  and  reached  Lancaster,  on  which  day  the  first  di- 
vision went  to  Garstang.  On  the  twenty-sixth  the  whole  army  reached 
Preston,  where  they  halted  till  the  twenty-seventh.    Recollecting  the 


•  Kirkoonnel  M& 

t  So  called,  to  ditUiigulsh  thorn  lh>iii  tho  dan  regfinonta,  though  tho  greater  part  were 
Highlanden,  and  wore  the  Highland  garb,  which  was  indeed  the  dress  of  the  whule 
urmy,— 'Ibid. 

I  Charles^  daring  his  tuy  at  Carlisle,  lived  in  the  house  of  a  Mr  Hymer,  an  attorney, 
to  whom  he  jkaid  twenty  guineas,  being  five  guineas  ptr  diam,  for  the  use  of  his  houses 
as  noted  In  the  prince's  household  book,  ncently  published  in  the  Jacobite  Memoirs. 
James  Oib,  his  master  of  household,  appears  to  have  grudged  t/harles*s  liberality,  as  he 
observes  that  Hymer  furnished  nothing,  not  even  coal  or  candle ;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  and  his  wlOs  had  tvwy  day  two  dishes  of  meat  at  dinner,  and  as  many  at  supper,  at 
the  cost  of  the  prince.  But  Charlei's  liberality  was  not  confined  to  lundlords,  for  Gib 
states,  that  whenever  he  happened  to  pass  even  a  night  In  a  genUeman*s  house,  his  or- 
dinary custom  was  to  give  at  least  five  guineas  of  *  drink-money'  to  the  servants. 

\  Kirkoonnel  MS.  jHcobite  Memoirs,  p.  40^ 
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fate  of  the  Highland  army  at  Preston  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
the  Highlanders  had  imbibed  an  idea  that  they  would  never  get  beyond 
that  town ;  but  Lord  George  Murray,' on  being  informed  of  it,  dispelled 
this  superstitious  dread  by  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Ribble,  and 
quartering  a  considerable  number  of  his  men  on  the  other  aide  of  that 
river.* 

During  his  progress  to  Preston,  Charles  received  no  marks  of  at* 
tachment  firom  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  country  through  which 
he  pasaed ;  but  at  Preston  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  acclamations  and 
the  ringing  of  beUs.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  Mr  Townley,  a 
catholic  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  French  service,  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen,  no  person  of  any  note  joined  .him.  By  dint 
of  entreaty  a  few  recruits  were  indeed  raised;  but  it  was  not  with 
such  levies  that  Charles  could  expect  to  strengthen  his  army.  At  Pres- 
ton Charies  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  he  repeated  the  assurances 
he  alleged  he  had  received  from  his  English  partisans,  and  gave  them 
fresh  hopes  of  being  joined  by  them  on  their  arrival  at  Manchester.  The 
Highland  chiefs  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  their  march.  Lord 
George  Murray  proposed  to  march  with  his  column  to  Liverpool,  and 
to  join  the  other  division  at  Macclesfield;  but  this  proposal  was  over- 
ruled.f 

Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  Highland  army  left  Preston 
and  marched  to  Wigan,^  where  they  passed  the  night  Next  day  the 
whole  army  entered  Manchester,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  illuminated  their  houses,  and  lighted  up  bonfires  in  the  even- 
ing, to  express  their  joy.  The  same  evening  one  Dickson,  a  sergeant, 
enlisted  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston, 
presented  a  hundred  and  eighty  recruits  whom  he  had  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  day  in  Manchester.  This  young  Scotchman,  whom  the 
Chevalier  represents  to  have  been  **  as  brave  and  intrepid  as  a  lion,*' 
disappointed  at  his  own  ill  success  in  raising  recruits  at  Preston,  had 
requested  permission  fit>m  Johnstone,  in  whose  company  he  was,  to 
proceed  to  Manchester— a  day's  march  before  the  army — to  make  sure  of 
some  recruits  before  it  should  arrive  there.  The  Chevalier  reproved  him 
sharply  for  entertaining  so  wild  and  extravagant  a  project,  which  would  ex- 
pose him  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  and  hanged,  and  ordered  him  back 
to  his  company ;  but  Dickson,  reckless  of  consequences,  quitted  Pres- 
ton on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  with  his  mistress  and  a  drum- 
mer, and  travelling  all  night,  entered  Manchester  next  morning,  and 
immediately  began  to  beat  up  for  recruits  for  '*  The  Yellow  Haired  Lad- 
die." Conceiving  that  the  Highland  army  was  at  hand,  the  populace  at 
first  did  not  interrupt  him ;  but  when  they  ascertained  that  the  army 

•  Loekhart  rapera,  vol.  H.  p.  467. 
f  jMobile  Memoirs,  p.  SSL 

\  At  WigMi,  Cbaiifls  gave  **  a  woman**  ten  guineas  for  oike  night  for  the  use  of  her 
houses  her  husband,  '*  a  squire,  being  from  home.*'— /foMcAoM  Book, 
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would  not  arrive  till  the  evening,  they  surrounded  him  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  with  the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner  dead  or  alive.  Dick- 
son presented  his  blunderbuss,  charged  with  slugs,  threatening  to  blow 
out  the  brains  of  those  who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the 
two  who  accompanied  him ;  and  by  turning  round  continually,  facing 
in  all  directions,  and  behaving  like  a  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle 
which  a  crowd  of  people  had  formed  around  him.  Having  contrived 
for  some  time  to  manoBuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester,  who  were  attached  to  the  house  pf  Stuart,  took  arms,  and 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  rescue  him  from  the  fiiry  of  the 
mob ;  so  that  he  had  soon  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who 
dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  very  short  time.  Dickson  now  triumphed  in 
his  turn ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  he  proudly 
paraded  undisturbed  the  whole  day  with  hb  drummer,  enlbting  all  who 
offered  themselves.  That  evening,  on  presenting  his  recruits,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  expenses  did  not  exceed  three 
guineas.  This  adventure  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town  of  Manchester,  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a  drummer,  and  a  girl.* 

The  van  of  the  prince's  army,  consbting  of  a  hundred  horse,  entered 
Manchester  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- eighth  of  November,  and,  to 
magnify  their  numbers,  ordered  quarters  to  be  prepared  for  ten  thousand 
men.  Another  party  of  cavalry  entered  the  town  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Charles  himself,  accom- 
panied by  the  main  body,  marched  in  on  foot,  surrounded  by  a  select 
body  of  the  dans.  He  wore  on  thb  occasion  a  light  tartan  plaid  belted 
with  a  blue  sash,  a  grey  wig,  and  a  blue  velvet  bonnet  with  silver  lace, 
having  a  white  rose  in  the  centre  of  tlie  top,  by  which  latter  badge 
he  was  dbtinguished  firom  hb  general  officers,  who  wore  their  cockades 
on  one  side.f  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  through  which  the 
Highlanders  had  passed,  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  was  proclaimed. 
The  belb  of  the  town  were  rung,  and  in  the  evening  an  illumination 
was  made  and  bonfires  lighted,  by  orders  of  the  prince,  who  also  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  all  persons,  who  had  public  money  in  their 
hands,  to  pay  it  into  hb  treasury.  The  army  halted  a  day  at  Man- 
chester and  beat  up  for  recruits.  They  were  joined  by  some  young 
men  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  town,  by  several  substantial 
tradesmen  and  farmers,  and  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  common  men. 
These,  with  the  recruits  raised  bv  Dickson,  were  formed  into  a  corps 
called  the  Manchester  regiment,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Mr  Townley,   on   whom  the   rank  of  Colonel  was   conferred.     Thb 


•  Johnstone'*  Memoln,  p.  68.    This  fiatement  of  (ho  Chovalbr  JohiiiUnio  It  oorrclior. 
•led  in  ihe  nuiin  bj  a  contemporary  journal  in  Marchant,  p.  197. 
t  Boyie,  p  10& 
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regiment  oerer  exceeded  three  hundred  men,  and  were  all  the  Engluh 
who  ever  openly  declared  for  the  prince** 

Thoagh  Charles's  reception  at  Mancheeter  had  been  rather  flattering^ 
yet  the  enoouragement  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  proceed, 
and  a  retreat  now  began  to  be  talked  of.  One  of  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray's friends  ventured  to  hint  to  him  that  he  thought  they  had  advanced 
&r  enough,  as  neither  of  the  events  they  had  anticipated,  of  an  insnr* 
rection  in  England,  or  a  landing  from  France,  were  likely  to  take  place. 
Lord  George,  who,  it  is  understood,  had  always  a  retreat  in  view,  if  not 
supported  by  a  party  in  England  or  by  succours  from  abroad,  said 
that  they  might  make  a  farther  trial  by  going  as  far  as  Derby,  but 
that  if  they  did  not  receive  greater  encouragement  than  they  had  yet 
met  with,  he  would  propose  a  retreat  to  the  prince.f 

Conceiving  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Charles  to  march  by  Chester 
into  Wales,  the  bridges  over  the  Mersey,  on  the  road  to  Chester,  had 
been  broken  down  by  order  of  the  authorities ;  but  this  precaution  was 
quite  unnecessary.  After  halting  a  day  at  Manchester  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Macclesfield  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  December,  in  two 
divisions.  One  took  the  road  to  Stockport,  and  the  other  that  to 
Knottesford.  The  bridge  near  Stockport  having  been  broken  down, 
Charles  passed  the  river  with  the  water  up  to  his  middle.  At  Knottes- 
ford the  other  division  crossed  the  river  over  temporary  bridges,  made 
chiefly  out  of  poplar  trees  laid  length-ways  with  planks  across.  The 
horse  and  artillery  crossed  at  Chedle-ford.  In  the  evening  both  divi- 
sions joined  at  Macclesfield,  where  they  passed  the  nighty 

At  Macclesfield  Charles  received  intelligence  that  the  army  of 
Ligonier,  of  which  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand, was  on  its  march,  and  was  quartered  at  Litchfield,  Coventry, 
Stafford,  and  Newcastle-under-Line.  The  prince  resolved  to  march 
for  Derby.  To  conceal  their  intentions  from  the  enemy,  Lord  George 
Murray  offered  to  go  with  a  division  of  the  army  to  Congleton,  which 
lay  on  the  direct  road  to  Litchfield,  by  which  movement  he  expected 
that  the  duke  would  collect  his  army  in  a  body  at  Litchfield,  and  there- 
by leave  the  road  to  Derby  open.§  This  proposal  having  been  agreed 
to,  Lord  George  went  next  day  with  his  division  to  Congleton,  whence 
he  despatched  Colonel  Ker  at  night  with  a  party  towards  New- 
castle-under-Line,  whither  the  duke  of  Kingston  had  retired  with  his 
horse,  on  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders,  to  get  intelligence  of  the 
enemy.  Ker  came  to  a  village  within  three  miles  of  Newcastle,  and 
bad  almost  surprised  a  party  of  dragoons ;  but  he  succeeded  in  seising 
one  Weir,  a  noted  spy,  who  bad  been  at  Edinburgh  all  the  time  the 
prince  was  there,  and  who  had  kept  hovering  about  the  army  during 
its  march  to  give  intelligence  of  its  motions.!     The  main  body  of  the 

*  Kirkconml  MS.  Johnstons't  Memoirs,  p.  68.    f  Kirkoonnel  MflL  |  BoyM^  p.  104. 

$  Lord  George  Murniy'e  Narrative,  fn  Jaooblie  Memoin,  p.  fiS. 

I  Wben  Weir  waelaiieii,  Mr  Maxwell  laye  **iie  was  immediiitely  iitiown  to  be  tlie 
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royal  army,  which  was  posted  at  Newcastle-under-Lioe»  on  hearing  of 
the  march  of  the  division  of  the  Highland  army  upon  Congleton,  re* ' 
treated  towards  Litchfield,  and  other  bodies  that  were  beyond  Newcastle 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  near  that  town,  by  which  move 
ments  the  design  of  Lord  George  Murray  was  completely  answered. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  duke,  Lord  George  Murray, 
after  passing  the  night  at  Congleton,  went  off  early  next  morning  with 
bb  division,  and  turning  to  the  left,  passed  through  Leek,  and  arrived 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  evening.  Charles,  who  had  halted  a  day  at  Mac- 
clesfield, took  the  road  to  Dferby  by  Gawsworth,  and  entered  Leek  shortly 
after  the  other  division  had  left  it.  He  would  have  remained  there  till 
next  morning ;  but  as  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  keep  his  army  divided 
at  such  a  short  distance  from  the  royal  forces,  whomight  fall  upon  either 
division,  he  set  out  from  Leek  about  midnight,  and  joined  the  other 
column  at  Ashbourne  early  in  the  morning.*  The  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  had  been  posted  in  the  town  of  Derby,  with  a  body  of  seven 
hundred  militia,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Highland  army  had 
retired  from  the  town  on  the  preceding  evening.f 

On  the  fourth  of  December  Charles  put  the  first  division  of  hb  army 
iq  motion,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  hb  van-guard,  consbt- 
ing  of  thirty .  horse,  entered  Derby  and  ordered  quarters  for  nine 
thousand  men*  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Lord  Elcho 
arrived  with  the  life-guards  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  on  horse- 
back. These  were  followed,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  the  main 
body,  which  entered  in  detached  parties  to  make  the  army  appear  as 
numerous  as  represented.  Charles  himself  did  not  arrive  till  the  dusk 
of  the  evening ;  he  entered  the  town  on  foot,  and  took  up  his  quarters 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Exeter.}  During  the  day  the  belb 
were  rung,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  at  night     The  magbtrates  were 


Mine  penon  that  had  been  employed  in  that  butlnen  in  Flandera,  the  year  before.  It 
was  propoied  to  hang  him  immediately,  in  punishment  of  what  he  liad  done,  and  to  pre- 
vent tlie  miaehief  lie  might  do  in  case  the  prinoe  did  not  succeed.  But  the  prince  oould 
not  be  brought  to  consent.  He  still  insisted  that  Weir  was  not,  property  speaking;  a 
spy,  since  he  was  not  found  in  the  army  in  disguise.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  prince^ 
on  this  occasion,  was  guided  by  his  opinion  or  by  his  inclination.  I  suspect  the  latter, 
liecause  it  was  his  constant  pracdce  to  spare  his  enemies,  when  they  were  in  his  power. 
I  don't  believe  there  was  one  Instance  to  tlie  contrary  to  be  found  in  his  whole  ex- 
pedition.*'   Kfrkconnel  ]«a 

•  Jacobite  Memoirs,,  p.  64.     Klrkoonnel  M&  f  Boyae,  p.  KM^ 

t  Boyse  also  menUons  the  lodgings  occupied  by  the  principal  officers  being  the  beet 
houses  in  the  town.  The  marquis  of  TuUibardine  resided  at  Mr  Gisboriie's ;  the  duke 
of  Perth  at  Mrs  Revett'si  Lord  Elcho  at  Mr  8torer«s;  Lord  George  Murray  at  Mr 
Heathcoatfs;  Lord  Pltsligo  at  Mr  MeyneU's;  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  at  Alderman 
Smith's;  Lord  Naime  at  Mr  Bingham's.  Lady  Ogllvy  and  Mn  Murray  of  Broughton, 
both  of  whom  accompanied  the  army,  lived  at  Mr  France's.  Some  gentlemen  had 
neariy .  100  privates  blUeted  upon  them,  and  there  were  few  houses  that  had  less 
than  from  SO  to  50.  An  attempt  was  nuule  to  make  a  census  of  the  army,  which,  ao- 
oordlng  to  the  parochial  register,  amounted  to  7>148,  exclusive  of  women  and  boys;  but 
the  number  was  overrated  upwards  of  SOOOi  A  deception  must  have  been  practised  by 
the  officers  to  produce  this  erroneous  result. 


ordered  to  attend  in  the  market-place,  in  their  gowns,  to  hear  the  usual 
proclamations  read ;  but  having  stated  thai  they  had  sent  their  gowns 
out  of  town,  their  attendance  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  proclamations 
were  made  by  the  common  crier.* 

The  fiite  of  the  empire  and  his  own  destiny  may  be  said  to  haye  non 
depended  upon  the  next  resolution  which  Charles  was  to  take.  He  had, 
after  a  most  triumphant  career,  approached  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seren  miles  of  London,  and  there  seemed  to  be  only  another 
step  necessary  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character  of  his  adventure, 
and  to  bring  his  enterprise  to  a  successful  termination.  This  was,  to 
have  instantly  adopted  the  bold  and  decwive  measure  of  marching  upon 
and  endeavouring  to  seize  the  capitaL  The  possession  of  the  metropo« 
lis,  where  Charles  had  a  considerable  party,  would  have  at  once  para- 
lysed the  government ;  and  the  English  Jacobites,  no  longer  afraid  of 
openly  committing  themselves,  would  have  rallied  round  his  standard. 
The  consternation  which  prevailed  in  London  when  the  news  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Highland  army  at  Derby  reached  that  capital,  precludes  the 
idea  that  any  effectual  resistance  would  have  been  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  citisens;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  if  Charles  had  succeeded 
in  beating  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  army  which  had  assembled  on 
Flnchley  Common  would  have  dispersed  of  its  own  accord.f  Alluding, 
in  a  number  of  the  '  True  Patriot,'  to  the  dismay  which  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  citisens  of  London,  Fielding  says,  that  when  the  High- 
landers, by  ^  a  most  incredible  march,"  got  between  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  and  the  metropolis,  they  struck  a  terror  into  it,  ^  scarce 
to  be  credited*"  The  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  collected  information 
on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  says,  that  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Derby  reached  London,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants fled  to  the  country,  carrying  along  with  them  their  most  val- 
uable effects,  and  that  all  the  shops  were  shut, — that  there  was  a  pro- 
digious run  upon  the  bank,  which  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by  a  stra- 
tagem,— that  although  payment  was  not  refused,  the  bank,  in  fiu^t, 
retained  its  specie,  by  keeping  it  continually  surrounded  by  agents  of 
its  own  with  notes,  who,  to  gain  time,  were  paid  in  sixpences ;  and  as 
a  regulation  had  been  made,  that  the  persons  who  came  first  should  be 
entitled  to  priority  of  payment ;  and  as  the  agents  went  out  by  one  door 
with  the  specie  they  had  received,  and  brought  it  back  by  another,  the 
bona  fide  holders  of  notes  could  never  get  near  enough  to  present  them, 
—that  King  George  had  ordered  his  yachts — on  board  of  which  he  had 
put  all  his  most  precious  effects— to  remain  at  the  Tower  stairs  in  readi- 
ness to  sail  at  a  moment's  warning, — and  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department,  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  a  whole  day,  deliberating  with  himself  upon  the  part  it  would  be 

•  Marchuit,  p.  SOS.    Boyic,  p.  164.  f  Johnslone'ii  Memoirt,  p.  78, 
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most  prudent  for  him  to  take,  doubtful  even  whether  he  should  not  fan- 
mediately  declare  for  the  prince.* 

The  only  obstacle  to  Charles's  march  upon  the  capital  was  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  was  within  a  day's  march  of  Derby. 
From  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Highlanders  might, 
with  their  accustotned  rapidity,  have  outstripped  the  duke's  army,  and 
reached  the  capital  at  least  one  day  before  it ;  but  to  Charles  it  seemed 
unwise  to  leave  such  an  army,  almost  double  his  own  in  point  of  num* 
bers,  in  his  rear,  whikt  that  of  Wade's  would  advance  upon  his  left  flank. 
Of  the  result  of  a  rencounter  with  Cumberland,  Charles  entertained  the 
most  sanguine  hopes.  His  army  was  small,  when  compared  to  that  of 
his  antagonist ;  but  the  paucity  of  its  numbers  was  fully  compensated  by 
the  personal  bravery  of  its  component  parts,  and  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
which  pervaded  the  bosom  of  every  clansman.  At  no  former  stage  of 
the  campaign  were  the  Highlanders  in  better  spirits  than  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Derby.  They  are  represented  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  as 
animated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  breathing  nothing  but  a 
desire  for  the  combat ;  and  were  to  be  seen  during  the  whole  day  waiting 
in  crowds  before  the  shops  of  the  cutlers  to  get  their  broadswords  sharp- 
ened, and  even  quarrelling  with  one  another  for  priority  in  whetting 
those  fearful  weapons.f  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that 
Charles  calculated  upon  defeating  Cumberland,  and  although  there  was 
a  possibility  that  that  bold  and  daring  adventurer  or  his  army,  and  per- 
haps both,  might  perish  in  the  attempt  to  seize  the  capital ;  yet  the  im- 
portance of  the  juncture,  and  the  probability  that  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  object  might  never  again  occur,  seem 
to  justify  Charles  in  his  design  of  advancing  immediately  upon  Lon- 
don. But  fortunately  for  the  government,  and,  as  has  been  generally 
and  perhaps  correctly  supposed,  for  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  other 
councils  prevailed,  and  Charles  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  who  advised  a  retreat 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Highland  army  at  Derby, 
Charles  held  a  council  of  war  at  his  quarters  to  deliberate  upon  the 
course  to  be  pursued!  This  meeting  was  attended  by  almost  all  the 
ofilcers  who  were  members  thereof.  The  prince,  who  never  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  the  least  idea  of  a  retreat,  and  who  considered  his 
own  personal  safety  a  minor  consideration,  urged  every  aigument  in  his 
power  for  an  immediate  advance,  with  all  the  vehemence  and  ardour 
characteristic  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  mind.  He  said  that  he  did 
not  doubt,  that,  as  hb  cause  was  just,  it  would  prevail, — that  he  could 
not  think  of  retreating  after  coming  so  fiur, — and  that  he  was  hopeful 
there  would  be  a  defection  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  that  some  of  their 
troops  would  join  him.     Lord  George  Murray,  however,  proposed  a 

•  Johnatont't  Memolit,  p.  ?&  ^  Ibiil.  p.  GT. 


retreat,  and  used  a  variety  of  argaments,  which  appeared  to  him  nu- 
ooswerablet  in  support  of  that  measure.  He  represented  to  his  royal 
highness  and  the  councilf  that  they  had  advanced  into  England  depend- 
ing upon  French  succours,  or  an  insurrection  in  that  kingdom,  and  that 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  both,«i^that  the  prince's  army,  by  itself, 
was  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  troops  which  the  government  had  as^ 
sembled, — that  besides  the  duke  of  Cumberiand's  army,  which  was  be* 
tween  seven  and  eight  thousand  men  strong,  and  which  was  expected 
that  night  at  Stafford,  Marshal  Wade  was  coming  up  by  hard  marches 
by  the  east  road  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  he  was 
already  at  Ferrybridge,  which  was  within  two  or  three  days'  n&arch  of 
the  Highland  army, — that  in  addition  to  these  two  armies,  there  was  a 
third  at  least  equal  to  either  of  them  already  forming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  consisting  of  guards  and  horse,  with  troops  which  the 
government  would  bring  from  the  coast,  where  they  were  quartered ;  so 
that  there  would  be  three  armies  of  regular  troops,  amounting  together 
to  about  thirty  thousand  men,  which  would  surround  the  Highland  army, 
which  was  not  above  a  sixth  of  that  number, — that,  admitting  that  the 
prince  should  beat  Cumberland  or  Wade,  he  might,  should  he  lose  a 
thousand  or  Bfleen  hundred  of  the  best  of  his  men,  be  undone  by  such 
a  victory,  as  the  rest  would  be  altogether  unfit  to  engage  a  fresh  army, 
which  lie  must  expect  to  encounter, — that,  on  the  other  halid,  should 
the  prince  be  defeated,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  or  any  of  his  men 
could  escape,  as  the  militia,  who  had  not  hitherto  appear^  much  against 
the  Highland  army,  would,  upon  its  defeat,  possess  themselves  of  all  the 
roads,  and  the  enemy's  horse  would  surround  them  on  all  sides,^-that  as 
Lord  John  Drummond  had  lately  landed  in  Scotland  with  his  own  regi- 
ment and  some  Irish  troops  from  France,  the  prince  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  success  by  returning  to  Scotland,— that  the  forces  under  Lord 
John  Drummond  and  the  Highlanders  assembled  at  Perth,  would,  when 
united,  form  an  army  almost  as  numerous  as  that  under  the  prince,-^ 
that  since  the  court  of  France  had  begun  to  send  troops,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  it  would  send  considerable  succours,  and  as  the  first  had  landed 
in  Scotland,  it  was  probable  the  rest  would  follow  the  same  route,* — that 
if  the  prince  was  cut  off,  all  the  succours  France  could  send  would  avail 
nothing,  and  **  the  king's"  affairs  would  be  mined  for  ever,-^that  the 
prince  had  no  chance  of  beating  in  succession  the  armies  opposed  to 
him,  unless  the  English  troops  should  be  seized  with  a  panic,  and  run 
away  at  the  sight  of  the  Highlanders,  a  circumstance  barely  possible, 
but  not  to  be  depended  upon, — that  the  whole  world  would  blame  the 
prince's  counsellors  as  ranh  and  foolish,  for  venturing  ao  attempt  which 
ooold  not  succeed, — and  that  the  prince's  person,  should  he  escape  be- 
ing killed  in  battle,  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  In  fine,  that 
nothing  short  of  an  absolute  certainty  of  success  could  justify  such  a 
rash  undertaking,  but  that  retreat,  which  was  still  practicable,  and  of 
which  Lord  George  offered  to  undertake  the  conduct,  would  give  the 
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prince  a  much  better  chance  of  succeeding  than  a  battle  under  such 
oircumstancesy  and  would  do  him  as  much  honour  as  a  victory.* 

Charles  still  persevered  in  his  resolution,  and  insisted  on  giving  bat- 
tle next  morning  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  advancing  to  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  unanimously  supported  the  viewp  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  and  represented  to  his  royal  highness,  that  al- 
though they  had  no  doubt  the  Highlanders  could  easily  beat  the  arm^ 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  though  greatly  superior  in  point  of  num- 
bers ;  yet  such  a  victory  could  not  be  obtained  without  loss ;  and  that 
an  army  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  opposed  to  the  whole  force 
of  England,  could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  diminution,  especially  as 
they  would  soon  have  to  fight  another  battle  before  entering  London 
with  the  army  on  Finchley  Common ;  but  supposing  that  by  some  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  they  should  arrive  at  the  capital  wiUiout  losing 
a  man,  what  a  figure  would  such  a  small  body  of  men  make  amidst  its 
immense  population  ?  They  added,  that  the  prince  ought  now  to  per- 
ceive cleariy  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  hb  English  partizans, 
since,  after  traversing  all  the  counties  reputed  as  to  have  been  most  at- 
tached to  his  fiunily,  not  a  single  person  of  distinction  had  declared  for 
him.f  With  the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  who,  from  deference 
to  the  prince«  concurred  in  his  opinion,  all  the  persons  present  were  for 
a  retreat ;  but  he  at  last  also  declared  for  that  measure.^ 

Finding  his  council  resolved  upon  a  retreat,  Charles  proposed 
marching  into  Wales  instead  of  returning  to  Cariisle ;  but  this  proposal 
was  also  opposed  by  all  present.  His  royal  highness  at  last  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  opinion  of  his  council.  In  conducting  the  retreat.  Lord 
George  Murray  offered  to  remain  always  in  the  rear  himself,  and  pro- 
posed that  each  regiment  should  take  it  by  turns  till  the  army  reached 
Carlisle ;  and  that  it  should  march  in  such  order,  that  if  Lord  George 
was  attacked  he  might  be  supported  as  occasion  required,  and  without 
stopping  the  army  unless  assailed  by  a  great  body  of  the  enemy.  He 
also  stipulated  that  the  cannon  and  carriages,  with  the  ammunition, 
should  be  placed  in  the  van,  and  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with 
the  charge  of  them.§ 

To  prevent  any  unpleasant  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  army  on  account 
of  the  retreat,  and  to  conceal  the  intelligence  of  their  movements  as 
long  as  possible  fit>m  the  enemy,  the  council  agreed  to  keep  the  re- 
solution to  retreat  secret;  but  it  was  divulged  to  Sir  John  Macdonald, 

*  Lord  6Mrg»  Mumy't  NarraUve.   Kirkoonnel  M& 
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im  Irbh  gentlemany  and  an  officer  io  the  French  sendee,  who  had  come 
orer  with  the  prince*  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon^  Lord  George 
Murrayy  Keppoch»  and  LochieU  while  walking  together,  were  accosted 
by  this  gentleman,  who  had  just  dined  heartily,  and  made  free  with  his 
bottle,  and  were  rallied  by  him  a  good  deal  about  the  retreat  **  What  T 
addressing  Keppoch,  "  a  Macdonald  turn  his  back  I"  and  turning  to 
Lochiel,  he  continued,  ^*  For  shame  I  A  Cameron  run  away  from  the 
enemy  I  Go  forward,  and  I'll  lead  you."  The  two  chieis  and  Lord 
George  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir  John  that  he  was  labouring  under 
a  mistake ;  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  right,  as  he  had  receiyed  certain 
information  of  the  retreat* 

Disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  ddiberations  of  the  council,  Charles 
was  exceedingly  dejected.  To  raise  his  spirits,  or  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  him,  some  of  the  council,  and  particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  and  Secretary  Murray,  though  they  had  approved  highly  of 
the  motion  to  retreat  in  the  council,  now  very  inconsistently  bhimed  it. 
They  were,  however,  aware  that  the  retreat  would,  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  be  put  in  execution,  and  to  excuse  themselves  for 
agreeing  to  it,  they  alleged  that  they  did  so,  because  they  knew  the 
army  would  never  fight  well  when  the  officers  were  opposed  to  its 
wishes*  The  prince  was  easily  persuaded  that  he  had  consented 
too  readily  to  a  retreat,  but  he  would  not  retract  the  consent  he  had 
given  unless  he  could  bring  over  those  to  whom  he  had  given  it  to  his 
own  sentiments,  which  he  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  do*  With  this 
view  he  called  another  meeting  of  the  council  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
mean  time  sent  for  the  marquis  of  TuUibardine,  who  had  been  absent 
from  the  meeting  in  the  morning,  to  ask  his  opinion*  The  marquis 
finding  the  prince  bent  upon  advancing,  declared  himself  against  a  re- 
treat; but  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  that  measure 
at  the  meeting  in  the  evening,  the  marquis  retracted  his  opinion,  and 
declared  himself  fully  satisfied  of  its  necessity.  Having  been  informed 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  tampered  with  the  prince,  the  rest  of 
the  officers  told  him  at  meeting,  that  they  valued  their  lives  as  little  as 
brave  men  ought  to  do,  and  if  he  was  resolved  to  march  forward,  they 
would  do  their  duty  to  the  last ;  but  they  requested,  for  their  own  sa- 
tisfaction, that  those  persons  who  had  advised  his  royal  highness  to  ad- 
vance, would  give  their  opinion  in  writing.  This  proposal  put  an  end 
to  farther  discussion,  and  Charles,  finding  the  members  of  council  in- 
flexible in  their  opinion,  gave  way  to  the  general  sentimentf 

Id  connexion  with  the  arrival  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  negotiations  of  the  agents  of  the  Chevalier  de  St  George 
with  the  French  court,  in  reference  to  the  prince's  expedition,  shall  now 
be  given. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  prince's  departure  reached  Rome,  Prince 
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Henry,  his  brothery  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  him;  but  his  fiither 
being  averse  to  such  a  step,  he  relinquished  that  intention.  In  the  ex- 
pectation, howeyer,  that  the  French  court  would  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  England,  James  sent  Prince  Henry  to  France,  as  he  considered  that 
**  it  would  be  highly  proper  on  all  accounts,  and  of  great  advantage,  that 
he  should  be  at  the  head  "  of  any  troops  that  might  be  sent  to  England.* 
He  accordingly  toolc  his  departure  from  Rome,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August,  and  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Avignon,  there  to  wait,  "  in  a 
kind  of  incognito,"  the  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  was 
requested  to  write  on  bis  arrival  there.  Henry  reached  Avignon  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  sent  notice  to  the  Frepch  court  of  his  arrival ; 
but  the  French  ministers  were  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  inviting  him 
to  Paris  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  Meanwhile,  Lords  Marischal 
and  Clanciurty  urged,  with  great  assiduity,  a  supply  of  troops.  During 
the  summer,  the  Chevalier's  agents  had  demanded  a  force  of  six  thousand 
men  to  be  landed  pear  London ;  but  Lord  Marischal  now  required  an 
army  pf  six  thousand  men  for  Scotland  alone,  and  Lord  Clancarty  de- 
manded  one  of  fourteen  thousand  for  Enghind.  These  demands  were 
far  beyond  what  the  French  court  ever  contemplated,  and  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  were  urged  by  Lord  Marischal,  was  by  no  means  cal* 
culated  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  The  French  ministry,  however, 
promised  to  support  the  prince  with  a  body  of  troops,  and,  as  an  earnest 
of  their  intentions,  despatched  vessels  to  Scotland  at  different  times  with 
small  supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

Hitherto  the  French  court  had  not  come  under  any  written  engage- 
ment to  support  the  enterprise  of  Charles ;  but  after  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Edinburgh  reached  France,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the 
crown  of  France.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty -five, 
by  the  Marquis  D*Argenson,  on  the  part  of  the  French  king,  and  by 
Colonel  O'Bryen,  on  the  part  of  Prince  Charles,  as  regent  of  Scotland, 
it  was  stipulated,  Imo.  That  there  should  be  friendship  and  alliance  be- 
tween the  crown  of  France,  and  the  provinces  which  had  already  sub- 
mitted, or  should  thereafter  submit  to  the  regency  of  the  prince,  and  that 
they  should  mutually  endeavour  to  strengthen  and  increase  still  fiu*- 
thcr  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  the  common 
advantage  of  both.  2do.  That  as  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  desirous 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Prince  Regent  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  and  of  pUicing  him  in  a  condition  to  act  with  greater  enei^ 
against  their  common  enemy,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  he  engaged  to  aid 
the  prince  in  every  practicable  way.  dtio.  With  this  view,  bis  most 
Christian  migesty  agreed  to  furnish  the  prince  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
be  taken  from  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  along  with 
other  troops,  to  serve  under  his  royal  highness,  to  defend  the  provinces 
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which  had  iubmitted,  or  should  submit,  to  the  regency,  to  attack  the  com- 
moD  eneiajy  and  to  follow  every  movement  which  might  be  judged  useful 
or  necessary*  4to.  In  consideration  of  the  alliance  contracted  between  his 
most  Christian  majesty  and  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  king  of  France  and 
the  prince  royal  mutually  promised  and  engaged  not  to  furnish  any  aid 
to  their  respective  enemies,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  in  theirpower  any 
damage  or  prejudice  to  their  respective  states  and  subjects,  and  16  labour 
with  union  and  concert  in  establishing  peace  upon  a  footing  of  recipro- 
cal advantage  to  both  nations.  5to.  For  cementing  still  farther  the 
union  and  good  feeling  between  the  crown  of  France  and  the  states 
which  had  then  submitted,  or  should  thereafter  submit  themselves  to 
the  regency  of  Charles  Edward,  the  contracting  parties  engaged  as  soon 
as  tranquillity  should  be  re-established,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  coid- 
merce  for  procuring  all  the  mutual  advantages  which  might  tend  to  the 
reciprocal  good  of  the  two  nations.  By  a  secret  article  in  this  treaty,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  as  his  most  Christian  miyesty  was  to  fiimish  Prince 
Charles  with  a  body  of  troops  taken  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  regiments 
in  France,  and  as  it  was  the  common  interest  of  both  to  recruit  the  said 
troops,  and  perhaps  to  augment  them,  the  prince,  in  consideration  of  that 
aid,  would  give  every  facility  in  his  power  to  the  officers  of  said  troops, 
to  raise  levies  and  recruits  in  the  provinces  which  had  then  submitted, 
or  should  thereafter  submit  to  the  regency.* 

Lord  John  Drummond,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, known  by  the  name  of  Royal  Scots,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  troops  destined  for  Scotland.  Preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  fit  out  the  expedition,  and  Lord  John  received  written  instructions,  dated 
from  Fontainebleau,  twenty-eighth  of  October,  and  signed  by  the  French 
king,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Ostend,  to  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops.  By  these  instructions,  Lord  John  was 
directed  to  disembark  the  troops  if  possible  upon  the  coaot  between 
Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  to  give  notice  of 
his  arrival  to  Prince  Charles,  and  that  the  succours  which  he  had  brought 
were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  orders  of  the  prince,  to  which  Lord 
John  himself  was  directed  to  conform,  either  by  joining  his  army,  or 
acting  separately,  according  to  the  views  of  Charles.  Lord  John  was 
also  instructed  to  notify  his  arrival  to  the  commander  of  the  Dutch 
troops  lately  arrived  in  England,  and  to  intimate  to  him  to  abstain  from 
hostilities,  agreeably  to  the  capitulations  of  Tournay  and  Dendermondc. 
He  was  required  to  ask  a  prompt  and  categorical  answer  as  to  how  he 
meant  to  act  without  sending  to  the  Hague,  as  the  states-general  bad 
declared  to  the  Abbd  de  la  Ville,  that  they  had  given  positive  orders  to 
the  commanders  of  tliese  troops  not  to  infringe  the  said  capitulations ; 
and  If,  notwithstanding  such  notification,  the  Dutch  troops  should  com- 

•  Sm  a  oopy  of  thli  trtaty  In  the  App«iidix«  as  well  aa  the  requisiilon  by  Coloiirl 
0*Bryen  on  which  It  proceeded,  both  taken  from  original  eoplea  among  tlie  Stnart  Fapen 
In  the  pooMarion  of  hie  Mnjeeiy, 
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mit  acts  of  hostility  against  those  of  the  king  of  France,  his  lordship  was 
ordered  to  confine  closely  sach  Dutch  prisoners  he  might  make,  and  to 
listen  to  no  terms  which  would  recognise  a  violation  of  the  capitulations, 
or  dispense  the  king  of  France  from  enforcing  the  engagement  that  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Dutch,  as  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,* 

Lord  John  Drummond  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  coast,  and  hav- 
ing completed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  he  set  sail  from  Dunkirk 
about  the  middle  of  November,  carrying  along  with  him  his  own  n^i- 
ment,  a  select  detachment  from  each  of  the  six  Irish  regiments  in  the 
service  of  France,  and  Fitz-James's  regiment  of  horse,  so  called  from 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  the  Second,  who  had  been 
their  colonel.  Along  with  these  troops  were  embarked  a  train  of  artil* 
lery,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The  forces 
embarked  amounted  to  about  a  thousand  men,  but  tliey  did  not  all  reach 
their  destination,  as  some  of  the  transports  were  taken  by  Englbh 
cruizers,  and  others  were  obliged  to  return  to  Dunkirk.f 

Lord  John  Drummond  arrived  at  Montrose  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  second  of  December  he  issued  the  following  manifesto : 
**  We,  Lord  John  Drummond,  commander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian 


Umm  InitnicUont  In  the  Appeiidii,  with  an  order  from  the  king  of  Franoe  to 
tht  troopi  dtHimrt  for  tho  axpoditlon.  both  taken  from  original  ooplet  among  tlM  Scoart 
Fapen  in  tlie  pomearion  of  Us  MiO^ty. 


f  Befort  emtiarlLing,  Lord  Joiin  addiamed  the  following  latter  to  the  CltevaUer  de  Si 
Geoife:— 

DDMUaQUB,  13th  Nov.  I74& 
SiB,— >1  tend  to  your  M^caty,  here  indoted,  a  copy  of  the  ordem  and  initnioUons  I 
liave  got  from  the  liiug  of  Franoe,  and  the*  the  number  of  troopae  it  not  considerable^  at 
leaat  we  have  obtaant  a  positive  and  open  declaration  of  ther  intentions.    Mr  O'brieu 
has,  I  snppoaa,  given  your  M^esty  a  full  account  how  this  negotiation  went  one. 

1  embark  to-day  for  Scotland  at  the  head,  I  may  say,  of  about  a  thousand  men  that  ar 
full  of  asal  and  desire  of  shedding  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  contributing  to  your 
Majssty*s  rsstoration.  1  wiU  add  nothing  more,  but  that  I  am  Inflamed  with  the  very 
same  desire,  and  am  with  the  most  profond  respect, 

Sir, 
Your  Ki^eaty'S  most  humble  and  obedient  servant  and  su1^|sct, 

J.  DRUMMOND. 

The  Ibregoing  letter  was  Indossd  in  another,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  to  Mr 
ISdgar,  the  Chevallei's  private  Sscretary  :^ 

DtfVKsaQus,  lath  Nov.  174& 

8cn,^I  send  yon  hers  Inclosed  a  letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remit  to  his  Mj\)esty.  I 
am  so  full  of  joy  at  going  this  moment  on  board  taat  in  the  next  land  we  come  to,  wo  will 
befighUng  lor  our  king  and  country,  that  I  will  say  nothing,  but  will  do  my  endeavours 
that  we  may  express  in  a  stronger  manner  than  by  words. 

I  win  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  can  find  proper  opoitunitys,  who  am  with  great  value 

"^"^  J.  DRUMMOND. 

1  hope  you  %rill  have  obtained  for  me  a  commlsrion  of  Mi^or- General,  which  may 
tend  to  Mr  0*br>-eii  for  me. 

From  th€  wigimah  ammg  tk§  Sfuan  Ihq^n,  t»  M«  potaegtUm  ofku  BiiyntM* 
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majesty's  forces  in  Scotland,  do  hereby  declare,  that  we  are  couie  lu 
this  kingdom  with  written  orders  to  make  war  against  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, elector  of  Hanover,  and  his  adherents ;  and  that  the  positive  orders 
we  have  from  his  most  Christian  majesty  are,  to  attack  all  his  enemies 
in  this  kingdom,  whom  he  has  declared  to  be  those  who  will  not  im« 
mediately  join  or  assist  as  ftur  as  will  lie  in  their  power,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  regent  in  Scotland,  ftc  and  his  ally ;  and  whom  he  is  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  support  in  the  taking  pos- 
session of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  men  and  money  he  is  master  of;  to  which  three  kingdoms  the 
fiunily  of  Stuart  have  so  just  and  indisputable  a  title.  And  his  most 
Christian  majesty's  positive  orders  are,  that  his  enemies  should  be  used 
in  thw  kingdom  in  proportion  to  the  harm  they  do  or  intend  to  his  royal 
highness's  cause." 

From  Montrose,  Lord  John  despatched  part  of  his  forces  to  Aber- 
deen to  aid  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  proceeded  with  the  rest  to  Perth, 
where  he  established  his  head- quarters.  In  terms  of  his  instructioni«, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  England  with  a  letter  to  Count  Nassau,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  notifying  his  arrival,  and 
requiring  him  to  observe  a  neutrality.  He  also  carried  letters  to  the 
commanders  of  the  royal  forces.  The  bearer  of  these  despatches,  hav- 
ing obtained  ao  escort  of  eight  dragoons  at  Stiriing,  proceeded  to  Edin* 
burgh,  and  having  delivered  a  letter  to  General  Guest,  the  commander 
of  the  castle,  went  on  to  Newcastle,  and  delivered  letters  to  the  Count 
and  Marshal  Wade.  The  Marshal,  however,  refused  to  receive  any 
message  '*  from  a  person  who  was  a  subject  of  the  king,  and  in  rebellion 
against  his  miyesty."  At  the  same  time  his  lordship  sent  another  mes- 
senger with  a  letter  to  Lord  Fortrose,  announcing  his  arrival,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  declare  for  the  prince  as  the  only  mode  he  had  of  retrieving 
his  character.  To  induce  him  to  join.  Lord  John  informed  his  lordship 
that  the  prince  had  entered  Wales,  where  he  had  about  ten  thousand 
friends,  and  that  **  his  royal  highness,  the  duke  of  York,**  accompanied 
by  Lord  Marischal,  would  immediately  join  him  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men.* 

Apprehensive  that  Lord  John  would  cross  the  Forth  above  Stirling, 
two  regiments  of  foot,  and  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's  dragoons,  which 
had  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from  Berwick,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, began  their  march  to  Stirling,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  to  guard 
the  passages  of  the  Forth,  and  were  joined  at  Stirling  by  the  Glasgow 
regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Home.  Lord 
John  Drummond,  however,  it  appears,  had  no  intention  of  crossing  the 
Forth  at  this  time. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  Lord  John  Drummond's  expedition,  the 
French  ministers  appear  to  have  contemplated  a  descent  upon  England. 


•  Home*!  Works,  toI.  lit.  p.  aS7.  Appendix,  No.  8ft. 


under  Lord  Mariscbal,  preparatory  to  which.  Prince  Henry  repaired, 
by  invitationi  to  Paris.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  to  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  this  expedition ;  but  the  retreat  of  Charles  from  Derby, 
and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  such  a  large  force  to  England,  seem  to 
have  prevented  its  execution.  Had  Charles  penetrated  to  London,  the 
French  court  would  certainly  have  made  the  attempt,  and  had  it  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  the  Hanoverian  dynas- 
ty must  have  ceased  to  exist  in  England.* 

On  arriving  at  Derby,  Charles  had  sent  forward  a  party  on  the  road 
to  London  to  take  possession  of  Swarkstone  bridge,  about  six  miles  from 
Derby.  Orders  had  been  given  to  break  down  this  bridge,  but  before 
these  orders  could  be  put  in  execution,  the  Highlanders  had  possessed 
themselves  of  it.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  before  this  move- 
menty  had  left  Stafford  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  for  Stone,  re- 
turned to  the  former  place,  on  the  fourth  of  December,  on  learning 
that  the  Highland  army  was  at  Derby.  Apprehending  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Charles  to  march  to  London,  he  resolved  to  retire  towards 
Northampton,  in  order  to  intercept  him ;  but  finding  that  the  young 
Chevalier  remained  at  Derby,  his  royal  highness  halted,  and  encamped 
on  Meriden  Common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry.f 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  which  had  been  entered  into  the  previous 
evening,  the  Highland  army  began  its  retreat  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  December,  before  daybreak.  Scarcely  any  of  the  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  council,  were  aware  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  all  the  common  men  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  step 
they  were  about  to  take.  To  have  communicated  such  a  resolution  to 
the  army  all  at  once,  would,  in  its  present  disposition,  have  produced 
a  mutiny.  To  keep  the  army  in  suspense  as  to  its  destination,  a  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  ball  was  distributed  among  the  men,  as  if  they  were 
going  into  action,  and  by  some  it  was  insinuated  that  Wade  was  at  hand, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  fight  him ;  whilst  by  others  it  was  said  that 
the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was  the  object  of  their  attack.  {  At  the 
idea  of  meeting  the  enemy,  the  Highlanders  displayed  the  greatest  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  as  soon  as  they  could  discrimmate  by  day-light  the  objects 
around  them,  and  could  discover  by  an  examination  of  the  road,  that 
they  were  retracing  their  steps,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
whole  army,  but  expressions  of  rage  and  lamentetion.  Had  it  sustained 
a  defeat,  the  grief  of  the  army  could  not  have  been  more  acute.  Even 
some  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  retreat,  and  thought  it  the 
only  reasonable  scheme  that  could  be  adopted,  could  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled to  it  when  about  to  he,  carried  into  effect  § 

Charles  himself  partook  deeply  of  the  distress  of  his  men.     Over- 


•  Vld«  estrads  from  the  oorretpoDdence  of  Semptl  and  Drammond,  in  relation  lo 
the  propoied  expodilion,  In  the  Appendix, 
t  lioyse,  p.  100.     I  Kirkoomiel  M&  Johnetone't  Atemoirt,  p.  7S.    5  Kirlioonnel  M& 
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come  by  the  intensity  of  hU  feelingSt  he  was  unable  for  a  time  to 
proceed  with  the  army,  and  it  was  not  until  his  men  had  been  scTeral 
hours  on  their  march  that  he  left  Derby.  Forced  in  spite  of  himself  to 
give  a  reluctant  ament  to  a  measure,  whicht  whiLit  it  rendered  useless 
all  the  advantages  he  had  obtained,  rendered  his  chance  of  gaining  th« 
great  stake  he  was  contending  for  extremely  problematical ;  his  spirits 
sunk  within  him,  and  an  air  of  melancholy  marked  his  exterior.  In 
marching  forwards,  he  had  always  been  first  up  in  the  morning,  put 
his  men  in  motion  before  break  of  day,  and  had  generally  walked 
on  foot ;  but  in  the  retreat,  the  scene  was  totally  changed.  Instead  of 
taking  the  lead,  he  allowed  the  army  to  start  long  before  he  left  his 
quarters,  kept  the  rear  always  behind  waiting  for  him,  and  when  he 
came  out  mounted  bis  horse,  and  rode  straight  forward  to  his  next 
quarters  with  the  van.* 

After  the  first  burst  of  indignation  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and 
when  the  men  began  to  speculate  upon  the  reasons  which  could  have 
induced  the  retreat,  a  statement  was  given  out  that  the  reinforcements 
expected  from  Scotland  were  on  the  road,  and  had  already  entered 
England, — that  Wade  was  endeavouring  to  intercept  them,— that  the 
object  of  the  retrograde  movement  was  to  efiect  a  junction  with  them, 
—and  that  as  soon  as  these  reinforcements  had  joined  the  army,  the 
march  to  London  would  be  resumed.  It  was  hinted  that  they  would 
probably  meet  these  reinforcements  about  Preston  or  Lancaster.  The 
prospect  thus  held  out  to  them  of  a  speedy  advance  upon  London, 
tended  to  allay  the  passions  of  the  men,  but  they  continued  sullen  and 
silent  during  the  whole  of  the  day.f 

The  army  lay  the  first  night  at  Ashbume.  It  reached  Leek  next 
day;  but  that  town  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  army, 
Elcho*s  and  Pitsligo's  horse,  and  Ogilvy*s  and  Roy  Stuart's  regi- 
ments of  foot,  went  on  to  Macclesfield,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
The  remainder  of  the  army  came  next  day  to  Macclesfield,  and  the 
other  division,  which  had  passed  the  night  there,  went  to  Stock- 
port On  the  nmth  both  divisions  met  on  the  road  to  Manchester,  and 
entered  that  town  in  a  body.  There  had  been  considerable  rioting  and 
confusion  in  Manchester  on  the  preceding  day.  Imagining  from  the 
retreat  that  the  Highland  army  had  sustained  a  reverse,  a  mob  had 
collected,  and,  being  reinforced  by  great  numbers  of  country  people 
with  arms,  had  insulted  the  Jacobite  inhabitants,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the  Highland  army  into  the  town ;  but 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  van,  the  mob  quietly  dispersed,  and 
order  was  restored.^  In  the  retreat  some  abuses  were  committed  by 
stragglers,  who  could  not  be  prevented  from  going  into  houses.  Als 
Lord  George  Murray  found  great  difficulty  in  bringing  these  up,  he 


*  Lord  George  Murrny's  NHrnitlve  In  Jacobite  Memoln^  |^  fiO. 
f  Kirkcomiel  MS.  t  Ibid. 
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found  It  necessary  to  appoint  an  expert  officer  out  of  every  regioieut  to 
assist  in  collecting  the  men  belonging  to  thi^ii  different  crops  who  had 
kept  behind,  a  plan  which  he  found  very  useful.* 

It  was  Charles's  intention  to  have  halted  a  day  at  Manchester,  and 
he  issued  orders  to  that  effect ;  but  on  Lord  George  Murray  represent- 
ing to  him  that  delay  might  be  dangerous,  the  army  left  that  town  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  tenth,  and  reached  Wigan  that  night  Next  day 
the  army  came  to  Preston,  where  it  halted  the  whole  of  the  twelfth. 
From  Preston  the  duke  of  Perth  was  despatched  north  with  a  hundred 
horse,  to  bring  up  the  reinforcements  from  Perth^f 

The  prince  arrived  at  Lancaster  late  in  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth. 
On  reaching  his  quarters.  Lord  George  Murray  found  that  orders  had 
been  given  out,  that  the  army  was  to  halt  there  all  the  next  day.  On 
vbiting  Charles's  quarters  next  morning,  Lord  George  was  told  by  the 
prince  that  he  had  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  desired  him  to  go 
along  with  O'SuUivan,  and  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  field  of  battle.  His  lordships  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  those  who  had  advised  Charles  to  fight,  and  who 
supposed  that  Lord  George  would  have  opposed  that  measure,  offered 
no  advice  on  the  subject  He  merely  proposed  that  as  the  ground 
suitable  for  regular  troops  might  not  answer  the  Highlanders,  some 
Highland  officers  should  also  inspect  the  ground,  and  as  Lochiel  was 
present^  he  requested  that  he  would  go  along  with  him,— a  request  with 
which  he  at  once  complied.  With  an  escort  of  horse  and  foot,  and  ac« 
companied  by  Lochiel  and  O'SuUivan,  Lord  George  returned  bacic 
about  two  miles,  where  he  found  a  very  fine  field  upon  a  rising  ground 
sufficiently  large  for  the  whole  army,  and  which  was  so  situated,  that 
firom  whatever  quarter  the  enemy  could  come,  the  army  would  be  com- 
pletely covered  till  the  enemy  were  close  upon  them.  After  surveying 
these  grounds  very  narrowly,  and  taking  three  of  the  enemy's  rangers 
prisoners,  the  reconnoitering  party  returned  to  Lancaster.  From  the 
prisoners  Lord  George  received  information  that  the  corps  called  the 
rangers  was  at  Garstang,  and  that  a  great  body  of  Wade's  dragoons  had 
entered  Preston  a  few  hours  after  he  had  left  it  His  lordship  reported 
to  the  prince  the  result  of  the  survey,  and  told  him  that  if  the  number 
of  his  men  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  could  not  wish  a  better 
field  of  battle  for  the  Highlanders;  but  Charles  informed  him  that  he  had 
altered  his  mind,  and  that  he  meant  to  proceed  on  his  march  next  day.f 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  the  movements  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  Marshal  Wade.  By  retaining  possession  of  Swarkstone  bridge 
for  some  time  after  his  main  body  Idl  Derby,  Charles  deceived  Cum- 
berland as  to  hb  motions,  and  the  Highland  army  was  two  days*  march 
distant  firom  the  duke's  army  before  he  was  aware  of  its  departure  from 


*  Jaooblta  Melnoift,  p.  58. 
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Derby.  As  auuo,  liowPTer»  aa  he  was  apprised  of  the  retreat,  the  duke 
pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  his  horse  and  dragoons,  and  a  thousand 
volunteers  mounted  upon  horses,  fumbhed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Warwickshire,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  Highlanders  till  the  royal 
army  should  oome  up,  or,  fidling  in  that  design,  of  harassmg  them  in 
their  retreat  He  marched  by  Uttoxeter  and  Cheadle ;  but  the  roads 
being  exceasiTely  bad,  he  did  not  arriTe  at  Macclesfield  till  the  night 
of  the  tenth,  on  which  day  the  Highland  army  had  reached  Wigan.  At 
Macclesfield  the  duke  received  intelligence  that  the  Highlanders  had 
left  Manchester  that  day.  His  royal  highness  thereupon  sent  orders  to 
the  magistrates  of  Manchester  to  seise  all  stragglers  belonging  to  the 
Highland  army :  he  directed  Bligh's  regiment,  then  at  Chester,  to  march 
to  Macclesfield,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  the  Liverpool  Blues  to 
return  to  Warrington,  where  they  had  been  formerly  posted.  '  Early  on 
the  eleventh,  he  detached  Miyor  Wheatly  with  the  dragoons  in  pursuit 
of  the  Highlanders.  Meanwhile  Marshal  Wade  having  held  a  council 
of  war  on  the  eighth,  at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  had  resolved  to  march 
by  Wakefield  and  Halilaz  into  Lancashire,  in  order  to  intercept  the  in- 
surgents in  their  retreat  northwards.  He  accordingly  came  to  Wakefield 
on  the  tenth  at  night,  where,  learning  that  the  van-guard  of  the  High- 
land army  had  reached  Wigan,  he  concluded  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  overtake  it,  and  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  his  old  post  at  New- 
castle by  easy  marches.  He,  however,  detached  General  Oglethorpe 
with  the  horse  to  join  the  duke.  This  offloer  crossed  Blackstone-Edge 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  reached  Preston  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Highlanders  left  it,  having  marched  about  one  hundred  miles  in  three  days, 
over  roads  at  any  time  unfavourable,  but  now  rendered  almost  impassa- 
ble by  frost  and  snow.  At  Preston,  Oglethorpe  found  the  Georgia  ran- 
gers, and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Kingston's  horse,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Mordaunt  Here  these  united  forces  halted  nearly 
a  whole  day,  in  consequence  of  an  express  which  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  received  from  London,  announcing  that  a  French  expedition  from 
Dunkirk  had  put  to  sea,  and  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  return  to  the  capital.  This  information  was  afterwards  found  to  be 
erroneous;  but  it  was  of  service  to  the  Highlanders,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  halt  of  the  royal  forces,  gained  a  whole  day's  march  a-head  of  thieir 
pursuers.* 

In  his  retreat,  the  chief  danger  the  prince  had  to  apprehend  was  firom 
the  army  of  Wade,  who,  by  marehing  straight  across  the  country  into 
Cumbeiiand,  might  have  reached  Penrith  a  day  at  least  before  the 
prince ;  but  by  the  information  he  received  of  the  route  taken  by  Wade's 
cavalry,  he  saw  that  the  danger  now  was  that  the  united  cavalry  of 
both  armies  might  fidt  upon  his  rear  before  he  could  reach  Cat  lisle.  He 
therefore  left  Lancaster  on  the  fifteenth  ;  but  the  rear  of  his  army  was 
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scarcely  out  of  the  town  when  some  of  the  eaemy V  hone  entered  it 
The  town  bells  were  then  rung,  and  the  word  being  given  from  the  rear 
to  the  front,  that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  the  Highlanders  formed  in 
order  of  battle ;  but  the  alarm  turning  out  to  be  false,  the  army  con- 
tinued its  march  to  Kendal.  The  enemy's  horse,  however,  followed 
two  or  three  miles,  and  appeared  frequently  in  small  parties,  but  at- 
tempted nothing.  The  army  entered  Kendal  that  night,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  duke  of  Perth  and  his  party.  In  his  way  north,  the 
duke  had  been  attacked  in  this  town  by  a  mob,  which  he  soon  dispers- 
ed  by  firing  on  them ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  he  met  witli 
a  more  serious  obstruction,  having  been  attacked  by  a  considerable  body 
of  militia,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  being  vastly  outnumbered,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  back  to  KendaL* 

As  Lord  George  Murray  considered  it  impossible  to  transport  the 
four-wheeled  waggons  belonging  to  the  army  to  Shap,  he  proposed  to 
the  prince  to  substitute  two-wheeled  carts  for  them,f  and  as  he  was  alraid 
that  no  provisions  could  be  obtained  at  Shap,  he  suggested  that  the 
men  should  be  desired  to  provide  themselves  with  a  day's  provision  of 
bread  and  cheese.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  agreeably  to  these 
suggestions,  but  tliat  regarding  the  waggons  seems  not  to  have  been 
attended  to;  and  by  some  oversight,  the  order  about  the  provisions 
was  not  communicated  to  many  of  them  till  they  were  on  their 
march  next  morning.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  men  who  were 
unprovided  returned  to  the  town,  and  much  confusion  would  have 
ensued,  had  not  Lord  George  Murray  sent  some  detachments  of  the 
rear  with  officers  into  the  town  to  preserve  order,  and  to  see  the 
men  return  to  the  army.  This  omission  retarded  considerably  the 
march  of  the  army.  The  difiiculties  which  Lord  George  Murray 
had  anticipated  in  transporting  the  waggons  across  the  hills  were 
realized,  and  by  the  time  he  had  marched  four  miles  and  got  among 
the  hills,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  all  night,  and  take  up  his  quarters 
at  a  farm  house  about  a  gun-shot  off  the  road.  The  Gleugary  men 
were  in  the  rear  that  day,  and  though  reckoned  by  his  lordship  not  the 
most  patient  of  mortals,  he  says  he  '*  never  was  better  pleased  with  men 
in  hjs  life,"  having  done  all  that  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  ^ 

•With  the  exception  of  the  Glengary  regiment,  the  army  passed  the 

•  Lockluut  Papen,  voL  11.  p.  400.    Kirkconnd  Ma 

t  Maxwdl  of  Kirkoomiel  givM  a  diflareiit  venioii  of  this  mattor  firom  that  of  Lord 
Oeoise  Moiray.  After  tUUng  that  hli  lordship  ropretenled  to  Chariea  the  dansoroiu 
•ituatioD  bo  rolfrht  be  In  If  the  united  armies  of  Wade  and  Cumberland  overtook  him 
before  reaching  Carilsle,  he  says  that  Lord  George  '*  propoeed  to  avoid  them  by  sacrlfio- 
ing  the  cannon  and  all  the  heavy  baggage  to  the  safety  of  the  men,  which  wae  now  at  stake. 
He  observed  that  the  country  is  mountainous  betwixt  Kendal  and  Penrith,  and  the  roads, 
in  many  places^  very  diiBcult  for  such  carriages ;  but  the  prince  was  positive  not  to  leave 
a  single  piece  of  his  cannon.  He  would  rather  Aght  both  their  armlee  tium  give  such  an 
argument  of  fear  and  weakness.  He  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  march  should  be 
continued  In  the  same  order  as  hithertoi  and  not  a  dngle  carriage  to  be  left  at  Kendal." 
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night  between  the  sixteenth  and  seTenteenth  at  Sbap.*  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth,  Lord  George  receiTed  two  messages  from  Charles, 
ordering  him  upon  no  account  to  leave  tlie  least  thing,  not  so  much  as  a 
cannon  ball  behind,  as  he  would  rather  return  himself  than  that  any  thing 
should  be  left.  Though  his  lordship  had  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
retreat  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  the  charge 
of  the  baggage,  ammunition,  Ac.  he  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  carry  every  thing  along  with  him.  To  lighten  the  ammunt- 
tion^aggons,  some  of  which  had  broken  down,  his  lordship  prevailed 
upon  the  men  to  carry  about  two  hundred  cannon  balls,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  gave  the  bearers  sixpence  each.  With  difficulty  the  rear-guard 
reached  Shap  that  night  at  a  late  hour.  Here  he  found  most  of  the 
cannon,  and  some  of  the  ammunition  with  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  and  his 
battalion.f  The  same  night,  the  prince  with  the  main  body  arrived  at 
Penrith.  Some  parties  of  militia  appeared  at  intervals ;  but  they  kept 
at  a  considerable  distance,  without  attemptmg  hostilities.^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  the  rear-guard  left  Shap ;  but 
as  some  of  the  small  carriages  were  continually  breaking,  its  march  was 
much  retarded.  It  had  not  proceeded  far  when  some  parties  of  English 
light-horse  were  observed  hovering  at  some  distance  on  the  eminences 
behind  the  rear-guard.  Lord  Geoi^ge  Murray  notified  the  circumstance 
to  the  prince  at  Penrith ;  but  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  were  militia^ 
the  information  was  treated  lightly.  No  attempt  was  made  to  attack  the 
rear-guard,  or  obstruct  its  progress,  till  about  mid-day,  when  a  body  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  horse,  chiefly  Cumberland  people,  formed 
in  front  of  the  rear-guard,  behind  an  eminence  near  Clifton  Hall,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Lord  George  Murray  was  about  to  as- 
cend thtt  eminence^  when  this  party  was  observed  marching  two  and  two 
abreast  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  suddenly  disappeared  a^  if  to  form 
themselves  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  eminence,  and  made  a  great 
noise  with  trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  At  this  time  two  of  the  com 
panics  of  Roy  Stuart's  regiment,  which  the  duke  of  Perth  had  attached 
to  the  artillery,  were  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  guns  and  ammu- 
nition waggons  followed,  behind  the  two  other  companies  of  the  same 
regiment  The  Glengary  regiment,  which  marched  with  Lord  George 
Murray  at  its  head,  was  in  the  rear  of  the  column.§  Believing,  from  the 
great  number  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  that  the  English  army  was 
at  hand,  the  rear-guard  remained  for  a  short  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  a  conjuncture  which  appeared  so  des- 

•  In  the  prince'!  Household  Book,  printed  among  the  Jaeohlte  Memofra,the  foHowlnfr 
entries  ooear :— 

Dec.  17th»  At  Shape,  Tuesday 

To  ale,  wine,  and  other  provisions,  .  .  £4  !?• 

The  landlady  for  the  use  of  her  house,  .      S    2. 

N.B.  The  landlady  a  sad  trife  for  imposing. 

f  JnooUte  Memoirs,  p.  65.  |  KIrkoonnel  M& 
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perate.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Brown,  an  offieer  of  Lally's  regi* 
nient,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  that  they  should  rush  upon  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand,  and  either  open  a  passage  to  the  army  at  Penrith, 
or  peri»h  in  the  attempt.  The  men  of  the  four  companies  adopting  this 
opinion,  immediately  ran  up  tlie  hill,  without  informing  Lord  George 
Murray  of  their  resolution ;  and  hts  lordship,  on  observing  thu  move- 
ment, immediately  ordered  the  Glengary  men  to  proceed  across  the  in- 
closore,  and  ascend  the  hill  from  another  quarter,  as  they  could  not 
conveniently  pass  the  waggons  which  had  almost  blocked  up  the  i^&ads. 
The  Glengary  men,  throwing  off  their  plaids,  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill  almost  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  column,  on  gaining  which,  both 
parties  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  the  only  enemy  in  view 
was  the  light  horse .  they  had  observed  a  few  minutes  before,  and  who, 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  Highlanders,  galloped  off  in  disorder. 
One  of  the  fugitives  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  out  to  pieces  in  an 
instant  by  the  Highlanders.* 

The  rear»guard  resumed  its  march,  and  on  reaching  the  village  of 
Clifton,  Lord  George  Murray  sent  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  for- 
ward to  Penrith  under  a  small  escort  Being  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
indosures  and  parks  about  Lowther  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lonsdale, 
about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Clifton,  Lord  George  Murray,  at  the 
head  of  the  Glengary  regiment  and  some  horse,  examined  these  parks 
and  indosures  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  light  horse;  but,  although 
he  saw  several  of  them,  he  only  succeeded  in  making  two  prisoners. 
One  of  these  appeared  to  be  a  militia  officer,  and  was  clothed  in  a  green 
uniform,  and  the  other  was  a  footman  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  these  prisoners  Lord  Geoige  was  informed  that  the  duke  himself, 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  horse,  was  about  a  mile  behind  him.  As 
Clifton  was  a  very  good  post.  Lord  George  Murray  resolved  to  remain 
there ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  village  he  sent  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  with 
the  two  prisoners  to  Penrith,  to  inform  Charles  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  duke,  and  that  be  would  remain  at  Clifton  till  further  orders.  In 
the  event  of  the  prince  approving  of  his  intention  of  making  a  stand  at 
Preston,  his  lordship  requested  that  a  thousand  men  might  be  sent  him 
from  Penrith.  On  returning  to  Clifton  from  Lowther  parks,  Lonl 
George  found  the  duke  of  Perth  there;  and,  besides  Colonel  Roy 
Stuart's  men,  who  amounted  to  about  two  hundred,  he  also  found  the 
Macphersons  with  their  chief,  Cluny  Macpherson,  and  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin,  headed  by  Stewart  of  ArdshieLf 

Before  the  return  of  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  from  Penrith,  the  enemy 
appeared  in  sight,  and  proceeded  to  form  themselves  into  two  lines  upon 
Clifton  moor,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  duke  of  Perth 
thereupon  rode  back  to  Penrith  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
support  Lord  George,  who  he  supposed  would,  from  the  strength  of  his 
poaition,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  till  joined  by  the  main  body.    The 


*  JobngtODflPt  Memoin^  p.  87. 
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duke  was  accompanied  by  an  English  gentleman  who  had  attendtnl 
Lord  George  doring  tlie  retreat,  and,  iinowing  the  country  perfectly  well, 
had  offered  to  lead  without  discoTery  the  main  body  a  near  way  by  the 
left,  by  which  movement  they  would  be  enabled  to  fail  upon  the  enemy's 
flank.  Had  Lord  George  received  the  reinforcement  he  required*  his  de- 
sign was  to  have  sent  half  of  his  men  through  the  indosures  on  his  right, 
so  as  to  have  flanked  the  duke*s  army  on  that  side,  whilst  it  was  attacked  on 
the  other  by  the  other  half.  He  expected  that  if  he  succeeded  in  killing 
but  a  small  number  of  Cumberland's  home  that  the  rest  would  be  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  that  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  retreat  through  a  lane 
nearly  a  mile  long,  between  Lord  Lonsdale's  indosures,  that  they  would 
choke  op  the  road,  and  that  many  of  them  would  be  unable  to  escape. 
In  absence  of  this  reinforcement,  however,  the  Lieutenant-general  was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  dispositions  he  could  with  the  force  he  had 
with  htm,  which  amounted  to  about  a  thousand  men  in  all,  exdusive  of 
Lord  Pitsligo's  horse  and  hussars,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
shamefully  fled  to  Penrith.* 

The  dispositions  of  Lord  George  were  these.  Within  the  indosures 
to  the  right  of  the  highway  he  posted  the  Glengary  men,  and  within 
those  to  their  left  he  placed  the  Stewarts  of  Appin  and  the  Macpber- 
sons.  On  the  side  of  the  highway,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Clifton, 
lie  placed  Colonel  Roy  Stuart's  regiment  As  some  ditches  at  the 
foot  stretched  farther  towards  the  moor  on  the  right  than  on  the  left, 
and  as  that  part  was  also  covered  by  Lord  Lonsdale's  other  indo- 
sures, the  party  on  the  right  could  not  easily  be  attacked ;  and  they  had 
this  advantage,  that  they  could  with  their  fire  flank  the  enemy  when 
they  attacked  the  left  To  induce  the  enemy  to  bdieve  that  his  numbers 
were  much  greater  than  they  were.  Lord  George,  after  exhibiting  the 
colours  he  had  at  different  places,  caused  them  to  be  rolled  up,  carried 
to  other  places,  and  again  unfurled.f 

About  an  hour  after  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  his  nieni 
about  five  hundred  of  his  dragoons  dismounted  and  advanced  forward  to 
the  foot  of  the  moor,  in  front  of  a  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  three  smdl 
indosures  between  the  moor  and  the  places  where  Roy  Stuart's  men 
were  posted  at  the  village.  At  this  time  Colonel  Stuart  returned  from 
Penrith,  and,  after  informing  Lord  George  that  the  prince  had  resolved 
to  march  immediately  to  Carlisle,  and  that  he  had  sent  forward  his  can- 
non, he  stated  that  it  was  his  royd  highness's  desire  that  be  should  imme- 
diately retreat  to  Penrith.  From  the  situation  in  which  the  Lieutenant- 
general  was  now  placed,  it  was  impossible  to  obey  this  order  without  great 
dangen  The  dismounted  horse  were  dready  firing  upon  the  High- 
landers, who  were  within  musket  shot;  and,  if  retreat  was  once  begun, 
the  men  might  get  into  confusion  in  the  dark,  and  become  discouraged. 
Lord  George  proposed  to  attack  the  dismounted  party,  and  stated  his 

*  JseoUle  Menidiri,  p.  68.  f  Ibid.  p.  07. 
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coofideDce  that  he  would  be  able  by  attackiDg  tliem  briskly  to  dislodge 
them :  Cluny  Macpherson  and  Colonel  Stuart  concurring  in  Lord  Geoige's 
opinion^  that  the  course  he  proposed  was  the  only  prudent  one  that  could 
be  adopted,  they  agreed  not  to  mention  the  message  from  the  prince. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Lord  George  Murray  went  to  the 
right  where  the  Glengary  men  were  posted,  and  ordered  them,  as  soon 
as  they  should  observe  him  advance  on  the  other  side,  to  move  also 
forward  and  keep  up  a  smart  fire  till  they  came  to  the  lowest  ditch. 
He  observed  that  if  they  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  the 
hedges  and  ditches,  they. could  give  them  a  flank  fire  within  pistol  shot; 
but  he  gave  them  particuUr  injunctions  not  to  fire  across  the  highways 
nor  to  follow  the  enemy  up  the  moor.  After  speaking  with  every 
officer  of  the  Glengary  regiment,  his  lordship  returned  to  the  left,  and 
pUced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Macphersons,  with  Cluny  by  his  side. 
It  was  now  about  an  hour  after  sun-set,  and  the  night  was  somewhat 
cloudy ;  but  at  short  intervals  the  moon,  which  was  in  its  second  quar- 
ter, broke  through  and  afforded  considerable  light.  The  Highlanders 
had  this  advantage,  that  whilst  they  could  see  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy,  their  own  movements  could  not  be  observed.  In  taking  their 
ground  the  dismounted  dragoons  had  not  only  lined  the  bottom  indosures 
which  ran  from  east  to  west,  directly  opposite  the  other  iudosures  In 
which  the  Highlanders  were  posted,  but  some  of  them  had  advanced 
up  along  two  hedges  that  lay  south  and  north. 

The  Highlanders  being  ready  to  advance,  the  Stewarts  and  Macpher- 
sons marched  forward  at  the  word  of  command,  as  did  the  Macdonalds 
on  the  right  The  Highlanders  on  the  right  kept  firing  as  they  ad- 
vanced ;  but  the  Macphersons,  who  were  on  the  left,  came  sooner  in 
contact  with  the  dragoons,  and  received  the  whole  of  their  fire.  When 
the  balls  were  whizzing  about  them,  Cluny  exclaimed,  **  What  the  devil 
is  this  ?"  Lord  George  told  him  that  they  had  no  remedy  but  to  attack 
the  dragoons,  sword  in  hand,  before  they  had  time  to  charge  again. 
Then  drawing  his  sword,  he  cried  out,  *<  Claymore,"  and  Cluny  doing 
the  same,  the  Macphersons  rushed  down  to  the  bottom  ditch  of  the 
inclosure,  and  clearing  the  diagonal  hedges  as  they  went,  fell  sword  ui 
hand  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  were  killed  at  the 
lower  ditch.  The  rest  fled  across  the  moor,  but  received  in  their  flight  the 
fire  of  the  Glengary  regiment.  In  this  skirmish  only  twelve  Highlanders 
were  killed;  but  the  royal  forces  sustained  a  loss  of  about  one  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  including  some  officers.  The  only  officer  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders  was  Macdonald  of  Lochgary,  who  com- 
manded the  Glengary  men.  Lord  George  Murray  made  several  narrow 
escapes.  Old  Glenbucket,  who,  from  infirmity,  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  village  on  horseback,  had  lent  him  his  target,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
Lord  George  that  he  had  done  so.  By  means  of  this  shield,  which  was 
convex,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  metal  painted,  his  lordship  protected 
himself  from  the  bullets  of  the  dragoons,  which  cleared  away  the  paint  off 


the  target  id  several  places.*  The  only  prisoner  taken  on  this  occasion 
was  another  footman  of  the  duke  of  Cnmberland»  who  stated  that  his 
master  would  have  been  killed^  if  a  pistol,  with  which  a  Highlander 
took  aim  at  his  head,  had  not  missed  fire.  This  man  was  sent  back  to 
his  royal  highness  by  the  prince.f 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Clifton  after  the  skirmishi  Lord  George 
went  to  Penrith,  where  he  found  the  prince  ready  to  mount  for  Cariisle. 
His  royal  highness  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  action. 
The  men  that  had  been  engaged  halted  at  Penrith  a  short  time  to  re- 
fresh themselves ;  and  the  prince,  after  sending  Clanranald*8  and  Kep- 
poch  s  regiments  as  far  back  as  Clifton  bridge,  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  believe  that  he  meant  to  fight  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  left  Pen- 
rith for  Carlisle  with  the  main  body.  Next  morning  the  whole  army 
reached  Cariislc,  where  the  prince  found  letters,  though  rather  of  an 
old  date«  from  Lord  John  Drummond  and  Lord  Strathalk&n.  Lord  John 
gave  him  great  encouragement  from  the  court  of  France,  and  informea 
his  royal  highness  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  king  of  France  that  the 
prince  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  if  possible  avoid  a  deci- 
sive action  till  he  received  the  succours  the  king  of  France  intended  to 
send  him,  which  would  be  such  as  to  put  his  success  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he,  (Lord  John),  had  brought  over  some 
troops  and  a  train  of  artillery,  sufficient  to  reduce  all  the  fortresses  in 
Scotland.  Lord  Strathallan  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  state 
of  the  army  assembled  at  Perth,  which  he  represented  as  better  than 
that  which  the  prince  bad  with  him.  As  nothing  positive,  however,  was 
known  at  Carlisle  of  the  operations  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  the  north, 
Charles  resolved  to  continue  the  retreat  into  Scotland.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who  advised  him  to  evacuate  Carlisle, 
Charles  resolved  to  leave  a  garrison  there  to  facilitate  his  return  into 
England,  of  which  at  the  time  he  had  strong  hopes  when  joined  by  the 
forces  under  Lords  Strathallan  and  Drummond.^  As  Carlisle  was  not 
tenable,  and  as  the.  Highland  army  could  easily  have  re-entered  Eng- 
land independent  of  any  obstruction  from  any  garrison  which  could  be  put 
into  it,  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  behind, 
has  been  justly  reprehended ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  room  for  the  ac-. 
cusation  which  has  been  made  against  him,  of  having  wilfiilly  sacrificed 
the  unfortunate  garrison.§    It  was  not  without  difiiculty  that  Charles 

*  JaooUto  Memoirs,  p.  78.— Klrkooiuiel  MS.^Lockhart  Papera,  toI.  II.  p.  463* 
f  Johnstone*!  M«moin^  p.  OS.  '  X  Rlrkoonnel  MS. 

i  Alluding  to  the  retention  of  Carllile,  Mr  Maxwell  obeerTei^  **  Thli  wn  perhape  the 
worrt  reoolutlon  the  priiioe  had  taken  hitherto*  1  cannot  help  oondemiilnf  it,  though 
there  were  tpedous  pretoxti  for  it.  It  was,  to  be  lure^  much  for  the  prince'i  reputattou 
upon  leaving  England,  to  keep  one  of  the  keyt  of  It,  and  he  was  in  hopes  of  returning 
before  it  eould  be  taken  ;  but  he  could  not  be  absolutely  sure  of  tluit,  and  the  plaeo  was 
not  tenable  against  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  of  battering  cannon*  or  a  few  mortars.  lt*s 
true  he  had  a  good  many  prisoners  in  Scotland,  and  might  look  upon  them  as  pledges  fo» 
the  lives  of  those  he  left  In  garrleon  \  but  that  was  not  enough.  He  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  ought  to  be  prepared  against  the  worst 
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could  make  up  a  garrison.  The  duke  of  Perth  was  unwilling  to  allow 
any  of  b*is  men  to  remain ;  and  appearing  to  complain  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince  that  a  certain  number  of  the  Athole  men  had  not  been 
draughted  for  that  service.  Lord  George  Murray  told  him,  also  in  the 
prince's  presence,  that  if  his  royal  highness  would  order  him,  he  would  stay 
with  the  Athole  brigade,  though  he  knew  what  his  fate  would  be.*  The 
number  of  men  left  in  garrison  amounted  to  about  four  hundred.  Mr 
Hamilton  was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  cattle,  and  Mr  Townley 
was  made  commandant  of  the  town. 

The.  Highland  army  halted  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  in  Carlisle, 
and  departed  next  day  for  Scotland.  The  £sk,  which  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  west,  was,  from  an 
incessant  rain  of  several  days,  rendered  impassable  by  the  nearest  road 
from  Carlisle ;  but  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Carlisle  it 
was  still  fordable.  The  army  reached  the  place,  where  they  intended  to 
cross,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Before  crossing  the  water, 
the  following  route  was  fixed  upon  by  the  advice  of  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, whose  opinion  had  been  asked  by  Charles  in  presence  of  some  of 
his  officers,  viz.,  that  Lord  George,  with  six  battalions,  should  march 
that  night  to  Ecclefechan,  next  day  to  Moffat,  and  there  halt  a  day ;  and 
after  making  a  feint  towards  the  Edinburgh  road,  as  if  he  intended  to 
march  upon  the  capital,  to  turn  off  to  Douglas,  then  to  Hamilton  and 
Glasgow, — that  the  prince  should  go  with  the  clans  and  most  of  the 
horse  that  night  to  Annan,  next  day  to  Dumfries,  where  they  should 
rest  a  day ;  then  to  Drumlanrig,  Leadhills,  Douglas,  and  Hamilton,  so 
as  to  be  at  Glasgow  the  day  after  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Lord 
George's  division,  f 

Though  the  river  was  usually  shallow  at  the  place  fixed  upon  for  pass- 
ing, it  was  now  swollen,  by  continued  rains,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet. 
The  passage  was  not  without  its  dangers ;  but  as  the  river  might  be 
rendered  impassable  by  a  continuation  of  the  rain  during  the  night,  and 
as  it  was  possible  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  might  reach  the  Esk 
next  morning,  it  was  resolved  to  cross  it  immediately.  Aflter  trying 
the  water  to  ascertain  that  the  ford  was  good,  a  body  of  cavalry  formed 
in  the  river,  a  few  paces  above  the  ford,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream, 
and  another  body  was  likewise  stationed  in  the  river  below  the  ford  to 
pick  up  such  of  the  infiintry  as  might  be  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  current.  This  arrangement  being  completed,  the  infontry  en- 
tered the  river  a  hundred  men  abreast,  each  holding  one  another  by  the 
neck  of  the  coat,  by  which  plan  they  supported  one  another  against  the 
rapidity  of  the  river,  leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  their  ranks  for 
the  passage  of  the  water.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  among  the  first 


that  ooidd  happen,    Tha  Utm  of  lo  many  of  bit  friands  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed 
without  an  indispenaable  necewlty,  which  was  not  the  cate ;  for  blowing  up  the  fa»lle, 
and  the  gatea  of  the  town,  would  hare  equally  given  him  an  entry  into  England," 
*  Jacobite  Merooin,  p>  7H  f  Jucobite  Memoirs,  p.  73. 


lo  enter  the  water  in  hw  phtlibegy  says,  that  when  nearly  across,  there 
were  about  two  thousand  men  in  the  water  at  once.  The  appearance 
of  the  river,  in  the  intenral  between  the  cavalry,  presented  an  extraor- 
dinary spectacle.  As  the  heads  of  the  Highlanders  were  generally 
all  that  was  seen  above  the  water,  the  space  of  water  occupied  in  the 
passage  looked  lilce  a  paved  street  Not  one  man  was  lost  in  the  transit ; 
but  a  few  girls  who  had  followed  their  lovers  in  their  adventurous  cam- 
paign, were  swept  away  by  the  current.  After  the  army  had  passed, 
the  pipes  began  to  play ;  and  the  Highlanders,  happy  on  setting  their 
feet  again  on  Scottish  ground,  forgot  for  a  time  the  disappointment  they 
had  suffered  at  Derby,  and  testified  their  joy  by  dancing  reels  upon  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Esk.* 

The  expedition  into  England,  though  not  signalixed  by  any  great 
military  achievement,  will  always  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  bold  and  adventurous  enterprise.  It  was  planned  and  carried 
through  in  all  its  details  with  great  judgment;  and  if  circumstances  had 
not  delayed  its  execution,  it  might  have  terminated  in  success.  From 
the  consternation  into  which  the  English  people  were  thrown  by  the  in 
vasion  of  the  Highland  army,f  it  seems  certain,  that  without  the  aid  of 
a  regular  army  their  militia  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  oppose  the 
march  of  the  Highlanders  to  the  metropolis ;  but  after  the  return  of  the 
British  forces  from  Flanders,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  auxiliaries, 
and  the  assembling  of  the  armies  under  Wade  and  Ligonier,  the  attempt 
appeared  to  be  hopeless.  The  crown  of  England,  however,  was  still  in 
jeopatdy ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  retreat  from  Derby  that  the  govern- 
ment  was  relieved  from  its  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy. 

•  Jaeobite  Memolra,  p.  74.— Johnitone't  Memolra,  pi.  00. 

t  **  The  iMTor  of  the  Engllih,**  my  the  Chevidier  JohiMlone^  Memeln,  p.  101, "  wm 
traly  inoonioelTable,  and  in  many  caaci  thej  leained  qirite  bereft  of  their  MnieB.  One 
evening,  ai  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel  entered  the  lodglnp  aialgned  to  him,  hia  landlady, 
an  old  woman,  threw  henelf  at  hit  feet,  and,  with  uplifted  handa  and  teara  in  her  eyei, 
eapplicated  him  to  lake  her  life,  but  to  epare  her  two  little  children.  He  aaked  her  if  ehe 
waa  in  her  eenaee,  and  told  her  to  explain  hernlf ;  when  ahe  anawored,  that  oTery  body 
•aid  the  Highlanden  ate  children,  and  made  them  their  common  food.  Mr  Cameron 
having  aaeured  her  that  they  would  not  Injure  either  her  or  her  little  chihiren,  or  any  penon 
wlialever,  ahe  looked  at  hf  m  for  aome  momenta  with  an  air  of  eurpriie,  and  then  opened 
a  preMt  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Come  out  children }  the  gentleman  will  not  eat 
yo<k'  The  children  Immedhitely  left  the  prea  where  ahe  had  concealed  them,  and  threw 
themeelvee  at  hie  feet  'lliey  affirmed  In  the  newapapen  of  London  that  we  had  dega  In 
our  army  trained  to  fight,  and  that  we  were  indebted  for  our  victory  at  OhulRnuir  to  theee 
do0^  who  darted  with  fury  on  the  Engllah  army.  They  repreaented  the  Highlandera 
aa  monitera,  with  chiwa  tnatead  of  handa.  In  a  word,  they  never  ceaaed  to  dreulate,  every 
day,  the  moat  extravagant  and  ridlculoai  iloriea  with  raepect  to  the  Highlandera.  The 
Engllah  aoldlen  had  indeed  reason  to  look  upon  m  aa  extraordinary  men,  ftom  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  had  beaten  them  with  aueh  inferior  numbera,  and  thej  probablj  told 
theae  idle  iloriea  to  the  country  people  by  way  of  palliating  their  own  disgrace.**  The 
able  editor  of  John«tone*a  Memoln  relatca  in  a  note  to  the  above*  that  the  late  Mr 
Halkston  of  Ilathillet,  who  was  In  the  expedition,  stated  that  the  belief  waa  general 
among  the  people  of  England,  that  the  Highlanden  ale  chlMren:— •<  While  the  army 
lay  at  CarlMe  he  waa  taken  ill»  and  went  with  a  few  of  hie  companlona  to  a  fhrmefs 
house  in  the  ndgbbourhood,  where  be  remained  several  days.    Perceiving  Us  landlady 
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The  duke  of  Cumberland  baited  at  Peuritb  on  the  twentieth  of  Deoein- 
ber,  and  marched  next  day  to  Carlisle^  which  he  invested  the  same  day. 
As  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Whitehaven  for  heavy  can- 
non, the  fire  from  his  batteries  did  not  commence  till  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth.  During  the  blockade  the  garrison  fired  repeatedly  upon 
the  besiegers^  but  with  little  effect.  A  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  besiegers 
from  a  battery  of  six  eighteen  pounders,  during  the  twenty-eighth  and 
twenty-ninth.  Another  battery  of  tliree  thirteen  pounders  was  completed 
on  the  thirtieth ;  but  on  the  first  fire  from  the  old  battery  that  day,  the  be- 
sieged hung  out  a  white  flag,  and  offered  hostages  for  a  capitulation. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  on  observing  this  signal,  sent  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp  with  a  note,  desiring  to  know  its  meaning;  to  which 
Governor  Hamilton  answered,  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  cessation 
for  a  capitulation,  and  desiring  to  know  what  terms  his  royal  highness 
would  grant  to  the  garrison.  The  only  condition  the  duke  would  grant 
was,  that  the  garrison  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  be  reserved 
for  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  Hamilton,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing out,  surrendered  the  same  day.  The  garrison,  including  officers, 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  men  of  the  Manchester  regiment ; 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  men,  also  including  officers,  chiefly  of 
the  Scotch  low  country  regiments,  and  a  few  Frenchmen  and  Irishmen. 
The  number  of  cannon  in  the  castle  was  sixteen,  ten  of  which  had  been 
left  by  the  Highland  army  on  its  return  to  Scotland.  Among  the  pris- 
oners were  found  twelve  deserters  from  the  royal  forces,  who  were 
immediately  hanged.  The  officers  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  castle,  but 
the  privates  were  confined  In  the  cathedral  and  town-jail.  The  whole 
were  afterwards  dispersed  in  several  jails  through  England.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  after  putting  Bligh's  regiment  in  garrison  at  Carlisle, 
returned  to  London,  in  consequence  of  an  order  firom  court.* 


tu  be  a  young  woman,  ha  askad  har  if  she  had  any  children,  and  where  they  were.  When 
•he  found  lliai  he  was  no  cannibal,  she  told  him  the  truth  was,  tluu  all  the  children  were 
sent  out  of  the  way  for  fear  the  Highlanders  should  doTour  them." 

A  Derby  genileman,  wlw  had  a  party  of  forty  men  quartered  in  his  house,  in  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  ef  the  period,  describes  most  of  them  as  looking 
'*  Ulu  so  many  flends  turned  oat  of  hell  to  niTage  the  kingdom  and  cut  throats  \  and  un- 
der  their  plaids  nothing  but  various  sorts  of  butchering  weapons  were  to  be  seen."  He 
complains  tluU  they  had  eaten  up  "  near  a  side  of  beef,  eight  Joints  of  muUon,  four 
cheeses,  with  abundance  of  white  and  brown  bread,  (particularly  white,)  three  couples 
of  fowls,  and  would  haTe  drams  continually,  as  well  as  sirong-ide,  beer,  tea,  SfC.*'  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  derastation  our  luist  was  convulsed  with  '*  unavoidable  laugh* 
ter  to  see  these  desperadoes,  Arom  oAoers  to  the  common  men,  at  their  several  meals, 
flfit  pull  off  their  bonnets^  and  then  lift  up  their  eyes  in  a  moot  solemn  manner,  and  mut- 
ter something  to  themselves,  by  way  of  saying  grace,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
pare  primitive  Christians  111"  This  is  merely  a  sped  men  of  the  many  ridiculous  stories 
with  wliich  the  English  Journals  of  the  period  were  crammed, 

•  fioyse,  p.  m> 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  UlgUaad  anny  retnrni  to  Scotland—Tho  Prince  enten  Dmnfries— AniTal  of  the 
army  at  Glaegow— Prooeedingi  of  the  Jacobitee  in  the  nortb— Arreei  of  Lord  Loriit, 
who  eecapee— Skirmish  at  Inverary  between  the  Madeods,  under  the  laird  of  Bladeod, 
and  the  forces  under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon— Disagreement  among  the  Jaooblts  ofioers 
■t  Perth— Alarm  at  Edinbuigh— Arrival  of  an  English  army,  under  General  Haw- 
ley,  at  Edinburgh— Proceedings  of  the  Prince  at  Glugow— Marches  his  army  to 
Bannoekbum  and  Falkirk,  and  invests  Ktlriing— Surrender  of  the  town— Skirmishing 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth— The  Highland  army  reinforced  fram  the  north— Arrival  of 
Hawley's  army  nt  Falkirk— Preparations  of  both  armies  for  battle— Battle  of  Falkirk. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  of  inarch  fixed  upon  at  croesing  the  Esk,  the 
Highland  army  separated*  and  Lord  George  Murray,  at  the  head  of  the 
low  country  regiments,  proceeded  to  Ecclefechan,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  night  of  the  twentieth,  and  marched  next  day  to  MofiaL  The 
prince,  at  the  head  of  the  dans,  marched  to  Annan,  where  he  passed 
the  night  of  the  twentieth.  The  horse  of  the  prince's  division  under 
Lord  Elcho  were,  after  a  short  halt,  sent  to  taJie  possession  of  Dumfries, 
which  they  accomplished  early  next  morning,  and  the  prince,  with  the 
dans,  came  op  in  the  evening.  In  no  town  in  Scotland  had  there  been 
greater  opposition  displayed  to  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
than  in  Dumfries,  from  the  danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  supposed 
their  religious  liberties,  as  presbyterians,  would  be  exfiosed  under  a 
catholic  sovereign.  This  feeling,  which  was  strongly  manifested  by 
them  in  the  insurrection  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen,  had  now 
assumed  even  a  more  hostile  appearance  from  the  existence  of  the  new 
sect  or  body  of  religionists  called  <'  Seceders,"  which  had  lately  sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  which  pro- 
fessed principles  thought  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  gospel  than 
those  of  their  parent  church.  A  body  of  these  dissenters  had  volunteer- 
ed for  the  defence  of  Edinburgh  shortly  after  Charles  had  landed,  and, 
on  his  march  for  England,  a  party  of  these  rdiglonists  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  had  captured  and  carried  to  Dumfries  thirty  waggons  belong- 
ing to  the  Highland  army,  which  had  been  left  at  Lockerby  by  the 
escort  appointed  to  protect  them.  To  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their 
hostility,  Charles  ordered  them  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
and  to  contribute  one  thousand  pairs  of  shoes.  About  eleven  hundred 
pounds  only  were  raised ;  and,  in  security  for  the  remainder,  Mr  Crosbie, 
the  provost,  and  a  Mr  Walter  Riddel,   were  carried  off  as  hostages 
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He  al5c  levied  the  excise  at  Dumfries,  aod  carried  off  some  arms,  borses, 
&c.  Some  outrages  were  committed  in  the  town  by  the  Highlandem, 
who  told  the  inhabitants  that  they  ought  to  think  themselves  gently 
used,  and  be  thankful  that  their  town  was  not  laid  in  ashes. 

After  halting  a  day  at  Dumfries,  the  prince  proceeded  with  his  divi- 
sion up  Nithsdale  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  and  passed  the 
night  at  Drumlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry.  Next  day 
he  entered  Clydesdale,  and  halted  at  Douglas.  The  prince  slept  that 
night  in  Douglas  castle.  He  reached  Hamilton  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Next  day 
the  Chevalier  occupied  himself  in  hunting,  an  amusement  of  which  he 
was  uncommonly  fond,  and  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth.  The  division  under  Lord  George  Murray,  after  halting  a  day 
at  Moffat,  where,  being  Sunday,  his  men  heard  sermon  in  different  parts 
of  the  town  from  the  episcopal  ministers  who  accompanied  them;  pro> 
ceeded  by  Douglas  and  Hamilton,  and  entered  Ghisgow  on  Christmas 
day.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  prince  also  marched  into 
Glasgow  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  clans.  Here  he  resolved  to  halt  and 
refresh  his  men  lor  a  few  days  after  their  arduous  march,  and  to  provide 
thehu  with  clothing,  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need.  In  passing 
through  Douglas  and  Lesmahago,  the  Highlanders  pillaged  and  burnt 
some  houses,  in  revenge  for  the  capture  of  Macdonald  of  Kiulochmoi- 
dart,  who,  in  his  way  south  from  the  Highlands,  had  been  seized  on 
Brokencross-^moor,  near  Lesmahago,  by  the  country  people,  headed  by 
a  student  of  divinity  named  Linning,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh  castle.* 

Before  noticing  Charles's  proceedings  at  Glasgow,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a  short  summary  of  those  of  his  friends  in  the  north,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  arrival  in  that  city. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Chevalier's  march  into  England,  and  his 
unexpected  success  at  Carlisle  was  received  in  the  north,  the  zeal 
of  the  Jacobites  was  more  and  more  inflamed.  Whilst  the  Erasers, 
headed  by  the  master  of  Lovat,  blockaded  Fort  Augustus,  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon  was  busily  employed  in  raising  men,  and  levying  money  by 
force  and  threats  of  military  execution,  in  the  shire  of  Banff  and  Aber- 
deen.  Of  two  battalions  which  his  lordship  raised,  one  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Gordon  of  Abbachie,  and  the  other  under  Moir  of 
Stonywood.  To  relieve  Fort  Augustus,  the  earl  of  Loudon  left  Inver- 
ness on  the  third  of  December  with  six  hundred  men  of  the  independ- 
ent companies,  and  passing  through  Stratherrick  during  a  very  severe 
frost,  reached  Fort  Augustus  without  opposition,  and  having  supplied 
the  garrison  with  every  thing  necessary  for  its  defence,  returned  to  In- 
verness on  the  eighth,  after  notifying  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stratherrick 
the  risk  they  would  incur  should  they  leave  tlieir  houses  and  join  the 
insurgents.f 
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As  the  future  progrew  of  the  in^urrecCion  iu  the  Highlandu  depended 
much  upon  the  Frasen,  Lord  Loudon*  in  conjunction  with  lord*president 
Forbes,  resolved  to  march  to  Castle  Downie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat, 
and  to  obtain  the  best  satisfaction  that  could  be  got  for  the  peaceable 
behaviour  of  that  powerful  clan.  For  this  purpose,  two  companies  of 
the  MaclLensies,  which  had  been  posted  near  Brahan,  were  called  into 
Inverness  on  the  ninth  of  December ;  and  after  allowing  the  detachment, 
which  had  been  at  Fort  Augustus,  one  day's  rest,  his  lordship  left  Inver- 
ness on  the  tenth,  taking  along  with  him  that  detachment  and  the  two 
companies,  amounting  together  to  eight  hundred  men,  and  proceeded  to 
Castle  Downie.  The  earl  prevailed  npon  Lord  Lovat  to  go  with  him  to 
Inverness,  and  to  live  there  under  his  own  eye,  until  all  the  arms  of 
which  the  clan  were  possessed,  (and  of  which  he  promised  to  obtain  the 
delivery,)  were  brought  in.  But  instead  of  delivering  the  arms  on  the 
day  fixed,  being  the  fourteenth  of  December,  he  made  excuses  and 
fresh  promises  from  day  to  day  till  the  twenty-first,  when  Lord  Loudon, 
thinking  that  he  was  deceived,  placed  sentries  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  Lord  Lovat  resided,  intending  to  commit  him  to  the  castle  of 
Inverness  next  morning;  but  his  lordship  contrived  to  escape  during  the 
night  through  a  back  passage,  and,  being  very  infirm,  was  supposed*  to 
have  been  carried  ofi*  on  men's  shoulders** 

Next  in  importance  to  the  keeping  down  of  the  Frasers,  was  the  relief 
of  the  shires  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  from  the  sway  of  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don. To  put  an  end  to  the  recruiting  and  exactions  of  this  nobleman,  the 
laird  of  Macleod  was  sent  the  same  day  that  Lord  Loudon  proceeded  to 
the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  composed  of 
four  hundred  of  his  own  kindred,  and  one  hundred  of  the  Madeods  of 
Assint,  towards  Elgin,  and  these  were  to  be  followed  by  as  many  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  Inverness,  after  adjusting  matters  with  Lord  Lovat. 
Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth,  two  hundred  men  were  detached  under 
Captain  Munro  of  Culcairn,  to  follow  Macleod  to  Elgin  and  Aberdeen, 
and  these  were  again  to  be  followed  successively  by  other  small  bodies,  and 
by  Lord  Loudon  himself,  as  soon  as  matters  were  finally  settled  with  Lovat 
The  escape  of  that  crafty  chief,  however,  put  an  end  to  thb  part  of  the 
plan,  as  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  reduce  the  force  near  Inver- 
ness any  farther,  while  Lord  Lovat  was  at  large. 

In  the  meantime  Macleod  reached  Elgin,  where  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  party  of  two  hundred  of  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession 
of  the  boats  on  the  Spey  at  Fochabers,  and  that  they  intended  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  with  him.  Macleod  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey 
on  the  fifteenth ;  but  the  insurgents,  instead  of  waiting  for  him,  retired  on  his 
approach,  and  he  passed  the  river  without  molestation.  On  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  he  marched  to  CuUen  and  Banfi*.  Meanwhile  Munro  of 
Culcairn  arrived  with  his  detachment  at  Keith,  where  he  was  joined  by 
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Grant  of  Grant  at  the  bead  of  five  hundred  of  bis  clan^  and  on  the  eigh- 
teenth they  proceeded,  in  conjunction,  to  Strathbogie.  Next  day  it  was 
agreed  upon  between  Madeod  and  Culcairn,  that  whilst  the  former  should 
march  next  moruing  from  Banff  to  Old  M eldrum,  which  b  twelve  miles 
from  Aberdeen,  tlie  latter,  with  Grant  and  his  men,  should  at  same  time 
proceed  to  Inverary,  which  is  about  the  same  distance  fron^  Aberdeen ; 
but  Grant,  apprehensive  that  his  own  country  would  be  harassed  in  his 
absence,  returned  hQmc«* 

When  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Macleod  at  Inver- 
ury,  he  resolved  to  attack  him.  With  his  own  regiment,  the  men  whom 
Lord  John  Drummond  had  sent,  and  a  battalion  of  three  hundred  Far- 
quhkursons,  commanded  by  Farquharson  of  Monaltry,  he  left  Aberdeen 
on  the  twenty-third,  and  arrived  near  Inverury  with  such  expedition  and 
secrecy,  that  he  almost  surprised  Macleod  in  his  quarters.  It  was 
late  before  Lord  Lewis  reached  the  place,  and  Macleod  had  barely  time 
to  put  his  men  under  arms,  and  to  seize  some  advantageous  posts  in  the 
town.  Day-light  had  dbappeared  before  the  action  commenced ;  but 
the  light  of  the  moon  enabled  the  combatants  to  see  one  another.  Both 
sides  continued  to  fire  for  some  time ;  but  Lord  John  Drummond's  sol- 
diers and  the  Farquharsons  having  advsnced  close  upon  the  Madeods, 
the  latter  fled,  and  never  halted  till  they  had  recrossed  the  Spey.  Very 
few  men  were  killed  on  either  side ;  but  the  victors  took  forty-one  pris- 
oners, among  whom  were  Mr  Gordon,  younger  of  Ardoch ;  Forbes  of 
Echt ;  Maitland  of  Petrichie ;  and  John  Chalmers,  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.f 

Shortly  after  this  skirmish.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  marched  his  men  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Perth,  where,  about  the  time  of  Prince 
Charles's  return  from  England,  about  four  thousand  men  were  collected* 
These  consisted  of  the   Mackintoshes,  the  Frasers,  the  part  of  the 

« 

Mackenzies  attached  to  Charles,  and  the  Farquharsons;  of  recruits 
sent  from  the  Highlands  to  the  clan  regiments  that  had  gone  to 
England ;  of  the  forces  raised  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Sir  James  Kin- 
loch,  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  low  country  of  the  north ;  and  of  the 
troops  brought  over  from  France  by  Lord  John  Drummond. 

While  this  mixed  body  lay  at  Perth,  a  disagreement  occurred  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  other  troops,  which  might  have  led  to  serious 
consequences  if  the  arrival  of  an  order  sent  by  the  prince  from  Dumfries, 
requiring  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  him,  had  not  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute.  This  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Strathallan  and  his  council  of  officers,  on  receiving  the 
order  which  Charles  had  sent  from  Carlisle  by  Maclauchlan  of  Madaucli- 
lan,  to  march  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  follow  the  army  into  England. 
This  order,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Maclauchlan  and  all  the  High- 
land officers,  they  had  considered  it  inexpedient  to  obey.     The  result 
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waSt  thftt  the  Highland  officers  caballed  together,  and  resolved  to 
march;  but  as  the  Highlanders  had  no  money;  as  many  of  thf>se 
who  had  come  last  from  the  Highlands  wanted  arms,  and  as  Lord 
Strathallan  was  in  possession  of  the  money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores, 
they  could  not  proceed.  In  this  dilemma  they  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion to  seize  the  money  and  arms,  and,  persisting  in  their  resolution  to 
march,  matters  were  proceeding  to  extremities  when  RoUo  of  Powhouse 
arrived  at  Perth  with  the  order  alluded  to,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the 
Highland  army,  had  lived  for  five  weeks  in  a  state  of  comparative  se- 
curity. Public  worship  had  been  resumed  in  several  of  the  city  churches 
on  the  third  of  November,  and  in  all  of  them  on  the  tenth.  The  state 
officers,  who  had  retired  to  Berwick,  did  not,  however,  return  till  the 
thirteenth,  when  they  entered  the  city  with  an  air  of  triumph,  which 
accorded  ill  with  their  recent  conduct  as  fugitives.  Attended  by  the 
sherifiii  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  and  a  great  number  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  these  counties,  the  officers  of  state  walked  into  the  city  in  pro  • 
cession,  and  were  saluted  by  a  round  from  the  great  guns  of  the  castle. 
The  music-bells  kept  up  a  merry  peal  during  the  whole  of  the  proccs* 
sion,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  following  day,  Lieutenant-general  Handasyd  arrived,  as  before 
stated,  at  Edinburgh  with  Price's  and  Ligonier's  regiments  of  foot,,  and 
Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's  (lately  Gardiner's,)  dragoons ;  and,  on  the 
seventh  of  December,  these  troops  were  sent  west  to  Stirling,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  militia,  amounting  to  nearly 
seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Home,  they  guarded 
the  passes  of  the  Forth.  In  the  mean  time,  exertions  were  made  to  re- 
embody  the  Edinburgh  regiment ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  success.  With  the  exception  of  some  young  men  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer  company,  few  of  the  inhabitants  were 
disposed  to  take  up  arms,  as  they  were  fully  sensible,  that  without  a 
sufficient  force  of  regular  troops,  no  effectual  resistance  could  be  op- 
posed to  the  Highlanders,  should  they  return  to  the  city. 

In  this  situation  of  matters,  the  news  of  the  Highlanders  having 
crossed  the  Esk  in  their  retreat  from  England,  reached  Edinburgh,  and 
threw  the  civil  and  military  authorities  into  a  state  of  consternation. 
Ignorant  of  the  route  the  Highlanders  meant  to  follow,  they  were  ex- 
tremely perplexed  how  to  act.  They  naturally  apprehended  another 
visit,  and  their  fears  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  return  to  Edin- 
burgh of  the  regular  troops  from  the  west,  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember, and  by  the  arrival  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  the  next  day,  all  of 
whom  had  retreated  to  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders. 
Afraid  of  a  second  visit  from  the  Highlanders,  the  directors  of  the  banks 
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aod  the  beacU  of  the  public  offices  had,  during  the  twenty-flecond  and 
the  twenty-third,  transferred  them  to  the  castle,  whither  the  inhabitants 
had  also  removed  their  most  valuable  effects.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
bj  the  public  authorities  to  put  the  city  in  a  proper  state  of  defence, 
and,  on  the  twenty-ninth,  a  paper  was  read  in  the  city  churches, 
acquainting  the  inhabitants,  that  it  had  been  resolved  in  a  council 
of  war  to  defend  the  city.  Next  day  a  considerable  number  of  men 
from  the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  provided  with 
arms  from  the  castle,  entered  the  city,  and  were  drawn  up  in  the  High 
street*  The  men  of  each  parish  marched  by  themselves,  and  were 
attended  in  most  instances  by  their  respective  ministers.*  These  were 
joined  by  other  small  corps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a 
body  of  seceders,  belonging  to  the  associated  congregations  of  Edin 
burgh  and  Dalkeith,  carrying  a  standard  with  this  inscription,  '*  For 
Religion,  Covenants,  King,  and  Kingdoms."  The  ministers  of  these 
fiinatical  religionists,  not  being  of  such  a  pugnacious  disposition  as  their 
brethren  of  the  establishment,  did  not  appear  in  the  ranks. 

Had  the  Highlanders  chosen  to  march  upon  Edinburgh,  the  resolu- 
tion to  defend  it  would  not  have  been  carried  into  effect,  as  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  regular  troops  to  have  retired  to  Berwick  on  their 
approach ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  new  defenders  of 
the  capital,  an  army  under  Lieutenant-general  Hawley  was  now  on  its 
march  into  Scotland.  This  gentleman,  who  had  just  been  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  though  described  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle as  *'  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  experience,"f  was  in  fiict  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  military  attainments,  and  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  important 
duty  which  had  been  assigned  him.  His  whole  genius  lay,  as  Mr  John 
Forbes  of  Cullodcn  observed  to  his  father,  the  president,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  squadron,  or  in  prosecuting  with  vigour  any  mortal  to  the 
gallows.^:  He  had  a  very  sorry  opinion  of  the  prowess  of  the  High- 
landers, whom  he  was  confident  of  beating,  if  his  troops  were  in  good 
condition,  without  regard  to  the  numbers  of  their  opponents ;  §  but  he 
was  destined  soon  to  find  out  his  mistake. 

To  expedite  the  march  of  Uie  English  army,  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  Teviotdale,  the  Merse,  and  the  Lothians  furnished  horses,  by 
means  of  which  the  first  division  of  the  royal  army,  consisting  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Scots  Royals  and  Battereau's  foot,  reached  Edinburgh 
as  early  as  the  second  of  January,  where  they  were  joined  in  succession 
by  Fleming  8  and  Blackeney's  regiments  on  the  third ;  that  of  Major 
general  Huske  on  the  fourth ;  by  Hawley  himself  on  the  sixth ;  by  the 
regiments  of  Wolfe  (not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  immortal  general  of 
that  name)  and  Cholmondeley  on  the  seventh ;  by  Howard  s  (the  old 
BufEi)  and  Monro's  on  the  eighth ;  and  by  Barrel's  and  Pulteney's  on 
the  tenth.     At  Dunbar,  Aberlady,  and  other  places,  these  troops  were 
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entertained  by  the  proprieton  in  East  Lothian,  who  allowed  i^ch 
soldier  a  pound  of  beef,  a  pound  of  bread,  a  glass  of  spirits,  and  a  bottle 
of  ale.*  They  were  also  feasted  at  Edinburgh  at  the  expense  of  the 
city,  where  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  terrified  inhabitants, 
who  furnished  tliem  with  blankets,  and  evinced  great  anxiety  to  make 
them  comfortablcf  The  citizens  also  illuminated  their  houses;  and 
such  as  declined  had  their  windows  broken  by  the  mob,  who  also  demo- 
lished  with  an  unsparing  hand  all  the  windows  of  such  houses  as  were 
uninhabited.  On  his  arrival  in  the  city,  the  commander-in-chief  jus- 
tified Mr  Forbes's  opinion  by  causing  one  gallows  to  be  erected  in  the 
Grassmarket,  and  another  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  on  which  it 
is  supposed  he  meant  to  hang  such  unfortunate  victims  as  might  fiJl 
into  his  hands.^ 

To  return  to  Charles.  On  his  arrival  at  Glasgow,  his  first  care  was 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  his  men,  who  were  in  a  most  pitiable 
plight  from  the  want  of  clothing.  He  ordered  the  m^istrates  to  furnish 
the  army  with  twelve  thousand  shirts,  six  thousand  cloth  coats,  six 
thousand  pairs  of  stockings,  and  six  thousand  waistcoats.  Enraged  at 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens  for  having  subscribed  to  the  fiind  for  raising 
troops  against  him,  the  prince  sent  for  Buchanan  the  provost,  and  demand- 
ed the  names  of  the  subscribers,  and  threatened  to  hang  him  in  case  of 
refusal;  but  the  provost,  undismayed,  replied  that  he  would  name 
nobody  except  himself,  that  he  had  subscribed  largely,  as  he  thought 
he  was  discharging  a  duty,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  in  such  a 
ca*jse.  The  provost  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  iire  hundred  pounds  as  the 
penalty  of  his  refusa].§ 

The  mansion  which  Charles  occupied  during  his  residence  in  Glasgow 
belonged  to  a  rich  merchant  named  Glassford.  It  was  the  best  house 
in  the  city,  and  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Trongate,  but  has 
long  since  disappeared*  While  in  Glasgow  he  ate  twice  a  day  in 
public.  The^table  was  spread  in  a  small  dining-room,  at  which  he  sat 
down  without  ceremony  with  a  few  of  his  officers  in  Uia  Highland  dress. 
He  was  waited  upon  on  these  occasions  by  a  few  Jacobite  ladies. 
Charles  courted  popularity,  and,  to  attract  attention,  dressed  more 
elegantly  in  Glasgow  than  at  any  other  place  ;||  but  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow  kept  up  a  reserve,  which  made  Charles  remark,  with  a  feeling 
of  mortifying  disappointment,  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  place  where 
he  found  fewer  friends.  Though  dissatufied  with  the  people,  he  seemed, 
however,  greatly  to  admire  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.^ 

Having  refitted  his  army,  Charles,  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 

*  Soots  Magniine,  toI.  tUI.  p.  St. 

f  "  The  Mill  (nyi  General  Wlghiman)  which  the  iiihaUumte  have  shown  in  Moom- 
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reviewed  it  on  Glasgow  Green,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
spectators,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  he  had  left  at  Carlble,  he  had  not  lost  more  than  forty  «men 
during  his  expedition  into  England.  Hitherto  he  had  carefully  con- 
cealed his  weakness,  but  now,  thinking  himself  sure  of  doubling  his  army 
in  a  few  days,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  let  the  world  see  the  handful  of 
men  with  whom  he  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  England,  and 
returned  in  the  face  of  two  powerful  armies  almost  without  loss.* 

Abandoning,  in  the  mean  time,  his  project  of  returning  to  England, 
Charles  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh. 
He  depended  much  for  success  upon  the  artillery  and  engineers  brought 
over  by  Lord  John  Drummond,  and  looked  confidently  forward  for  ad- 
ditions! succours  from  France  in  terms  of  the  repeated  assurances  he 
had  received.  Having  determined  on  beginning  with  Stirling,  he  sent 
orders  to  Lord  Strathallan,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
and  other  commanders  in  the  north,  to  join  him  forthwith  with  all  their 
forces.f  To  accelerate  a  junction  with  the  forces  at  Perth,  the  prince 
marched  his  army  from  Glasgow  on  the  fourth  day  of  January,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  forty-six,  in  two  divisions ;  one  of  which,  commanded 
by  the  prince,  took  the  road  to  Kilsyth,  where  it  passed  the  night 
Charles  himself  took  up  hb  quarters  in  Kilsyth  house,  then  belonging 
to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield.  Mr  Campbell's  steward,  it  is  said,  was 
ordered  to  provide  every  thing  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  prince, 
under  a  promise  of  payment,  but  was  told  next  morning  that  the  bill 
should  be  allowed  to  his  master  at  accounting  for  the  rents  of  Kilsyth, 
which  was  a  forfeited  estate.  Next  day  Charles  marched  towards  Stir- 
ling, and  encamped  his  division  at  Denny,  Bannockbuni,  and  St  Ninians. 
He  passed  the  night  at  Bannockbum-house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh  Pater- 
son,  where  he  was  received  with  Jacobite  hospitality.  The  other  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  six  battalions  of  the  clans,  under  Lord  George  Murray, 
spent  the  first  night  at  Cumbernauld,  and  the  next  at  Falkirk,  where 
they  fixed  their  quarters. 

Preparatory  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  Charles  resolved  to  reduce  the 
town  of  Stirling.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  General  Blackney, 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  came  to  the  determination  of  defending  it ; 
and  a  body  of  about  six  hundred  volunteers,  all  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
was  supplied  by  the  governor  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  castle, 
and  promised  every  assistance  he  could  afford  them.  He  told  them, 
at  s^me  time,  that  if  they  should  be  overpowered  they  could  make  a 
good  retreJat,  as  he  would  keep  an  open  door  for  them.  Animated  by 
the  activity  of  the  magistrates  and  the*  clergymen  of  the  town — among 
whom  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  ftither  of  the  Secession,  who 
commanded  two  companies  of  Seceders,  was  particularly  distinguished 
—the  inhabitants  proceeded  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  fourth  of  January  the  Highlanders 
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had  netrlj  sarrounded  the  town ;  but  they  did  not  complete  the  invest- 
ment till  next  day*  which  was  partly  occupied  in  cutting  down  some 
trees  intended  for  fiiscines,  on  which  they  meant  to  construct  a 
hatteiy.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  sent  a  drummer  to 
the  east  gate  with  a  message ;  but«  being  fired  upon  by  the  sentinels^  he 
threw  away  his  drum  and  fled.  The  insurgents  fired  several  shots  into 
the  town  during  the  night,  which  were  responded  to  by  the  volunteers, 
who  were  all  under  arms,  and  posted  in  different  parties  at  the  different 
bye-entries  and  paths  into  the  town,  and  at  such  parts  of  the  wall  as 
were  deemed  insufiident  During  the  night  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  few  of  them  went  to  bed.  Some  fled  from 
the  town,  and  others  retired  into  the  castle ;  but  the  magistrates  and 
the  other  principal  inhabitants  remained  all  night  in  the  council  cham* 
ber  in  which  they  had  assembled,  to  give  such  direction  and  assistance 
as  might  be  necessary,  in  case  an  assault  should  be  attempted  during 
the  night.* 

Next  morning  the  insurgents  were  discovered  erecting  a  battery 
within  musket  shot  of  the  town,  almost  opposite  to  the  east  gate,  in  a 
situation  where  the  cannon  of  the  castle  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  The  volunteers  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  musketry  upon 
them ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  annoyance,  the  Highlanders  completed  the 
battery  before  noon.  Charles,  thereupon,  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the 
magistrates,  requiring  them  instantly  to  surrender  the  town;  but,  at 
their  solicitation,  they  obtained  till  ten  o'clock  next  day  to  make  up 
their  minds.  The  message  was  taken  into  consideration  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  question  of  surrender  was  long  and 
anxiously  debated.  The  minority  having  come  to  the  resolution  that  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  the  town  with  the  handful  of  men  withm,  two 
deputies  were  sent  to  Bannockbum,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Highland 
army,  who  offered  to  surrender  on  terms ;  and  they  stated  that,  rather  than 
surrender  at  discretion,  as  required,  they  would  defend  the  town  to  the 
last  extremity.  After  a  negotiation,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Tuesday,  the  following  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon:  vis. 
that  no  demand  should  be  made  upon  the  town  revenues^ — that  the 
inhabitants  should  not  be  molested  in  their  persons  or  effects, — and  that 
the  arms  in  the  town  should  be  returned  to  the  castle.  Pending  this 
negotiation,  the  Highlanders,  to  terrify  the  inhabitants  into  a  speedy 
submission,  as  u  supposed,  discharged  twenty-seven  shots  from  the 
battery  into  the  town,  which,  however,  did  no  other  damage  than  beating 
down  a  few  chimney  tops.  After  the  arms  were  carried  into  the  castle, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  on  Wednesday  the  eighth,  and  the  High«> 
landers  entered  the  town  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon.f 

Being  in  want  of  battering  cannon  for  a  siege,  Charies  had,  before  his 
departure  from  Glasgow,  sent  orders  to  Lord  John  Drummond,  to  bring 
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Up  the  pieces  which  he  had  broagot  over  from  France.  As  General 
Blakeney  had  broken  down  part  of  Stirling  bridge,  to  prevent  the  iusur- 
gents  at  Perth  from  crossing  the  Forth  at  Stirling ;  some  of  the  batter- 
ing cannon  were  sent  to  the  Frews,  and  were  transported  across  that 
ford  by  means  of  floats,  while  the  rest  were  brought  to  Alloa  as  a  nearer 
road  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  across  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  over  these  pieces,  and  as 
there  was  but  a  small  guard  along  with  them,  they  might  have  &llen 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  troops  sent  up  the  Frith  by  Hawley,  had 
not  Lord  George  Murray,  on  hearing  of  their  embarkation,  sent  over 
Lochiel  with  his  regiment,  which  had  lately  been  augmented  by  recruits, 
and  was  now  seven  hundred  strong.* 

As  there  were  no  ships  at  Alloa,  Lord  George  seized  a  vessel  lying 
off  Airth  to  transport  his  cannon  across  the  Frith.  This  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  two  sloops  of  war,  the  Pearl  and  Vulture,  sailed  ud 
the  Frith  next  tide  from  Leith  roads  to  seize  all  the  vessels  and  boats  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  otherwise  to  obstruct  the  conveyance  of  the 
cannon.  General  Hawley,  about  the  same  time,  viz.  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  sent  up  some  armed  boats,  and  a  small  vessel  with  cannon  from 
Leith,  manned  with  three  hundred  men  iinder  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Leighton,  to  destroy  all  the  works  the  Highlanders  had 
made  to  c6ver  the  passage  of  their  cannon.  The  sloops  of  war  anchored 
in  Kincardine  roads,  whence,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  two  long 
boats  well  manned  were  sent  up  towards  Airth,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  boats  and  small  armed  vessel,  to  bum  two  vessels  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  could  not  be  launched  till  the  spring  tides.  This 
service  they  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  though  the  boats 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Highlanders  who  were  posted  in  the  village. 
Having  been  prevented  returning  to  the  station  off  Kincardine,  by  the 
lowiiess  of  the  tide,  the  Highlanders  opened  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon  next  morning  upon  the  flotilla,  but  without  doing  it  any  damage. 
The  Highlanders  are  said  to  have  had  two  of  their  cannon  dismounted 
on  this  occasion  by  the  fire  from  the  sloop,  and  to  have  sustained  a  loss 
of  several  men,  including  their  principal  engineer.f 

Apprehensive  that  the  fiotilla  would  next  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the 
other  vessel,  Lord  George  Murray  erected  a  battery  of  four  guns  at 
Elphinstonepans  to  command  the  river,  and  to  keep  off  the  sloops  of 
war,  hould  they  attempt  to  come  up.  In  addition  to  the  troops  stationed 
at  Airth,  his  lordship  sent  a  reinforcement  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  men  from  Falkirk,  which  arrived  at  Elphinstone  and  Airth  on 
the  tenth..    At  this  time  the  vessel  which  had  been  seized  at  Airth  was 

•  Jaoobito  Memoin^  p.  77. 
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lying  ftt  Alloa,  and  had  taken  two»  out  of  seven  pieces  of  cannop»  with 
some  ammunition  on  board.  To  capture  this  Tessel^  a  lai^  boety  faa?lng 
fifty  soldiers  on  board,  along  with  the  boats  belonging  to  the  sloops  of 
war,  well  manned  and  armed,  were  sent  up  the  river  during  the  night  of 
the  tenth,  with  instructions  to  lie  all  night  a  mile  above  Alloa,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  vessel  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  carry  her  up  the  river 
during  the  night  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  design,  the  boats 
grounded  after  passing  the  town,  and  the  Highlanders  who  were  posted 
in  the  town,  having,  by  this  accident,  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
enemy  was  at  hand,  immediately  beat  to  arms,  and  commenced  a  ran- 
dom fire  from  right  to  left,  which  forced  the  boats  to  retreat  down  the 
river.  Next  morning,  however,  the  two  sloops  of  war,  accompanied  by 
some  smaller  vessels,  went  up  the  river  with  the  tide,  and  casting  anchor 
opposite  to,  and  within  musket-shot,  of  the  battery,  opened  a  brisk  fire. 
Three  of  the  smaller  vessels  anchored  in  a  convenient  place  to  play  upon 
the  village  of  Elphinstone,  and  two  more  hovered  along  as  if  inclined  to 
land  some  soldiers,  with  which  they  were  crowded.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides,  for  upwards  of  three  hours,  without  much  damage  on 
either  side.  The  cable  of  one  of  the  sloops  of  war  having  been  cut 
asunder  by  a  cannon  shot,  an  accident  which  forced  her  from  her  station, 
and  the  two  pilots  in  the  other  having  each  lost  a  leg,  the  assailants 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  fell  down  the  river  with  the  ebb-tide. 
Being  now  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  Lord  George  brought 
over  the  cannon  and  stores  without  further  opposition.* 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  two  days  after  lie  had  taken  possession  of 
the  town,  Charles  broke  ground  before  Stirling  castle,  between  the 
church  and  a  large  house  at  the  head  of  the  town,  called  Marr^i  work* 
Here  he  raised  a  battery  against  the  castle,  upon  which  he  mounted  two 
sixteen  pounders,  two  pieces  of  eight,  and  three  of  three.  .  The  prince 
thereupon  summoned  General  BIskeney  to  surrender,  but  his  answer 
was,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity ;  that  as  hon- 
our had  hitherto  been  his  rule  through  life,  he  would  rather  die  than 
stain  it  by  abandoning  his  poet,  and  that  his  royal-highness  would  as* 
suredly  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  him,  were  he  to  surrender  the 
castle  in  such  a  cowardly  manner,  f  To  prevent  any  intelligence 
of  their  operations  being  carried  to  the  enemy,  the  Highlanders 
shut  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  plaoed  guards  at  all  the  outlets.  The 
siege  went  on  very  slowly,  and  Charles  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
chosen  a  bad  situation  for  his  battery,  which  was  so  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  castle,  that  its  works  were  speedily  demolished,  and  the  cannon 
dismounted. 

While  the  siege  was  going  on,  the  forces  in  the  north  under  Lord 
Strathallan  and  Lord  John  Drummond  bej^n  to  arrive  at  Stirling.  By 
these  rcinforccninit;}  the  prince's  army  was  increased  to  nine  thousand 
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meo,  all  in  the  highest  apirits.  The  Maodonaldiy  the  CameroiUy  and 
the  Stuarts,  were  now  twice  as  namerous  as  they  were  when  the  High- 
land army  entered  England,  and  Lord  Ogilvy  had  got  a  second  battal- 
ion, under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Kinloch,  as  lieutenant-oolonel, 
much  stronger  than  the  first.  The  Frasers,  the  Mackintoshes,  and  Far- 
quharsons,  were  reckoned  three  hundred  men  each,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  and  his  son,  Lord  Macleod,  had  also  brought 
up  their  men.* 

Conceiving  himself  in  a  sufficiently  strong  condition  to  give  battle  to 
the  Highlanders,  General  Hawley  began  to  put  the  troops  he  had  as* 
sembled  at  Edinburgh  in  motion  towards  the  west  His  force  amounted 
to  upwards  of  nine  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirteen  hundred  were 
cavalry,  and  he  might  in  a  few  days  have  increased  it  considerably  by 
the  addition  of  some  regiments  which  were  on  their  march  to  join  him. 
He  had  also  reason  to  expect  the  immediate  arrival  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth  of  a  body  of  six  thousand  Hessians  who  had  embarked  at  Wil- 
liamstadt  on  the  first  of  January,  by  which  accession  his  army  would 
have  been  almost  doubled ;  but  impatient  to  acquire  a  renown  which 
had  been  dented  to  Cope,  his  predecessor,  of  whose  capacity  he  had  been 
heard  to  speak  very  contemptuously ;  Hawley  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
his  expected  reinforcements,  but  to  seize  the  laurels  which  were  in  ima- 
gination already  within  his  grasp. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  January,  the  first 
division  of  the  royal  army,  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  foot,  together 
with  the  Glasgow  regiment  of  militia,  and  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's, 
(late  Gardiner's)  dragoons,  all  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Huske,  left  Edinburgh  and  marched  westward  to  Linlithgow.  Hearing 
that  preparations  had  been  made  at  Linlithgow  for  the  reception  of  these 
troops,  and  that  provisions  and  forage  had  been  collected  in  that  town 
for  the  use  of  Hawley's  army.  Lord  George  Murray  left  Falkirk  at  four 
o'clock  the  same  morning  for  Linlithgow,  with  five  battalions  of  the  clans 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  these  stores.  He  was  joined  on  the  road  by 
Lord  Elcho's  and  LordPitsligo's  troops  of  life-guards,  whom  he  had  order- 
ed to  meet  him.  Before  sunrise  he  had  completely  surrounded  the 
town,  and  as  Lord  George  had  been  informed  that  Huske's  division  was 
to  enter  the  town  at  night,  he  called  his  officers  together  before  march- 
ing into  town,  and  having  told  them  the  object  for  which  they  had  come» 
he  desired  that  they  would  continue  ready  to  assemble  in  the  street  on  a 
moment's  warning,  in  order  to  march  wherever  they  might  be  directed. 
After  taking  possession  of  the  town,  and  apprehending  a  few  militia.  Lord 
George  sent  forward  some  patroles  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  to  recon- 
noitre while  the  Highlanders  were  engaged  in  seizing  the  articles  pre- 
pared for  the  royal  forces;  but  they  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  in 
town  when  these  advanced  parties  discovered  a  body  of  dragoons  advanc* 
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log  towards  the  town.  Two  of  the  patroles  came  back  at  full  speedy  and 
having  given  Lord  George  notice  of  their  i^roach*  he  marched  with  his 
men  out  of  the  town.  The  dragoons  retired  as  the  Highlanders  ad- 
vanced. Their-  horse,  with  two  hundred  of  the  best  foot»  followed  them 
about  two  miles ;  but  the  main  body  returned  to  Linlithgow,  where  thej 
dined.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  reconnoitering  parties,  the 
advanced  body  also  returned  to  the  town  ;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  one 
of  these  parties  came  in  with  information  that  the  dragoons  were  again 
returning  with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  Lord  George  resolved 
to  attack  them  when  the  half  of  them  should  pass  the  bridge,  half  a  mile 
west  from  the  town,  and  after  waiting  with  h»  men  on  the  streets  till 
Huske  had  reached  the  east  end  of  the  town,  he  retired  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  royalist  general  would  follow  him ;  but  Huske,  who  marched 
above  the  town,  though  he  followed  the  Highlanders  to  the  bridge,  did 
not  pass  it.  Lord  George  returned  to  Falkirk,  and  by  orders  of  the 
prince  marched  next  day  to  Bannockbum.* 

On  the  fourteenth  other  three  regiments  marched  from  Edinburgh 
towards  Borrowstowness,  to  support  the  division  under  Huske,  and  these 
were  followed  next  day  by  three  additional  regiments.  With  these 
forces  Huske  marched  on  the  sixteenth  to  Falkirk,  and  encamped  to 
the  north-west  of  the  town  with  his  front  towards  Stirling.  In  the  even- 
ing he  was  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  the  artillery,  con* 
sisting  often  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Hawley  himself  arrived  at  Cal*. 
lander  house  the  same  evening.  Next  morning  the  army  was  joined  by 
Cobham*8  dragoons,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  by  about 
a  thousand  Argyleshire  men,  chiefly  Campbells,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  afterwards  duke  of  Argyle.  Besides  this 
corps,  this  whig  clan  furnished  another  of  a  thousand  men,  which  was 
posted  about  Inverary,  under  Miyor*general  Campbell,  the  colonel's 
fether,  to  guard  the  passes.  Along  with  the  army  was  a  company  call- 
ed the  Yorkshire  Blues,  raised,  maintained,  and  commanded,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Thornton.  Several  volunteers,  among  whom  were 
several  clergymen,  also  accompanied  the  army  on  this  occasion. 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  royalists  to  Falkirk, 
Charles,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  ordered  the  different  detach- 
ments of  his  army  to  concentrate  upon  Plean  moor,  about  seven  miles 
from  that  town,  and  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Bannockbum,  where  his 
head-quarters  were.  He,  however,  left  several  battalions,  amounting 
to  about  a  thousand  men,  in  Stirling,  under  the  duke  of  Perth,  to  push 
on  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Nobody  supposed  that  the  prince^  in  issuing 
this  order,  had  any  other  object  in  contemplation  than  to  review  his 
army,  and  of  such  little  importance  was  it  considered,  that  although 
the  order  was  made  immediately  known  on  all  sides,  it  was  near  twelve 
o'clock  next  day  before  the  different  parts  of  the  army  arrived  from 
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their  caQtODmentH.*  After  the  array  had  been  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle,  Charles  called  a  council  of  war,  and  for  the  first  time  stated  his 
intention  of  giving  inunediate  battle  to  Hawley.  That  general  had» 
it  is  believed,  been  informed  of  the  probability  of  an  attack,  but  he 
treated  the  information  lightly,  and  instead  of  attending  to  the  aflkirs 
of  his  camp,  spent  the  morning  at  Callander-bouse  with  the  countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  with  whom  he  breakfiisted.f  The  Torwood,  once  a  forest 
df  great  extent,  celebrated  as  the  chief  retreat  of  the  heroic  Wallace, 
but  now  greatly  decayed,  lay  between  the  two  armies;  and  through 
what  was  once  the  middle  of  the  forest,  the  high  road  from  Stirling 
to  Falkirk,  by  Bannockbucn,  passes. 

From  information  which  Charles  had  received,  he  supposed  that 
Hawley  would  have  advanced  and  offered  him  battle ;  but  seeing  no  ap- 
pearance of  him,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  about  mid-day,  towards 
Falkirk.  While  the  main  body  of  the  army  marched  in  two  columns 
along  the  moor,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Torwood,  where  they  could  not  be 
seen  from  Hawley's  camp,  a  third  body  of  horse  and  foot,  under  Lord 
John  Drummond,  appeared  upon  the  high  road  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  Torwood,  and  moved  about,  displaying  their  colours  in  view 
of  the  enemy,  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  Hawley 's  camp.  The  object 
of  thb  parade  was  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  main 
body,  which  was  advancing  unperceived  towards  Falkirk,  by  a  different 
route.  After  the  two  columns  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile.  Lord 
George  Murray  received  an  order  from  the  prince  to  delay  passing  the 
water  of  Carron  till  night,  as  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  cross  in 
the  &ce  of  the  enemy,  but  his  lordship  having  satisfied  his  royal  high- 
ness of  the  impropriety  of  the  order,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  Ignorant 
of  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Highlanders,  Hawley's  ofiicers 
thought  the  demonstration  made  by  the  body  on  the  high  road  un- 
worthy of  attention,  but  they  were  aroused  from  their  apathy  by  a 
countryman,  who  arrived  in  the  camp  with  intelligence  that  the 
Highlanders  were  dose  upon  them.  Two  of  the  officers  immedi- 
ately ascended  a  tree,  and,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  descried  the  High- 
land army  marching  towards  Falkirk,  by  the  south  side  of  the  Torwood* 
This  was  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  and  the  officers  having  communi- 
cated the  circumstance  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  their  commanding 
officer,  he  went  to  Callander-house  and  informed  the  general  of  it.  In- 
stead, however,  of  ordering  his  men  to  get  under  arms,  Hawley  directed 
that  they  'should  merely  put  on  their  accoutrements.  This  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  troops  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  before  they  had  finished 
their  repast,  the  Gmerale  beat  to  arms. 

When  the  Highlanders  came  in  sight  of  the  water  of  Carron,  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  and  the  enemy's  camp,  also  opened  upon  their  view* 
It  was  now  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  some  well  mounted  scouCSf 
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who  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  on  obsenriog  the  HighlaDilerst 
immediatelj  rode  off  at  full  gallop,  and  reported  that  the  Highland  army 
was  aboat  to  cross  Uie  Carron  at  Dannipace.  The  alarm  which  this 
intelligence  produced  in  the  royalist  camp,  was  Tery  great  Hawley 
was  instantly  sent  for,  and  the  commanding  officers,  who  were  etceeding- 
ly  perplexed,  formed  their  regimenta  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  camp.  The  general,  instantly  mounting  his 
horse,  galloped  to  the  camp,  and  in  his  haste  left  hia  hat  behind  him. 

In  taking  the  circuitous  route  by  the  south  side  of  the  Torwood» 
Charies  had  a  double  object  in  riew — to  conceal  his  approach  from  the 
enemy  as  long  as  he  could,  and  to  obtain  ))osse8sion  of  Falkirk  moor, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  Hawley's  camp^  and  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  was  considered  well  fitted  for  the  operations  of  a 
Highland  army.  Suspecting  that  it  was  the  prince's  design  to  secure 
the  heights  of  the  moor,  Hawley  at  once  determined  to  prevent  him,  if 
possible,  and  accordingly  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp  he  ordered  the 
three  regiments  of  dragoons  to  march  towards  the  moor»  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  high  g^und  between  them  and  the  insurgents.  He  also 
directed  the  infantry  to  follow  them  with  fixed  bayonets*  This  was  a 
rash  and  inconsiderate  step,  as  Hawley  had  never  examined  the  ground, 
which  he  found,  when  too  late,  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  field  ol 
battle  for  his  troops.  In  ordering  hb  army  to  march  up  the  moor^  the 
English  commander  is  said  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  Highlanders  did  not  mean  to  attack  him,  but  to  give  him  the  slip,  and 
march  back  to  England,  and  that  his  object  was  to  intercept  them  and 
bring  them  to  action.*  This  explanation^  however,  ia  by  no  means  satis* 
foctory. 

After  crossing  the  Carron  at  Dunnipace  Steps,  the  main  body  of  the 
Highlanders  stretched  along  the  moor  in  two  parallel  lines,  about  two 
hundred  paces  asunder.  The  column  next  the  royal  army  consisted  of 
the  clan  regiments  which  had  been  in  England,  and  of  the  recruits 
which  had  lately  arrived  from  the  Highlands,  with  the  Fraseri,  and 
a  battalion  of  the  Farquharsons.  The  other  column,  which  was  to 
the  right  of  the  last  mentioned,  consisted  of  the  Athole  brigade,  the 
Maclaochlans,  the  battalions  of  Ogilvy  and  Gordon,  and  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond*sregiment.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  columns  faced 
to  the  lefl,  and  began  to  ascend  the  eminence.  Almost  simultaneous  with 
this  movement,  Hawley's  dragoons,  proceeding  along  the  eastern  wall  of 
Bantaskin  inclosures,  rapidly  ascended  the  hill  also,  followed  by  the  foot 
with  fixed  bayonets.  At  this  instarit,  the  sky,  which  till  then  had  been 
unusually  serene,  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  before  the  foot  had  ad- 
vanced far,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and'rain  burBt  from  the  south-west, 
which  beat  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  and  retarded  their  march 
up  the  hilL     A  running  contest  seemed  now  to  take  place  between  the 
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dragoons  and  the  advanced  diviaions  of  the  Highland  columns,  oonsbu 
ing  of  the  Maodonalds  and  the  Athole  men»  to  gain  the  sammlt  of  the 
ridge  of  the  moor.  Both  parties  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  about  the 
same  time,  and  possessed  themseWes  of  two  eminences,  within  musket 
shot  of  each  other.  To  prevent  the  dragoons  gaining  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  and  the  wind,  the  Macdonalds  and  Athole  men  had  advanc- 
ed with  such  rapidity,  that  the j  had  left  the  rear  of  the  columns  consider- 
ably behind,  and  on  reaching  the  height  of  the  moor,  they  halted  to 
give  time  to  the  rear  to  come  up. 

Meanwhile  Lord  George  Murrey,  who  commanded  the  right  win^ 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  battle.  In  forming, 
the  two  columns  merely  heed  to  the  left,  by  which  simple  movement 
the  eastern  column  at  once  became,  as  originally  designed,  the  front  line. 
When  completed,  the  order  of  battle  of  the  Highland  army  was  as  follows. 
On  the  extreme  right  of  the  fint  line,  stood  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch, 
next  to  these  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald,  and  in  succession  the  regiment 
of  Glengary,  a  battalion  of  Farquharsons  under  Farquharson  of  Bumar- 
rel,*  the  Mackenzies,  the  Mackintoshes,  the  Macphersons  under  Cluny 
their  chief,  the  Frasen  under  the  Master  of  Lovat,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin, 
and  the  Camerons,  who  formed  the  •extreme  left  of  this  line.  The 
second  line,  which  chiefly  consbted  of  the  low  countiy  regiments,  was 
composed  of  the  Athole'brigade,  which  formed  the  right  wing,  of  Lord 
Ogilyy'sr^mentof  two  battalions  in  the  centre,  and  of  the  regiment  of 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  also  of  two  battalions,  which  formed  the  left  of  the 
line.  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the 
second  line,  the  prince  was  stationed  with  some  horse  and  foot,  and  was 
jomed  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  by  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond,  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  the  Irish  piquets  and  the  other 
troops,  with  which  he  had  made  the  feint,  as  a  corps  de  reserve.  Some 
of  the  horse  guards  under  Lords  Elcho  and  Balmerino,  and  also  spme 
of  the  hussars,  who  wera  on  the  right  of  the  prince,  were  sent  fitrther  to 
the  right  to  protect  the  flank,  biit  they  were  prevented  from  extending 
fiuther,  by  a  morass,  .which  covered  the  right  wing,  and  were  obliged 
to  draw  up  behind  the  Athole  men*  At  the  opposite  extremity  on  the 
left  of  the  prince,  Lords  Pitsligo's  and  Kilmarnock's  horse  were 
stationed.! 

The  inbntry  of  the  royal  army  was  also  formed  in  two  lines,  with  a 
body  of  reserve  in  the  rear ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  cavalry,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  altogether  diflbrent  from  that  of  the  insurgent  army.  The 
flrst  line  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Ligonier,  Price,  Royal  Scots, 
Pulteney,  Cholmondeley,  and  Wolfe,  and  the  seoond  of  those  of  Bat- 
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tcreaii,  Barrel,  Fleming,  Monro,  and  Blakenej.     The  names  of  the 
regiments  are  here  given  according  to  the  order  they  stood,  beginning 
with  the  right    Behind  the  right  of  the  second  line,  Howard's  regi- 
ment was  stationed  as  a  resenre.     The  Glasgow  regiment,  and  other 
Lowland  militia,  were  poeted  as  another  body  of  reserve,  near  some 
cottages  behind  the  left  of  the  dragoons;  and  the  Argyleshire  men  were 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  right  of  the  royal  army,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  forces  under  Lord  John  Dmmmond,  who  seemed,  before 
they  joined  the  two  columns  on  the  moor,  to  threaten  an  attack  upon 
the  camp*     The  left  oT  the  dragoons  was  directly  opposite  to  Keppooh's 
regiment,  but  by  keeping  large  intervab  between  their  squadrons,  their 
right  extended  as  fiur  down  as  the  centre  of  Lord  Lovat's  regiment,  which 
stood  the  third  from  the  left  of  th^  insurgent  army.     In  consequence  of 
this  eztenstOD  of  the  front  line  of  the  royal  army,  Lochiel*s  regiment, 
which  was  upon  the  left  extremity  of  the  opposite  line,  was  outflanked 
by  three  of  the  royal  regiments.*    With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
n^iments  in  each  line,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  the  top  of  the  moor, 
had  reached  ground  somewhat  level,  the  rest  of  the  king's  infantry  stood 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  so  great  was  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
that  the  opposite  wings  alone  of  either  army  were  visible  tb  each  other. 
Between  the  right  of  the  royal  army  and  the  left  of  that  of  the  insur* 
gents,  there  was  a  ravine,  which,  b^inning  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
directly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Fraser  battalion,  ran  in  a  norther- 
ly direction,  and  gradually  widened  and  deepened  till  it  readied  the 
plain.    The  right  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by  Major-general 
Huske,  the  centre  by  Hawley  himself,  and  the  left  by  Brigadier  Chol- 
mondeley,  but  the  three  regiments  of  dragoons  on  the  left  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lieutenant^solonel  Ligonier.    The  colonel's 
own  dragoon  regiment,  formerly  Gardiner's,  was  stationed  on  the  ex- 
treme left.     Hamilton's  dragoons  were  posted  on  the  right,  and  Cob- 
ham's  in  the  centre. 

In  the  action  about  to  commence,  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  artilleiy.  The  Highlanders,  from  the  rapidity 
of  their  inarch,  left  their  cannon  behind  them,  and  those  belonging  to 
Hawley's  army,  consisting  of  ten  pieces,  stuck  fast  in  a  swamp  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  royal  forces  were  greatly  superior  to  the  High- 
landers in  numbers,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
having  the  wind  and  the  rain  in  their  backs,  were  not  annoyed  to  the 
same  extent  as  their  adversaries,  who  received  the  wind  and  rain  direct- 
ly in  their  faoes.f 

The  right  wing  of  the  Highland  army  and  Hawley's  cavalry  had  re 
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mained  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  within  musket  shot  of  each 
other,  waiting  the  coming  up  of  the  other  forces,  when  General  Hawley 
sent  an  order  to  Colonel  Ligonier,  to  attack  the  Highlanders.  At  the 
time  this  order  was  despatched,  some  of  his  troops  destined  for  the  cen- 
tre of  his  second  line  had  not  reached  their  posts,  but  Hawley,  impatient 
of  delay,  and  led  astray  by  a  mistaken  though  prevalent  idea,  that  the 
Highlanders  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  cavalry,  resolved  to  commence 
the  action  with  the  dragoons  only.  Ligonier,  who  appears  to  have  en- 
tertained more  correct  notions  on  thb  subject  than  the  generalissimo, 
was  surprised  at  the  order ;  but  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution.* 

Before  advancing,  Colonel  Ligonier  made  several  motions,  with  the 
design  of  drawing  off  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders,  and  riding  in  among 
them,  and  breaking  their  ranks  ;  but  they  did  not  fire  a  shot.  Conjec- 
turing that  the  dragoons  were  to  be  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  in 
their  rear.  Lord  George  Murray,  to  whom  no  such  description  of  fi>rce 
was  discernible  at  the  time,  sent  Colonel  Roy  Stuart  and  Anderson,  the 
guide  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  forward  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre. 
On  receiving  their  report  that  they  had  not  observed  any  foot.  Lord 
George  resolved  to  anticipate  hb  opponent  Ligonier,  by  attacking  the 
dragoons.  Accordingly  he  gave  orders  to  the  right  wing  to  advance 
slowly,  and,  passing  along  the  line,  desired  the  men  to  keep  their  ranks, 
and  not  to  fire  till  he  gave  them  orders.  Lord  George,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  his  target  on  his  arm,  then  took  his  station  at  the  head 
of  the  first  line,  which,  with  the  second,  continued  to  advance  in  good 
order.  The  dragoons,  on  observing  the  approach  of  the  Highlanders, 
also  began  to  move  forward,  and  were  instantly  at  the  full  trot.  They 
came  up  in  very  good  order,  till  within  pistol-shot  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Highlanders,  when  Lord  George  Murray  presented  his  piece  as  the 
signal  to  fire.  The  Highlanders,  thereupon,  discharged  a  volley  with 
such  precbion  and  effect,  that  the  dragoons  were  entirely  broken,  and 
many  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's 
regiments  instantly  wheeled  about,  and  galloped  down  the  hill,  riding 
over  and  trampling  upon  some  of  their  party,  and  carrying  along  witli 
them  a  company  of  the  Glasgow  regiment.  Cobham*s  regiment,  which 
had  just  returned  from  foreign  service,  however,  stood  its  ground  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  through  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders, 
trampled  many  of  them  under  foot.  A  singular  combat  then  ensued. 
Deprived  of  the  use  of  their  broadswords,  some  of  the  Highlanders, 
who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  had  recourse  to  their  dirks^  which 
they  plunged  into  the  bellies  of  the  horses.  Others  seized  the  riders 
by  their  clothes,  and  dragging  them  from  their  horses,  stabbed  them 
with  the  same  weapon.  In  this  mel^e  the  chief  of  Clanranald  made  a 
narrow  escape,  having  been  trodden  down,  and  before  he  was  able  to 
rise  a  dead  horse  fell  upon  him,  the  weight  of  which  prevented  him 


*  llom«*i  Wurki,  vul.  iiL  p.  166. 
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firom  extricating  himself  without  atttstance.  While  in  this  perilous 
situationt  he  saw  a  dismounted  dragoon  and  a  Highlander  struggling 
near  him,  and  for  a  time  the  issue  seemed  doubtfiiL  The  anxiety  of 
the  chief,  whose  own  preservation  seemed  to  depend  on  the  success  of 
his  clansman,  was  soon  relieved,  when  he  saw  the  Highlander  throw  his 
antagonist,  and  instantly  despatch  him  with  his  dirk.  The  Highlander 
thereupon  came  up  to  the  prostrate  chief,  and  drew  htm  from  under  the 
horse.  The  dragoons,  unable  any  longer  to  contend  with  the  Maodoii- 
aids,  galloped  off  to  the  right  between  the  two  armies,  and  received 
the  fire  of  the  remainder  of  the  front  line  of  the  Highlanders,  as  they 
went  along,  as  far  down  as  Lord  Lovat's  regimeut* 

Afraid  that,  after  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  the  Highlanders  would 
commence  a  disorderly  pursuit,  Lord  George  Murray  ordered  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Keppoch  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  sent  a  similar  order  to  the 
two  other  Macdonald  regiments.  But  notwithstanding  this  command  of 
the  lieutenant-general,  and  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  who,  with  drawn 
swords  and  cocked  pistols,  endeavoured  to  restrain  them  from  an  immedi- 
ate pursuit,  a  considerable  number  of  the  men  of  these  two  regiments, 
along  with  all  the  regiments  on  their  left,  as  far  down  as  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  rushed  down  the  hill  in  pursuiC  of  the  enemy.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  a  volley  from  some  of  the  regiments,  on  the  left  of  the  first 
line  of  the  royal  army,  and  having  returned  the  fire,  the  Highlanders 
threw  away  their  muskets,  and  drawing  their  swords,  rushed  in  upon 
the  enemy*  Unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  the  whole 
of  the  royal  army,  with  the  exception  of  Barrel's  regiment,  and  part  of 
the  regiments  of  Price  and  Ligonier,  gave  way.  At  first  the  Highbinders 
supposed  that  the  route  was  complete,  and  General  Hawley  himself,  who 
was  huddled  off  the  field  among  a  confused  mass  of  horse  and  foot,  was 
of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the  Highbinders  were  undeceived,  when  com- 
ing near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  they  received  a  fire  in  flank  from  these 
regiments,  which  threw  them  into  great  disorder ;  and  obliged  them  to 
retire  up  the  hill.  The  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts,  who  were  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ravine,  suffered  also  from  the  fire  of  this  body,  and 
were  likewise  obliged  to  fall  back.f 

Meanwhile  Lord  George  Murray,  who  observed  the  confusion  in  Haw- 
ley's  army,  was  moving  down  the  hill  with  the  Athole  men  in  good  order, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  it  on  its  retreat.  He  had  sent  orders  by 
Colonel  Ker,  to  the  reserve  to  advance  on  the  left,  and  having  met 
scattered  parties  of  the  Macdonalds  returning  up  the  hill,  he  en- 
deavoured to  rally  them  as  he  marched  down,  but  without  effect.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Lord  George  obtained  a  complete 

*  Lord  Oiwrge  Murrey't  Narnillve  in  JnooUto  Memoire,  p.  SSb  Kirkconnel  M5L 
Home'f  Works,  vol.  iil.  p.  161.  CuUoden  Pftpori,  p.  S7S.  Johnstone's  Memoirs, 
p.  1S8. 

•   f  Kirkconnel  M&     liorklinrt  Papcru,  vol.  it.  p.  fi(12.      Home's  Works,  voL  Hi.  p. 
.153. 
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view  of  the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  (be  enemy's  raniu.  With  the 
exception  of  the  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  Cobham*s  dragoons, 
which  were  marching  rapidly  towards  Falkirk,  and  covering  the  rear  of 
the  other  fugitives,  the  remainder  of  the  royal  army  was  running  off  to 
the  right  and  left,  by  forties  and  fifties ;  but  as  Lord  George  had  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  hundred  men  with  him,  and  as  the  rest  of  the 
Highland  army  was  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  bill,  he  resolved  to  halt 
at  its  foot  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  Irish  piquets,  and  by  Lord 
John  Drummond,  and  other  officers.  Some  of  the  officers  advised  a 
retreat  towards  Dunnipace,  that  the  men  might  obtain  shelter  during 
the  night  from  the  rain,  which  was  excessive ;  but  his  lordship  strongly 
advised  that  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  Falkirk  im- 
mediately, while  the  confusion  lasted,  and  he  concluded  with  Count 
Mercy's  expression  at  the  battle  of  Parma,  that  he  would  either  lie  in 
the  town  or  in  paradise.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  the  prince 
arrived,  and  approved  highly  of  the  views  of  his  lieutenant-general. 
Charles  was  advised,  in  the  meantime,  to  retire  to  some  house  on  the 
face  of  the  hill,  till  the  result  of  the  attempt  should  be  known.* 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  as  the  fires  of  Hawley's  camp  indicated 
an  apparent  intention  on  his  part  to  retain  possessioL  of  the  town,  the 
officers  assembled  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  considered  it  unsafe  to  ad- 
vance farther,  till  they  had  ascertained  the  state  of  matters.  To  pro- 
cure intelligence,  Mr  Drummond,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Stratballan,  and 
Olipbant,  younger  of  Gask,  entered  Falkirk,  disguised  as  peasants,  and 
having  ascertained  that  General  Hawley,  after  issuing  orders  to  set  fire 
to  his  tents,  had  abandoned  the  town,  and  was  retreating  on  Linlithgow, 
they  immediately  returned  to  their  friends  with  the  information.  The 
body  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  now  advanced  upon  Falkirk,  in 
three  detachments,  one  of  which,  under  Lochiel,  entered  the  town  at 
the  west  end,  another  under  Lord  George  Murray,  at  the  centre,  and 
the  other,  under  Lord  John  Drummond,  by  a  lane  called  the  Cow 
wynd,  at  the  east  end.  Some  stragglers,  who  had  remained  behind, 
were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  fired  at  Lord  John  Drummond, 
when  about  to  seize  htm,  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  arm.  Infor- 
mation of  the  occupation  of  the  town,  by  the  Highlanders,  was  sent  to 
the  prince,  who  immediately  repaired  thither,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  now  occupied  as  the  post-office,  which  fronts  the  steeple. 

So  great  was  the  disorder  that  existed  in  the  Highland  army,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rash  and  impetuous  conduct  of  the  Macdonalds,  in  leav- 
ing their  ranks,  and  by  the  check  received  ftt>m  the  three  regiments,  that 
it  was  about  four  hours  after  the  close  of  the  battle,  which  lasted  scarcely 
twenty  minutes,  before  the  greater  part  of  the  army  had  any  informa- 
tion of  the  result.  The  Highlanders  were  dispersed  in  every  direction 
over  the  hill,  and  the  different  clans  were  mingled  together  pell-mell. 

*  Jacobite  Mcmoiri,  p.  07. 


The  Gonfasion  was  greatly  increased  by  the  obscttrity  of  the  Dtght»  and 
for  several  boors  they  wandered  over  the  moor,  uncertain  whether  they 
were  to  meet  friends  or  foes.  Early  in  the  evening,  many  of  the  High* 
landers  bad  retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  either  thinking  it  lost,  or  in- 
tending to  seek  shelter  from  the  weather.  Daring  this  disorder,  the 
&te  of  the  prince  himself  was  equally  unknown.  Early  in  the  action, 
he  had  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  with  an  order ;  but,  on  returning 
with  an  answer,  the  prince  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  The  officer,  in 
searching  for  him,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  own  life-guards,  drawn  up  in 
Order  of  battle,  near  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  with  tbeircommand- 
er,  Lord  Elcho,  at  their  head ;  but  hb  lordship  could  give  him  no  infor- 
mation respecting  the  prince.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  several  chie&  of 
the  clans,  ignorant  even  of  the  fiite  of  their  own  regiments,  met  together 
at  the  seat  of  Mr  Primrose,  at  Dunnipaoe,  where  they  were  joined  every 
instant  by  other  officers  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  result  of  the  battle. 
At  length  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  doubt  was  removed 
from  the  minds  of  this  party,  by  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  of  Loch- 
gary,  who  announced  that  the  Highland  army  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory, — that  the  English  were  flying  in  disorder  towards  Edin- 
burgh,— and  that  the  prince  was  in  possession  of  Falkirk,  and  in  the 
quarters  which  had  been  occupied  by  General  Hawley.  He  added, 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  Dunnipace,  by  the  prince,  with  orders  to  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  repair  to  Falkirk  next  morning  by  break  of  day.* 

Partly  from  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  and  partly  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  collecting  a  sufficiently  numerous  body  of  the  Highlanders 
together,  the  prince  was  unable  to  continue  the  pursuit  About  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  had  entered  the  town,  but  so  intent  were  they  upon 
securing  the  spoils  of  the  English  camp,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
sufficient  guards  could  be  got  for  the  town,  and  the  prince's  person,  dur- 
ing the  night.  Besides,  the  Highlanders  had  been  upon  their  legs  for 
twelve  hours,  without  receiving  any  refreshment,  and  were  completely 
drenched  to  the  skin,  so  that  even  had  pursuit  been  otherwise  practica- 
ble, they  must  have  speedily  desisted  from  excessive  fatigue,  and  might 
probably  have  suffered  from  the  dragoons  which  covered  the  rear  of 
Hawley's  foot. 

In  addition  to  seven  pieces  of  cannon  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  captain  of  the  train  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Hawley  left 
behind  him  all  his  baggage,  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
Owing  to  the  rain,  very  few  of  his  tents,  to  which  he  had  set  fire,  were 
consumed.  Besides  the  materiU  of  tlie  royal  army,  several  standards 
and  stands  of  colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  According  to 
the  official  returns,  the  loss  of  the  English,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  two  hundred  and  eighty,  including  a  considerable  number 

*  Johtwtone'i  Memoirs,  p.  197. 
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of  officers ;  but  these  returns  are  supposed  to  be  greatly  underrated.* 
There  were  sixteen  officers  killed,  on  the  government  side,  viz.  Colonel 
Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney  of  Ligonier's 
regiment  of  dragoons;  Lieutenant-colonel  Biggar  of  Munro's  regiment; 
Lieutenant-colonel  Powell  of  Cholmondeley's  regiment ;  five  captains 
and  one  lieutenant  of  Wolfe's ;  and  four  captains  and  two  lieutenants 
of  Blakeney*s  regiment.  Sir  Robert's  regiment,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  his  own  clan,  had  particularly  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  partook  of  the  panic  which 
had  seized  the  other  regiments  on  the  left,  and  fled,  leaving  its  colonel 
alone  and  unprotected.  In  this  situation  Sir  Robert  was  attacked  by 
six  men  of  Loohiel's  regiment,  and,  for  some  time  gallantly  defended 
himself  with  his  half-pike.  He  killed  two  of  his  assailants,  and  would 
probably  have  despatched  more,  had  not  a  seventh  come  up  and  shot 
iiim  in  the  groin  with  a  pistol.  On  ikiling,  the  Highlander  struck  him 
two  blows  across  the  face  with  hb  broadsword,  which  killed  him  on  tlie 
spot  Dr  Munro  of  Obsdale,  his  brother,  who,  from  fraternal  aflection, 
had  attended  Sir  Robert  to  the  field  to  afibrd  him  any  medical  assis- 
tance he  might  require,  was  standing  close  by  his  brother  when  he  fell, 
and  shared  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  same  Highlander,  who,  after  fir- 
ing another  pistol  into  his  breast,  cut  him  down  with  his  claymore.  The 
bodies  of  the  two  brothers  having  been  recognised  the  next  day,  were 
honourably  interred  in  one  grave  in  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  chief8.f 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Highlanders  amounted  only  to  about  forty 
men,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  captains,  and  some  subaltern  offi- 
cers. They  had,  however,  near  double  that  number  wounded.  Besides 
Lord  John  Drummond,  young  Lochiel  and  his  brother,  Dr  Archibald 
Cameron,  were  slightly  wounded.  Hawley's  army  could  boast  only  of 
one  prisoner,  who  fell  into  their  hands  by  mere  accident.  This  was 
Major  Macdonald  of  Keppoch's  regiment,  cousin  to  the  chief.  Having 
pursued  the  flying  English  farther  than  any  other  person,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  his  corps,  when  in  his  wny  he  observed,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  a  body  of  men  at  some  distance  standing  in  a  hollow  near  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  Imagining  this  body  to  be  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment  and  the  French  piquets,  he  ran  forward  towards  the  party 
with  his  sword  still  drawn,  and  when  near  them,  cried  out  with  a  feeling 
of  strong  emotion,  "  Gentlemen,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  don't 
ye  follow  after  the  dogs,  and  pursue  them  ?"  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
uttered  these  words,  when  he  discovered  that  the  body  he  accosted  was 


*  Mr  Home,  who  nat  In  the  onssgomont,  ttaUti  lliot  Hawley  had  about  SOO  or  4M 
private  men  klllod.  Maxwell  of  Kf rkoonnel,  who  was  alio  preaeni,  rorkons  hU  loa  al 
between  400  and  fiOO  killed,  and  lome  huiidrede  of  prisonera.  The  Chovallor  John- 
stone  makes,  men  000  killed,  and  700  prisoners.  Sudi  also  U  the  estimate  of  the 
author  of  the  Jonniai  and  Mumoln  printed  among  the  I^ickliert  Papers. 

t  Culloden  Papers,  p.  WH. 
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an  English  regiment,  (Barrel's,)  and  the  cry,  **  Here  is  a  rebel !  here  is  a 
rebel!"  at  onoe  met  his  ears*  Escape  being  impossible,  the  mijor, 
thinking  that  he  would  not  be  discovered  by  the  colour  of  his  white 
cockade,  which  was  quite  dirty  with  the  rain  and  the  smoke  of  the  firing, 
pretended  that  he  was  one  of  their  own  Campbells ;  but  General  Huske 
obserred  that  it  was  easy  to  discover  what  the  prisoner  was  by  his 
sword,  the  blade  of  which  was  covered  over  with  blood  and  hair.  Hoske 
gave  orders,  "  to  shoot  the  dog  instantly,"  and  a  party  of  musketeers 
immediately  presented  their  pieces  at  the  major's  breast;  but  Lord 
Robert  Ker  generously  interposed,  and,  beating  down  the  muskets, 
saved  the  minor's  life.  The  general  having  refused  to  receive  the 
major's  arms,  they  were  accepted  by  Lord  Robert  When  pulling  his 
pistol  from  his  belt,  previously  to  surrendering  his  arms,  Huske  was 
alarmed,  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  that  **  the  dog"  was  going  to 
shoot  him  ;  but  Macdonald  indignantly  observed,  that  he  was  more  of 
a  gentleman  than  to  do  any  such  thing,  and  that  he  was  only  pulling  off 
his  pistol  to  deliver  it  up.*  The  miyor  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and 
committed  to  the  castle  next  day,  and,  after  a  few  months'  confinement, 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 

The  victory  would  have  been  complete  by  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  English  army,  had  the  prince  taken  the  usual  precautions  to  pre* 
serve  unity  of  action  among  the  different  sections  of  his  undisciplined 
host.  Early  in  the  morning,  Lord  George  Murray  had  submitted  a 
plan  of  the  battle  to  his  royal  highness,  and  requested  that  he  would 
name  the  officers  that  were  to  command,  and  assign  them  their  different 
stations ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Lord  George  himself,  who  was  ap« 
pointed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  who  consequently  had 
the  command  of  the  right  wing,  no  other  appointment  appears  to  have 
been  made.  It  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Charles  himself,  that 
Lord  John  Drummond  was  to  have  commanded  the  left  wing ;  but  if 
such  was  the  case.  Lord  John  could  have  obtained  no  distinct  notifica- 
tion thereof,  as  he  never  appeared  in  his  place.  It  is  maintained  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  that  had  there  been  an  ofllcer  in  command  on 
the  left,  to  have  brought  up  two  or  three  battalions  from  the  second 
line,  or  from  the  corps  de  reserve  so  as  to  have  extended  the  first  line 
still  farther  to  the  left,  and  thus  to  have  faced  the  English  regiments 
which  outflanked  them,  the  whole  of  Hawley  s  foot  must  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  and  that  few  even  of  the  horse  would  have  escaped, 
as  the  Highlanders  would  not  have  given  over  the  chase  till  they  had  reach- 
ed Linlithgow, — and  that,  in  short,  had  the  three  regiments  which  out- 
lined the  Highlanders  been  fiiced,  the  battle  would  not  have  lasted  ten 
minutes,  as  these  regiments,  instead  of  keeping  their  ground,  pouring  in 

*  Note  In  Um  prinee'i  liouiahokl  book  fn  Jaoobite  Mamolri,  p.  168.  Tho  aboTO,  which 
is  a  oorreot  Tsraion  of  the  itory,  It  at  Tariance  with  that  lu nally  told  of  the  mi^r,  who  li 
said  to  have  fallen  a  TicUm  to  hit  deeire  to  obtain  poMoieion  of  a  ftne  hone,  which  it  laid 
to  hare  ran  off  with  him  to  the  enemy. 
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part  of  their  fire  on  tae  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders,  and  oom))elIing 
those  who  attacked  the  right  and  centre  of  Hawley's  foot  sword  in  hand 
to  redre  to  their  former  ground,  would  have  given  way  with  the  rest  of 
the  main  body.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  it  was  tlie 
duty  of  O' Sullivan,  who,  as  adjutant-general,  was  chiefly  intrusted  by 
the  prince  with  the  formation  of  the  left  wing,  to  have  brought  up  men 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  line ;  but  instead  of  riding  along  the 
line  as  he  should  have  done  before  the  action,  none  of  the  officers  of 
the  first  line  of  the  Highland  army  saw  him  till  tlie  battle  was  over.* 
While  Lord  John  Drummond  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  error 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  left,  he  retaliated  upon  the  lieutenant- 
general,  by  ascribing  the  escape  of  Hawley's  army  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
George  himself,  who  prevented  part  of  the  right  wing  from  joining  in  the 
charge  upon  the  foot,  after  the  fiight  of  the  dragoons. 

Tlie  English  imputed  their  defeat  chiefly  to  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
which  was  full  in  their  fiioes  during  the  action ;  but  this,  though  certainly 
a  formidable  difficulty,  was  not  the  only  one  they  had  to  encounter 
To  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  not  to  any  particu- 
lar incident,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  unfortunate  result  which  ensued.  To 
Hawley*s  ignorance  of  the  resistance  which  the  Highlanders  could  oppose 
to  cavalry,  the  loss  of  the  battle  was  mainly  owing.  He  had  been  major 
of  Evans's  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Sheritfmuir,  where  that  regiment 
and  the  Scots  Greys,  led  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  after  getting  over  a 
morass,  which  the  intense  frost  of  the  preceding  night  had  rendered  passa- 
ble, attacked  the  flank  of  the  insurgent  army,  which  conceived  itself 
secure  ftom  that  quarter,  and  rode  down,  and  drove  off  the  field  several 
regiments  of  Highlanders.  Imagining  from  this  occurrence,  that  the 
Highlanders  could  not  withstand  the  charge  of  cavalry,  he  observed  one 
day  in  a  company  of  officers  in  Flanders,  who  were  talking  of  the  battle 
of  Preston,  that  "As  kuew  the  Highlanders;  they  were  good  militia ;  but 
he  was  certain  that  they- could  not  stand  against  a  charge  of  dragoons, 
who  attacked  them  well."  f  Under  this  impression,  he  began  the  battle 
with  his  dragoons,  before  hb  infantry  had  been  fully  formed  into  line* 
and  he  soon  saw  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion.^: 


•  JacoUta  Mamoin,  p.  91,  02, 94.  f  Homa'i  Works,  toI.  ill.  p.  Ifid. 

t  In  a  pamphlal  pubUahad  at  London  in  1746,  antitlad,  *  A  few  paasagea  ihowlng  tha 
aantimanta  of  tha  princa  of  Haaia  and  Ganaral  Hawlay,  with  relation  to  tha  oondunt, 
maaaurai^  and  bahavlottr  of  MTaral  partona,  both  cItU  and  aoclailastic,  in  tha  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, dnea  tha  eommenoamant  of  tha  preaant  d  vil  war  and  rebellion ;"  tha  following  ad- 
dra»  is  said  to  haya  bean  delivered  by  Hawlay  In  Holyrood-bousa,  a  few  daya  aftor  tha 
baUla,  to  tlie  dvil  aothoritias  of  Scotland,  whldi.  if  correct,  shows  that  that  event  had  alter- 
ad  his  opinion  of  tha  Highlanders:  **  Gentleman,  you  pretend  to  have  an  extraordinary  seal 
for  his  Mi^Mty'sMrTioa,  and  aeam  to  be  very  asdduous  In  promoting  it;  but  lot  me  tdl  you, 
you  have  dther  been  mistaken  In  your  own  measures,  or  have  been  betraying  hia  causa. 
How  often  have  you  rapreaanted  the  Highland  army,  and  the  multitude  of  noblemen  and 
gentleman,  who  have  Joined  them  from  the  low  country  with  thdr  followers,  as  s  daapl- 
eabia  pack  of  hardi^  and  a  contemptible  mob  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes  ?  How  have 
you,  in  your  repeated  advices^  disguised  and  lessened  the  numbers  and  strength  of  his 
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Though  the  field  of  battle  is  about  twenty-six  miles  distaot  from 
Edinburgh,  the  intelligence  of  Hawley's  defeat  was  known  there  before 
nine  o*clock  at  night,  by  the  arrind  of  some  spectators  who  had  witnessed 
the  action,  and  by  some  of  the  dragoons  who,  impelled  by  fear,  did  not 
halt  till  they  reached  the  capital.  The  English  general  passed  the  even- 
ing of  the  battle  at  Linlithgow,  and  marched  next  morning  with  the  mass 
of  his  army  for  Edinbui^gh,  where  he  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  A  prey  to  disappointment  and  vexation,  the  appearance  of 
Hawley  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  is  said  by  an  observer  to  have 
been  most  wretched,  and  even  worse  than  that  of  Cope  a  few  hours  after 
his  *'  scuffle,'*  when  the  same  person  saw  him  at  Fala  on  his  retreat  to 
Berwick.* 

Before  the  return  of  Hawley's  army,  the  greatest  consternation  pre- 
vailed among  the  friends  of  the  government  at  Edinburgh  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  fugitives  the  preceding  night,  who  brought  accounts  of  the 
total  route  and  disperiioii  of  the  army,  exaggerated  by  the  relation  of 
circumstances  which  had  no  existence,  save  in  their;  own  terrified  im- 
aginations ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  served  to  dis- 
sipate their  fears  in  some  measure.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
bellion, however,  to  its  final  dose,  never  were  the  apprehensions  of  the 
supporters  of  the  existing  government  more  alarmingly  excited  than  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  they  saw  the  veteran  troops,  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  return  firom  Falkirk  discomfited 

M^|«tt]r*f  mmdn  In  your  rabelUoot  eountry?  And  how  often  hav*  yon  UhAj  nafni- 
fi«i  and  InereMed  the  powtr  and  numbar  of  hit  friandi  ?  TImm  thfngi  yav  bad  tha 
bardlnea  to  mlirapreMnt  to  tome  of  tba  mlnliCan  of  italo^  and  fenoraii  of  the  army. 
If  the  goTemment  had  net  relied  on  the  truth  of  your  ad? leie,  It  bad  been  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  have  erusbed  thb  Ineurrectlon  In  the  bud.  If  jour  Information  bad  not  been  un- 
luckily beHered,  that  meet  part  of  the  Highhuidere  had  run  home  with  Ihelr  booty  after 
the  battle  of  Olademnlr,  and  that  they  who  remained  had  abeoluiely  reAmed  to  march  Intb 
England,  what  would  buTO  hindered  the  king  to  tend  down  a  few  troo|ie  finom'  England 
to  arnbt  bio  forom  In  Scotland,  to  baTO  at  onoe  dieperaed  and  deelroyed  them  ?  Bat  you, 
out  of  your  vlewe  or  vanity,  made  him  and  hto  miniitry  believe  that  you  were  able  to  do 
It  joundvee.  And  what  are  the  oonsequencee  of  jour  ftne  poUUoi  and  intelligence? 
The  tebela  have  got  Ume  to  draw  to  inch  a  head,  that  the  king  hat  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw  more  than  ten  thoumnd  of  bii  own  troope  fkom  the  melstanoe  of  bit  allies  abroad, 
and  ae  many  auxiliaries  fh>m  Holland  and  Heaw,  to  defend  bh  own  penon  and  domln- 
lone  at  home.  As  to  your  dlmlnleblng  their  numbera,  and  ridlonllng  their  discipline, 
you  see,  and  I  feel  the  efliBeli  of  It  1  never  law  any  troope  Sre  In  platoone  more  regularly, 
make  their  motions  and  evolutions  qvioker,  or  attack  with  more  bravery  and  better  order 
than  thoee  Highlandert  did  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  bet  week.  And  these  are  the  very 
men  whom  you  represented  ae  a  parcel  of  raw  undiselplined  vagabonds^  No  Jaooblto 
could  have  eontrived  mors  hurt  to  the  kli^s  faithful  IHends,  or  dona  more  service  to  hie 
inveterate  enemiee.  Gentlemen,  I  tell  you  plainly,  theoe  things  I  am  now  blaming  you 
for  I  ahall  rsprssent  at  oour^  eo  that  It  may  be  put  out  of  your  power  to  abuee  It  for  tha 
future.  I  deslrs  no  answer,  nor  will  I  receive  any.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  oflkr  in 
your  defence  or  JuatMcation,  do  It  oAom,  and  pnbUsh  it  here.  It  will  not  oflbnd  ma.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  deal  with  yon  with  that  opennem  and  honour  which  becomes  one  of 
my  atetlon  and  character.  I  will  aend  to  you  in  writing  what  I  have  now  dellveied  to 
you  by  word  of  mouth,  that  you  may  make  any  nee  of  It' that  you  think  proper  Ibr  your 
own  advantage  and  exculpation.— Farewell." 

*  CttUoden  Papers^  p.  107. 
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by  a  body  of  undisdplioed  mountaineen  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
deipise.  The  Jacobite8»  on  the  other  hand,  exalted  at  the  victory,  and 
gave  expreasioD  to  their  feelings  by  openly  deriding  the  vanquished.* 

The  prince  spent  the  eighteenth,  the  day  after  the  battle,  at  Falkirk ; 
but,  as  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  during  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  few 
of  the  officers  quitted  their  lodgings.  Notwithstanding  theunfiivourable 
state  of  the  weather,  the  slain  were  interred  by  orders  of  the  prince,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  Highlanders  marched  to  Linlithgow,  of  which 
they  took  possession.  Charies  now  took  the  advice  of  his  friends  as  to 
the  use  he  should  make  of  his  victory.  Some  were  for  following  up  the 
blow  which  had  been  struck,  and  driving  Hawley  out  of  Scotland. 
Others  were  for  marching  directly  to  London  before  the  enemy  had 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation.  They  argued  that  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Hawley  would  again  foce  the  prince  and  his  victor- 
ious army  till  he  should  receive  new  reinforcements;  that  even  then  the 
troops  which  had  been  beaten  would  communicate  terror  to  the  rest ; 
and  that  the  prince's  army,  flushed  with  victory,  could  never  fight  with 
greater  advantages  on  their  side.  There  were  others,  however,  who 
thought  differently,  and  maintained  that  the  capture  of  Stirling  castle 
was  the  chief  object  at  present ;  that  it  had  never  been  before  heard  of 
that  an  army  employed  in  a  siege,  having  beaten  those  that  came  to 
raise  it,  had  made  any  other  use  of  their  victory  than  to  take  the  fortress 
in  the  first  place ;  that  any  other  conduct  would  argue  a  great  deal  of 
levity ;  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  castle,  as  it  opened  an  easy  and  safe  communication  between  the 
prince,  (wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,)  and  his  friends  in  the  north. 
This  last  view  was  supported  by  M.  Mirabelle  de  Gordon,  a  French 
engineer  of  Scotch  extraction,  who  gave  the  prince  the  strongest  assur- 
ances that  the  castle  would  be  forced  to  surrender  in  a  few  days,  and 
added,  moreover,  that  if  the  prince  went  immediately  upon  another 
expedition  he  would  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  all  his  heavy  artillery  which 
he  could  not  carry  with  him  into  England.f  The  opinion  of  an  indivi- 
dual, decorated  with  an  order,  and  who  was  consequently  considered  a 
person  of  experience  and  talents,  had  great  weight  with  the  prince,  who, 
accordingly,  resolved  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Stirling  before  commencing 
any  other  operations;  but  Charies  discovered,  when  too  latei  that 
Mirabelle's  knowledge  as  an  engineer  was  extremely  limited,  and  that 
he  had  neither  judgment  to  plan  nor  knowledge  to  direct  the  operations 
of  a  siege.  This  person,  whose  figure  was  as  eccentric  as  hb  mind,  was 
called,  in  derision,  Mr  Admirable  by  the  Highlanders.^ 

During  the  prince's  short  stay  at  Falkirk,  a  misunderstanding  took 
place  between  a  party  of  the  Camerons  and  Lord  Kihnamock,  which 
had  neariy  proved  fiital  to  that  nobleman.    As  this  incident  affords  a 


•  CHUodin  Pap«n(,  |».  87B.  t  Klrkconnel  MS. 
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remarkable  illoatration  of  clanship^  the  partioulan  caonot  fiul  to  be 
mtereetiog.  Lord  Kilmarnock)  having  passed  the  evening  of  the  battle 
in  his  boose  at  Callander^  came  next  morning  to  Falkirk  with  a  party 
of  his  men,  who  had  in  their  custody  some  Edinburgh  rolunteers,  who, 
having  fidlen  behind  Hawley's  army  in  its  march  to  Linlithgow,  had 
been  taken  and  carried  to  Callander  house.  Leaving  the  prisoners  and 
their  guard  standing  in  the  street,  opposite  to  the  house  where  the 
prince  lodged,  his  lordship  went  up  stairs  and  presented  to  him  a  list  of 
the  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Mr  Home,  the  author  of  the  Tragedy 
of  Douglas  and  the  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Charles  opened  the 
window  to  survey  the  prisoners,  and  while  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Lord  Kilmarnock  about  them,  as  Is  supposed,  with  the  paper  in 
his  hand,  a  soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the  Scots  Royals,  carrying  a  musket 
and  wearing  a  black  cockade,  appeared  in  the  street,  and  approached 
towards  the  prince.  The  volunteers  #ho  observed  this  man  coming  up 
the  street  were  extremely  surprised,  and,  thinking  that  his  intention  in 
coming  forward  was  to  shoot  the  prince,  expected  every  moment  to  see 
him  raise  his  piece  and  fire.  Observing  the  volunteers,  who  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  prince,  all  looking  in  one  direction,  Charles  also  look- 
ed the  same  way,  and  seeing  the  soldier  approach  appeared  amazed,  and, 
calling  Lord  Kilmarnock,  pointed  towards  the  soldier.  His  lordship 
instantly  descended  into  the  street,  and  finding  the  soldier  immediately 
opposite  to  the  window  where  Charles  stood,  the  earl  went  up  to  him, 
and  striking  the  hat  off  the  soldier's  head,  trampled  the  black  cockade 
under  his  feet.  At  that  instant  a  Highlander  rushed  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and,  laying  hands  on  Lord  Kilmarnock,  pushed  him 
violently  back.  Kilmarnock  immediately  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  pre- 
sented it  at  the  Highlander's  head;  and  the  Highlander  id  his  turn 
drew  his  dirk,  and  held  it  close  to  the  earl's  breast.  They  stood  in 
this  position  about  half  a  minute,  when  a  crowd  of  Highlanders  rushed 
in  and  drove  Lord  Kilmarnock  away.  The  man  with  the  dirk  in  his 
hand  then  took  up  the  hat,  put  it  on  the  soldier's  head»  and  the  High- 
landers marched  off  with  him  in  triumph. 

This  extraordinary  scene  surprised  the  prisoners,  and  they  solicited 
an  explanation  from  a  Highland  officer  who  stood  near  them.  The 
officer  told  them  that  the  soldier  in  the  royal  uniform  was  a  Cameron . 
'*  Yesterday,"  continued  he,  *'  when  your  army  was  defeated  he  joined 
his  clan;  the  Camerons  received  him  with  joy,  and  told  him  that  he 
should  wear  his  arms,  his  clothes,  and  every  thing  else,  till  he  was  pro- 
vided with  other  clothes  and  other  arms.  The  Highlander  who  first 
interposed  and  drew  his  dirk  on  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  the  soldier's 
brother ;  the  crowd  who  rushed  in  are  the  Camerons,  many  of  them  his 
near  relations ;  and,  in  my  opinion,"  continued  the  officer,  **  no  colonel 
nor  general  in  the  prince's  army  can  take  that  cockade  out  of  his  hat, 
except  Lochiel  himself.* 

•  IJoine't  Works,  vol.  iff.  p.  ICB. 
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Ad  accident  occarred  aboat  the  same  time,  which  had  a  most  preju- 
dicial effect  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  Highkind  army.  The  High- 
landers, pleaded  with  the  fire-arms  they  had  piclced  up  upon  the  field  of 
Imttley  were  frequently  handling  and  discharging  them.  Afraid  of  ac- 
cidents, the  officers  had  issued  orders  prohibiting  this  abuse,  but  to  no 
purpose.  One  of  Eeppoch's  men  had  secured  a  muslcet  which  had  been 
twice  loaded.  Not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  he  fired  off  the  piece, 
after  extracting  one  of  the  balls,  in  the  direction  of  some  officers  who 
were  standing  together  on  the  street  of  Fallcirk.  The  other  ball  unfor- 
tunately entered  the  body  of  iBneas  Macdonell,  second  son  of  Glen- 
gary,  who  commanded  the  Giengary  regiment  He  survived  only  a 
short  time,  and,  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  man  that  shot  him 
begged  with  his  last  breath  that  he  might  not  suffer.  To  soothe  the 
Giengary  men,  under  their  loss,  the  prince  evinced  by  external  acts 
that  he  participated  in  their  feelings,  and,  to  show  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of  this  brave  and  estimable  youth,  attended  his  funeral  as  chief 
mourner ;  but  nothing  the  prince  could  do  could  prevent  some  of  the 
men,  who  felt  more  acutely  than  others  the  loss  of  the  representative 
of  their  "chief,  from  returning  to  their  homes. 

On  Sunday  the  nineteenth,  the  prince  returned  to  Baunockbum, 
leaving  Lord  George  Murray  with  the  dans  at  Falkirk.  At  Bannock- 
burn  he  issued,  by  means  of  a  printing-press  which  he  had  carried 
with  him  from  Glasgow,  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  modest 
document  when  compared  with  that  of  Hawley,  who  gravely  asserted 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain  his  army  would  have  continued  In 
his  camp,  **  being  masters  of  the  field  of  battle  I"* 

*  The  following  to  the  aooount  published  by  Uw  Highland  amy;—**  Falkirk,  Jan. 
17th.— Early  thto  morning  the  Prince  Regent,  (having  left  the  duke  of  Perth  with 
teveral  battalions  to  push  on  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,)  drew  up  hto  army  in 
Une  of  battle  a  mile  cast  from  Bannodabum,  which  was  the  head  quarters;  being  in- 
formed that  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  at  four  miles  distance,  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Falkirk,  were  advancing  to  give  him  battle.  But  finding,  about  mid-day,  they 
did  not  move,  he  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  march  and  attack  them.  And  im- 
mediately Lord  Oeofge  Murray  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  two  columns^  hold- 
ing above  the  Torwood,  as  the  high-road  leading  from  Stirling  to  Falkirk  was  too  nar- 
row. The  army  passed  the  water  of  Carron  at  Dunnlpace^  the  two  columns  keeping 
always  an  equal  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards.  They  were  then  fai  sight  of  the 
enemy,  being  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  At  the  same  time  Lord  Juhu  Dnam- 
mond,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  had  gone  irith  most  of  the  horse  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  movement  as  iulending  to  march  the  highway  through  the  Torwood. 

**  The  two  columns  continued  their  march  without  the  least  stop,  and  went  up  the  hill 
of  Falkirk  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  wind  and  rising  ground.  The  enemy  were  per- 
ceived to  be  in  motion  from  the  Ume  we  past  the  water,  and  were  marching  up  the  hilL 
Their  cavalry  being  in  their  fhmt,  and  a  good  way  befbre  them,  had  now  taken  posses 
sion  of  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  our  right,  and  within  half  cannon-shot;  upon  which 
we  immediately  formed,  being  betwixt  three  and  four  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  As  It 
was  believed  their  foot  were  forming  dose  behind  them,  orders  were  given  by  hto  royal 
highness  for  the  first  line  to  march  softly  forwards,  (the  second  line  keeping  the  usual 
distance,)  to  drive  them  from  that  eminence ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  exactness;  for  when  they  were  within  pistol-shot,  the  dragoona 
bore  down  towards  us  at  the  trot,  In  order  to  break  us ;  then  our  men  gave  part  of  their 
Are  so  a/ifflfiot,  that  they  entirely  broke  them,  doing  grunt  execution. 
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After  the  iNittle  of  FBlkirk,  the  duke  of  Perth  again  summoned  the 
castle  of  Stirling  to  sarrender^  bat  the  governor  returned  the  same 
a  swer  he  had  sent  to  the  fint  message.  The  prinoe  therefore  resum- 
ed the  si^e  on  hb  return  to  his  former  head  quarterly  and  fixed  his 
troops  in  their  previous  cantonments.  An  able  mathematician,  named 
6rant»  who  had  been  employed  many  years  with  the  celebrated  Cassini> 
in  the  observatory  at  Paris»  and  who  had  conducted  the  siege  of  Carlisle^ 
ha  I  at  the  commencement  of  the  siegcf  communicated  to  the  prince  a 

**  So  Mon  ■•  <mr  men  who  had  fired  chaifwl  thdr  n«k«ti  •giin,  which  thtj  did  in 
thtlr  march,  they  advaneed  to  attack  the  iniSntry;  bat  the  frannd  waa  to  onaqnal,  boing 
intenperMd  with  riaiop  and  hollowi,  that  thajr  oouhl  not  farotiw  whM  waa  doing  on 
llMir  lafti  only  hoard  tha  firing  upon  that  aide. 

-  Oar  loft  not  being  ftilly  formed  when  the  allaek  b^gan  on  the  right,  a  eonriderafafle 
body  of  the  onemy'a  hone  came  up  alao  to  attaek  them ;  Init  reoeiTing  part  of  their  fire» 
they  broko  and  ran  oft  Their  liilkniry  eoming  in  upon  that  ride  with  eiz  piecee  of  can- 
non, were  attacked  by  aome  battalioM^  who^  receiving  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  went  in 
aword  in  hand,  and  drove  them  down  the  hill  with  great  impetnoeity  and  ilanghtor.  fiat 
not  perceiving  oar  right,  (by  reaeon  of  the  anevennem  of  the*  ground,)  they  made  a  atop 
tin  each  time  at  the  two  wlngi  ihookl  Join  In  tho  oentra^  and  theaeoend  line  come  up. 

*  Hb  royal  highnem,  who  waa  aaoatly  in  the  centra  (attended  by  the  Frwich  aabai- 
•ador,)  and  whoee  attention  waa  tamed  to  all  parte,  aeeing  that  the  enemy  had  oatUned 
oi  on  the  loft  wing^  tent  Brigadier  Stapleton,  and  the  piqaeti  of  the  Irieh  brigade,  with 
aome  other  troope,  to  take  ap  that  tpaoe  upon  tho  left.  Then  the  whole  army  marched 
d  wn  towardf  the  enemy,  who  were  fotreatlng  on  all  aldea  in  gnat  diMideri  but  by 
reaaon  of  the  nnevennem  of  the  ground,  and  night  eoming  on,  with  greet  wind  and  rain, 
they  could  not  overtake  them,  at  they  wen  poeitively  ordered  to  keep  their  ranka.  Mad 
the  enemy  itald  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  on  the  ground  they  maat  have  inevftaMy 
been  cot  to  pieoea ;  however,  they  went  off  with  the  atmoat  praeipltolion  t  and  wen  juri 
got  to  the  eoat  end  of  Ihe  town  of  Falklrii,  when  Lord  John  Drummond  entered  on  that 
•ide,  Lord  Oeorge'Mnnray  in  the  middle,  and  Lochiel  in  the  weet  end.  Lord  John 
Dmmmond  waa  tiightly  wounded  In  the  arm  by  a  muaket-ehot,  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
by  one  of  the  aokUen  whom  he  waa  taking  priaoner. 

*'  We  took  all  their  cannon,  oonaieting  of  two  Urge  onoi^  five  field-pleoee,  all  of  bram^ 
three  Iron  cannon,  eeroral  mortan  and  oohomi,  with  a  gnat  number  of  ihellB,  all  their 
ammunition,  waggone,  tenta,  (which  we  found  almoet  all  atandlng,  ftw  of  them  having 
been  eoneamed  by  the  fin  which  they  had  themaelvce  eet  to  their  camp^)  three  elandanie, ' 
two  riand  of  ooloura,  a  kettle  drum,  many  email  arma^  their  baggage,  clothings  and  gener- 
ally every  thing  they  had  not  burned  or  deetroyed.  We  made  above  aeven  hundnd  pri- 
eonen,  bealdea  oliloen;  and  we  reckon  above  lix  hondrad  wen  killed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, bceidee  what  we  wen  told  wen  drowned  In  fording  tho  river  Avon. 

<*  We  had  not  above  forty  men  killed  on  our  aide^  among  whom  wen  two  or  three  eap- 
taine  and  lome  ■ubaltem  oflloera.  Then  waa  near  double  that  number  wounded, 
amongift  whom  waa  young  Lochiel,  on  the  ande,  bat  eo  allghUy,  that  it  did  not  hinder 
him  from  marehfng  In  parmiit  of  tho  enemy  to  the  town  of  Falkirk.  Mia  brother  waa 
Nkewiee  wounded. 

«•  Hie  royal  highnem'i  fint  care^  eariy  neit  morning,  wee  to  tend  up  to  the  field  of  bat- 
Ue,  to  oaoee  bury  the  dead,  ae  well  thoee  of  the  enemy  ae  our  own  people ;  and  lome  of 
their  oflloen  that  could  be  dieUnguiahed,  (of  which  it  to  aaid  an  Sir  Hobert  Munro  and 
Colonel  Whitney,)  wen  brought  down  to  the  town,  to  be  decently  Intoned  la  the  nme 
manner  ae  our  own  oAcen  were. 

"  Had  not  the  night  come  on,  and  eo  itormy,  hto  royal  highneee'e  army  would  have 
gut  betwixt  them  and  Linlithgow,  and  would  have  uttoriy  deetroyed  them.  All  the 
omoen  and  private  men  behaved  with  invincible  courage;  and  the  order  which  they 
kept  In  their  marrhing  and  attack  eurpriaed  even  the  ofllcera  who  had  been  In  the  for- 
mer and  prmeiit  wan  abroad. 

"  The  Irbh  ofltoen  wero  of  vaat  uae  in  going  through  the  diffennt  poito  of  the  army, 
and  aariiting  In  the  varioua  db poeltloni  that  wen  mad%* 
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plan  of  attack,  by  opening  trenches  and  establishing  batteries  in  the 
church-yard.  He  had  assured  the  prince  that  this  was  the  only  place 
where  they  could  find  a  parallel  almost  on  a  levd  with  the  batteries  of 
the  castle ;  and  that  if  a  breach  were  efiected  in  the  half-moon»  which 
defended  the  entry  to  the  castle,  from  a  battery  m  the  church-yard,  the 
rubbish  of  the  work  would  fill  the  ditch,  and  render  an  assault  practicable 
through  the  breach.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  remonstrance  from 
the  inhabitants,  who  stated  that  the  fire  from  the  castle  in  the  direction 
of  the  church-yard,  would  reduce  the  greater  part  of  the  town  to  ashes 
the  prince  abandoned  this  plan,  and  he  consulted  M.  Mirabelle,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  other  practicable  mode 
of  making  an  attack  on  the  castle  with  efiecL  To  borrow  an  expression 
of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Mirabelle  on 
this  occasion,  that  it  is  always  the  distinctive  mark  of  ignorance  to  find 
nothing  difficult,  not  even  the  things  that  are  impossible,  this  eccentric 
person,  without  the  (jsast  hesitation,  immediately  undertook  to  open  the 
trenches  on  the  Gowling  or  Gowan  hill,  a  small  eminence  to  the  north 
of  the  castle,  about  forty  feet  below  its  level.* 

As  there  were  not  above  fifteen  inches  depth  of  earth  above  the  rock, 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  earth  with  bags  of  wool  and 
earth,  an  operation  which  occupied  several  days.  On  breaking  ground 
a  fire  was  opened  on  the  trenches  from  the  castle,  which  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  was  answered 
from  the  trenches^  but  the  fire  firom  the  castle  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  hinder  the  operations,  which,  from  the  commanding  position  of  the 
castle  guns,  could  have  been  easily  prevented.  The  design  of  Grenerai 
Bhikeney  in  thus  allowing  the  besiegers  to  raise  their  works,  was,  it  is 
understood,  to  create  a  belief  among  them,  that  the  castle  would  not  be 
tenable  against  their  batteries,  and  by  this  impression  to  induce  the 
Highland  army  to  renmin  before  tlie  fortress  till  Hawley  should  be  again 
in  a  sufficiently  strong  condition  to  advance  from  Edinburgh.  Having 
completed  the  battery  on  the  Gowan  hill,  which  consisted  of  three 
pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth,  they  quickly 
raised  another  on  a  small  rocky  eminence  called  the  Ladles  hill,  on  the 
south-east  of  the  town.  They  were  both  unmasked  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  and  immediately  opened  with  a  brisk  fire, 
which  shattered  two  of  the  embrasures  of  the  castle.  As  the  guns  of 
the  batteries  were  pointed  upwards  the  balls  generally  went  over  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  few  that  struck  the  walb  produced  little  effect ;  but  the  case 
was  totally  difierent  with  the  besieged,  who,  from  their  elevated  situation, 
from  which  they  could  see  even  the  shoe*buckles  of  the  French  artillery- 
men behind  the  batteries,  poured  down  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  be- 
siegers from  two  batteries  mounting  together  thirteen  pieces,  which  dis- 
mounted their  guns,  broke  their  carriages,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to 


*  JohiiitoM'i  Mtmoin,  p^  118b 


retire  with  oonaiderable  Iom.  Thus  defeated  in  their  attack,  the  be- 
siegers abandoned  the  si^e  after  wasting  three  weeks  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  a  potot,  which  oonld  have  been  of  no 
essential  senrice  to  them*  and  before  which  they  lost  some  of  their  best 
men*  chie^y  among  the  French  piquets,  whom  least  of  all  thej  oould 
spare* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Arrival  of  the  dnka  of  Cumberiand  at  Edinburf  h— His  mareh  to  tbo  iraal— Siege  of 
Stiriing  cattle  ralaed— Retreat  of  the  Hlghlanden  to  the  north— Reaeona  for  the  ra- 
treatr-ComiGil  of  war  held  at  Crieff  hj  Prince  Charlea— Arrival  of  the  duke  of  Com- 
berland  at  Stiriing— Croaaea  the  Forth  and  maichaa  to  Perth— Arrival  of  the  Uearian 
troopa  at  Leith— Charlea  arrives  at  Moy  raitle  Ineffectual  attempt  of  Lard  Loudon 
to  seiae  him— Rout  of  Moy— Flight  of  Lord  Loudon.from  Invemesa— Ciuutes  enters 
Inverness  and  takes  the  castle— Duke  of  Cumberiand  arrivca  at  Aberdeen— Ezpedl- 
tlona  of  the  Hlghlanden^  who  take  Fort  Augustus— Expedition  against  Lord  Loudon 
and  dispersion  of  Ids  Ibrois— Expedition  of  Lord  Oeoige  Murray  into  Atholo— Duke 
of  Cumberland  advanced  detachmenta  take  possession  of  Old  Meldrum  and  Strath- 
bogl^-Rfltrsat  of  the  iaaurganta  acroas  the  Spey^A  paiij  of  the  royalists  surprised 
at  Keith— Leas  of  the  Prince  Charl«^  Ibnnariy  the  Uasaid,  sioop-el-war— Siega  of 
Fort  WilUaaa— Its  abandonment. 


Unwilling  any  longer  to  intrust  the  management  pf  the  war  to  a 
general  who  had  given  luch  a  signal  proof  of  inoapacity  as  Hawley 
had  done»  the  gOYemment»  immediately  on  receipt  of  his  despatches^ 
sent  down  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  Scotland,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  to  retrieve  if  possible  the  lost  reputation  of  the  heroes 
of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  The  duke  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and 
eiyoyed  its  confidencei  circumstances  which  rendered  Mm  peculiariy 
fitted  to  superKde  Hawley,  who^  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  with 
his  army,  had  by  his  severities  become  unpopular  with  the  soldiers. 
Another  resson  for  putting  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  army  opposed 
to  Prince  Charles,  was  the  fitvourable  effect  which,  it  was  supposed,  the 
appearance  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  would  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Scotland;  and  which,  it  was  expected,  would  neutralise  the  in- 
fluence of  his  kinsman.  But  apart  from  his  rank  as  the  son  of  the 
king.  Prince  William  had  little  to  recommend  him  to  the  especial  notice 
of  a  nation,  rather  frstidious  in  its  respect  for  princes.  His  conduct 
while  in  Scotland  showed  that  humanity,  the  brightest  ornament  which 
can  adorn  the  soldier  and  hero,  had  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
rirtues.  With  a  cruelty  which  fortunately  has  few  parallds  among 
civilised  nations,  he  pursued  his  unfortunate  victims,  the  misguided 
but  highminded  adherents  of  the  follen  dynasty,  with  a  relentless  per- 
severance which  disgusted  even  his  own  partisans;  but  a  bare  recital  of 
his  enormities,  which  shall  be  given  in  their  proper  placei  will  be  the 
best  justification  for  the  execration  in  which  his  memory  is  hdd  by.  the 
Scottish  nation. 

Having  received  his  instructions,  the  duke  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
for  his  Journey.    He  left  London  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  at  one 
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o'clock  in  the  niorniog,  attended  by  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Bury,  Coloneti 
CoDway  and  York  his  aides-de-camp,  and  arrived  at  Holyrood-house 
on  the  thirtieth^  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  went  to  bed 
about  five  o'clock,  and  after  sleeping  nearly  three  hours  he  rose  and 
entered  on  business  with  Generals  Hawley  and  Huske,  and  the  rest  of 
the  principal  ofiicersy  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  was 
afterwards  waited  upon  by  the  state-officers,  the  magistrates  of  the  cityi 
the  professors  of  the  university,  and  the  clergyi  all  of  whom  were  graci- 
ously received.  His  royal  highness  was  presented  with  the  fi«edom  of 
the  city  in  a  gold  box.  In  the  afternoon  he  held  a  sort  of  drawing- 
room,  which  was  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  very 
richly  dressed.  The  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  a  Miss  Ker, 
who  wore  a  busk,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  crown  done  in  bugles,  sur- 
rounded with  this  inscription,  "  Britain's  Hero,  William,  duke  of  Cum** 
berland."  To  celebrate  his  arrival  the  city  was  illuminated  in  the 
evening,  but  although  the  Jacobites,  from  prudential  motives,  concurred 
In  this  demonstration!  their  windows  were  broken  by  the  mob.* 

In  the  coune  of  the  day  the  duke  inspected  the  army.  His  appear- 
ance revived  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  who,  it  is  said,  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  an  opportunity  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  of  their  late  de- 
feat Such  being  the  &vourable  disposition  of  the  troops,  it  was  resolv- 
ed in  a  council  of  war  held  in  the  evening  to  march  next  morning  to 
the  relief  of  Stirling  castle.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  the  army, 
which,  by  late  reinforcements,  had  been  increased  to  fourteen  battalions 
of  foot,  and  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  besides  the  Argyleshire  men, 
left  Edinburgh  in  two  divisions,  preceded  by  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's 
dragoons.  One  of  these  divisions,  comprising  eight  battalions,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  duke  was  to  place  himself,  proceeded  towards  Linlith- 
gow, and  the  other,  consisting  of  six  battalions  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  Mordaunt,  marched  in  the  direction  of  Borrowstowness. 
The  duke  himself  left  Holyrood-house  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens,  who,  from  curiosity,  had 
collected  before  the  palace  at  an  early  hour  to  witness  his  departure. 
He  entered  a  splendid  coach,  which,  with  twelve  beautiful  horses,  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  was  accompanied 
in  his  progress  through  the  city  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
by  a  crowd  of  citizens.  On  reaching  Castlebarns,  a  place  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  West-port,  by  which  he  left  the ,  city»  the 
duke  mounted  his  horse,  and- taking  off  his  hat  thanked  the  people  for 
their  attentions.  He  told  them  that  he  was  in  great  haste  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  concluded  by  wishing  them  farewell.  *  This 
short  address  was  received  with  a  loud  huzza.  The  duke  then  took 
leave  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  surrounded  him,  and  at  parting 
said,  "  Shall  we  not  have  one  song  ?"  He  then  began  to  sing  an  old 
Scotch  song : —   . 

*  Mftrcbant,  p.  S88. 
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MWUlyopUymefair? 
HighUnd  laddie^  HighUod  Uddia." 

But  before  he  had  finished  the  first  stanza  he  stretched  forth  his  hand» 
and  patting  spars  to  his  horse  went  off  at  full  gallop  to  join  the  army.* 

The  duke  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  Linlithgow  with  the 
eight  battallonsy  and  Mordaunt  stopped  at  Borrowstowness  with  the  other 
division.  The  dragoons  were  quartered  in  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the 
Argyleshire  men  were  posted  in  front  towards  the  river  Avon.  Early 
next  mornings  the  duke  received  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Highland  army,  quartered  at  Falkirk,  had  retired  to  the  Torwood,  where 
they  gave  out  they  intended  to  make  a  stand.  Determined  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  following  the  insurgents,  the  duke,  after  reviewing 
his  army  in  the  morning,  advanced  towards  Falkirk.  Several  parties  of 
the  Highhuders,  who  were  seen  hovering  on  the  hiUs  between  Falkirk 
and  Linlithgow,  retired  with  precipitation  on  his  i4>proach ;  but  some 
stragglers  were  brought  in  by  his  advanced  scouts,  who  reported  that 
the  Highhuders,  afraid  to  risk  another  battle,  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  the  royal  army,  and  the  diminution  of  their  own  by  desertion,  were 
repassing  the  Forth  in  great  confusion.  Two  great  explosions,  like  the 
blowing  up  of  magazines,  which  were  heard  from  a  distance,  seemed  to 
confirm  this  intelligence.  On  reaching  Falkirk,  the  duke  found  that  all 
the  wounded  soldiers  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the  late  action, 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  insurgents  in  their  retreaL  His  royal 
highness  halted  at  Falkirk  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  inmoedi* 
ately  detached  Brigadier  Mordaunt  with  the  Argyleshire  men  and  all  the 
dragoons,  in  pursuit  of  the  HighUmders.  The  duke  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  which  Charles  had  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the  late 
battle,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed  on  which  the  prince  had  reposed.  Next 
morning  Prince  William  marched  to  Stirling,  of  which  Brigadier  Mor- 
daunt had  taken  possession  the  previous  evening.  He  complimented 
General  Blakeney  on  his  defence  of  the  castle,  and  was  informed  by 
him  that,  had  the  siege  continued  much  longer,  he  (Blakeney)  must 
have  surrendered  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

Li  his  march  the  duke  was  accompanied  by  several  officers  of  the 
English  army,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Preston,  and  who,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  being  forcibly  released  by  armed  parties  of  countiy 
people  in  Angus  and  Fife,  had  broken  their  parole,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  not  only  absolved  these  offi- 
cers firom  their  parole*  but  sent  circulars  to  all  the  other  officers,  who 
continued  prisoners  of  war,  releasing  them  from  the  solemn  obligation 
they  had  undertaken  not  to  serve  against  Prince  Charles  for  a  certain 
time,  requiring  them  to  join  their  respective  regimentB^  and  threatening 
with  the  loss  of  their  commissions  such  of  them  as  should  refuse  to  re- 
tnm  inunediately  to  the  service.    Such  a  command,  if  issued  in  the 

•  Marcbant,  p.  889. 
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pretent  day,  would  be  loouted  with  indigoation  by  the  whole  army;  bat» 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  age>  the  duke's  unprincipled  mandate  was  obeyed. 
A  few  <rfBcerSy  howerer,  had  the  Tirtnoos  courage  to  refuse  comj^iancey 
and  declared  their  sense  of  the  insult  offered  to  men  of  an  honourable 
profession,  by  remarking  that  the  duke  was  master  of  their  commissions, 
but  not  of  their  probity  and  honour.* 

It  was  not  witiiont  considerable  reluctance  that  Charles  had  been  in- 
duced to  consent  to  a  retreat  So  late  as  the  twenty-eighth  of  January, 
on  which  day  he  received  information  at  Bannockbura  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  expected  at  Edinburgh  in  a  day  or  two,  he  had  sent  Sec- 
retary Murray  to  Falkirk  to  acquaint  Lord  George  Murray,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  adrance  and  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  he 
should  reach  Falkirk,  and  to  request  his  lordship  to  remain' there  till  the 
duke  came  to  Linlithgow.  Lord  George  did  not  express  any  disappro- 
bation of  Charles's  design,  but  immediately  drew  up  a  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle in  contemplation,  which  he  carried  to  Bannockbum,  and  showed 
to  Charles.  The  prince,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  with  the  plan,  which  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  he 
had  sketched  prerious  to  the  late  battle ;  but,  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
he  received  a  packet  from  Lord  George  Murray  by  an  aid-de-camp,  con- 
taining a  representation  by  his  lordship  and  all  the  chiefs,f  who  wero 
with  him  at  Falkirk,  advising  a  retreat  to  the  north. 

In  this  paper,  after  stating  that  they  considered  it  their  duty,  ^  in 
this  critical  juncture,**  to  lay  their  opinions  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner before  his  royal  highness,  they  proceeded  to  say,  that  they  were 
certain  that  a  vast  number  of  his  troops  had  gone  home  since  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavoun  of  the  com- 
manden  of  the  different  corps,  they  found  that  the  evil  was  houriy  in- 
creasing, and  that  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  prevent  it, — that  as 
they  were  afraid  Stirling  castle  could  not  be  taken  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected, they  could,  from  the  inequality  of  their  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  anticipate  nothing  but  .utter  destruction  to  the  few  troops  that 
might  remain  behind,  should  the  enemy  advance  before  the  castle  fell 
into  Prince  Charles's  hands.  For  these  reasons,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  his  royal  highness,  and  those 
who  remained  with  him,  out  of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
them,  was  to  retire  Immediately  to  the  Highlands,  where  the  army 
could  be  usefully  employed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  taking  the 
forts  in  the  north, — thai  they  were  morally  certain  they  could  keep  as 
many  men  together  as  would  answer  that  end,  and  would  hinder  the 

*  KIrkoonnel  B1&  Johmtone'f  Memoln,  p.  167.  Among  the  honourable  few  were 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  lieutenanUeolonel  of  Lee*f  regiment;  Mr  Roei^  ion  of  Lord  Rom; 
Ceptaln  Lucy  Soott;  Lievlentnte  VarqnhMeon  and  Camming;  end  Mr  Home  hae 
been  jmlly  cenenred  for  mpprenlng  in  hlf  hittory  thif  Ihct,  end  othen  equally  well 
known  to  hin* 

f  These  wero  liochiel,  Keppoch,  Clanranald,  Ardthiel,  Lochgary,  SceUionic^  and  Ihe 
raaeier  of  liOvat 


enemy  from  fbllowmg  them  to  tbe  mountains  at  thut  season  of  the  year, 
. — and  that,  in  spring,  they  had  no  doubt  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
effective  Highlanders  could  be  brought  together,  who  would  follow  his 
royal  highness  wherever  he  might  think  proper, — that  such  a  plan  would 
certainly  disconcert  hb  enemies,  and  could  not  but  be  approved  of  by 
his  royal  highness's  fiiends  both  at  home  and  abroad, — and  that  if  a 
landing  should  happen  in  the  meantime,  the  Highhuders  would  Imme- 
diately rise  either  to  join  the  invaders,  or  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
elsewhere, — that  on  considering  the  hard  marches  which  the  army 
had  undergone,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  his  royal  highness,  as  well  as  his  allies  abroad  and  his  adherents 
at  home,  could  not  fail  to  approve  of  the  proposal, — that  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  retreat  was  the  difficulty  of  saving  the  artillery,  parti* 
cuku^y  the  heavy  cannon ;  but  that  it  would  be  better  that  some  of  these 
were  thrown  into  the  Forth,  than  that  his  royal  highness  and  the  flower 
of  his  army  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  they  inevitably  would,  should 
the  proposed  retreat  not  be  agreed  to,  and  put  in  execution  without  loss 
of  time, — and  that  they  thought  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  impru- 
dence to  risk  the  whole  on  so  unequal  a  chance,  when  there  were  such 
hopes  of  succour  from  abroad,  besides  the  resources  his  royal  highness 
would  have  from  his  adherents  at  home.  In  conclusion,  they  informed 
the  prince  that  they  had  just  been  apprized,  that  numbers  of  their  peo- 
ple had  gone  off*,  and  that  many  were  sick,  and  not  in  a  condition  to 
fight '  They  added,  that  nobody  was  privy  to  the  address  but  the  sub- 
scribers ;  and  they  assured  his  royal  highness  that  it  was  with  great 
concern  and  reluctance  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  so  dangerous  a  situation, — a  deckration  which  nothii^ 
could  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  but  the  unfortunate  diminu- 
tion of  the  army  by  desertion.* 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  John  Hay,  who  occasionally  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  prince,  Charles  was  so  transported  with  rage,  after 
reading  this  paper,  that  he  struck  his  head  against  the  wall  of  the  room 
till  he  staggered,  and  exclaimed  most  violently  against  Lord  George 
Murray.  To  dissuade  the  subscribers  firom  their  resolution,  Charies 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to  Falkirk,  who,  not  succeeding  in  his  mis- 
sion, returned  to  Bannockbum,  accompanied  by  Keppoch  and  several 
other  chie&.  These  argued  the  matter  with  Charles  himself,  and 
ultimately  prevailed  upon  him  to  consent  to  a  retreatf  This  re- 
treat was  condemned  by  some  of  the  prince's  flatterers ;  but  the  simple 
feet,  stated  by  Patullo  the  muster-master  of  the  prince's  army,  that, 
before  the  retreat,  the  army  had  been  diminished  by  desertion  to  five 
thousand  men,  fully  justifies  the  advice  given  by  Lord  George  Murray 
and  the  chiefs  at  Falkirk.j:     Even  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  especial 


*  No.  ao  of  Appendix  to  Home's  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  835. 
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fiiToarite  of  tbe  prince,  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  retreat,  for  reaaona 
apart  from  the  redaction  of  the  army** 

In  order  to  make  the  retreat  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  horses  and 
carriages  were  ordered  in  from  all  quarters,  under  the  pretext  of  car- 
rying the  field  artillery  and  ammunition  towards  Edinburgh,  whither  it 
was  given  out  that  the  army  was  to  march  immediately.  The  army, 
however,  began  to  suspect  the  design,  and  every  person,  not  in  the  se- 
cret, looked  dejected.  During  the  thirtieth,  a  great  deal  of  bustle  took 
fdace  in  the  country  in  collecting  horses  and  carriages,  but  with  little 
effect,  as  the  country  people,  who  also  began  to  conjecture  that  a  retreat 
was  intended,  were  not  disposed  to  attend  to  tbe  order.f  At  length  the 
design  of  these  preparations  became  apparent  when,  in  consequence  of 
a  previous  arrangement.  Lord  George  Murray  left  Falkirk  with  the 
dans  on  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first  for  Bannockbum,  leaving  behind 
him  Elcho's,  Pitsligo*s,  and  Kilmarnock's  horse,  who  were  directed  to 
patrole  betwixt  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow  till  ten  o'clock  that  night  Lord 
George  continued  at  the  prince's  quarters  till  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  army  should  rendezvous  at  nine  o'clock  next 
morning,  near  St  Ninians ;  and  a  message  was  directed  to  be  ^nt  to  the 
duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  both  of  whom  were  at  Stirling, 
to  be  ready  to  march  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  but  not  to  evacuate 
the  town  without  fiulher  orders.  After  Lord  George,  however,  had  left 
the  prince's  quarters  for  his  own  at  Easter  Green-yards,  these  orders 
were  countermanded  without  his  knowledge,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Stiriing  to  evacuate  it  by  break  of  day.( 

The  appointed  rendezvous  at  St  Ninians  never  took  place,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  private  men  imagining  when  th^  first  heard  of 
the  retreat  that  the  danger  was  much  greater  and  nearer  than  it  really 
was,  had  begun  at  day-break  to  take  the  road  to  the  Frews*  Before 
the  hour  appointed  for  assembling,  many  of  them  had  arrived  at  that 
ford,  so  that  when  Charles  left  his  quarters  for  St  Ninians,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  his  army  was  to  be  seen.  Officers  were  sent*after  some  par* 
ties,  who  were  still  visible,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  them,  but  with- 
out efiect  The  troops  in  Stirling,  in  terms  of  the  orders  they  had 
received,  after  spiking  their  cannon,  also  marched  to  the  Frews,  so 
that  the  prince  and  Lord  George  Murray  found  themselves  almost  de- 
serted. Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  recall  his  troops,  marched  off 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  and  the  few  troops  that  remained  with  him.§ 

On  the  morning  of  the  retreat  the  church  of  St  Ninians,  in  which 
the  insurgents  had  fifty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  blew  up  with  a  terrible 
explosion,  which  was  heard  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  at  Lin- 
lithgow. Whether  it  happened  from  accident  or  design,  is  a  point  whicli 
cannot  be  ascertained.     If  from  design,  it  must  have  been  the  act  of 

*  Vid«  Leuer  from  Sir  Thomaf  In  the  Appendix,  dated  from  the  Cutle  of  Blair,  8th 
]>eoamber,  1746^  from  the  Stuart  Papera  In  the  pOMe«lon  of  hia  Mi^eitjr. 

f  Kirkconnel  MS.  |  Jaoobite  Memoin,  p.  loa  $  Ibid. 


tome  unknown  individual,  as  there  waa  no  warning  given  to  any  penon 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  That  it  couid  not  liave  been  perpetrated  by 
any  person  in  the  prince's  interest,  seems  very  evident  from  the  fitct, 
tluU  Cluuies  himself  was  near  enough  to  have  suffered  injuryi  and  that 
some  of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  were  killed.*  Yet,  such  was  the  spirit  of  misrepresentation 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  that,  without  the  least  assignable  motive, 
the  odium  of  the  act  was  thrown  upon  Charles. 

When  this  explosion  took  place.  Lord  George  Murray  was  still  at  bis 
head  quarters.  He  thought  the  castle-guns  had  fired  a  volley ;  and  on 
repairing  to  the  town  about  an  hour  after  the  explosion,  he  was  utterly 
amazed  to  find  that  the  besi^;ers  had  disappeared.  He,  therefore,  sent 
an  aid-de-camp  to  call  off  some  horse  he  had  posted  near  Falkirk,  and 
proceeded  immediately,  with  the  few  troops  that  remained  with  him,  to 
the  Frews.f 

The  Highland  army  was  quartered  that  night  at  Doune,  Dumblane, 
and  adjacent  villages,  and  continued  to  retire  next  day.  the  second  of 
February,  in  a  very  disorderly  manner.  The  prince  halted  at  Crieff, 
where  he  reviewed  his  army,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  of 
his  officers,^  his  army  was  found  not  to  have  lost  above  a  thousand  men 
by  desertion.  Charles,  who  had  consented  to  a  retreat  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  army  had  lost  a  third  of  its  numbers  from  this  cause,  is 
said  to  have  been  deeply  affected  on  this  occasion.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray's enemies  did  not  slip  the  opportunity  of  reproaching  him,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  chie&  who  had  signed  the  representation,  with  deception ; 
but  the  author  in  question  observes,  that  their  mistake,  if  there  really  was 
a  mistake,  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  irpeople  will  divest  themselves  of 
prejudice,  and  examine  the  dreumstances  impartially.  He  observes, 
that,  from  the  battle  of  Falkirk  up  to  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land's march  from  Edinburgh,  the  country  being  absolutely  secure,  the 
Highlanders  had  indulged  their  restless  disposition  by  roaming  about 
all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  quarters,  and  that  numbers 
of  them  were  absent  several  days  from  their  colours— that  their  principal 
officers  knowing  for  certain  that  some  had  gone  home,  imagined  that  such 
was  also  the  case  with  all  who  were  not  to  be  found  in  their  respective 
quarters,  but  that  all  the  stragglers  had  got  to  Crieff  and  appeared  at  the 
review.  Without  questioning  such  a  respectable  authority  as  Mr  Max- 
well, who  may  be  right  in  the  main  frust,  as  to  the  number  of  the  army 
at  Crieff,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  army  had  recruited  its  ranks  on 
the  retreat  to  Crieff,  by  overtaking  the  deserters  on  their  homeward 
route,  than  that  two  or  three  thousand  men  should  have  been  absent  on 
a  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  camp. 

After  the  review,  the  prince  held  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  upon 
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the  course  Co  be  punued.  At  no  former  meetiDg  did  heats  and  party 
animosities  break  out  to  such  an  extent  as  at  this  counciL  Lord  George 
Murray  complained  greatly  of  the  flight*  and  requested  to  know  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  had  advised  it ;  but  the  prinoe  put  an  end  to 
this  branch  of  the  conversation  by  taking  the  whole  blame  on  himself. 
After  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  altercation,  it  was  determined  that 
the  army  should  march  north  to  Inverness  in  two  divisions, — ^that  the 
horse  and  low-country  regiments  should  proceed  along  the  coast  road, 
and  that  the  prince,  at  the  head  of  the  dans,  should  take  the  Highland 
road.*  Lord  George*  after  other  officers  had  refused,  agreed  to  take 
the  command  of  the  coast  division,  which  arrived  at  Perth  late  that 
night  The  prince  remained  at  Crieff,  and  passed  the  night  at  Faimton, 
a  seat  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Next  day, 
being  the  fourth,  Charies  marched  from  Crieff  to  Dunkdd,  and  thence 
to  Blair  in  Athole,  where  he  remained  several  days,  till  he  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  other  division  at  Aberdeen* 

It  would  have  been  quite  impossible,  under  almost  any  drcumstanees, 
for  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  to  have  overtaken  the  Highland- 
ers ;  but  slow  as  the  movements  of  such  an  army  necessarily  were,  it 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  retarded  its  progress  nearly  three 
days.  This  was  the  impassable  state  of  Stirling  bridge,  one  arch  of 
which  had,  as  formeriy  mentioned,  been  broken  down  by  General 
Blakeney  to  embarrass  the  Intercourse  between  the  Highland  army 
when  in  the  south,  and  its  auxiliaries  in  the  north.  It  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  of  February  that  the  bridge  was  repaired,  on 
which  day  the  English  army  passed  over.  The  advanced  guard,  con- 
sisting of  the  Argyleshire  Highlanders  and  the  dragoons,  went  on  to 
.  Crieff,  and  the  foot  were  quartered  in  and  about  Dumblane^  where  the 
duke  passed  the  night.  Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Crieff,  and  on  the 
sixth  arrived  at  Perth,  of  which  his  advanced  guard  had  taken  posses* 
sion  the  previous  day. 

Lord  George  Murray  marched  from  Perth  for  Aberdeen  with  his  divi- 
sion on  the  fourth.  He  left  behind  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
spiked  and  thrown  into  the  Tay,  a  great  quantity  of  cannon  balls,  and 
fourteen  swivel  guns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hazard  sloop-of- 
war,  which  had  been  surprised  and  taken  at  Montrose  by  the  HighUud- 
ers.  These  pieces  were  taken  out  of  the  river  next  day  by  the  royal 
troops. 

Having  learned  at  Perth  the  different  routes  taken  by  the  Highland 
army,  and  that  it  had  gained  two  or  three  days'  march  in  advance,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  resolved  to  halt  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  men. 
From  Perth  parties  were  sent  out  to  perambulate  the  neighbouring 
country,  who  plundered  the  lands  and  carried  off  the  effects  of  the 
prince's  adherents.     The  duchess-dowager  of  Perth  and  the  viscountess 
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of  StratballaD  were  apprehended,  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  committed 
to  the  castle.    . 

Shortly  after  his  airival  at  Perth,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  reoeiTed 
an  express  announcing  the  arrival  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  of  a  force  of 
about  five  thousand  Hessians,  under  the  command  of  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  son«in-law  of  George  the  Second.  These  auxiliaries  had 
been  brought  over  firom  the  continent  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Dutch  troops,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  states-genen^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  French  government,  which  considered 
the  treaty  entered  into. between  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
by  which  the  Utter  agreed  to  fiimbh  these  troops  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion, as  a  viohition  of  the  capitulations  of  Toumay  and  Dendermonde. 

The  fleet  which  conveyed  the  Hessian  troops  anchored  in  Leith 
roads  on  the  eighth  of  February,  having  been  only  four  days  irom  Wil- 
liamstadt.  The  prince  of  Hesse,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Crawford, 
a  son  of  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who 
had  attended  him  in  the  expedition,  landed  that  night  at  Leith,  and 
proceeded  to  Holyrood-house.  His  serene  highness  was  saluted  on  his 
arrival  in  the  roads  by  the  ships  of  war  lying  there,  and  afterwards  by  a 
round  from  the  great  guns  of  Edinburgh  castle.  The  troops  were 
disembarked  at  Leith  on  the  ninth  and  the  following  day,  and  were  can- 
toned in  and  about  Edinburgh.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  paid  a  visit  to  the  prince  of  Hesse,  his  brother-in-law,  at 
Edinburgh.  On  that  evening  they  held  a  council  of  war  in  Milton-house, 
the  residence  of  the  lord-justice-clerk.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  and 
diM>rderly  retreat  of  the  Highlanders,  an  opinion  had  begun  to  prevail 
among  the  firiends  of  the  government  at  Edinburgh,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  insurgents  to  disperse  themselves,  and  that  Charles  would  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  his  father  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen,  by 
leaving  the  kingdom.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  the  generals  who  at- 
tended the  council  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  duke  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  give  orders 
to  his  officers  to  march  into  the  Highlands,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit,  and  ferret  the  insurgents  out  of  their  strongholds,  as  it  appeared 
evident  to  them  that  they  would  never  risk  a  battle  with  an  army  com- 
Hianded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  After  the  officers  had  ddivered 
their  senttmenti,  the  duke  requested  Lord  Milton  to  give  his  opinion, 
as  he  knew  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders  better  than  any  person  pre- 
sent His  lordship  at  first  declined  doing  so,  as  he  was  not  a  military 
man,  but  being  pressed  by  the  duke,  he  Ix^an  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the  opinion  he  was  about  to  give,  but 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  declare,  from  all  he  knew  of  the  Highlands  and 
Highlanders,  that  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  and  that  as  the  king's 
troops  could  not  follow  the  Highlanders  among  their  fiistnesses  in  the 
winter  season,  they  would,  though  now  divided  and  scattered,  unite 
again,  and  venture  another  battle  before  giving  up  the  war.     Acquies- 
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dng  in  the  views  of  Lord  Milton,  whose  opinion  turned  out  correct,  the 
duke  returned  to  Perth  next  day  to  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  the 
north.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Highland  army  was  proceeding  in  its  march  to  Inver- 
ness.  AHer  remaining  a  few  days  at  Blair  in  Athole,  Charles  marched 
to  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  the  harrack  of  which  was  taken  and  blown  up 
by  a  party  under  Gordon  of  Glenbncket,  who  made  the  small  garrison 
prisoners.  He  reached  Moy  castle,  a  seat  of  the  laird  of  Mackintosh, 
about  ten  miles  from  InTemess,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  with  an 
adYanced  guard  of  about  fifty  men.  As  Charles's  forces  were  widely 
scattered,  he  resoWed  to  halt  at  Moy  till  he  should  concentrate  a  force 
sufficient  to  attack  the  earl  of  Loudon,  who  was  posted  at  InTemess  with 
two  thousand  men. 

Hearing  of  Charles's  arrival  at  Moy  castle,  and  that  he  had  not  above 
l|.  five  or  six  hundred  men  with  him.  Lord  Loudon  formed  a  design  to 
seixe  him  during  the  night  while  off  his  guard.  The  better  to  conceal 
his  project,  his  lordship,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  completely 
invested  Inverness  on  all  sides,  posting  guards  and  a  chain  of  sentinels 
round  the  town,  with  positive  orders  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  leave 
it  on  any  pretext  whatever.  He  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen 
hundred  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's 
warning ;  and,  having  assembled  them  without  noise,  he  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  instantly  set  off,  planning  his  march  so  as  he  might 
arrive  at  the  castle  of  Moy  about  eleven  o'clock  at  nightf 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy,  however,  with  which  Lord  Loudon  con- 
cocted his  scheme^  the  plan  was  divulged  by  the  imprudence  or  perfidy 
of  some  persons  intrusted  with  the  secret '  According  to  one  account, 
(for  there  are  several,)  the  design  was  communicated  to  Lady  Mackin- 
tosh, a  zealous  Jacobite,  by  Fraser  of  Gorthleck,  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  her,  and  in  another  letter  which  she  received  at  the  same  time 
from  her  mother,  who,  though  a  whig,  felt  a  repugnance  to  allow  Charles 
to  be  made  a  prisoner  in  her  daughter's  house,  in  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence  as  a  guest.]:  Another  account  is,  that  while  some 
English  officers  were  drinking  in  a  tavern  in  Inverness,  waiting  the 
hour  of  their  departure,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  happened  to  wait  on  them,  paid  great  attention  to  their  con- 
versation,  and,  from  certain  expressions  dropped  by  them,  discovered 
their  design, — that  she  immediately  left  the  house,  escaped  from  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  vigilanoe  of  the  sentinels,  and  immediately 
took  the  road  to  Moy,  running  as  ftut  as  she  was  able,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she  had  taken  off, — and 
that  on  arrivmg  she  informed  Lady  Mackintosh  of  the  design  against 
the  prince.!    ^  recent  publication,!  however,  has  furnished  a  third 

*  HomeHi  Woriu,  tol.  Hi.  p.  178.  f  Johnstone*!  Momoin,  p.  H5. 
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version  of  this  afiair,  which  appears  to  be  more  correct  in  the  details. 
It  is  there  stated  that  Lady  Maci^intosh's  mother,  who  lived  in  Inver* 
uess,  having  received  notice  of  Lord  Loudon's  design,  despatched  a  boy, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age^  named  Laucblan  Mackintosh,  to  Moy,  to  ap- 
prize the  prince  thereof, — that  the  boy,  finding  he  could  not  pass  by 
Lord  Loudon's  men  without  running  the  risk  of  being  discovered,  con- 
cealed  himself  behind  a  wall  till  they  had  passed,  when,  taking  a  dif- 
ferent road,  he  reached  Moy  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  prince,  who  was 
in  bed,  was  instantly  awakened,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  put  on  his 
clothes,  left  the  house  with  a  guard  of  about  thirty  men,  and  disappeared 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.* 

As  soon  as  Lady  Mackintosh  was  informed  of  Lord  Loudon's  design, 
she  sent  five  or  six  of  her  people,  headed  by  a  country  blacksmith, 
named  Flraser,  to  watch  the  advance  of  Loudon's  troops.  This  man, 
with  a  boldness  almost  incredible,  formed  the  extraordinary  design  of 
surprising  the  advancing  party,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  fall  a 
prey  to  a  panic  With  this  view,  he  posted  his  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  to  Inverness,  about  three  miles  from  Moy,  and  enjoined 
them  not  to  fire  till  he  should  give  directions,  and  then  not  to  fire  to- 
gether, but  one  after  the  other,  in  the  order  he  pointed  out.  A^ 
ter  waiting  for  some  time,  the  party  was  apprized  of  the  advance  of 
Lord  Loudon's  troops  by  the  noise  they  made  in  marching.  When  the 
head  of  the  detachment,  which  consbted  of  seventy  men  under  the  laird 
of  Madeod,  was  within  hearing,  the  blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^*  Here  come  the  villains  who  intend  carrying  off  our  prince;  fire, 
my  lads ;  do  not  spare  them ;  give  them  no  quarter."  He  thereupon 
discharged  his  piece  in  the  direction  of  the  detachment,  and  his  party, 
after  following  his  example,  ran  in  different  directions,  calling  upon  the 
Macdonalds  and  Camerons  to  advance  on  the  right  and  left,  and  repeat- 
ing aloud  the  names  of  Lochiel  and  Keppoch.  Impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  whole  Highland  army  was  at  hand,  the  advanced  guard  in- 
stantly turned  its  back,  and  communicating  iti  fears  to  the  rear,  a  scene 
of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  The  sauee-^tiv/ieii/  which  burst 
forth  from  the  discomfited  legions  of  Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Water- 
loo, was  not  more  appalling  to  the  flying  F^nch  than  were  the  names  of 
the  Camerons  and  Macdonalds  to  the  ears  of  Lord  Loudon's  troops  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  the  hurry  of  their  flight  many  were  thrown  down 
and  trod  upon,  and  so  great  was  the  panic  with  which  the  fu- 
gitives were  seized,  that  the  flight  continued  till  they  got  near  Inver- 
ness. The  master  of  Ross,  who  accompanied  the  party,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  was  overwhehned,  observed  >  to  Mr  Home,  that 
he  had  been  in  many  perils,  but  had  never  found  himself  in  such  a 
grievous  condition  as  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  rout  of  Moy.f    In 

*  VSdo  SlateiiMiit  of  Alnander  Stewart,  ont  of  the  prlnoe'f  fooimen,  in  JaooUte  M«- 
moln^  p.  lOfi;  Bud  Um  priaoe't  Uoiuehold-book,  p.  167-8-0> 
t  Uume'i  Works,  vol.  iJL  p.  180.    JoIinatone>t  M«inoln^  p.  140. 
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this  affair  the  laird  of  Macleod's  piper,  reputed  the  best  in  Scotland,  was 
shot  dead  on  the  spot  On  the  dispersion  of  Lord  London's  party, 
Charles  returned  to  the  castle.* 

Having  assembled  his  men  next  morning,  Charles  adranced  upon 
Inverness  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Lord  London,  and  taking 
rerenge  for  the  attempt  of  the  preceding  night  $  but  his  lordship,  not 
feeling  inclined  to  wait  for  the  prince,  retired  into  Ross-shire,  by  crossing 
the  Moray  Frith  at  the  ferry  of  KessocL  Charles  took  immediate 
possession  of  Inverness,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  then  named  Fort 
George.  This  structure,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  south-west 
of  Cromwell's  fort,  had  been  raised  at  the  Revolution ;  and  had  cost  the 
government,  since  its  erection,  above  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  castle 
was  fortified  in  the  modem  manner,  being  a  regular  square  with  four 
bastions,  and  it  commanded  the  town  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ness. 

This  fortress  had  a  garrison  of  eighty  regular  troops ;  but,  on  his 
departure  from  Inverness,  Lord  Loudon  threw  into  it  two  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies,  one  of  Grants,  and  the  other  of  Madeods.  The 
castle  on  the  present  occasion  mounted  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
was  well  provided  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  prince  sum- 
moned the  fortress  to  surrender,  but  Grant  of  Rothiemurcus,  the  gover- 
nor, refused  to  comply.  Though  Charies  had  left  his  heavy  artillery 
behind,  he  found  no  difiiculty  in  reducing  this  fort,  as  the  little  hill  on 
which  it  was  built  was  so  contiguous  to  the  town  that  it  could  be  easily 
approached  on  that  side,  without  exposure  to  its  fire.  It  was  resolved 
to  undermine  the  castle  and  blow  it  up ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  two  days, 
and  when  the  mine  had  been  completed,  the  garrison  surrendered. 
This  event.took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  February.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, did  not.  spare,  the  fi>rtress,  which  he  blew  up  immediately  after  the 

•  8l0wsrt'g  Statemeiit  knd  the  HouMhoM-boolr,  irf  mUaa,  The  itatement  given  by 
Mr  Hom%  thai  Imdf  Medctnioth  conoesled  Lord  Iioiidoii'f  detlgii  from  the  prinoe^ 
and  ihid  he  knew  nolhhiK  of  his  lordship's  march  UH  next  momliiK,  b  oertaliily  errone- 
ous.  He  says  thati "  wlthoat  saying  a  word  to  Cliarles  or  any  of  hie  company,  ihe  (Lady 
Ifaeklntooh,)  ordered  Ato  or  six  of  her  people^  well  armed,  under  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
try  smkh,  to  watch  the  road  from  Invemen,  and  give  notfoe  If  they  should  perceive  any 
namber  of  men  coming  towards  Moy  ;**  and  that  •*  Charles,  for  whose  nfety  the  huiy  had 
provided  so  effectually,  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Loudon's  march  till  next  morning;  for  he 
wHfl  up  and  dressed  when  the  imlth  and  hit  party  came  to  Moy,  and  gave  an  account  of 
their  vtetory.**  It  la  dear,  however,  that  the  Uadcimlth  and  his  party  were  cent  out  by 
Lady  Maddntoeh  before  the  arrival  of  the  boy,  as  Gib,  the  prince^  maitar  of  the  house- 
hold, who  waa  aleeplng  In  his  dothee  In  the  castle  of  Moy  when  the  boy  arrived,  nye 
expremly  that  the  blackimlth*8  adventure  **  happened  much  about  the  time  when  the 
boy  (LaueUan  Madrintoeh)  arrived  at  Moy  to  give  the  alarm.**  And  Alexander  Stew- 
art, the  footman,  nye,  that  whUe  Charles  and  hie  party  (of  whom  Stewart  was  one,) 
were  standing  at  the  end  of  a  kwh,  at  some  distance  Ihmi  Moy,  there  came  an  exprme 
fh>m  Lady  MacUntoeh,  desiring  hie  royal  highness  to  return  to  the  omtle,  as  •*  the  Ave 
spiee  she  had  sent  out  the  night  before"  had  come  back,  after  surprldng  Loni  Loudon*s 
detachment.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the  Mackamlth  and  his  party  were  sent  out  by 
Lady  Macklntoeh  without  the  prince's  knowledge,  either  on  account  of  some  vague  Infer* 
matlon  whidi  she  had  at  flrrt  received  of  the  Intentions  of  Lord  Loudon,  which  die  did 
not  think  fit  to  trouble  the  prince  with,  or  from  an  anxiety  to  guard  againat  any  pomible 
aoddent' 
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aurreDdcr ;  but  a  sergeant  In  the  French  artillery,  who  was  chaiged  with 
the  operation,  loet  his  life  on  the  occasion.  Imagining  that  the  match 
was  extinguished,  he  approached  to  examine  it,  and  was  blown  into  the 
air,  with  the  stones  of  the  bastion,  to  an  immense  height  by  the  explo- 
sion.* 

On  the  same  day  that  Charles  arrived  at  Moy,  the  division  under 
Lord  Greorge  Murray  had  reached  Spey  side ;  and  the  day  before  Fort 
George  surrendered  he  had  arrived  with  his  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Inverness.  In  consequence  of  a  great  fall  of  snow,  which  took  place 
on  the  day  Lord  George  marched  from  Aberdeen,  his  march  had  been 
most  fiuiguing ;  and  the  French  piquets  and  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment  were  obliged  to  halt  a  day  at  Kintore  and  Inverury.  After 
giving  the  prince  an  account  of  his  march.  Lord  George,  contemplat- 
ing tiie  possibility  of  a  retreat  to  the  Highlands,  mentioned  a  plan, 
devised  by  him  and  Lord  Pitsligo,  to  assess  the  shires  of  Banff,  Moray, 
and  Nairn  in  five  thousand  bolls  of  meal,  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Highlands 
for  sul»istence,  in  case  of  retreat  thither.  The  prince  approved  of  the 
plan ;  but  directed  that  the  whole  of  the  meal,  when  collected,  should 
be  brought  to  Inveme8s.f 

With  the  exception  of  two  detachments,  which  took  possession  of 
Bhur  and  Castle  Menxies,  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay 
inactive  at  Perth  till  the  twentieth  of  February,  on  which  day  he 
put  his  army  in  motion  for  the  north,  in  four  divisions.  He  sent  notice 
to  the  prince  of  Hesse  to  march  to  Perth,  and  in  his  way  to  leave  two 
battalions  at  Stirling.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  the  remains  of  Ligo- 
nier  s  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  to  be  cantoned  at  Bannockburn,  and  St 
George's  dragoons  to  be  posted  at  the  bridge  of  Earn.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  these  cavalry  regiments,  which  were  pUced  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  it  was  thought  that  the  prince  of  Hesse  would  be 
able  to  check  the  insurgents,  and  prevent  their  progress  south,  should 
they  give  the  duke  the  slip.  In  marching  north,  the  duke's  army  took 
the  road  along  the  coast,  as  Lord  George  Murray  had  done.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  Febmary  the  army  arrived  at  Aberdeen,  where  the 
duke  took  up  his  quarters,  till  the  advance  of  spring  should  enable  him 
to  take  the  field.  A  few  days  before  his  arrival,  a  vessel  from  France 
had  landed  at  Aberdeen  three  troops  of  Fitz- James's  horse,  with  five 
officers,  and  a  pu]uet  of  Berwick's  raiment  These  troops,  with  a  small 
party  of  men  under  Moir  of  Stonywood,  left  Aberdeen  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  duke. 

Compelled  by  circumstances  to  abandon,  within  the  short  space  of 
three  weeks,  the  whole,  tract  of  low  country  from  the  Avon  to 
the  Don,  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army ; 
followed  by  a  large  army  with  powerful  resources  in  its  rear,  which  it 

•  KIrkcoiuiel  M&    Johratone't  llemoira,  p.  140. 
^  ^  I  Jaooblte  Mcmoira,  p.  104. 
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cottld  render  speedily  available;  aod  narrowly  watched  by  the  foroef, 
under  Lord  London,  the  sitoation  of  Charles  now  became  very  critical* 
The  fertile  province  of  Moray  and  part  of  the  ac^aoent  territory  had,  by 
the  expulsion  of  Lord  Loudon  from  Inverness,  no  doubt  come  into  his 
possession ;  but  he  could  not  expect  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  dis- 
trict for  any  length  of  time  without  a  precarious  struggle.  He  had  it 
In  his  power,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  retire  into  the  neighbouring  High- 
lands,  where  his  pursuers  would  scarcely  venture  to  follow  him ;  but, 
without  previously  securing  a  supply  of  provisions  firom  the  Low  conn- 
try,  he  could  not  keep  his  army  together  in  a  district  where  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  extremely  scanty*  The  possibility  of  such  a  retreat 
was  contemplated  by  Lord  George  Murray ;  but,  from  aversion  to  such 
a  design,  or  from  want  of  foresight,  Charles,  as  just  stated^  overruled  his 
lordship's  proposal  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  Highlands* 

Judging  firom  the  slowness  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  motions,  that 
a  considerable  time  would  elapse  before  he  would  venture  to  cross  the 
Spey,  Charies  resolved  to  employ  the  interval  in  carrying  through  a  series 
of  operations  which  he  and  hts  ftiends  projected*  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  reduction  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  and  the  dispersion 
of  Lord  Loudon's  army*  To  secure  subsistence  for  his  army,  he  cantoned 
the  greater  part  of  the  division  which  had  marched  by  Aberdeen  between 
that  town  and  Inverness ;  and,  as  after  the  retreat  from  Stiriing  he  had 
directed  any  supplies  that  might  be  sent  him  from  France  to  be  landed 
to  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  he  occupied  all  the  little  towns  along  that 
coast  As  this  district  was  generally  disaffected  to  the  government,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  guard  it  with  the  few  troops  that  were  dispersed 
over  it ;  and  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  till  the  English  army 
came  up,  when  the  different  parties  were  directed  to  fidl  back  from  post 
to  post  as  the  duke  advanced.* 

The  first  enterprise  that  Charies  undertook,  afWr  capturing  Fort 
George,  was  the  siege  of  Fort  Augustus*  To  reduce  this  fortress,  and 
with  the  ulterior  view  of  laying  siege  to  Fort  William,  Brigadier  Staple- 
ton  was  sent  into  Stratherrick  with  the  French  piquets  and  a  detachment 
of  Lord  John  Drummond's  regiment,  and  appeared  before  Fort  Augustus 
about  the  end  of  February*  Without  waiting  for  his  artillery,  which  cou- 
suted  of  a  few  pieces  found  at  Fort  George,  he  attacked  the  old  bar- 
rack and  carried  it  immediately,  the  garrison  retiring  to  the  fort  Mr 
Grant,  who  had  succeeded  M*  Mirabelle  as  chief  engineer,  since  the 
siege  of  Stirling,  opened  a  trench  upon  the  third  of  March.  The  garri- 
son held  out  two  days,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  magasine  by  the  falling  of  a  shell,  the  fortress  surrendered, 
and  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  Guise's  regiment, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war*  Leaving  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  with  a  few 
troops  in  command  of  the  place,  the  brigadier  marehed  to  Fort  William, 
which  he  invested  on  the  land  side.f 

•  Kirkoonnel  MS.  f  Home's  VfotU,  vol.  Hi.  p.  188.    Kirkconnol  M& 
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Ponuaot  to  his  plan  of  operationsy  the  priace,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  sent  Lord  Cromarty  with  a  detachment,  consisting  of  his  own 
regunent,  the  Mackintoshes,  Macgregors,  and  Barrisdale's  men,  to  drive 
the  forces  under  Lord  Loudon  out  of  Ross-shire.  Finding  that  his  lord- 
ship was  unable  to  accomplish  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him, 
Charles  despatched  Lord  George  Murray  to  his  assistance  with  the 
Macdonalds  of  Clanranald  and  a  battalion  of  Lochiel's  regiment  He 
reached  Dingwall  the  first  night,  where  he  fonnd  Lord  Cromarty's  de- 
tachment ;  bat  his  lordship  had  been  absent  two  days  at  his  own  house 
with  a  strong  guard  of  Mackenzies.  Lord  George  marched  next  day 
for  Taiu,  where  he  understood  Lord  Loudon  was  posted ;  but  on  the 
road  he  learned  that  his  lordship  had  crossed  the  Dornoch  Frith  to 
Sutherland,  and  had  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town  of  Dornoch  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  haying  any  boats  to  carry  hb  men  across  the 
frith,  hu  lordship,  after  consulting  his  officers,  returned  to  Dingwall,  where 
he  quartered  his  men.  The  reason  of  retiring  a  day's  march  fiurther  back 
was  to  throw  Lord  Loudon  off  his  guard,  as  it  was  contemplated  to  bring 
boats  along  the  coast  and  attempt  the  passage.  There  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  detachment  nmrching  round  the  head  of  the  frith ;  but  Lord 
Loudon  having  a  sufficiency  of  boats,  might  have  eluded  his  pursuers  by 
recrossing  to  Tain ;  and,  as  Lord  George  would,  by  such  a  course,  have 
been  several  days' nuurch  froin  Inverness,  the  main  body  of  the  Highland 
army  would  have  been  in  a  critical  situation,  if  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  while  the  corps  under 
Lord  George  Murray  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.* 
After  sending  notice  to  Lord  Cromarty  of  the  disposition  of  his  forces, 
and  that  the  duke  of  Perth  would  take  the  command.  Lord  George  re- 
turned to  Inverness  the  following  day,  to  execute  a  design  he  and  Mac« 
pherson  of  Cluny  had  concerted,  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Blair,  and  to 
beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  government  troops  in  Athole,  who,  from  in- 
formation he  had  received,  had  committed  great  excesses  in  that  district 

To  carry  the  enterprise  against  Lord  Loudon  into  execution,  all  the 
fishing  boats  that  could  be  collected  on  the  coast  of  Moray  were  brought 
to  Findhorn.  A  few  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  charge  of  collecting  this 
small  flotiUa  had  been  intrusted,  had  conducted  the  matter  with  such 
secrecy  and  expedition,  that  no  person  in  the  government  interest  was 
aware  of  it ;  but  after  the  boats  were  all  in  readiness,  a  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself  in  getting  them  across  the  Moray  ftith  without  being  per- 
ceived by  the  English  cruizers  that  were  continually  passing  along  the 
coast  Moir  of  Stony  wood,  however,  undertook  to  convey  the  boats  to 
Tain,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  one  night  with  thb  little  fleet,  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  next  morning  without  being  observed  by  the  enemy .f  On 
the  flotilla  reaching  Tain,  the  duke  of  Perth  divided  his  force  into  two  parts; 
and  while,  with  one  of  them,  he  marched  about  by  the  head  of  the  firtth. 


•  JaoDbiU  Memolii,  p.  lOSi. 
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he  directed  the  other  to  crois  in  the  boats.  Under  cover  of  a  thick  fog 
this  division  landed  withoat  being  discovered^  and  the  dake,  having  united 
his  forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith,  advanced  upon  Dornoch.  When 
near  that  town,  he  came  up  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  men,  who  were 
on  their  march  to  join  Lord  London.  This  party  instantly  fled ;  but 
Major  Mackenzie*  who  commanded  it,  with  four  or  five  ofllcen,  and  sixty 
privates,  were  made  prisoners.  Among  the  officers  was  a  son  of  Mr  Mac- 
donald  of  Scothouse*  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  fother.*  The  main 
body,  under  Lord  Loudon,  abandoned  Dornoch  in  great  consternation, 
and  fled  north  towards  Glenmore,  pursued  by  the  Jacobite  forces.  Both 
parties  marched  all  night ;  but  the  fugitives  kept  ahead  of  their  pursu- 
ers. After  a  chase  of  about  thirty  miles,  the  duke  of  Perth  discontinued 
the  pursuit,  and  halted  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shin.  While  following  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  great  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  Macdonalds 
in  the  duke  of  Perth's  detachment,  lest,  in  the  event  of  an  engagement, 
they  might  not  be  able,  notwithstanding  their  white  cockades,  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  Macdonalds  of  Skye,  who,  like  the  other 
Macdonalds,  wore  heather  in  their  bonnets.f  Upon  reaching  the  head  of 
Sutherlandshire,  Lord  Loudon  separated  his  army.  Accompanied  by 
the  lord-president  and  the  laird  of  Madeod,  he  marched  to  the  sea-coast 
with  eight  hundred  of  the  Macdonalds  and  Madeods,  and  embarked  for 
the  isle  of  Skye.  Part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  several  officers,  took 
refoge  in  Lord  Reay's  country.  Finding  that  Lord  Loudon's  troops  had 
dispersed,  the  duke  of  Perth  returned  to  Inverness,  leaving  Lord  Cro- 
marty in  Sutherland  with  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  Lord  Sutherland  and 
Lord  Reay's  people  in  check.  The  dispersion  of  Lord  Loudon's  army 
was  considered  of  such  importance  by  Charles,  that  he  immediately 
despatched  an  officer  to  France  with  the  intelligence.^  In  this  expedi- 
tion, several  vessels  in  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  having  some  valuable 
efiecti  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Before  Lord  George  Murray  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  Athole, 
Macpherson  of  Cluny  had  secured  the  passes  between  that  country  and 
Badenoch,  to  prevent  all  communication  between  these  districts.  About 
the  middle  of  March  Lord  George  left  Inverness  with  four  hundred  men  of 
the  Athole  brigade ;  and,  on  entering  Badenoch,  he  was  joined  by  Cluny 
with  three  hundred  Macphersons.   '  On  the  sixteenth  of  March  the  whole 

*  Johii0toiM*f  Memoira,  p.  164.  Tb«  Ch«TaU«r  giT«  an  slftcting  acoouni  of  tha 
pntornal  anxfaty  of  Seothoufe  whan  ordered  to  Mt  out  aa  ona  of  tba  detadunant  to 
attack  Lord  iioadon.  Not  antldpatinf  tba  landing  of  tha  princa  In  Scotland,  ba  had 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  eommiiaion  for  hie  ion  in  Lord  Loodon'a  regiment,  and  bla 
alarm  now  waa  leat  big  ion  ihould  fall  by  bla  own  banda  I  Scotbome  it  deecribed  by  tbe 
Chevalier  ae  poMearing  "  all  tbe  qualitlea  which  uaaalljr  dialingaieh  a  worthy  and  gal- 
lant man  i  braTa,  poliibed,  obliging,  he  pomeeied  at  tbe  mme  time  a  cultiTated  mind  and 
a  lonnd  jndgmant"  He  "  bad  a  Ana  eonntaDanoe,  and  to  bii  agreeable  estarlor  be  added 
a  noble  and  commanding  fignre." 

t  Lockbart  Papen,  toL  11.  p.  d06. 
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detachment  set  out  from  DalwhioDie  in  the  dusk  of  the  eyeningt  and  did 
not  halt  till  they  reached  a  place  called-  Dalnaspedal,  or  Dalspeddel« 
about  the  middle  of  Drummochter,  where  the  body  was  diTided  into  a 
number  of  small  parties,  in  each  of  which  the  Athole  men  and  the  Mao* 
phersons  were  proportionally  mixed. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny  and  Lord  George, 
no  person  in  the  expedition  knew  either  its  destination  or  object  The 
time  was  now  come  for  Lord  George  to  explain  his  design,  which  he  said 
was  to  surprise  and  attack  before  day-light,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  posts  in  Athole  occupied  by  the  royal  forces.  As 
an  encouragement,  he  offered  a  reward  of  a  guinea  to  every  man  who 
should  surprise  a  sentinel  at  his  post  There  were  about  thirty  posts  in 
all,  including  the  different  houses  at  which  the  royal  troops  were  quar* 
tered ;  but  the  principal  posts,  more  especially  selected  for  attack,  were 
Bun-Rannoch,-— the  house  of  Keynnachin, — the  house  of  Blairfettie, — 
the  house  of  Lude,— the  house  of  Faskally,  and  the  inn  at  Blair,  where, 
as  Lord  George  Murray  was  informed,  several  officers  of  the  twenty-first 
regiment  were  quartered.  After  the  different  parties  had  discharged 
their  duty  by  attacking  the  posts  assigned  them,  they  were  ordered  to 
meet  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar,  about  two  miles  north  from  Blair,  as  the 
general  rendezvous  for  the  detachment 

Having  received  their  instructions,  the  different  parties  set  ont  imme- 
diately ;  and  so  well  was  the  scheme  of  attack  laid,  tliat  betwixt  three 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  posts,  though  many  miles 
distant  from  one  another,  were  carried*  At  Bun-Rannoch,  where  there 
was  a  late-wake  held  that  night,  the  sentinel  was  surprised,  and  the 
whole  of  the  party,  (Argyleshire  men,)  while  engaged  in  that  festivity, 
were  taken  prisoners,  without  a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side*  The 
sentinel  at  Keynnachin  being  more  upon  his  guard,  discharged  his  piece 
and  alarmed  his  friends,  who  defended  themselves  for  a  short  time  by 
firing  from  the  windows,  till  the  party  broke  into  the  house,  and  killing 
one  man,  made  prisoners  of  the  rest  At  BUirfettie,  where  there  were 
fifty  Argyleshire  men  stationed,  the  sentinel  was  surprised,  and  the  party, 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion  at  their  head,  entered  the  house  be- 
fore the  soldiers  within  knew  that  they  were  attacked.  They  endeavoured 
to  defend  themselves,  but  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Lady  Blairfettie 
was  in  bed  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  till  informed  by 
a  servant  that  her  husband  was  below,  and  wished  to  see  her  immedi- 
ately. On  coming  down  stairs  she  found  the  garrison  disarmed,  the 
prisoners  in  the  dining  room,  and  about  a  doien  of  her  husband's  tenants 
and  servants  standing  over  them  with  drawn  swords.  Blairfettie»  think- 
ing that  his  wife  had  been  harshly  treated,  desired  her  to  point  out  any 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  used  her  ill ;  but  she  answered  that  she  had 
no  other  complaint  to  make  than  this,  that  the  prisoners  had  eaten  all 
her  provisions,  and  that  she  and  her  children  were  starving.*    Thapar- 

*  Nsia  by  Ui*  Editor  of  Johnitoiio*!  Memof  n^  p.  15ft. . 
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dcfl  at  Faskally*  at  Liide»  and  the  bridge  of  Tilt*  were  also  taken ;  bat 
that  in  the  inn  of  Blair»  after  some  resutance,  escaped  to  the  castle. 
Tbrife  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  Lord  Georges  parties,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  While  beating  up  the  different  posts,  a  party, 
by  order  of  Lord  Geoige,  secured  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie.* 

Having  been  appriaed,  by  the  arrival  of  the  party  finom  the  inn  of 
Blair,  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  held  the 
castle  of  Blair,  instantly  got  his  men  under  arms,  and  left  the  castle  to 
ascertain  who  they  were  that  had  attacked  his  posts.  Information  of 
this  circumstance  was  brought  about  day-break  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village  to  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  then  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar 
with  a  party  of  twenty-five  men  only  and  a  lew  elderiy  gentlemen,  wait- 
wg  for  the  different  parties  he  had  despatched  the  previous  night-  This 
intelligence  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Lord  George  and  his  party, 
all  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  probably  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
garrison.  Lord  George  immediately  consulted  the  gentlemen  around  him 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue.  Some  advised  an  immediate  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  Dalwhinnie,  but  others  were  for  crossing  the  nearest 
hiQs,  and  retiring  by  roads  along  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  gar- 
rison to  follow  them.  His  lordship,  however,  was  opposed  to  both  opi- 
nions, as  by  quitting  his  post  he  was  aftaid  that  his  different  parties,  as 
they  came  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  would  be  surprised,  and 
made  prisoners.  While  pondering  how  to  eitricate  himself  from  the  di- 
lemma in  which  he  was  placed,  he  espied  a  long  unflnished  turf-wall 
which  ran  across  a  field  near  the  bridge.  An  idea  at  once  occurred  to 
him,  that  by  disposing  the  few  men  that  were  with  him  behind  this  wall 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  and  by  displaying  the  co- 
lours of  both  raiments  in  front,  he  might  deceive  Sir  Andrew  Agnew^s 
detachment,  by  inducing  them  to'bdteve  that  they  were  to  be  opposed 
by  a  large  body  of  men.  Having  disposed  his  small  party  in  the  way 
described,  Lord  George  directed  the  pipers,  (for  luckily  he  had  with  him 
the  whole  pipers  of  his  detachment,)  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
road  to  Blair,  and  the  moment  they  saw  any  militaiy  appear  in  that  di- 
rection, to  strike  up  at  once  with  all  their  bagpipes.  Just  as  the  sun 
was  rising  above  the  horison.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  s  men  appeared,  and 
their  ears  were  instantly  saluted  by  the  noise  of  the  bagpipes,  when  the 
pipers  commenced  playing  one  of  their  most  noisy  pibrochs.  The  party 
behind  the  wall  then  drew  their  swords,  and,  as  they  had  been  previously 
ordered  by  Lord  Greorge,  kept  brandishing  them  above  their,  heads. 
This  ru9e  succeeded  completely,  and  Sir  Andrew,  alarmed  by  the  noise 
and  the  spectacle  before  him,  at  which  he  took  only  a  short  glance, 
ordered  his  men  to  the  right  about,  and  retired. into  the  casticf 

Being  now  relieved  from  all  apprehension  of  attack.  Lord  Geoi^^e 
remained  at  his  post  till  joined  by  about  three  hundred  of  hb  men,  when 
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he  marched  to  Blair,  and  invested  the  castle.  Having  no  battering* 
cannon,  and  only  two  sniall  6eld-pieces,  which  ooold  make  no  impression 
on  walls  that  were  seven  feet  thick,  he  resolved  to  blockade  the  castle, 
which  he  expected  would  be  forced  to  surrender  in  two  or  three  weeks 
lor  want  of  provisions.  To  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
castle  and  the  neighbouring  country,  Lord  George  placed  a  guard  of 
three  hundred  men  at  the  village  of  Blair,  where  he  was  himself  sta- 
tioned, and  another  near  the  Mains,  at  some  stables  which  had  been 
recently  erected.  Being  joined  by  four  or  five  hundred  men  belonging  to 
the  district,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Highland  army,  Lord  George 
detached  a  party  to  Dunkeld,  where  they  remained  till  the  approach  of 
the  Hessians  from  Perth.  This  party  then  retreated  to  Pitlochrie^  two 
miles  below  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  where  they  remained  several  days, 
during  which  time  repeated  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the 
hussars,  and  some  of  St  Geo^e's  dragoons.  During  the  time  the  Athole 
men  kept  possession  of  Pitlochrie,  Lord  George  Murray  went  there  gen- 
erally  twice  every  day  to  ascertain  the  stato  of  matters.  The  Hessians 
showed  no  disposition  to  leave  Dunkeld,  where  they  had  taken  up  theur 
quarters,  till  the  thurteenth  of  March,  on  which  day  a  large  body  of  them 
came  up  as  far  as  the  Haugh  of.  Dalskean,  about  two  miles  from  Pit^ 
lochrie.  The  dragoons  and  hussars  continuing  to  advance,  the  Athole 
men  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  where  they  halted 
to  dispute  the  passage ;  but  after  remaining  six  hours  waiting  for  the 
Hessians,  they  were  informed  that  a  great  part  of  them  had  returned  to 
Dunkeld.* 

At  this  time  the  garrison  of  Blaur  castle  was  reduced  to  great  distress 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  if  the  blockade  had  been  continued  a 
few  days  longer  they  must  have  surrendered ;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
besieged.  Lord  George  Murray  was  ordered  to  return  immediatdy  to 
Inverness,  in  consequence  of  the  expected  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cum* 
beriand.  Accordingly,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  Lord  George  sent 
off  his  two  pieces  of  cannon,  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his 
march,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  drew  off  the  |)arty  from  the 
pass  to  Blair,  whence  he  took  hb  departure  from  Inverness,  at  two 
o'clock  next  morning.  Finding  the  pass  clear.  Lord  Crawford  went 
through  it  the  same  morning,  but  the  Hessians,  alarmed  at  the  dreadfiil 
aspect  which  it  presented,  positively  refused  to  enter  the  pass.  As,  from 
the  expresses  which  Lord  George  Murray  received,  he  was  led  to  infer 
that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  about  to  leave  Aberdeen,  his  lordship 
made  a  most  rapid  march,  having  performed  the  journey  in  seventy 
hours,  four  only  of  which  he  devoted  to  sleep.  Cluny's  men  were  left 
at  Ruthven,  to  guard  Badenoch  from  the  incursions  of  the  royal  troops 
in  Atholcf 

To  iacilitote  his  march  to  the  north,  and  to  clear  as  much  of  the  low 
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coantry  as  poMible  from  the  presence  of  the  insurgents,  the  duke  ol 
Cumberland  sent  several  detachments  from  Aberdeen,  to  scour  the 
country,  and  possess  themseWes  of  certain  posts  between  the  Don  and 
the  Spey.  One  of  these  detachments,  consisting  of  four  battalions  of 
infantry,  the  duke  of  Kingston's  horse,  and  Cobham's  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  General  Bland,  left  Aberdeen  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
and  took  possession  of  Old  Meldrum,  Inirerury,  and  Old  Rain.  Bland 
was  preceded  on  his  march  by  the  Argyleshire  men,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
laird  of  Grant's  followers  under  the  eldest  son  of  that  chief.  At  this  time 
the  insurgent  forces  on  the  east  of  the  river  Spey,  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  were  stationed  as  follows. 
Lord  Strathallan's  horse,  which  had  been  lately  separated  from  Lord  Kil* 
mamock's,  and  the  hussars,  occupied  Cullen ;  part  of  the  battalions  of 
Uoy  Stewart  and  Gordon  of  Avochy,  consisting  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men,' with  fifty  horse,  were  quartered  at  Strathbogie,  and  the  re« 
nudnder  were  cantoned  in  Fochabers,  and  the  Tillages  along  the  Spey.* 

Having  received  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of  Strathbogie  by  the 
Highlanders,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  sent  orders  on  the  sixteenth,  to 
General  Bland  to  march  thither  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  endeavour  to  surprise  the  forces  there  assembled,  and  fiuling  in 
that  design,  to  attack  them  and  drive  them  across  th^  river.  To  Sustain 
General  Bland,  should  occasion  require,  Brigadier  Mordaunt  marched 
by.  break  of  day  next  morning  to  Old  Meldrum,  with  four  battalions 
lind  four  pieces  of  cannon.  About  the  same  time  General  Bland  left  Old 
Meldrum  for  Strathbogie,  and  almost  succeeded  in  surprising  the  lnsur> 
gents,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  approach  till  he  came  near  the  place-  At 
the  time  the  news  of  General  Bland's  march  reached  Strathbogie  some 
of  the  Highlanders  were  absent,  having  been  sent  the  preceding  night  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  young  laird  of  Grant,  who  was  returning 
to  his  own  country  with  a  commission  to  raise  a  regiment  out  of  his 
clan,  and  who  was  to  pass  within  a  few  miles  of  Strathbogie.  The 
party,  however,  did  not  succeed,  as  Mr  Grant  got  the  start  of  them,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  strong  castle  belonging  to  Lord 
Forbes,  which  they  found  it  impossible  to  force  without  artillery.  Tliis 
party  returned  to  Strathbogie  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  greatly 
fotigued  from  want  of  rest,  and  found  that  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived of  Bland's  advance.  This  news  was  folly  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  some  scouts,  who  came  back  at  full  speed  with  information 
that  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot  was  at  hand.f 

Alarmed  at  the  unexpected  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  ofiicers  at 
Strathbogie  were  at  first  at  a  loss  how  to  act  There  was  danger  in 
retreat  as  well  as  in  attempting  to  remain.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
men,  who  were  in  want  of  sleep  and  refreshment,  could  march  for  with- 
out halting ;  and  as  they  had  left  several  stragglers  behind,  it  appeared 
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oertain  that,  in  the  event  of  a  retreat^  these  would  be  pioked  up  by 
Bland*8  cavalry.  On  the  other  hand,  fixMn  the  vast  numerical  superiority 
of  the  English  forces,  it  was  dreaded  that  the  small  party  would  not  be  able 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  the  whole 
would  easily  &11  into  the  enemy's  hands*  In  this  dilemma  it  was  re- 
solved to  remain  an  hour  at  Strathbogie,  to  give  time  to  the  strag^rs 
to  come  up,  and  then  to  retreat  At  this  time  the  van  of  Bland's  de- 
tachment had  begun  to  appear,  and  before  the  hour  had  elaps^  the 
whole  was  in  sight,  and  the  van  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  small  party  of  guards  then  marched  out.  towards  the  enemy, 
and  while  they  formed  between  the  village  and  the  bridge  of  Bogie^  as 
if  intending  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  the  foot  left  the  village. 
After  they  had  cleared  the  village  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  begun  to 
file  along  the  bridge,  the  small  body  of  horse  retired  after  the  foot,  towards 
the  river  Deveron,  which  they  crossed.  They  thereupon  formed  again  on 
the  other  side,  of  the  river  to  stop  the  enemy's  horse,  who  had  pursued 
them  at  full  speed  from  Strathbogie  to  the  river  side,  but  they  did  not 
at  first  attempt  the  passage,  a  circumstance  which  enabled  the  foot  to 
gain  the  acyoining  hiU  without  molestation,  and  where,  fixmi  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  road  and  the  rockiness  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it, 
they  were  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  cavalry.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  volunteers  among  the  cavalry,  who  followed  half-way 
up  the  hill,  and  skirmished  with  a  &w  of  the  guards  who  were  left  be- 
hind to  observe  their  motions,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  gave  over  the 
pursuit  The '  Highlanders,  however,  did  not  halt  till  they  reached 
Fochabers.  Next  day  they  crossed  the  Spey,  along  with  the  other 
troops  which  had  been  cantoned  on  the  east  side,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  villages  on  the  opposite  side.* 

From  Strathbogie,  General  Bland  sent  forward  a  detachment  of 
seventy  Campbells,  and  thirty  of  Kingston's  horse,  to  occupy  Keith, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  this  post  long.  Major  Glasgow,  an 
Irish  officer  in  the  service  of  France,  having  offered  to  the  prince  to 
carry  it  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  he  was  allowed  to 
attempt  the  enterprise,  and  succeeded,  the  village  having  been  invested 
on  all  sides  before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  the  attempt  On  this  occa- 
sion ihey  became  the  victims  of  a  little  stratagem.  After  recrossing 
the  Spey,  Lord  John  Drummond  sent  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  across 
every  morning.  The  foot  remained  generally  all  day  at  Fochabers, 
and  the  horse  patrolled  on  the  road  between  that  village  and  Keith. 
On  the  twentieUi  of  March,  a  small  party  of  Bland's  light  horse  having 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  Fochabers,  the  party 
occupying  the  viUage,  apparently  alarmed,  left  it  in  a  hurry,  much 
eariier  than  usual,  and  repassed  the  river.  The  design  in  thus  repair- 
ing across  the  river  before  the  usual  time^  was  to  throw  the  par^  at 
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Keith  off  their  guard*  and  who»  &oeying  themaelves  teeurey  took  no  pre- 
cautions against  surprise.  After  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  Glasgow 
crossed  the  Spey  with  his  detachment,  consisting  of  two  hundred  fx)i 
and  forty  horse*  and  marching  direct  to  Keith,  arriTcd  there  unperceiv- 
ed  about  one  o'doclc  in  the  morning.  The  Campbells^  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  church,  formed  in  the  church-yard,  and  a  smart  fire  was 
kept  up  for  some  time  between  them  and  their  assailants ;  but  upon  being 
prongsed  quarter,  if  they  submitted,  they  laid  down  their  arms.  Of  the 
whole  party,  including  die  horse,  not  above  five  or  sii  escaped.  Captain 
Campbell  who  commanded  the  detachment,  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
and  five  privates  were  killed.  Glasgow  had 'twelve  of  his  men  killed  oi 
wounded.* 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  insuigents  in  their  expeditions  into 
Athole  and  Sutherland,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  Augustus,  were  in 
some  degree  balanced  by  the  loss  of  the  Prince  Cbaries,  formeriy  the 
Haxard  sloop  of  war,  and  the  capture  of  some  treasure  and  warlike  stores 
which  she  had  brought  from  France  for  the  use  of  Charies's  army ;  and 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Fort  William. 

Eariy  in  November  the  Hazard,  a  vessel  mounting  sixteen  guns  and 
some  swivels,  with  a  crew  of  eighty  men,  had  anchored  at  Ferriden,  oppo- 
site Montrose.  The  olgect  of  her  commander,  in  taking  this  station,  was 
to  prevent  the  insuigents  from  taking  possession  of  the  town.  At  this  ^ 
time  a  party  of  Lord  Ogilvy*s  men,  under  the  command  of  Ci^tain 
David  Ferrier,  held  Brechin,  of  which  Ferrier  had  been  appointed  de- 
puty-governor by  the  prince  before  hb  march  into  England ;  and  to 
hinder  the  approach  of  this  party  towards  Montrose,  a  fire  was  kept  up 
at  intervals  for  three  days  and  nights  from  the  Hazard,  the  only  effect 
of  which  was  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  exceedingly.  To  put  an  end  to 
such  a  state  of  matters,  Ferrier  formed  the  design  of  capturing  the  vessel 
by  raising  a  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
her  getting  out  to  sea.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  entered  Montrose 
one  night,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  island  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  opposite  to  where  the  Hazard  lay.  Next  day  the  Hazard 
attempted  to  dislodge  the  party  from  the  isle  by  her  fire,  but  without 
success.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  a  vessel  carrying  French 
colours  was  observed  at  sea,  standing  in  towards  the  river,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  transport  from  France,  with  a  party  of  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment,  some  Irish  piquets,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  On 
observing  this  vessel,  the  Hazard  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  as  a  dec<^ ;  but, 
upon  a  signal  from  the  party  on  the  island,  the  commander  of  the  French 
vessel  ran  her  on  shore  out  of  reach  of  the  Hazard's  guns.  The  crew 
then  hinded  the  six  guns,  and  a  fire  was  opened  from  them  upon  the 
Hazard  next  morning  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  on  each  of  which 
three  of  the  pieces  had  been  planted.     With  the  exception,  however,  ol 
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having  Bonie  of  her  rigging  cut,  she  sustained  no  damage.  Before  the  ar« 
rival  of  Ferrier's  party,  Captain  Hill,  the  commander  of  the  Hazard,  had 
taken  four  six-poundera,  and  two  four-pounders,  belonging  to  the  town, 
which  he  had  put  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour ;  but,  by  oversight, 
he  left  this  vessel  at  the  quay,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  This  circumstance  was  fiital  to  the 
Hazard ;  for,  finding  that  the  guns  latel(^  landed  were  not  sufficient  to 
force  the  Hazard  to  surrender.  Captain  Ferrier  carried  the  Ibui^  six- 
pounders  to  the  Dial-hill,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  Hazard ;  and  her 
commander,  seeing  escape  hopeless,  after  hoisting  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
making  an  ineffectual  attempt  for  permission  to  leave  the  river,  sur- 
rendered.* 

This  vessel,  being  a  first-rate  sailer,  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
insurgents,  and  had  made  several  trips  to  France.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion the  Prince  Charles,  as  the  Hazard  was  now  named  by  the  High- 
landers, was  returning  firom  France,  having  on  board  several  officers  and 
some  privates,  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  quantity  of  gold 
coin,  amounting  to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  steriing. 
She  was  observed,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  off  the  Banffshire  coast, 
by  the  Sheemess  man-of-war,  which  immediately  gave  her  chase.  The 
Prince  Charles  taking  a  north-west  course,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
entering  the  Pentland  fnth ;  but  the  Sheemess  followed  her  into  that 
dangerous  gulf;  and  after  a  running  fight,  in  which  the  Prince  Charies 
is  said  to  have  lost  thirty-six  men,  the  latter  ran  ashore  on  the  sands  of 
Melness,  on  the  west  side  of  Tongue  bay,  near  the  house  of  Lord  Reay, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March.  The  officers,  soldiers,  and  crew,  imme- 
diately landed  with  the  treasure,  which  was  contained  in  small  boxes, 
and  carried  it  to  the  house  of  William  Mackay  of  Melness,  where  it 
remained  during  the  nighL  The  dispersion  of  Lord  Loudon's  forces, 
an  event  which  was  considered  at  the  time  highly  fovourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  Charles  in  the  north,  turned  out,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
be  very  prejudicial.  Part  of  them,  as  has  been  stated,  had,  upon  their 
dispersion,  retired  into  that  wild  and  barren  region  called  Lord  Reay's 
country ;  and  when  the  Prince  Charles  arrived  in  Tongue  bay,  there 
was  a  party  of  these  troops  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  re-  . 
ceiving  notice  of  the  landing.  Lord  Reay  sent  some  persons  in  a  boat 
across  the  bay,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  party  who  had  disem- 
barked ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  it  was  not  numerous,  it  was  con- 
certed between  him  and  some  of  Lord  Loudon's  officers,  to  attack  the 
party  next  morning  with  such  forces  as  they  could  collect  Early  next 
morning  the  French,  conducted  by  George  Mackay,  younger  of  Mel- 
ness, who  had  undertaken  to  lead  them  to  Inverness,  left  Melness; 
but  they  had  not  proceeded  &r,  when  they  were  attacked,  two  hours 
after  day-break,  by  a  body  of  men,  consisting  of  fifty  of  Lord  Reay's 
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people  beaded  by  bb  lordship's  steward  and  a  similar  number  of  Lord 
London's  troops.  After  a  short  resistance)  during  which  four  or  six  of 
their  men  were  killed  and  as  many  woundedf  the  whole  party,  consisting 
of  twenty  officers  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  and  sailors^ 
surrendered. 

As  Charles's  coffers  were  almost  exhausted  at  this  time*  the  loss  of 
such  a  large  sum  of  money  pressed  with  peculiar  scTerity  upon  the  army, 
which  he  had,  in  consequence,  great  difficulty  in  keeping  together. 
Though  sparing  in  his  troops,  the  king  of  France  had  not  been  remiss 
in  sending  Charles  pecuniary  supplies,  nor  had  the  king  of  Spain  been 
unmindful  of  him ;  but  the  remittances  sent  by  these  soTcreigns  did  not 
all  reach  their  destination,  some  of  them  having  been  intercepted  by 
British  cruisers  on  their  way.  Reckoning,  however,  the  sums  drawn 
and  receiyed  from  Tarious  sources,  Charles  must  have  got  no  inconsi- 
derable sum ;  but  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  his  pecu- 
niary concerns,  and  a  system  of  peculation  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  persons  intrusted  with  their  management,  which  told  heavi- 
ly upon  his  means.  His  principal  steward  in  particular,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  finances  was  committed,  is  alleged  not  to  have 
been  scrupulously  honest,  and  he  b  said  to  have  contrived  matters  so 
as  to  prevent  open  detection.  His  underlings  did  not  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity when  occasion  offered  of  filling  their  pockets :  a  system  of  im- 
position was  also  practised  by  means  of  false  musters.*  Under  such 
circumstances  the  early  exhaustion  of  Charles's  military  chest  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  In  this  situation,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  re* 
cruiting  his  finances  at  Inverness,  he  had  resolved  to  return  to  the 
south  country ;  but  other  circumstances  induced  him  to  forego  his  in- 
tention. 

Judging  finom  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  si^e  of  Stirling  castle^ 
neither  Lord  George  Murray  nor  Brigadier  Stapleton  had  any  hopes  of 
reducing  Fort  William,  which,  besides  being  a  strong  place,  was  regu- 
larly fortified ;  but,  as  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  other  chiefs,  whose  pro- 
perties lay  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  very  desirous  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  fortress  which  perpetually  annoyed  them,  and  the  garrison  of  which 
had,  during  the  prince's  expedition  into  England,  made  frequent  sallies, 
and  burnt  the  houses  of  the  country  people,  and  carried  off  their  cattle, 
they  did  not  object  to  the  siege.f 

To  assist  the  troops  under  Stapleton,  the  Camerons  and  the  Macdon- 
aids  of  Keppoch  were  ordered  to  Fort  William.  Mr  Grant  the  engi- 
neer proposed  to  b^n  the  siege  by  erecting  a  battery  on  a  small  hill, 
'  called  the  Sugar-loaf,  which  overlooked  the  fortress  about  eight  hundred 
yards  off;  and  as  he  observed  that  one  of  the  bastions  projected  so  far 
as  it  could  not  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  first,  he  proposed  to  arrive 
at  it  by  a  trench  and  blow  it  up ;  but,  while  in  the  act  of  reconnoitering, 
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he  reeeiTed  a  ▼iolent  cootiuioD  irom  a  cannon-baIl»  which  completely 
disabled  him.  Brigadier  Stapleton,  hariog  no  other  engineer,  was 
obliged  to  send  to  InyemeM  for  M*  Mirabelle,  the  singular  perM>nage 
formerly  alluded  to.  Meanwhile,  the  besieged  heightened  the  parapets 
of  the  walls  on  the  side  where  they  dreaded  an  attack,  and  raised  the 
two  faces  of  the  bastions  seven  feet  high.* 

For  several  days  a  skirmishing  was  kept  up  between  the  garrison  and 
two  sloops  of  war  stationed  in  the  river,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  besi^ 
ers  on  the  other,  with  varied  success ;  but  the  insurgents  having  com* 
pleted  a  battery  on  the  Sugar-loaf  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  opened 
the  siege  that  evening.  From  its  distance  from  the  fortress,  and  the 
smalbess  of  the  cannon,  which  consisted  of  six  and  four-pounders  only, 
little  execution  was  done.  Next  day  the  besi^rs  erected  a  new  bat- 
tery at  the  foot  of  the  Cow-hill,  within  half  the  distance  of  the  other, 
which  was  also  opened,  but  with  little  better  effect  On  the  twenty- 
second,  Brigadier  Stapleton  sent  a  drummer  to  Captain  Scott,  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  surrender,  but  his  an- 
swer was,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
bombardment  was  thereupon  renewed  on  both  sides  for  some  hours,  but 
at  last  the  garrison  silenced  the  besiegers  by  beating  down  thehr  princi- 
pal battery.  The  besiegers  then  erected  a  third  battery,  and  the  bom*, 
bardment  continued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  thirty-first,  when  the 
garrison  made  a  sally,  forced  one  of  the  batteries  erected  upon  a  place 
called  the  Craigs,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  walls,  and  captured 
several  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  mortars.  Notwithstanding  this  disas- 
ter, they  continued  to  annoy  the  besieged  from  five  cannon  which  they 
had  still  mounted,  but  with  no  other  damage  to  the  garrison  than  the 
destruction  of  the  roofr  of  most  of  the  houses.  At  length,  on  the  third 
of  April,  Brigadier  Stapleton,  in  consequence  of  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  prince  to  join  him  immediately,  raised  the  si^e,  and, 
after  spiking  his  heavy  cannon,  marched  for  Inverness  with  the  piquets, 
taking  his  field  pieces  along  with  him.  He  left  the  Highlanders  behind, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  follow  him  with  aa  little  delay  aa 
possible.    The  loss  sustained  on  either  side  was  trifling.f 

Abounding  as  the  prince's  enterprise  did,  in  many  brilliant  points, 
there  Is,  unquestionably,  no  part  of  it  more  deserving  of  admiratioa 
than  that  which  now  presents  itself,  near  the  end  of  his  abort,  but 
very  eventful  career.  At  Gladsmuir  and  at  Falkirk,  almoat  the  whole 
of  the  prince'a  energiea  were  directed  to  a  aingle  point,  but  at  Inver- 
neaa  he  projected  a  number  of  expeditiona,  attacks,  and  aiegea,  and 
conducted  them  with  an  energy  and  promptitude  which  aatoniahed  the 
govemmenL  The  whole  force  he  waa  able  to  collect,  after  hia  retreat 
to  the  north,  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men ;  and,  although  there 
was  no  certainty  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  might  not  advance  im- 
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mediately  from  Aberdeen,  which  is  only  a  hundred  miles  firom  liiTer- 
ness,  yet  he  separated  hb  forces,  and,  while  with  one  detachment  lie 
kept  General  Bland  in  check,  he  almost  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a 
scries  of  operations  with  the  isolated  parts  of  his  army  in  the  distant  ter- 
ritories of  Athole^  Lochaber,  and  Sutherland* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


March  of  thb  duke  of  CumborUuid  to  tho  noitb— Tho  duko  cnMSOt  tbo  Spoy^»PlMt!t* 
faction  In  tho  Highland  army— CauM  of  It— Arrival  of  the  duko  of  Cunboiiaiid  at 
Nairn— Rotroat  of  tho  duko  of  Poiih— Prlnco  Chariot  Iooyob  InTomoa  with  hli  anny 
^ Forms  hit  army  on  DnimmoMlo  moor— Night  march  to  Nairn  roiolTed  upon — 
Tho  march.  Its  fidluro— Return  of  tho  Uighhmd  army  to  Culloden— Advance  of  tho 
duko  of  CumbeilaMU. BatUo  of  Culloden. 


HAViNa  spent  upwards  of  five  weeks  at  Aberdeen,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland began  to  prepare  for  his  march  to  the  north.  As  it  was  his 
intention  to  proceed  by  the  coast  road,  he  had  ordered  a  number  of  vie- 
tuallbg  ships  to  rendezvous  at  Aberdeen ;  and  early  in  April,  these  ves- 
sels, escorted  by  several  ships  of  war  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  other  warlike  stores,  had  arrived  at  their  destination,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  army  along  the  coast  and  affording  the  necessary 
supplies.  About  this  time  the  weather  had  become  favourable,  and 
though  still  cold,  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  a  dry  wind  which  had 
prevailed  for  some  days  had  rendered  the  river  Spey,  the  passage  of 
which  was  considered  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  march,  ford- 
able.* 

•  Tho  publication  of  tho  Forbes  Fkpeni  has  recenUy  brought  to  light  tho  meanness  and 
rapacity  of  tho  duke  of  Cumberland  and  General  Hawley.  The  duke  lived,  aU  the  time 
he  was  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  house  of  Mr  Alexander  lliomson,  advocate,  and,  although 
he  made  uee  of  every  kind  of  provisions  ho  found  In  tho  house^  and  of  the  coale  and 
candiee,  ho  did  not  pay  Mr  Thomson  a  single  farthlug,  nor  did  he  even  thank  him.  Ho 
left,  however,  six  guineas  for  the  servants^  a  boy  and  two  women,  one  of  whom  had  wash- 
ed and  dressed  his  linen.  Mrs  Gordon  of  Hallhead  was  induced  to  yield  possession  of 
her  house  in  the  town  to  General  Hawley,  nuder  a  promise  that  the  greatest  care  would 
be  taken  of  every  thing  in  the  house.  Having  represented  that  she  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish linen  and  other  necessaries  for  Hawley  and  his  suite^  Mrs  G.  was  informed,  that  as 
the  general  would  bring  every  thing  with  him,  she  might  lock  up  all  she  had,  and  that  all 
that  was  wanted  was  the  use  of  two  of  her  maid-servants  to  do  the  work  of  tho  houee. 
Mrs  O.  accordingly  secured  her  eflSKts  under  lock  and  key;  but  Hawley  had  not  been 
above  a  day  in  the  house  when  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Mrs  G.  demanding  delivery  of  all 
lior  keys^  sind  threatening,  in  case  of  delay,  to  break  open  all  the  locks.  Having  received 
ihe  keys,  the  general  sent  Mi\Jor  Wolfe,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  to  Mrs  G.  In  tho 
evening,  who  intimated  to  her  that  she  was  deprived  of  wwy  thing  except  tho  clothes 
vn  her  hack.  The  poor  lady  then  desired  to  have  her  tea,  but  the  major  told  her  that 
it  was  very  good,  and  that  t«a  was  scarce  in  the  army.  She  next  asked  for  her  cho- 
cobtOi  and  the  same  answer  was  returned.  She  expresied  a  wish  to  get  other  things,  par- 
ticulariy  her  china,  but  the  gallant  mi\Jor  told  her  that  she  had  a  great  deal  of  It,  that  it 
was  very  pretty,  and  that  the  general  and  his  friends  were  very  fond  of  china  themselves ; 
but  perhape  she  might  get  back  some  of  it  Mrs  p.  petitioned  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
to  order  her  property  to  bo  restored  to  her.  The  duke.  It  is  saM,  promised  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  but  no  prohibitory  order  was  issued,  and  Genend  Hawley  pro- 
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Accordingly*  od  the  eighth  of  April  the  dul^e  left  AberdecD  with  the 
last  dilrision  of  his  ariny,  consbting  of  six  brnttalions  of  foot  and  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons.  The  whole  regular  force  under  his  command  amount- 
ed to  about  seven  thousand  two  hundred  men,  comprehending  fifteen 
regiments  of  foot,  two  of  dragoons,  and  Kingston's  horse.  Besides  these, 
tliere  were  the  Argyleshire  men  and  other  militia,  whose  united  num- 
bers may  be  stated  at  two  thousand.  At  the^time  of  the  duke's  depart- 
ure, six  battalions,  with  Kingston's  horse  and  Cobham's  dragoons,  under 
Major-general  Bland,  were  stationed  at  Strathbogie,  and  three  battalions 
at  Old  Meldrum,  under  Brigadier  Mordaunt  The  duke  quartered  the 
first  night  at  Old  Meldrum  and  the  next  at  Banff,  where  two  spies  were 
seixed  and  hanged.  One  of  them  was  caught  while  in  the  act  of  notch- 
ing upon  a  stick  the  number  of  the  duke's  forces.*  On  the  elcTcnth  the 
duke  marched  to  Cullen,  and  at  Portsoy  he  was  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Old  Meldrum  and  Strath- 
bogie. The  army  being  too  numerous  to  obtain  quarters  in  the  town, 
the  foot  encamped  for  the  night  on  some  ploughed  fields  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  horse  were  quunered  In  Cullen  and  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. The  earl  of  Findlater,  who,  with  his  countess,  had  accompanied 
the  army  on  Its  march  from  Aberdeen,  on  arriving  at  his  seat  at  Cullen, 
made  a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas  to  the  troops. 

Next  day,  being  Saturday,  the  twelfth  of  April,  the  duke  put  his  army 
again  in  motion,  and,  after  a  short  march,  halted  on  the  moor  of  Arroo- 
del,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  river  Spey.  He  then  formed  his 
army  into  three  divisions,  each  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  other, 
and  in  this  order  they  advanced  towards  the  Spey.  The  left  divi- 
sion, which  was  the  largest,  crossed  the  river  by  a  ford  near  Gormach,  the 
centre  by  imother  close  by  Gordon  castle,  and  the.  division  on  the  right 
by  a  ford  near  the  church  of  Belly.  In  their  passage,  the  men  were  up 
to  their  waists  in  the  water,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  one 
dragoon  and  four  women,  who  were  carried  away  by  the  stream,  no 
accident  occurred. 

eesded  to  pack  up  e^ery  thing  In  tho  lent  poitabli^  and  ihlppod  the  bist  thinfi  off  to 
Edlnburf  h  a  fortnight  btton  ho  loll  Abordoon.  Mil  Goidon  glTM  a  Tory  minuto  cata- 
loguo  of  tho  offoclt  carriod  ofl^  which  iho  TaluoB  al  £000.  Among  thoao  abitnclod  wars 
tho  wholo  of  hor  hiuiband'i  body.clothia,  thrto  wigm  *  with  MToral  ihirla  and  night-gowna 
of  Bob*!*"  (Mr  Oordon'f  wn).  Ho  oaniod  off  all  the  ehina  and  ether  erockery  ware^ 
and  did  not  leaTO  a  eingle  tea  cap  or  platoy— all  the  wine  glawee  and  decanten. — the  II  n- 
ene  and  table  napery*  and  OTon  tho  kitchen  towels*  He  itript  the  bode  of  9fry  thing, 
and  left  the  bare  poeli  standing.  In  ihovt,  be  cleared  the  home  of  almoet  every  thing,— 
of  empty  bottlee^  larding  pemi,  iron  skewori,  fliitei^  mnrio  book%  two  oanee  with  china 
headsi  waih-balli,  ftc.  ftcw  Hn  Gordon  Inainnatee  that  the  dnke  of  Cumberland  parti- 
cipated in  the  spoil  In  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  of  Ashley,  near  Bath, 
brother  of  Mrs  Gordon,  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Lyon,  who  llTod  In  Lady  Cotton's  family  In 
London,  he  obserres,  that  a  Mn  Jackson,  who  knew  Mrs  Gordon's  china  well,  recog- 
nised part  of  it  one  day  in  the  window  of  a  china  shop  in  London,  and  haTing  the  curi- 
osity to  inquire  of  the  shopkeeper  from  whom  he  had  bought  It,  was  informed  that  ha  had 
purchased  it  ftom  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  toM  him  that  tho  duke  of  CumberlaMi  had 
given  it  to  her. 
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The  duke  of  Perth,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  with  tlie  High- 
land forces  appointed  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Spey,  not  thinking  it 
advisable  to  dbpute  that  position  against  such  an  overwhelming  force  as 
that  to  which  he  was  opposed,  retired  towards  Elgin  on  the  approach  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberiand.  The  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  of  his 
brother,  Lord  John  Drummond,  has  been  censured  for  not  disputing  the 
passage  of  the  Spey,  but  without  reason.  The  whole  of  the  Highland 
forces  along  the  Spey  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
being  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  those  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  disparity,  the  Highlanderi,  aided  by  the 
swollen  state  of  the  river,  might  have  e&ectually  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  royal  army  had  it  been  attempted  during  the  month  of  March,  but 
a  recent  drought  had  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  river, 
and  had  rendered  it  fordable  in  several  places  to  such  an  extent,  that  at 
two  of  them  a  whole  battalion  might  have  marched  abreast  As  some 
of  the  fords  run  in  a  sig-zag  direction,  some  damage  might  have  been 
done  to  the  royal  army  in  crossing,  but  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had 
a  good  train  of  artilleiy,  he  could  have  easily  covered  his  passage  at 
these  places. 

.  The  departure  of  the  duke  of  CumberUnd  linom  Aberdeen  was  not 
known  at  Inverness  till  the  twelfth,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  Charles  that  he  was  in  full  march  to  the  north 
with  his  whole  army.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Inverness,  Charles 
had  formed  the  design,  while  the  duke  of  Cumberland  lay  at  Aberdeen, 
of  giving  him  the  slip,  by  marching  to  Perth  by  the  Highland  road,  so 
as  to  induce  the  duke  to  return  south  and  thus  leave  the  northern 
coast  clear  for  the  landing  of  supplies  from  France.  With  this  view,  he 
had  directed  the  siege  of  Fort  William  to  be  pushed,  and,  calculating 
upon  a  speedy  reduction  of  that  fortress,  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  Mac* 
donalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Stewarts,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
siege,  immediately  on  the  capture  of  the  fort  to  march  into  Argyleshire, 
and,  after  chastising  the  whigs  in  that  district,  and  giving  an  opportuni- 
ty to  their  friends  there  to  join  them,  to  proceed  to  Perth.*  Charles, 
however,  for  the  present,  laid  aside  the  intention  of  marching  south,  and 
knowing  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  advance  from  Aberdeen 
early  in  April,  he  gave  orders  for  concentrating  his  forces  at  Inverness, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  duke's  march,  he  renewed  these 
orders,  by  sending  expresses  every  where  to  bring  up  his  men.  Those 
who  had  been  at  the  si^e  of  Fort  William  were  already  on  their  march, 
but  Lord  Cromarty  was  at  a  considerable  distance  with  a  large  body  of 
men,  and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  arrive  in  time  if  the  duke  was 
resolved  on  an  immediate  action.f 

Besides  the  men  who  were  absent  on  the  expeditions  in  Lochaber  and 
Sutheriand,  there  were  many  others  who  had  returned  to  their  homes» 
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either  duoonteoted  with  the  lituation  in  which  they  foaod  themselvea 
after  they  came  to  Iniremess,  or  to  aee  their  fiuniliet  or  firiendt.  Up  to 
the  period  of  their  arrind  there*  they  had  received  their  pay  pnnctaailyy 
but  at  Invemen  the  face  of  affiurs  was  completely  changed  in  this  re- 
spect, and  instead  of  money  the  troops  were  reduced  to  a  weekly  allow- 
ance of  oatmeaL  The  men  murmorcd  at  first  at  the  stoppage  of  their 
pay,  bnt  their  damonrs  were  quieted  by  their  officers,  who  gave  them 
assurances  that  a  supply  of  money  would  soon  be  received  from  France. 
This  expectation  would  have  been  realised,  bnt  for  the  misfortune  which 
befell  the  Prince  Charles,  and  in  consequence  of  that  event,  the  soldiers 
began  to  murmur  afresh,  and  some  of  them  seeing  no  pressing  occasion 
for  their  attendance,  and  choosing  rather  to  enjoy  a  frugal  repast  with  their 
friends  at  home  than  serve  without  pay,  left  the  army.  These  absentees, 
however,  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  service,  and  were  resolved  to 
r^oin  their  colours  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  probability  of  coming  to  action. 
Accordingly,  many  of  those  who  had  returned  to  their  homes  set  out  of 
their  own  accord  to  rejoin  the  army,  on  hearing  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land's advance,  though  few  of  them  arrived  in  time  for  the  battle** 

Reduoed  in  numbers  as  the  prince's  army  was  from  the  causes  alluded 
to,  they  still  burned  with  impatience  to  meet  the  enemy;  and  when  intel- 
ligence of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  march  from  Aberdeen  reached  In- 
verness, it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  portion  there  assembled.f  From  the 
fetignes  and  labours  they  had  experienced  during  the  campdgn,  and  the 
numerous  inconveniences  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  from  the  want 
of  pay,  there  was  nothing  the  Highlanders  dreaded  more  than  another 
march  to  the  south  ;  but  the  near  prospect  they  now  had  of  meeting  the 
English  army  upon  their  own  soil,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by 
one  bold  and  decisive  blow,  absorbed  for  a  while  all  recollection  of  their 
past  sufferings.  By  drawing  the  duke  of  Cumberland  north  to  Inver- 
ness, it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  prince  could  meet  him  on  more 
equal  terms  than  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  would  have  a  better  and  more 
numerous  army  at  Inverness,  than  he  could  have  carried  south, 
Thb  unquestionably  would  have'  been  the  case  had  Charles  avoided  a 
battle  till  he  had  assembled  all  his  troops,  but  his  confidence  on  the 
present  occasion  got  the  better  of  his  prudence. 

After  crossing  the  Spey,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  halted  his  army 
on  the  western  bank,  and  encamped  opposite  to  Fochabers,  but  the  horse 
afterwards  repassed  the  river  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  town.  Here, 
as  at  Cullen,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise.  Early  next 
morning  he  raised  hb  camp,  and  passing  through  Elgin,  encamped  on  the 
moor  of  Alves,  nearly  midway  between  Elgin  and  Forres.  The  duke  of 
Perth,  who  had  passed  the  previous  night  at  Forres,  retired  to  Nairn  upon 
his  approach.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  renewed  his  march  on  the  four- 
teenth and  came  to  Nairn,  whero  the  duke  of  Perth  remained  till  he  was 
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urithin  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  began  his  retreat  in  sight  of  the  English 
army.  In  this  retreat,  Clanranald's  regiment,  with  the  French  piquets 
and  Fitz-James's  horse,  formed  the  rear.  To  harass  the  rear,  and  re- 
tard the  march  of  the  main  body  tili  some  of  his  foot  should  oome  up^ 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  sent  forward  his  cavalry.  Several  shots  were 
exchanged  between  the  duke's  cavalry  and  the  French  horse,  and  in 
expectation  of  an  engagement  with  the  duke's  advanced  guard,  consbt- 
ing  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  the  Argyleshire  men,  the  Macdonalds 
of  Clanranald,  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  were  ordered  back  to  sup- 
port the  French.  These  regiments  accordingly  returned  and  took 
ground^  and  Fitz- James's  horse  formed  on  their  right  and  left.  The  duke's 
advanced  guard  thereupon  halted,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle,  but  as 
the  main  body  of  the  English  army  was  in  full  march  the  rear  recom* 
menced  their  retreat.  The  advanced  guard  continued  to  pursue  the 
Highlanders  several  miles  beyond  Nairn,  but  finding  the  chase  useless, 
returned  to  the  main  body  which  was  preparing  to  encamp  on  a  plain 
to  the  west  of  Nairn.* 

Neither  at  the  time  when  Charles  received  intelligence  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  march  from  Aberdeen,  nor  till  the  following  day  (Sunday,) 
when  news  was  brought  to  him  that  the  English  army  had  actually  cross- 
ed the  Spey,  does  Charies  appear  to  have  had  any  intention  of  speedily 
risking  a  battle.  He  probably  expected  that  with  the  aid  of  the  rein- 
forcements he  had  sent  to  support  the  duke  of  Perth,  his  grace  would 
have  been  able,  for  sometime  at  least,  to  have  maintained  a  position  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  time  would  be  thus  afforded  him 
to  collect  the  scattered  portions  of  his  army,  before  being  compelled  by 
the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  come  to  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  but  whatever  his  intentions  were  anterior  to  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  English  army  having  crossed  the  Spey,  that  circum- 
stance alone  made  him  determine  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberiand 
without  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  absent  detachments. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  Charles  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat,  and  the  pipes  to  be  played,  as  the  signal  for  summon- 
ing his  men  to  arms.  After  those  who  were  in  the  town  had  assembled 
in  the  streets,  the  prince  mounted  hu  horse,  and  putting  himself  at  theit 
head,  led  them  out  to  Culloden,  about  four  miles  from  Inverness.-) 
Leaving  part  of  hb  men  in  the  parks  around  Culloden  house,  Charles 
went  onward  with  hb  first  troop  of  guards  and  the  Macldntosh  regiment, 
and  advanced  within  six  miles  of  Nairn  to  support  the  duke  of  Perth, 
but  finding  him  out  of  danger,  he  returned  to  Culloden,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  whole  of  the  duke's  forces  in  the  evening.  Lochiel  abo 
arrived  at  the  same  time  with  hb  regiment  That  night  the  Highlanders 
bivouacked  among  the  ftirze  of  CuUoden-wood,  and  Charles  and  hb  prin- 
cipal ofllicers  lodged  in  Culloden  house. 

•  Kirkconnel  Ma    Lockhart  Papen,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 
t  l<<ickhait  Pupcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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Having  selected  DrumnioMie-moor  for  a  field  of  battle*  Prince 
diaries  marched  his  army  thither  eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  fiflUentli, 
and  drew  hia  men  up  in  order  of  battle  across  the  moor»  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  broad.  His  front  looked  towards  Nairn,  and  he  had  the  river 
of  that  name  on  his  right*  and  the  inclosurcs  of  CuUoden  on  his  left. 
This  moor*  which  is  a  heathy  flat  of  considerable  extent  about  five  miles 
from  Inverness  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  CuUoden 
house,  forms  the  top  of  a  hill  which,  rising  at  CuUoden,  dies  gradually 
away  in  the  direction  of  Nairn*  The  ascent  to  the  moor  is  steep 
on  both  sides,  particularly  from  the  shore.  In  pitching  upon  this 
ground,  Charles  acted  on  the  supposition  that  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land would  march  along  the  moor,  which  was  better  fitted  for  the  free 
passage  of  his  army,  than  the  common  road  between  Nairn  and  Inver- 
ness, which  was  narrow  and  inconvenient. 

In  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  would  advance,  Charles 
sent  forward  on  the  road  to  Nairn  some  parties  of  horse  to  reconnoitre, 
but  they  could  observe  no  appearance  of  any  movement  among  the  royal 
troops.  The  ground  on  which  the  army  was  now  formed  had  been  chosen 
without  consulting  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  on  arriving  on  the  spot, 
objected  to  it,  on  the  footing  that  though  interspersed  with  moss  and  some 
hollows,  the  ground  was  generally  too  level,  and  consequently  not  well 
suited  for  the  operations  of  Highlanders.  He  therefore  proposed  to  look 
out  for  more  eligible  ground,  and  at  his  suggestion  Brigadier  Stapleton 
and  Colonel  Ker,  were  sent  about  ten  o'clock  to  survey  some  hilly  ground 
on  the  south  side  of  the  water  of  Nairn,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
steep  and  uneven,  and  of  course  more  advantageous  for  Htghlanderst 
After  an  absence  of  two  or  three  hours,  these  oflicers  returned  and  re« 
ported  that  the  ground  they  had  been  appointed  to  examine  was  rugged 
and  boggy,  that  no  cavalry  could  act  upon  it,  that  the  ascent  on  the 
side  next  the  river  was  steep,  and  that  there  were  only  two  or  three 
places,  about  three  or  four  miles  above,  where  cavalry  could  pass ;  the 
banks  of  the  river  below  being  inaccessible.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, Lord  George  Murray  proposed,  in  the  event  of  Cumberland's 
forces  not  appearing  that  day,  that  the  army  should  cross  the  water  of 
Nairn,  and  draw  up  in  line  of  battle  next  day,  upon  the  ground  which 
had  been  surveyed ;  and  that,  should  the  duke  of  Cumberland  not  ven« 
ture  to  cross  after  them  and  engage  them  upon  the  ground  in  ques- 
tion, they  might  watch  a  fovourable  opportunity  of  attacking  him  with 
advantage.  In  the  event  of  no  such  opportunity  offering,  his  lordship  said 
that  he  would  recommend  that  the  army  should,  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing the  duke  after  them*  retire  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where 
they  might  attack  him  at  some  pass  or  strong  ground.  This  proposal 
met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  commanding  officers ;  but 
Charles  who»  two  days  before  (when  a  suggestion  was  made  to  him  to 
retire  to  a  strong  position  till  aU  his  army  should  assemble,)  had  declared 
his  resolution  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  even  with  a  thousand 
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men  only,  declined  to  accede  to  it.  His  grounds  were  tliat  such  a  retro- 
grade movement  might  discourage  the  men^  by  impressing  them  with  a 
belief  that  there  existed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  their  commanders  to 
shun  the  English  army ;  that  InTemess,  which  was  now  in  their  rear, 
would  be  exposed,  and  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  might  march  upon 
that  town,  and  possess  himself  of  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage  and 
ammunition.* 

Concluding  from  the  Inactivity  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  marching  that  day,  Charles  held  a  council  of  war  in  the 
afternoon,  to  deliberate  upon  the  course  it  might  be  considered  most  ad- 
visable to  pursue  in  consequence  of  the  duke's  stay  at  Nairn.  According 
to  Charles's  own  statement,  he  had  formed  the  bold  and  desperate  design  ol 
surprising  the  English  army  in  their  camp  during  the  night ;  but,  desirous 
of  knowing  the  views  of  his  officers  before  divulging  hu  plan,  he  aUowed 
all  the  members  of  the  council  to  speak  before  him.  After  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  the  chieis,  and  the  other  commanders  who  were  present, 
Lord  OeoTge  Murray  proposed  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  dur- 
ing the  night,  provided  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  attack  could 
be  made  before  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Charles,  over- 
joyed at  the  suggestion  of  his  lieutenant-general,  immediately  embraced 
him,  said  that  he  approved  of  it,  that  in  &ct  he  had  contemplated  the 
measure  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  have  disclosed  it  till 
all  the  members  of  the  council  had  delivered  their  sentiments.f 

Had  the  army  been  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  a  night  march 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  phin  of  a  night  attack  was  unquestionably  the 
best  that  could  have  been  devised  under  existing  circumstances.  If  sur- 
prised in  the  dark,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army 
would  have  been  routed ;  but  supposing  the  duke  to  have  been  on  his 
guard,  a  night  attack  appeared  to  afford  the  only  chance  of  getting  the 
better  of  his  superiority  in  numbers  and  discipline,  and  of  rendering  hw 
cavalry  and  cannon,  in  which  his  chief  strength  lay,  utterly  useless.  But 
the  Highland  army,  from  some  unaccountable  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  commissariot  department,  was 
hi  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation,  and  consequently  not  able  to 
perform  such  a  fiitiguing  march*  Although  there  was  a  quantity  o« 
meal  in  Inverness  and  the  neighbourhood  sufficient  for  a  fortnight's 
consumption,  no  care  had  been  taken  to  supply  the  men  with  an  allow- 
ance on  leaving  Inverness,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  during  this 
and  the  preceding  day  very  few  of  them  had  tasted  a  particle  of  food. 
To  appease  tlieir  hunger  a  single  biscuit  was  dbtributed  to  each  maUi 
but  this  pittance  only  increased  the  desire  for  more ;  and  hunger  getting 
the  better  of  patience,  some  of  the  men  began  to  leave  the  ranks  in  quest 

•  A  Paitlcttlar  Aooount  of  Uu  Battle  of  CnUoden.    In  a  UU«r  from  an  officer  (Lord 
Oeoifo  Murny )  of  the  Highland  army  to  hit  friend  in  London.    London,  1740.  p.  4 
No.  4S  of  Appendix  to  Home'a  worlcs,  vol.  ill.  p.  MS.- Jacobite  Menioira,  p.  121. 

f  Vide  Memorandum  by  the  Prince,  iiule,  p.  ISS. 
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of  proraions.  Id  spite,  however,  of  the  deprivation  ander  which  they 
laboured,  the  army  was  never  in  higher  spirits,  or  more  desirous  to 
meet  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  an  immediate  engage- 
ment  were  abandoned  that  the  men  thought  of  looking  out  for  the  means 
of  subsistence** 

The  expediency  of  a  night  attack  was  admitted  by  all  the  members  ol 
the  council,  but  there  were  a  few  who  thought  that  it  should  not  be  ven- 
tured upon  that  night,  and  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  might  be  eipected  in  two  or  three  days  at  fitrthest  Keppoch 
with  his  Highlanders  had  just  come  up  and  joined  the  army ;  but  the 
Mackensies  under  Lord  Cromarty,  a  body  of  the  Frasers  whom  the 
Master  of  Lovat  had  collected  to  complete  his  second  battalion,  the  Mac- 
phersons  under  Cluny,  their  chief,  the  Macgregors  under  Glengyle,  a 
party  headed  by  Mackinnon,  and  a  body  of  Glengary's  men  under  Baris- 
dale,  were  still  at  a  distance,  though  supposed  to  be  all  on  their  march  to 
Inverness.  The  minority  objected  that,  should  they  fail  in  the  attempt, 
and  be  repulsed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  rally  the  Highlanders, — that 
even  supposing  no  spy  should  give  the  duke  of  Cumberland  notice  of 
their  approach,  he  might,  if  alarmed  by  any  of  his  patroles,  have  time  to 
put  hb  army  in  order  in  his  camp,  place  his  cannon,  charged  with  car- 
touch-shot,  as  he  pleased,  and  get  all  his  horse  in  readiness  to  pursue  the 
Highlanders  if  beat  off.  Besides  these  objections  they  urged  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  retreat  if  many  of  their  men  were  wounded,  from  the 
aversion  of  the  Highlanders  to  leave  their  wounded  behind  them.  They, 
moreover,  observed  that  they  had  no  intelligence  of  the  situation  of  the 
duke's  camp ;  and  that  even  could  a  safe  retreat  be  made,  the  fatigue  of 
marching  forwards  and  backwards  twenty  miles  would  be  too  much  for 
men  to  endure,  who  would  probably  have  to  fight  next  day.f 

All  these  arguments  were  however  thrown  away  upon  Charles,  who, 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  John 
Drummond,  Lochiel,  and  others,  showed  the  utmost  impiitience  for  au 
immediate  attack.  The  party  who  supported  this  view  were  not  in.- 
sensible  to  the  danger  which  might  ensue  should  the  attack  miscarry; 
but,  strange  to  say,  they  were  urged  to  it  from  the  very  cause  to  which 
the  &ilure  was  chiefly  owing,  the  want  of  provisions.  Apprehensive 
that  if  the  army  was  kept  on  the  moor  all  night,  many  of  the  men 
would  go  away  to  a  considerable  distance  in  search  of  food,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  assemble  them  speedily  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den alarm,  they  considered  an  immediate  attack,  particuUrly  as  Charles 
had  resolved  to  fight  without  waiting  for  reinforcements,  as  a  less  des- 
perate course  than  remaining  where  they  were.]: 

*  Kirkcoimel  MS.  liockbart  Papen,  toL  if.  p.  518.  A  letter  from  Mr  John  Hay 
of  Raitalrif,  who  bad  tha  principal  charga  of  the  proTUonf,  to  Charleo,  in  his  own  ex- 
culpation, wiU  be  found  In  the  Appendix*  It  Is  dated  from  P.iris,6th  l>ec.«  1740L  TIm 
original  Is  in  the  poasession  of  his  Majesty. 

f  Particular  aooount  of  the  battle  of  CuHoden,  pc  &  t  Ibid,  p.  Ol 
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To  prevent  the  duke  of  Cumberland  from  obtaining  any  knowledge 
of  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders  from  the  spies  who  might  be  within 
view  of  his  army,  Charles  fixed  upon  eight  o'clock  for  his  departure, 
by  which  time  his  motions  would  be  concealed  from  observation  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  evening.  Meanwhile  the  commanding  officers  repair- 
ed to  their  respective  regiments  to  put  their  men  in  readiness ;  but  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock  an  Incident  occurred  which  almost  put  an 
end  to  the  enterprise.  Thb  was  the  departure  of  a  large  number  of  the 
men,  who,  ignorant  of  the  intended  march,  went  off  towards  Inverness 
and  adjacent  places  to  procure  provisions  and  quarters  for  the  night 
Officers  from  the  different  regiments  were  immediately  despatched  on 
horseback  to  bring  them  back,  but  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  men 
to  return,  who  gave  as  their  reason  for  refusing  that  they  were  starving. 
They  told  the  officers  that  they  might  shoot  them  if  they  pleased,  but 
that  they  would  not  go  back  till  they  got  some  provisions.*  By  this  defec- 
tion Charles  lost  about  two  thousand  men,  being  about  a  third  of  his  army 

This  occurrence  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  affiurs,  and 
every  member  of  the  council  who  had  formerly  advocated  a  night  at- 
tack now  warmly  opposed  it  Charles,  bent  upon  his  purpose,  reso- 
lutely insbted  upon  the  measure,  and  said  that  when  the  march  was 
begun  the  men  who  had  gone  off  would  return  and  follow  the  rest 
The  confidence  which  he  had  in  the  bravery  of  hu  army  blinded  him 
to  every  danger,  and  he  was  prompted  in  his  determination  to  persbt 
in  the  attempt  from  an  idea  that  Cumberland's  army  having  been  that 
day  engaged  in  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  their  commander,  would 
after  their  debauch  &11  an  easy  prey  to  his  Highlanders. 

Finding  the  prince  fully  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  at  all  hazards* 
the  commanding  officers  took  their  stations,  waiting  the  order  to  march. 
The  watch  word  was,  **  King  James  the  Eighth,"  and  special  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  army«  that  in  making  the  attack  the  troops 
should  not  make  use  of  their  fire-arms,  but  confine  themselves  to  their 
swords,  dirks,  and  bayonets ;  and  that  on  entering  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land's camp  they  should  cut  the  tent  strings  and  pull  down  the  poles, 
and  that  wherever  they  observed  a  swelling  or  bulge  in  the  fallen 
covering,  they  should  sfrike  and  push  vigorously  with  their  swords  and 
dirks.f  Before  marching,  directions  were  given  to  several  small  parties 
to  possess  all  the  roads^  in  order  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  their 
march  being  carried  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  giving  his  orders  to  march,  Charles  embraced  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  immediately  went  off  at  the  head  of  the  line,  about  eight  o'clock,  pre- 
ceded by  two  officers,  and  about  thirty  men  of  the  Mackintosh  regiment, 
who  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country  were  to  act  as  guides.  Tliough 
the  whole  army  marched  m  one  line,  there  was  an  interval  in  the  middle 
as  if  it  consisted  of  two  columns.    The  Athole  men  led  the  van,  and  next 

*  Pkutienlar  Aooount,  p.  la  f  Lockhart  Papery,  voL  U.  |i.  5QB 
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to  them  were  the  Cameroos  who  were  followed  by  the  other  clans.  The 
low  country  regimeDts,  the  French  piquets,  and  the  honie»  formed  the  rear. 
Lord  John  Drummond  was  in  the  centre,  or  at  the  head  of  the  second 
column ;  and  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Charles*  who  had  Fits-James's  and 
other  horse  with  him»  were  towards  the  rear.  Besides  the  party  of  Mack- 
intoshes, who  senred  as  guides  in  front,  there  were  others  of  that  clan  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  and  rear,  and  generally  along  the  line,  to  prevent  any 
of  the  men  from  losing  their  way  in  the  dark.*  The  plan  of  attack,  as 
hud  down  by  Lord  George  Murray,  was  this : — ^The  army  was  to  have 
marched  in  a  body  till  they  passed  the  house  of  Kilraick  or  Kilravock, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Culloden,  on  the  direct  road  to  Nairn. 
The  army  was  then  to  have  been  separated,  and  while  Lord  George 
Murray  crossed  the  river  Nairn  with  the  van,  making  about  *one«third 
of  the  army,  and  marched  down  by  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the 
remainder  of  the  army  was  to  have  continued  its  march  along  the 
north  side  till  both  divisions  came  near  the  duke's  camp.  The  van 
was  then  to  have  re-crossed  the  river,  and  attacked  the  royal  army  from 
the  south,  while  the  other  part  was  to  have  attacked  it  at  the  same  time 
from  the  westf  With  the  exception  of  Charles,  who  promised  upon 
his  honour  not  to  divulge  it  to  any  person,  and  Anderson,  who  acted  as 
guide  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  no  person  was  made  privy  to  the  plan,  as 
Its  success  depended  upon  its  secrecy.^  Had  it  been  executed  it  might 
have  proved  ruinous  to  the  duke's  army,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  the  reign- 
ing dynasty. 

In  the  outset  of  the  march  the  van  proceeded  with  considerable  ex- 
pedition, but  it  had  gone  scarcely  half  a  mile  when  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray received  an  express  ordering  him  to  halt  till  joined  by  the  rear 
column,  which  was  a  considerable  way  behind.  As  a  halt  in  the 
van  always  occasions  a  much  longer  one  in  the  rear  when  the  maroh  is 
resumed,  Lord  George  did  not  halt  but  slackened  his  pace  to  enable  the 
rear  to  join.  This,  however,  was  to  no  purpose,  as  the  rear  still  kept 
behind,  and  although,  in  consequence  of  numetous  expresses  enjoining 
htm  to  wait,  Lord  George  marehed  slower  and  slower,  the  rear  fell  still 
farther  behind,  and  before  he  had  marched  six  miles  he  had  received 
at  least  fifty  expresses  ordering  him  either  to  halt  or  to  slacken  his  pace. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  stoppage  was  the  badness  of  the  roads. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  van  was  opposite  to  the 
house  of  Kilravock,  Lord  John  Drummond  came  up  to  the  van  and 
stated  to  Lord  George  Murray  that  unless  he  halted  or  marehed  much 
slower  with  the  van  the  rear  would  not  be  able  to  join.  The  duke  of 
Perth  having  shortly  thereafter  also  come  up  to  the  front  and  given  a 
similar  assurance,  his  lordship  halted  near  a  small  form  house  called 
Yellow  Know,  belonging  to  Rose  of  Kilravock,  nearly  four  miles  from 
Nairn,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  place  wnere  it  was  intended  the  van 

•  Particular  Aooount,  p.  10. 
t  Appeiiilix  to  Hume**  Works,  No.  42.  vol.  ill.  p.  846.  \  Home.  vol.  ill.  p.  900. 
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should  cross  the  river.  In  the  wood  of  Kilravock  the  march  of  the 
rear  was  greatly  retarded  by  a  long  narrow  defile  occasioned  partly  by  a 
stone  wall ;  and  so  fittigued  and  fiiint  had  the  men  becomcy  by  the  badness 
of  the  road,  and  want  of  food,  that  many  of  theniy  unable  to  proceed,  lay 
down  in  the  wood.  This  circumstance  was  announced  to  Lord  George 
Murray  by  several  officers  who  came  up  from  the  rear  shortly  after  the 
van  had  halted.  Mostly  all  the  principal  officers,  including  tJie  duke  of 
Perth,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lochiel,  and  Gen- 
eral O'SuUivan,  were  now  in  the  van,  and  having  ascertained  by  their 
watches,  which  they  looked  at  in  a  little  house  dose  by,  that  it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  at  once  perceived  the  impossibility  of  sur- 
prising the  English  army.  The  van  was  still  upwards  of  three,  and  the 
rear  about  four  miles  from  Nairn,  and  as  they  had  only  been  able  to  ad- 
vance hitherto  at  a  rate  little  more  than  a  mile  in  the  hour,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  army  in  its  exhausted  state  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  remainder  of  the  distance,  within  the  time  prescribed,  even  at 
a  more  accelerated  pace.  By  a  quick  march  the  army  could  not  have 
advanced  two  miles  before  day-break ;  so  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
would  have  had  sufficient  time  to  have  put  his  army  in  fighting  order  be- 
fore an  attack  could  have  been  made.  These  were  sufficient  reasons  of 
themselves  for  abandoning  the  enterprise,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  army  had  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  march,  and  that  scarce- 
ly one-half  of  the  men  that  were  drawn  up  the  day  before  on  Drummossie 
moor  remained,  the  propriety  of  a  retreat  becomes  undoubted.* 

Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  never  contemplated  any  thing  but  a 
surprise,  and  whose  calculation  of  reaching  Nairn  by  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  would  have  been  realized  had  the  whole  line  marched  with  the 
same  celerity  as  the  first  four  or  five  regiments^  would  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  the  unexpected  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  to 
have  at  once  ordered  a  retreat,f  but  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 


*  HoiiiS>f  Woiks,  ynL  ill.  Appendix,  No.  42.  p.  S50.    True  Aooount,  &c  p.  11. 

f  In  the  letter  which  Lord  Geoiya,  under  the  gl|piatttre  of  De  Vallgnie,  addrasied  to 
hit  lUend  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  dated  flrom  Emerkk,  6th  Aufiut,  1749.  he  ihui  Jinti. 
flee  hinuelf  for  having  ordered  a  retreat  without  the  prInoePa  ordeni— *'They  eajr,  why 
return  ttom  Kilraick  without  the  Prince*i  podtiYe  orden?  he  waa  general,  and  without 
hie  Inunediate  ordeis  no  pemn  ahould  have  taken  ao  much  upon  him.  My  aniwer  to 
thle  lib  (waiving  what  Mr  0*SulUvan  aaid  flrom  the  Prince,*)  that  all  the  officera  ware 
unanimoui ;  ■  that  as  It  could  not  be  done  by  aurpriee,  and  before  day-break,  ae  had  been 
propoeed  and  undertaken  wilh  no  other  view,  It  wae  impoaelble  to  have  euooee<;  for  k 
wae  never  Imagined  by  any  one  that  it  was  to  be  attempted  but  by  a  lurpriee.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nilfs  In  a  regular  army,  (and  it  ia  not  to  be  snppoeed  I  was  ignorant  of  them,) 
our  practice  had  all  along  been,  at  critical  Juncture^  that  the  commanding  oflkers  dkl 
every  thing  to  their  knowledge  for  the  beet  At  Gladsmuir  (the  plan  of  which  attack 
1  had  formed,)  I  was  the  hot  that  passed  the  defile  of  the  first  line,  and  the  flret  that  at- 


•  «  Mr  0*8ttUivan  oald,  (he  had  Just  come  up  to  the  front,)  he  had  Just  then  come 
from  the  Prince,  who  wae  very  desirous  the  attack  should  bo  made:  but  as  l4»rd  George 
Murray  led  the  van,  and  could  judge  of  the  time,  he  led  it  to  him  whether  to  do  It  of 
not."— Particular  Account,  p.  IS. 
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ments  of  the  officers  about  liini»  he  requested  them  to  state  their  news 
of  the  course  they  thought  it  most  advisable  to  adopt  There  were 
several  gentlemen  present,  who,  having  joined  the  Athole  brigade  as  voU 
unteersy  had  marched  all  night  in  the  front :  and  as  the  duke  of  Pertht 
Lord  John  Drummond,  and  the  other  officers,  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to 
resolve  upon,  Lord  George  Murray  requested  the  volunteers  to  give 
their  free  opinion,  as  they  were  all  equally  interested  in  the  consequences. 
Without  hesitation  all  these  gentlemen,  eager  to  come  to  an  engage^ 
ment,  were  for  marching,  but  most  of  the  officers,  particularly  Lochiel 
and  his  brother,  Dr  Cameron,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  in  which 
they  were  backed  by  Lord  Geoige  Murray,  who  observed  that  if  they 
could  have  made  the  attack  within  the  time  prescribed,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  succeeded,  especially  if  they  could  have  surprised  the  enemy; 
but  to  attack  in  daylight  an  army  that  was  near  double  their  number, 
and  which  would  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  would  be  considered  an 
act  of  madness.* 

Among  the  volunteers  the  most  conspicuous  was  Mr  Hepburn  of 

Keith.  While  arguing  for  an  attack  with  Lord  George  Murray,  the 
beating  of  a  drum  was  heard  in  the  duke  of  Cumberiand's  camp. 
"Don't  you  hear,"  said  Lord  George;  ''the  enemy  are  alarmed; 
we  can't  surprise  them.**  '*I  never  expected,"  said  Hepburn,  *'to 
find  the  red  coats  asleep;  but  they  will  be  dmnk  after  solemnizing 
the  duke  of  Cumberland's  birth-day.  It  is  much  better  to  march 
on  and  attack  them  than  to  retreat,  for  they  will  most  certainly  fol- 
low, and  oblige  us  to  fight  when  we  shall  be  in  a  much  worse  condi* 
tion  to  fight  them  than  we  are  now/'  While  this  altercation  was  going 
on,  Mr  John  Hay,  then  acting  as  interim-secretary  to  the  prince  instead 
of  secretary  Murray,  who  was  unwell,  came  up  and  informed  Lord 
George  that  the  line  had  joined.    Gathering  from  the  conversation  he 

tacked ;  «nd  gained  In  f  oinf  on  a  food  part  of  the  g round  we  had  left  betwixt  at  and  the 
main  ditoh»  by  the  ftont  having,  on  aooonnt  of  the  darknen^  marohed  a  little  too  tkr. 
When  I  came  up  with  the  enemy's  oaonen,  I  did  not  itay  to  take  them,  but  went  on 
againit  both  foot  and  dragooni,  being  Tory  qnlokly  followed  by  oar  right  I  recelred  no 
ordeii  (nor  did  1  wait  for  any,  olherwiae  the  opportunity  would  hate  been  loit,)  from  the 
time  I  paaaed  the  doAle  till  the  battle  was  over.  At  Cllfton»  where  1  eipected  to  have 
been  supported  by  all  our  army,  John  Roy  Stuart  brought  me  orden  from  ihe  Prlnoe  to 
retreat,  for  he  had  ordered  the  march  for  Carlisle,  which  was  begun.  The  offloers  who 
were  with  me  agreed  In  my  opinion,  that  to  retreat  when  the  enemy  were  within  leas 
than  musket-ehot  wouhl  be  very  dangerous,  and  we  would  probably  be  destroyed  before 
we  came  up  with  the  reet  of  our  army.  We  had  nothing  for  It  but  a  brisk  attack ;  and 
therefore,  after  receiving  the  enemy's  flre^  we  went  sword  In  hand  and  dislodged  them  • 
after  which  we  made  our  retreat  In  good  order.  I  own  I  disobeyed  orden;  but  what  1 
did  was  the  only  safe  and  honourable  measure  I  oould  take,  and  it  succeeded.  At  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  1  never  received  an  order  or  message  from  his  Royal  HlghnsM  after  I 
passed  the  water  at  Dunlpace  till  the  battle  was  ofw.  1  could  say  much  more  on  this 
suttfect;  all  I  shall  now  add  is,  that  at  (he  time  we  returned  from  Kllravock' there  was 
no  oOcer  of  any  distinction  with  the  prince^  (except  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  be  reckoned 
one,)  they  being  all  in  the  van.  Brigadier  Slapleton  was  indeed  in  the  rear,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  ground  there,  and  his  people  were  only  to  have  been  a  corps  de  re- 
serve, and  not  In  the  attack.** 

*  Particular  Account,  &c.  p.  Iff. 
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o\-erheartl  that  a  retreat  was  resolved  upOD,  he  began  to  argue  against 
it,  but  being  unsuccessful  he  immediately  rode  back  to  Charles,  who 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  first  column>  and  told  him  that  unless  he  came  to 
the  front  and  ordered  Lord  George  to  go  on  nothing  would  be  done. 
Charles,  who  was  on  horseback,  rode  forward  immediately  towards  the 
front,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  halt,  and  on  his  way  met  the  van  in 
full  retreat  He  was  no  doubt  surprised  at  this  step,  and  in  a  tempos 
rary  fit  of  irritation,  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Lord  George  Murray 
had  betrayed  him  ;*  but  Lord  George  immediately  convinced  him  ^  of 
the  unavoidable  necessity  of  retreating."f 

The  army  marched  back  in  two  columns,  by  a  difierent  but  more 
direct  route  than  that  by  which  it  had  advanced.  In  returning  they 
had  a  view  of  the  fires  in  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  camp.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  arrived  at  Culloden,  whither  it  had  been  agreed  upon  to 
proceed,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  aqd  the  remainder  did  not 
remain  long  behind.  The  quick  return  of  the  army  suggests  an  idea 
that  had  it  marched  in  double  columns  towards  Nairn  by  the  shortest 
route,  it  might  have  reached  its  destination  at  least  an  hour  sooner  than 
the  time  contemplated  by  Lord  George  Murray,  but  there  was  great 
danger,  that,  by  adopting  such  a  course,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would 
have  obtained  notice  of  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders. 

On  arriving  at  Culloden,  the  prince  gave  orders  to  bring  provisions 
to  the  field ;  but  the  calls  of  hunger  could  not  brook  delay,  and  many  of 
the  common  men  as  well  as  officers  slipt  off  to  Inverness  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  quest  of  refreshment  Others,  from  absolute  exhaustion, 
lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  sought  a  momentary  respite  in  the  arms  of 
sleep.  Charles  himself,  with  his  principal  officers,  went  to  Culloden 
house,  where,  sullen,  dejected  and  silent,  they  for  a  time  stared  at  one 
another  with  amazement  instead  of  deliberating  upon  the  course  they 
ought  to  pursue  at  this  critical  juncture.  A  search  was  made  for  food, 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  little  bread  and  a  small  quantity  of  whisky. 


•  Mr  John  Hay^  ■ooount  of  the  Retreat,  No  48  of  Appendix  to  Rome%  works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  Sfiff.  This  atatemont  haa  boon  hitherto  suppoied  to  rest  upon  the  single  authority 
of  Hay ;  and  Mr  Home  haa  beenblamed  for  makinf  It,  as  it  waa  notoonflrmed  by  others. 
Tlie  same  statement  however  is  also  made  by  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirkoonnel^  a  much  more 
respectable  authority  than  Hay.  Mr  Home  had  the  Kirfcoonnel  MS.  in  his  possession 
when  writing  his  history,  but  seldom  refers  to  it  Mr  Maxwell's  words  are :  **  The 
prince  was  Incensed  beyond  expression  at  a  retreat,  begun  in  direct  ooutradictloD  to  hla 
Inclination  and  express  orders.  In  the  fint  moments  he  was  oonvliiced  he  was  betray- 
ed, and  expressed  himself  to  that  purpose.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  those 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  loading  Lord  George  Murray,  but  when  he  knew 
that  this  step  had  been  taken  In  concert  with  Lochiel  and  otheii,  whom  he  had  never  dis- 
trusted, he  did  not  know  what  to  think  or  what  to  do ;  thus  perplexed  he  arrived  with  the 
army  ai  Culloden.*'  See  also  narrative  by  the  liev.  Geoige  Innes  in  Jacobite  Memoii*, 
who  says,  (p.  S80,)  that  some  persons  positively  said,  tluit  when  the  prince  met  the  duke 
of  Perth's  regiment  reiuniiug,  he  cried  out,  *<  1  am  betrayed;  what  need  I  give  orders, 
when  my  orders  are  disobeyed." 

f  Answer  by  the  Priiioo  to  Mr  Homo's  query,  Home's  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  357.  b«*iug 
No.  a.  of  the  Appendix. 
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which  was  procured  for  the  prince  with  great  difficulty,  no  refreshment 
of  any  kind  could  be  obtained.* 

After  a  short  repose  the  men  wisre  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  their 
officerst  who  informed  them  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was  ap- 
proaching. There  were  others  whom  hunger  had  kept  awake^  and  who 
having  seized  and  killed  some  cattle  and  sheep  which  they  found  at  Cul- 
lodeuy  were  preparing  a  repast,  but  few  of  them  had  time  to  make  any 
thing  ready  before  the  alarm  was  given.f  The  intelligence  of  Cumber- 
land's advance  was  first  brought  to  CuUoden  house  about  eight  o'clock 
by  one  Cameron,  a  lieutenant  in  Lochiel's  regiment,  who  having  fallen 
asleep  at  the  place  where  the  halt  was  made,  had  been  left  behind.^  As 
Fitz-James'  horse  and  others  had  gone  to  Inverness  to  refiresh,  and  as 
those  who  remained  were,  from  the  hard  duty  they  had  performed  for 
several  days  and  nights,  unfit  for  patrolling,  Charles  had  no  means  oi 
ascertaining  whether  the  troops  that  were  approaching  were  merely 
an  advanced  party,  or  the  whole  of  the  English  army.  That  nothing 
might  be  left  to  conjecture  at  such  an  important  crisis,  some  officers 
were  instantly  despatched  to  Inverness,  to  bring  back  the  men  whom 
hunger  had  driven  thither,  and  the  Highlanders  at  Culloden  were 
got  ready  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  marched  through  the  parks  of 
Culloden  in  battalions,  as  they  happened  to  be  lying,  to  Drummos- 
sie  moor,  on  a  part  of  which,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
place  where  they  had  been  drawn  up  the  day  before,  the  army  halted. 
Lord  George  Murray  now  renewed  his  proposal  to  puss  the  water  of 
Nairn,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  ground  which  had  been  surveyed 
the  previous  morning,  as  being  much  better  fitted  for  Highlanders 
than  the  level  on  which  they  stood.  An  additional  reason  for  passing 
the  Nairn  was,  that  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  who  was  eipected  every 
moment  with  his  clan,  was  to  come  on  the  south  side.  Charles,  how- 
ever, again  r^ected  this  judicious  advice,  for  the  reasons  he  had  form- 
erly given.§  By  retiring  beyond  Inverness,  or  among  the  fostnesses,  to 
the  south  of  the  water  of  Nairn,  an  action  might  have  been  easily  avoided 
for  several  days ;  and,  as  the  projected  night  attack  had  miscarried,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  a  wise  course  to  have  shunned  an  engage- 
ment, till  the  men  had  recovered  their  strength  and  spirits;  but  Charles, 
over-sanguine  in  all  his  calculations,  and  swayed  by  his  creatures  and 
sycophants,  was  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  retreat  to  Inverness  was  not  proposed.  By  retiring  into  the  town, 
and  occupying  the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  delay  of  twenty- 
four  hours  might  have  been  obtained,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  duke  o. 
Cumberland  would  have  attempted  to  force  the  town,  or  a  strong  camp, 
the  same  day  he  marched  from  Nairn*  By  postponing  the  engagement 
till  next  day,  a  very  different  result  might  have  happened,  as  the  High- 

*  Klrkcoiuiel  MS.    Lockhart  Papera,  vol.  li.  p.  619.    Particular  Account,  p.  li. 
t  Kirkoonnol  M&  \  Home,  vol.  ili.  p.  311.  J  Particular  Acamnt,  p.  li. 
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landeriy  who  were  in  a  starring  condition,  would  have  had  time  to  pro* 
care  provisionsi  and  recruit  from  their  fatigue ;  and  numbers^  who  were 
not  able  to  come  up  in  time  to  Culloden,  would  have  rejoined  the 
ranlu  at  Inverness. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  informed  of  the  night  march  to- 
wards Nairn  by  some  Highland  spies  whom  he  had  in  his  pay,  and  who 
had  mixed  with  the  insurgents  as  they  marched ;  but  the  spies  were  igno- 
rant of  the  intended  surprise,  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
the  Highland  army*  Judging  from  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  last 
person  that  arrived  in  his  camp,  that  the  Highlanders  were  coming 
directly  m  his  front,  the  duke  considered  himself  free  from  surprise,  as 
the  Argyleshire  men  lay  on  the  plain  to  the  west  of  his  camp,  while  a 
party  of  dragoons  patrolled  all  night  between  Nairn  and  the  sea.  He 
therefore  ordered  his  men  to  take  some  rest,  but  to  keep  their  arms  in  readi- 
ness. He  appears  not  to  have  anticipated  an  attack  during  the  night, 
but  to  have  imagined  that  Charles  merely  meant  to  take  ground  during 
the  night,  and  to  attack  him  early  neit  morning.  In  expectation  of  a 
battle,  the  duke  had  formed  his  army  by  break  of  day,  and,  having  as- 
certained that  the  Highhmd  army  had  retreated,  he  began  his  march 
towards  Inverness  about  five  o'clock.*  The  English  army  had,  as  anti- 
cipated, celebrated  the  birth-day  of  their  commander;  but  although 
they  were  amply  supplied  with  bread,  .cheese,  and  brandy,  at  the  duke's 
expense,  the  men  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation.f 

Before  commencing  the  march,  written  instructions,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  regiments,  were 
read  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  line.  These  instructions 
were  to  this  effect :  that  if  the  persons  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
train  or  baggage  horses  was  intrusted,  should  abscond  or  leave  them, 
they  should  be  punished  with  immediate  death ;  and  that  if  any  officer 
or  soldier  misconducted  himself  during  the  engagement,  he  should  be 
sentenced.  The  infiuitry  marched  in  three  parallel  divisions  or  column^ 
of  five  regiments  each,  headed  by  General  Huske  on  the  lef^  Lord 
Sempill  on  the  right,  and  General  Mordaunt  in  the  centre.  The  artil- 
lery and  baggage  followed  the  first  colunm  on  the  right,  and  the  dra- 
goons and  horse,  led  by  Generals  Hawley  and  Bland,  were  on  the  left, 
forming  a  fourth  column.  Forty  of  Kingston's  horse  and  the  Argyle- 
shire men  formed  the  van4 

The  charge  of  forming  the  Highland  army  in  line  of  battle,  on  this 
important  occasion,  was  intrusted  to  O'Sullivan,  who  acted  in  the  double 
capacity  of  adjutant  and  quarter-master  general.  This  officer,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  George  Murray,  a  high  authority  certainly,  was  exceed- 
ingly unfit  for  such  a  task,  and  committed  gross  blunders  on  every  occa- 
sion of  moment    In  the  present  instance  be  did  not  even  visit  the  ground 


•  Hom«»  Tol.  {U.  p.  Sno.  t  BoyM,  p.  155. 

I  BoyM,  !>.  Ifitf.    £ii^bli  uffidal  acoouiU  of  tlio  ImIIU. 
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wbere  the  army  was  to  be  drawn  up,  aod  be  oommitted  a  '^fittal  error" 
by  omitting  to  throw  down  tome  park  walls  upon  the  left  of  the  English 
army,  which  were  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  duke  of  Cam- 
berlandy  it  being  found  afterwards  impossible  to  break  the  English  lines, 
from  the  destructive  flank-fire  which  was  opened  from  these  walls  upon 
the  right  of  the  Highland  army,  as  it  advanced  to  the  attack.*  While 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  forming  his  line  of  battle.  Lord  Geoige 
Murray  was  very  desirous  to  have  advanced  and  thrown  down  these 
waUs ;  but  as  such  a  movement  would  have  broken  the  line,  the  officers 
about  him  considered  that  the  attempt  would  be  dangerous,  and  he 
therefore  did  not  make  itf 

The  Highland  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines*  The  first,  or  front 
line,  consisted  of  the  Athole  brigade,  which  had  the  right,  the  Camerons, 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  John  Roy  Stewart's  regiment,  Frasers,  Mackintoshes, 
Farquharsons,  Madachlans,  and  Macleans,  united  into  one  regiment ; 
the  Macleods,  Chisholms,  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald,  Keppoch,  and  Glen« 
gary.  The  three  Macdonald  regiments  formed  the  left*  Lord  George 
Murray  commanded  on  the  right,  Lord  John  Drummond  in  the  centre,  and 
the  duke  of  Perth  on  the  left,  of  the  first  line.  There  bad  been,  a  day  or 
tWo  before,  a  violent  contention  amongthe  ohiefii  about  precedency  of  rank. 
The  Macdonalds  claimed  the  right  as  their  due,  in  support  of  which  claim 
they  stated,  that  as  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  of  Angus  Macdonald,  lord 
of  tiie  Isles,  in  protecting  Robert  the  Bruce  for  upwards  of  nine  months, 
in  his  dominions,  that  prince,  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  conferred 
the  post  of  honour,  the  right,  upon  the  Macdonalds, — that  this  post 
had  ever  since  been  enjoyed  by  them,  unless  when  yielded  from  eour* 
tesy  upon  particular  occasions,  as  was  done  to  the  chief  of  the  Mac 
leans  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw.^  Lord  George  Murray,  however,  main- 
tained that,  under  the  marqub  of  Montrose,  the  right  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  Athole  men,  and  he  insisted  that  that  post  should  be 
now  conferred  upon  them,  in  the  contest  with  the  duke  of  Cum 
berland's  army.§  In  this  unseasonable  demand,  Lord  George  is 
said  to  have  been  supported  by  Lochiel  and  his  fi*iends.||  Charles 
refused  to  decide  a  question  with  the  merits  of  which  he  was  im- 
perfectly acquainted;  but,  as  it  was  necessary  to  acyust  the  difference 
immediately,  he  prevailed  upon  the  commanders  of  the  Macdonald  regi* 
ments  to  waive  their  pretensions  in  the  present  instance.**  The  Mac- 
donalds in  general  were  (ar  from  being  satisfied  with  the  complaisance 
of  their  commanders,  and,  as  they  had  occupied  the  post  of  honour  at 
Gladsmuhr  and  Falkirk,  they  considered  their  deprivation  of  it,  on  the 


*  Vide  tbe  onrioof  and  IntaretUng  latter  la  the  Appendix  frem  Lerd  George  Murray 

lo  the  prince,  written  Arom  RnUiTen  the  day  after  the  bittle^  flrom  the  Staait  Papera 

in  the  poaeeadon  of  hie  M^ieety. 

t  Particular  Aooount,  p.  Ift.  I  Loekhait  Papeie,  roL  ii.  p.  510. 
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present  occasion,  as  ominous.*  The  dake  of  Perth,  while  he  stood  al 
the  head  of  the  Glengary  regiment,  hearing  the  murmurs  of  the  Mao- 
donalds,  said,  that  if  they  behaved  with  their  usual  valour,  they  would 
make  a  right  of  the  left,  and  that  he  would  change  his  name  to  Mac- 
donald ;  but  these  proud  clansmen  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  him. 

The  second  line  of  the  Highland  army  consisted  of  the  Gordons  un- 
der Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  formed  in  column  on  the  right,  the  French 
Royal  Scots,  the  Irish  piquets  or  brigade,  Lord  Kilmarnock's  foot  guards,t 
Lord  John  Drummond^S  regiment,  and  Glenbucket's  regiment  in  column 
on  the  left,  flanked  on  the  right  by  Fitz-James's  dragoons,  and  Lord 
Elcho's  horse-guards,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Perth  squadron,  under  Lords 
Strathallan  and  Pitsligo,  and  the  prince's  body-guards  under  Lord  Bal- 
merino.  General  Stapleton  had  the  command  of  this  line.  The  third 
line,  or  reserve,  consisted  of  the  duke  of  Perth's  and  Lord  Ogilvy*s  rai- 
ments, under  the  last-mentioned  nobleman.  The  prince  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  Fltz-James's  horse,  took  hu  station  on  a  very 
small  eminence  behind  the  centre  of  the  first  line,  from  which  he  had 
a  complete  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  The  extremities  of  the 
front  line  and  the  centre  were  each  protected  by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  j: 

The  English  army  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  the  order  already 
described,  and,  after  a  march  of  eight  miles,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
in  consequence  of  the  advanced  guard  reporting  that  they  perceived  the 
Highland  army  at  some  distance  making  a  motion  towards  them  on  the 
left.  Finding,  however,  that  the  Highlanders  were  still  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  that  the  whole  body  did  not  move  forward,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  resumed  his  march  as  before,  and  continued  to  advance  till 
within  a  mile  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Highland  army,  when  he 
ordered  a  halt,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the  Highlanders, 
again  formed  his  army  for  battle  in  three  lines,  and  in  the  following 
Older. 

The  first  line  consisted  of  six  regiments,  viz.  the  Royals,  (the  1st,) 
Gholmondley's,  (the  84th,)  Price's,  (the  Uth,)  the  Scots  Fusileers,  (the 
21st,)  Monro's,  (the  S7th,)  and  Barrel's,  (the  4th).  The  earl  of  Albe- 
marle had  the  command  of  this  line.  In  the  intermediate  spaces  be* 
tween  each  of  these  regiments  were  placed  two  pieces  of  cannon,  mak- 
ing ten  in  whole.  The  second  line,  which  consisted  of  five  regiments, 
comprised  those  of  Pulteney,  (the  13th,)  Bligh,  (the  20th,)  Sempil,  (the 
25th,)  Ligonier,  (the  48th,)  and  Wolfe's,  (the  8th,)  and  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Huske.  Three  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  be- 
tween the  exterior  regiments  of  this  line  and  those  next  them.  The 
third  line,  or  corps  de  reserve,  under  Brigadier  Mordaunt,  consist* 

«  Jiiockhaft  Pap«ii»  vol.  ii.  p.  MOi 
f  Than  giurdi  w«n  origtoaUjr  a  body  of  cavalry,  call«d  the  hoiM-cnnadionb  bul  Choy 
wwre  dhmowntod,  and  tkoir  honMi  wore  given  to  the  men  of  Fiti-JameiPe  regimenl;  who 
had  landed  In  Scotland  without  honeo. 

I  Kirkconnel  M&     Home's  Worke,  vol.  ill.  p.  Sll. 
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ei  of  four  regiments,  viz.  Battereao'sy  (the  63d,)  Howutl*s,  (the 
Sd.)  Flemhig's,  (the  86th,)  and  Blakeney's,  (the  27th,)  flanked  by 
Kingston's  dragoons,  (the  3d.)  The  order  in  which  the  regiments 
of  the  different  lines  are  enumerated,  is  that  in  which  they  stood 
from  right  to  left  The  flanks  of  the  front  line  were  protected  on 
the  left  by  Kerr's  dragoons,  (the  11th,)  consisting  of  three  squadrons, 
commanded  by  Lord  Ancmm,  and  on  the  right  by  Cobham's  dragoons, 
(the  10th,)  consisting  also  of  three  squadrons,  under  General  Bland,  with 
the  additional  security  of  a  morass,  extending  towards  the  sea;  but 
thinking  himself  quite  safe  on  the  right,  the  duke  afterwards  ordered 
these  last  to  the  left,  to  aid  in  an  intended  attack  upon  the  right  flank 
of  the  Highlanders.  The  Argyle  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  who  were  upon  the  left  of  the  resenre,  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  baggage. 

The  dispositions  of  both  armies  are  considered  to  ha?e  been  well  ar^ 
ranged ;  but  both  were  better  calculated  for  defence  than  for  attack. 
The  arrangement  of  the  English  army  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  superior  to  that  of  the  Highlanders ;  as,  from  the  regiments  in  the 
second  and  third  lines  being  placed  directly  behind  the  vacant  spaces 
between  the  regiments  In  the  lines  respectively  before  them,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  in  the  event  of  one  regiment  in  the  front  line  being 
broken,  could  immediately  bring  up  two  to  supply  its  place.  But  this 
opinion  is  questionable,  as  the  Highlanders  had  .a  column  on  the  flanks 
of  the  second  line,  which  might  have  been  used  either  for  extension  or 
escheUon  movement  towards  any  point  to  the  centrCf  to  support  either 
the  fint  or  second  line. 

In  the  dispositions  described,  and  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  from 
each  other,  did  the  two  armies  stand  for  some  time  gazing  at  one  an- 
other, each  expecting  that  the  other  would  advance  and  give  battle. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Prince  Charles  on  this  occa« 
sion,  those  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  appear  to  have  been  for  from 
enviable.  The  thoughts  of  Preston  and  Falkirk  could  not  foil  to  excite 
in  him  the  most  direfol  apprehensions  for  the  result  of  a  combat  affect* 
ing  the  very  existence  of  his  fother's  crown ;  and  that  he  placed  but  a 
doubtful  reliance  upon  his  troops,  is  evident  from  a  speech  which  he 
now  made  to  his  army.  He  began  by  informing  them,  thai  they  were 
about  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  king,  their  religion,  their  liberties,  and 
property,  and  that  if  they  only  stood  Arm  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
lead  them  on  to  certain  victory ;  but  as  he  would  much  rather,  he  said, 
be  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  brave  and  resolute  men  than  of  ten  thou- 
sand if  mixed  with  cowards,  he  added,  that  if  there  were  any  amongst 
tbem,  who,  through  timidity,  were  diffident  of  their  courage,  or  others, 
who,  from  conscience  or  inclination,  felt  a  repugnance  to  perform  their 
duty,  he  requested  them  to  retire  immediately,  and  he  promised  them  his 
free  pardon  for  doing  so,  as  by  remaining  they  might  dispirit  or  disorder 
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the  other  trooptt  and  bring  dishonour  and  disgrace  on  the  army  under  his 
command* 

As  the  Highlanders  remained  in  their  position,  the  dul^e  of  Cumberhmd 
again  put  his  army  in  marching  order,  and,  after  it  had  advanced,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  front  line  of  the  Highlanders,  it 
again  formed  as  before.  In  thb  last  movement  the  English  army  had 
to  pass  a  piece  of  hollow  ground,  which  was  so  soft  and  swampy,  that 
the  hones  which  drew  the  cannon  sunk ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  after 
slingmg  their  firelocks  and  unyoking  the  horses,  had  to  drag  the  can- 
non across  the  bog*  As  by  this  last  movement  the  army  advanced  be- 
yond the  morass  which  protected  the  right  flank,  the  duke  immediately 
ordered  up  Kingston's  horse  from  the  reserve,  and  a  small  squadron  of 
Cobham's  dragoons,  which  had  been  patrolling,  to  cover  it ;  and  to  ex- 
tend hb  line,  and  prevent  his  being  outflanked  on  the  right,  he  also  at 
same  time  ordered  up  Pulteney's  regiment,  (the  13thy)  from  the  second 
line  to  the  right  of  the  royals ;  and  Fleming's,  (the  S6th,)  Howard's, 
(the  dd,)  and  Battereau's,  (the  62d,)  to  the  right  of  Bligh's,  (the  20th,) 
in  the  second  line,  leaving  Blakeney's,  (the  27th,)  as  a  reserve. 

.  During  an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour  which  ekpsed  before  the 
action  commenced,  some  numoeuvring  took  place  in  attempts  by  both 
armies  to  outflank  one  another.    While  these  manoeuvres  were  making, 
a  heavy  shower  of  sleet  came  on,  which,  though  discouraging  to  the 
duke's  army,  from  the  recollection  of  the  untoward  occurrence  at  Fal- 
kirk, was  not  considered  very  dangerous,  as  they  had  now  the  wind  in 
their  backs.    To  encourage  his  men,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  rode  along 
the  lines  addressing  himself  hurriedly  to  every  regiment  as  he  passed. 
He  exhorted  his  men  to  rely  chiefly  upon  their  bayonets,  and  to  allow  the 
Highlanders  to  mingle  with  them  that  they  might  make  them  **  know  the 
men  they  had  to  detl  with."  After  the  changes  mentioned  had  been  exe- 
cuted, his  royal  highness  took  his  station  behind  the  royals,  between  the 
first  and  second  line,  and  almost  in  front  of  the  left  of  Howard's  regiment, 
waiting  for  the  expected  attack.    Meanwhile,  a  singular  occurrence  took 
place,  characteristic  of  the  self-devotion  which  the  Highhmders  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  manifest  towards  the  prince  and  his  cause.  Con- 
ceiving that  by  assassinating  the  duke  of  Cumberland  he  would  confer 
an  essential  service  to  the  prince,  a  Highlander  resolved,  at  the  certain 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  to  make  the  attempt.     With  thb  intention,  he 
entered  the  English  lines  as  a  deserter,  and  being  granted  quarter,  was 
allowed  to  go  through  the  ranks.     He  wandered  about  with  apparent 
indift'erence,  eyeing  the  difierent  officers  as  he  passed  along,  and  it  was 
not  bng  till  an  opportunity  occurred,  as  be  conceived,  for  executing  hb 
fell  purpose.    The  duke  having  ordered  Lord  Bury,  one  of  hb  aides-de- 
camp, to  reconnoitre,  hb  lordship  crossed  the  path  of  the  Highlander, 
who,  mbtalung  him,  from  hb  dress,  for  the  duke,  (the  r^;imentab  of 
both  being  similar,)  instantly  seised  a  musket  which  by  on  the  ground. 
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and  dischmrged  it  at  his  lordship.  Fortunately  he  miased  his  aiin«  and  a 
soldier  who  was  standing  by  immediately  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot* 
.  In  expectation  of  a  battle  the  prenous  day,  Charies  had  animated  his 
troops  by  an  appeal  to  their  fedings»  and  on  the  present  occasion  he 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  encouraging  his  men»  and  exhorting  them  to 
act  as  they  had  done  at  Prestonpans  and  at  Falkirk.f 

The  adTance  of  Lord  Bury,  who  went  forward  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  insurgents  to  reconnoitre,  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
Highlanders  as  the  proper  occasion  for  beginning  the  battle.  Taking 
off  their  bonnets,  the  Highlanders  set  up  a  loud  shout,  which  being 
answered  by  the  royal  troops  with  an  huzza,  the  Highlanders  about 
one  o'clock  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  right,  which  was  followed 
by  the  cannon  on  the  left;  but  the  fire  from  the  last,  owing  to  the 
want  of  cannoneers,  was  after  the  first  round  discontinued.  The  first 
Tolley  from  the  right  seemed  to  create  some  confusion  on  the  left  of  the 
royal  army,  but  so  badly  were  the  cannon  serred  and  pouted, 
that  though  the  cannonade  was  continued  upwards  of  half  an  hour, 
only  one  man  in  Biigh's  regiment,  who  had  a  leg  carried  off  by  a 
cannon-ball,  received  any  injury.  After  the  Highlanders  had  continued 
firing  for  a  short  time.  Colonel  Belford,  who  directed  the  cannon  of  the 
duke*s  army,  opened  a  fire  from  the  cannon  in  the  front  line,  which  was 
at  first  chiefiy  aimed  at  the  horw,  probably  either  because  they,  firom 
their  conspicuous  situation,  were  a  better  mark  than  the  infiintry,  or  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  Charles  was  among  them.  Such  was  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  aim  taken  by  the  royal  artillery,  that  several  balls  entered 
the  ground  among  the  horaes  legs,  and  bespattered  the  prince  with  the 
mud  ffhich  they  raised ;  and  one  of  them  struck  the  horse  on  which  he 
rode  two  inches  above  the  knee.  The  animal  became  so  unmanageable, 
that  Charies  was  obliged  to  change  him  for  another.:^  One  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  stood  behind  with  a  led  horse  in  his  hand,  was  killed  on  the 
spot  Observing  that  the  wall  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Highhuid 
army  prevented  him  from  attacking  it  on  that  point,  the  duke  ordered 
Colonel  Belford  to  continue  the  cannonade,  with  the  view  of  provok- 
ing the  Highlanders  and  inducing  them  to  advance  to  the  attack. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  royal  army  forward 
by  sending  down  several  parties  by  way  of  defiance.  Some  of  these 
approached  three  several  times  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  right  of 
the  royal  army,  firing  their  pbtols  and  brandishing  their  swords ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  squadron  of  horse  on  the  right,  which 
advanced  a  little,  the  line  remained  immoveable. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  George  Murray,  observing  that  a  squadron  of  th<^ 
Englbh  dragoons  and  a  party  of  foot,  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the 
Argyleshiremen,  and  one  of  Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  had  detached 
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themselTet  from  the  left  of  the  royal  army,  and  were  marehing  down 
towards  the  river  Nainiy  and  conceiving  that  it  waa  their  intention 
to  flank  the  HighlandeFB»  or  to  come  upon  their  rear  when  engaged 
in  front,  he  directed  Gordon  of  Avochy  to  advance  with  his  battalion, 
and  prevent  the  foot  from  entering  the  indosnre;  but  before  thie 
battalion  could  reach  them,  they  brolie  into  the  inclosure,  and  throwing 
down  part  of  the  east  wall,  and  afterwards  a  piece  of  the  west  wall  in  the 
rear  of  the  second  line,  made  a  free  passage  for  the  dragoons,  who 
formed  in  the  rear  of  the  prince's  army.  Upon  this,  Lord  George 
ordered  the  guards  and  FiU«James's  horse  to  form  opposite  to  the 
dragoons  to  keep  them  in  check.  Each  party  stood  upon  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  ravine,  the  ascent  to  which  was  so  steep,  that  neither  could 
venture  across  in  presence  of  the  other  with  safety.  The  foot  re- 
mained within  the  inclosure,  and  Avocby's  battalion  was  ordered  to 
watch  their  motions.*  This  movement  took  place  about  the  time  the 
Highlanders  were  moving  forward  to  the  attack. f 

It  was  now  high  time  for  the  Highlanders  to  come  to  a  close  engage* 
ment.  Lord  George  had  sent  Colonel  Kerr  to  the  prince,  to  know  if  he 
should  begin  the  attack,  which  the  prince  accordingly  ordered  ;f  but  his 
lordship,  for  some  reason  or  other,  delayed  advancing.  It  is  probable 
he  expected  that  the  duke  would  come  forward,  and  that  by  doing  so,  and 
retaining  the  wall  and  a  small  form  house  on  his  right,  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  flanked.  Perhaps  he  waited  for  the  advance  of  the 
left  wing,  which,  being  not  so  for  forward  as  the  right,  was  directed  to 
begin  the  attack,  and  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  duke  of  Perth  to  that 
effect;  but  the  left  remained  motionless.  Anxious  for  the  attack, 
Charles  sent  an  order  by  an  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray  to 
advance,  but  his  lordship  never  received  it,  as  the  bearer  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  while  on  his  way  to  the  right.  He  sent  a  message  about 
the  same  time  to  Lochiel,  desiring  him  to  urge  upon  Lord  George  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  attack. 

Galled  beyond  endurance  by  the  Are  of  the  English,  which  carried 
destruction  among  the  clans,  the  Highlanders  became  quite  clamorous, 
and  called  aloud  to  be  led  forward  without  further  delay.  Unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  their  impatience,  Lord  George  had  just  resolved 


»  Kirkoonnal  Ma 
t  Mr  Horns  isys  that  about  s  himdrad  men  wora  ttatlonod  In  tho  indosuro,  who  woro 
put  to  thi  iword  by  tbo  driKooni  whoi  thoy  onterod ;  but  ho  it  cartsinly  miHskon.  Mr 
MaxwoU  of  Kirkoonnol,  from  whom  Mr  Homo  took  hii  doocilptlon  of  Iho  battle,  doee 
not  mention  luch  an  occorreuce.  In  the  memoir  by  a  Highland  oflloer,  (Colonel  Ker,) 
printed  among  the  Lockhart  Papen,  it  it  elated,  (p.  S80,)  that  to  guard  agaimt  any  at- 
tomple  that  might  bo  made  to  braak  down  the  waUt  of  the  indoeure^  there  were  two  ba^ 
talione  pboed  Ihdng  outward,  coToring  the  right  of  the  two  Usee,  to  oheenre  the  motions 
of  the  Engliah ;  sad  that  "  when  the  attack  began,  the  Camphelli  threw  down  a  great 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  indoeure  for  the  dr^^oona  on  the  dukePi  loll,  to  pam  to  the  rear  of 
the  prineaPi  army,  whidi  they  did  without  reodTlug  one  ehot  from  the  two  hattallons  thai 
were  placed  to  obeerve  their  motione,**  p.  SSl. 

I  Lockhart  Papen,  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 
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upon  an  hnmediate  advanoe^  but,  before  be  bad  time  to  iaaue  tbe 
order  along  tbe  line»  the  Mackintoshesy  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  that 
brave  clan»  rushed  forward  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's 
cannon.  The  fire  of  the  centre  field-pieces,  and  a  discharge  of  mus- 
qnetry  from  the  Scotch  Fusileers,  forced  them  to  incline  a  little  to  the 
right;  but  all  the  regiments  to  their  right,  led  on  by  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray in  person,  and  the  united  regiment  of  the  Madauchlans  and  Mac-^ 
leans  on  their  left,  coming  down  close  after  them,  the  whole  moved 
forward  together  at  a  pretty  quick  pace.  When  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  English  line,  they  received  a  murderous  fire,  not  only  in  front 
from  some  field-pieces,  which  for  the  first  time  were  now  loaded  with 
grape-shot,  but  in  flank  from  a  side  battery  supported  by  the  Campbells, 
and  Lord  London's  Highlanders.  Whole  ranks  were  literally  swept 
itway  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  English.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  carnage  in  their  ranks,  the  Highlanders  continued  to  ad- 
vance, and,  after  giving  their  fire  close  to  the  English  line,  which, 
from  the  density  of  the  smoke,  was  scarcely  perceptible  even  within 
pistol-shot,  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  the  Athole  Highlanders  and 
the  Camerons,  rushed  in  sword  in  hand,  and  broke  through  Barrel's 
and  Monroe's  regiments,  which  stood  on  the  left  of  the  first  Une. 
These  regiments  bravely  defended  themselves  with  their  spontoons 
and  bayonets,  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  onset,  that  they 
would  entirely  have  been  cut  to  pieces  had  they  not  been  immediately 
supported  by  two  regiments  from  the  second  line,  on  the  approach  of 
which  they  retired  behind  the  regiments  on  their  right,  after  snstaming  a 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  men.  After 
breaking  through  these  two  regiments,  the  Highlanders,  passing  by  the 
two  field-pieces  which  had  annoyed  them  in  front,  hurried  forward  to 
attack  the  left  of  the  second  line*  They  were  met  by  a  tremendous  fire 
of  grape-shot  from  the  three  field-pieces  on  the  left  of  the  second  line, 
and  by  a  discharge  of  mnsquetry  from  Bligh's  and  Sempill's  regiments, 
which  carried  havock  through  their  ranks,  and  made  them  at  first  re- 
coil ;  but,  maddened  by  despair,  and  utterly  regardless  of  their  lives, 
they  rushed  upon  an  enemy  whom  they  felt  but  could  not  see^  amid 
the  dond  of  smoke  in  which  the  assailants  were  buried.  The  same 
kind  of  charge  was  made  by  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Frasers,  Mack- 
intoshes, and  the  other  centre  regiments  upon  the  regiments  in  their 
front,  which  they  drove  back  upon  the  second  line,  which  they  also  at- 
tempted to  break ;  but  finding  themselves  unable  they  gave  up  the  con- 
test, but  not  until  numbers  had  been  cut  down  at  the  mouths  of  the  can- 
non* While  advancing  towards  the  second  line.  Lord  George  Murray, 
in  attempting  to  dismount  from  his  horse,  which  had  become  unman- 
ageable, was  thrown ;  but,  recovering  himself,  he  ran  to  the  rear  and 
brought  up  two  or  three  regiments  from  the  second  line  to  support  the 
first;  but  although  they  gave  their  fire,  nothing  could  be  done, — all  was 
lost     Unable  to  break  the  second  line,  and  being  greatly  cut  up  by 
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the  fire  of  Wolfe's  regimentt  and  by  Cobham's  and  Kerr*a  dragooni, 
who  had  formed  en  poienee  on  their  right  flank,  the  right  wing  also  gave 
up  the  contest,  and  turning  about,  cut  their  way  back,  sword  in  hand, 
through  those  who  had  advanced  and  formed  on  the  ground  they  had 
passed  over  in  charging  to  their  firont 

In  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  left  to  advance  first  as  di- 
rected, Ldrd  George  Murray  had  sent  tlie  order  to  attack  irom  right  to 
left ;  but,  hurried  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Mackintoshes,  the  right  and 
centre  did  not  wait  till  the  order,  which  required  some  minutes  in  the 
delivery,  had  been  communicated  along  the  line.  Thus  the  right  and 
centre  had  the  start  considerably,  and  quickening  their  pace  as  they 
went  along, .  had  closed  with  the  front  line  of  the  English  army  before 
the  left  had  got  half  way  over  the  ground  that  separated  the  two  armies. 
The  difference  between  the  right  and  centre  and  the  left  w'as  rendered 
still  more  considerable  from  the  circumstance,  as  noted  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness,* that  the  two  armies  were  not  exactly  parallel  to  one  another,  the 
right  of  the  prince's  army  being  nearer  the  duke  s  army  than  the  left. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  prince  than  this  isolated  at- 
tack, as  it  was  only  by  a  general  shock  of  the  whole  of  the  English  line 
that  he  had  any  chance  of  a  victory. 

The  clan  regiments  on  the  left  of  the  line,  apprehensive  that  they 
would  be  flanked  by  Pulteney*^  regiment  and  the  horse  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  corps  de  reserve,  did  not  advance  sword  in  hand. 
After  receiving  the  fire  of  the  regiments  opposite  to  them,  they  answered 
it  by  a  genend  discharge,  and  drew  their  swords  for  the  attack ;  but 
observing  that  the  right  and  centre  had  given  way,  they  turned  their , 
backs  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  Maodonalds,  the  brave  Keppoch  seeing  himself 
abandoned  by  his  dan,  advanced  with  his  drawn  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  his  pistol  in  the  other ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  fiir,  when  he  was 
brought  down  to  the  ground  by  a  musket-shot  He  was  followed  by 
Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  his  own  regiment,  and 
now  a  captain  in  Clanranald's  regiment,  who,  on  his  falling,  entreated 
him  not  to  throw  away  his  life,  assuring  him  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal,  and  that  he  might  easily  join  his  regiment  in  the  retreat ;  but 
Keppoch  refused  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  hb  clansman,  and,  after 
recommending  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  the  wounded  chief  received 
another  shot,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.f 

Fortunately  for  the  Highlanders  the  English  army  did  not  follow  up 
the  advantages  it  had  gained  by  an  immediate  pursuit.  Kingston's 
horse  at  first  followed  the  Maodonalds,  some  of  whom  were  almost 

*  Maxwell  of  Klrkoonnel. 
t  la  itUriiif  from  tbo  Md,  Captain  Boy  MaodoniM  rocoivod  a  miaksl-biillot,  wMch 
pOMsd  In  at  thoioio  of  the  loft  fool  and  cams  out  at  tlio  buckle.  WlthdiiBcultylMnneii« 
ed  Bun  Chraobf  ,  two  milee  beyond  InverneM,  when  he  procnrtd  a  hoiM  and  eet  off  for 
the  ide  of  Skyo,  hut  hii  foot  had  iwelled  eo  much  that  he  rould  not  put  it  In  the  Ml r- 
rup.— Jbeo6t<f  Memotn,  u.  4SUi, 
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imroanded  by  them,  but  the  hone  were  kept  in  check  by  the  FVeoeh 
piqaetiy  who  brought  them  o£  The  dragoons  on  the  left  of  the 
English  line  were  in  like  manner  kept  at  bay  by  OgilTy*s  regiment^ 
which  faced  aboot  npon  them  severtd  times.  After  these  ineiTectnal 
attempts,  the  English  cavalry  on  the  right  and  left  met  in  the  centre* 
and  the  front  line  having  dressed  its  ranks,  orders  were  issued  for  the 
whole  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  Highlanders. 

Charles,  who,  from  the  small  eminence  on  which  he  stood,  had  ob- 
served  with  the  deepest  concern  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  clan  regi- 
ments, was  about  proceeding  forward  to  rally  them  contrary  to  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  others,  who  assured  him 
that  he  would  not  succeed.  All  their  expostulations  would,  it  is 
said,  have  been  vain,  had  not  General  0*Sullivan  laid  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  Charies's  horse,  and  led  him  off  the  field.  It  was,  indeed, 
foil  time  to  retire,  as  the  whole  army  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  was 
followed  by  the  whole  of  Cumberland's  forces.  To  protect  the  prince, 
and  secure  his  retreat,  most  of  his  horse  assembled  about  his  person ; 
but  there  was  little  danger,  as  the  victon  advanced  very  leisurely,  and 
confined  themselves  to  cutting  down  some  defenceless  stragglen  who 
fell  in  tlieir  way*  After  leaving  the  field,  Charles  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  right  wing,  which  retired  in  such  order,  that  the  cavalry 
sent  to  pursue  upon  it  could  make  no  impression. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  Charles  separated  his 
army  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  divisions,  consisting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Frasers,  of  the  whole  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  Low 
country  raiments,  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  proceeded  towards 
Badenoch ;  and  the  other,  comprising  the  Erasers,  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  regiment,  and  the  French  piquets,  took  the  road  to  Inverness 
The  first  division  passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the  body  of  English  cav- 
alry, which,  before  the  action,  had  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  Highland 
army,  without  the  least  interruption.  An  English  officer,  who  had  the 
temerity  to  advance  a  few  paces  to  seise  a  Highlander,  was  instantly  cut 
down  by  him  and  killed  on  the  spot  The  Highlander,  instead  of  run- 
ning away,  deliberately  stooped  down,  and  pulling  out  a  watch  from  the 
pocket  of  his  victim,  rejoined  his  companions.*  From  the  plainness  of 
the  ground  over  which  it  had  to  pass,  the  smaller  body  of  the  prince's 
army  was  less  fortunate,  as  it  suffered  considerably  from  the  attacks  of 
the  duke's  light  horse  before  it  reached  Inverness.  Numerous  small 
pirties,  which  had  detached  themselves  from  the  main  body,  fell  under 
the  sabres  of  the  cavalry ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  who,  firom  motives  of  curiosity,  had  come  out  to  witness 
the  battle,  were  slaughtered  without  merey  by  the  ferocious  soldiery, 
who,  froiK  tl&e  similarity  of  their  dress,  were,  perhaps,  unable  to  discri- 
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minate  tbem  from  Charles's  troops.  This  indiscrinunate  massacre  eon* 
tinaed  all  the  way  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  place  called  MiU-bum, 
within  a  mile  of  loTeroess.  Not  content  with  the  profusion  of  blood- 
shed in  the  heat  of  action  and  during  the  pursuit,  the  infuriated  sol* 
diery,  provoked  by  their  disgraces  at  Preston  and  Falkirk,  traversed 
the  field  of  battle,  and  massacred,  in  cold  blood,  the  miserable  wretches 
who  lay  maimed  and  expiring.  Even  some  officen,  whose  station  in 
society,  apart  altogether  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  which  they 
were  utter  strangers,  should  have  made  them  supenor  to  this  vulgar 
triumph  of  base  and  illiberal  minds,  joined  in  the  work  of  assassination. 
To  extenuate  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  battle,  and  the  subse- 
quent slaughters,  a  forged  regimental  order  bearing  to  be  signed  by 
Lord  6e<Mge  Murray,  by  which  the  Highlanders  were  enjoined  to 
refuse  quarters  to  the  royal  troops,  was  afterwards  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  but  the  deception  was  easily  seer, 
through.  As  no  such  order  was  alluded  to  in  the  official  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  as,  at  the  interview  which  took  place  between  the  earl  of 
Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino  on  the  morning  of  their  execution^ 
both  these  noblemen  stated  their  entire  ignorance  of  it,  no  doubt  what- 
ever can  exist  of  the  forgery.  The  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  never  indulged  in  any  triumph  over  their  vanquished  foes,  but 
always  treated  them  with  humanity  and  kindness,  high  as  it  is,  stands 
still  higher  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  royal  troops  and  their 
commander.* 

Fh>m  the  characteristic  bravery  of  the  Highlanders,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  those  who  perished,  as 
well  on  the  field  after  the  b«Utle,  as  in  the  flight,  did  not  yield  their  lives 
without  a  desperate  struggle ;  but  hutory  has  preserved  one  case  of  indi- 
vidual prowess  in  the  person  of  Golice  Macban^  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  every  history  relating  to  the  Highlanders.  This  man,  who 
is  represented  to  have  been  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  six  feet  four  inches 
and  a  quarter,  was  beset  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  When  aaMuled,  he 
placed  his  back  against  a  wall,  and  though  covered  with  wounds,  he  de- 
fended himself  with  his  target  and  claymore  against  the  onset  of  the 
dragoons,  who  crowded  upon  him.  Some  officers,  who  observed  the 
unequal  conflict,  were  so  struck  with  the  desperate  bravery  of  Macbane, 
that  they  gave  orders  to  save  him ;  but  the  dragoons,  exasperated  by 
his  resistance,  and  the  dreadful  havoc  he  had  made  among  their  com- 


•  One  of  Iha  dukA*!  tycopfasnU  njh  thst  sftw  the  AOigiM  of  tho  battle  wat  over,  hia 
royal  UghneM  retired  to  a  place  near  the  field  to  refineeh  himeelf ;  and  that  alter  dtdng  a 
ihoit  time  he  roee  and  took  "  a  eeriona  walk  to  Tiew  the  miiltitiidei  that  lay  dead  on  the 
ground.  He  ivae  followed  by  eome  of  hie  attendant!,  who  obwnred  him  in  deep  medita- 
tion. He  laid  hia  hand  upon  his  breaet,  and  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaveuy  was  heard 
to  say.  Lord,  what  am  II  that  I  thouUi  bt  wpandf  when  ao  many  brave  men  lie  dead 
upon  the  spot  1— an  expression  of  such  deep  humility  towards  God,  and  compassion  to- 
wards his  feUow-creatures^  as  b  truly  worthy  a  Christian  hero! ! \^*^Marthant,  p.  908. 
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panions,  thirteen  of  whom  lay  dead  at  his  feet»  would  not  deaist  till  they 
had  imcceeded  in  cutting  him  down.* 

According  to  the  official  aooonnts  published  by  the  govemmeut,  the 
royal  army  had  only  fifty  men  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
wounded,  including  eighteen  offloera,  of  whom  four  were  killed.  Lord 
Robert  Ker»  second  son  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian,  and  a  captain  of  grena* 
diers,  in  Barrel's  regiment,  was  the  only  perM>n  of  distinction  killed :'  he 
fell  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  when  the  Highland* 
ers  attacked  Barrel's  raiment  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Highlander! 
was  neyer  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  number  of  the 
slain  is  stated,  in  some  paUicatioos  of  the  period,  to  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  but  these  accounts  are  exaggerated.  The 
loss  could  not,  howeyer,  be  much  short  of  twelve  hundred  men.  The 
Athole  brigade  alone  lost  more  than  the  half  of  its  officers  and  men» 
and  some  of  the  centre  battalions  came  off  with  scarcely  a  third  of  their 
roen.f  The  Mackintoshes,  whb  were  the  first  to  attack,  suffered  most. 
With  the  exception  of  three  only,  all  the  officers  of  thb  brave  regiment, 
including  Macgillivray  of  Drumnaglass,  its  colonel,  the  lieuttoani-oolonel, 
and  major,  were  killed  in  the  attack.  All  the  other  centre  regiments 
also,  lost  several  officers.  Maclachhm,  colonel  of  the  united  regimeut 
of  Madachlan  and  Madean,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  and  Madean  of  Drimmin,  who,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  succeeded  to  the  command,  met'  a  similar  fiite  from  a  random 
shot  He  had  three  sons  in  the  regiment,  one  of  whom  lell  in  the  attack, 
and  when  leading  off  the  shattered  remains  of  his  forces,  he  missed 
the  other  two,  and  in  returning  to  look  after  them,  received  the  fatal 
bullet.  Charles  Fraser,  younger  of  Inveraltachie,  the  lieutenant*colonel 
of  the  Fraser  regiment,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  Lovat, 
commanded  it  on  this  occasion,  was  also  killed.  When  riding  over  the 
field  after,  the  battle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  observed  this  brave  youth 
lying  wounded.  Rabiog  himself  upon  his  elbow,  he  looked  at  the  duke, 
who,  offended  at  him,  thus  addressed  one  of  his  officers :  **  Wolfe,  shoot 
me  that  Highland  scoundrel  who  thus  dares  to  look  on  us  with  so  in- 
solent a  stare."  Wolfed  horrified  at  the  inhuman  order,  replied,  that  his 
commission  was  at  his  royal  highness's  disposal,  but  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  become  an  executioner.  Other  officers  refusing  to  commit 
this  act  of  butchery,  a  private  soldier,  at  the  command  of  the  duke,  shot 
the  hapless  youth  before  his  eyes.^  The  Appin  regiment  had  seven- 
teen officers  and  gentlemen  slain,  and  ten  wounded ;  and  the  Athole 
brigade,  which  lost  fully  half  ito  men,  had  nineteen  officers  killed,  and 
four  wounded.    The  fiUe  of  the  heroic  Keppoch  has  been  ahready  men- 

•  Oomak't  lUnuUm  of  NiUwtato  and  OaUowsy  8on|f,  p.  90a  HenderMm*!  HItlorj, 
p.  OOl 

t  JacoUto  Memoiiw,  p.  1S4. 

\  Review  of  Home'i  Hiitory  of  the  RebeUIon,  In  AntlJMobIn  Review,  voL  zilL 
Jsooblto  Memoln^  p.  Sid. 
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lionecL  Among  the  woondedy  the  principal  was  Locbiel,  who  was  shot 
in  both  ancles  with  some  grape-shot»  at  the  head  of  hb  reginient»  after 
dischargmg  his  pistol,  and  while  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword.  On 
falling,  his  two  brothers,  between  whom  he  was  advancing,  raised  him 
up,  and  carried  him  off  the  field  in  their  arms.  To  add  to  his  misibr- 
tunes,  Charles  also  lost  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen,  his  most 
devoted  adherents,  who  had  charged  on  foot  in  the  firvt  rank. 

Lord  Strathallan  was  the  only  person  <^  distinction  that  fell  among 
the  low  country  r^ments.  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Sir  John  Wedder- 
bnm  were  taken  prisoners.  The  former,  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle, 
mistook,  amidst  the  smoke,  a  party  of  English  dragoons  for  Fitx-James*s 
horse,  and  was  taken.  Having  lost  his  hat,  he  was  led  bare-headed  to 
the  front  line  of  the  English  infantry.  His  son,  Lord  Boyd,  who  held 
a  commission  in  the  Englbh  army,  unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  left 
the  ranks,  and,  going  up  to  his  unfortunate  parent,  took  off  his 
own  hat,  placed  it  on  his  fttther*s  head,  and  returned  to  his  place  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  This  moving  scene  brought  a  tear  from  many 
an  eye. 

At  other  times,  and  under  different  circumstances,  a  battle  like  that 
of  Culloden  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  ordmary  occurrence,  of 
which,  when  all  matteis  were  duly  considered,  the  victors  could  have  little 
to  boast.  The  Highland  army  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  fighting  men ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  men  had  been  two  days  without  sleep, 
were  exhausted  by  the  march  of  the  preceding  night,  and  had  scarcely 
tasted  fi)od  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  wonder  is  that  they  fought  so  well 
as  they  did,  against  an  army  almost  double  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
which  laboured  under  none  of  the  disadvantages  to  which,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  the  overthrow  of  the  Highlanders  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  spirits  of  the  great  miyority  of  the  nation  had  been 
sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  despondency,  by  the  reverses  of  the  royal 
arms  at  Preston  and  Falkirk,  this  unlocked  for  event  was  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  military  achievements  of  ancient  or  modem  times ;  and 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had,  in  consequence,  an  addition  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  made  to  his  income  by  parlia- 
ment, was  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
In  its  consequences,  as  entirely  and  for  ever  destractive  of  the  claims  of 
the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  the  battle  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  fought ;  but  neither  the  duke  nor  his  men  are  greatly  to 
be  lauded  for  their  prowess;  and  they  sullied,  by  their  barbarity,  any 
gloiy  they  obtained  on  the  field.  Though  vanquished,  the  Highlanders 
retired  from  the  field  with  honour,  and  free  from  that  foul  reproach  which 
has  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  memories  of  the  victors. 

After  the  camage  of  the  day  had  ceased,  the  bratal  soldiery,  who, 

from  the  fiendish  delight  which  they  took  in  sprinkling  one  another  with 

*  the  blood  of  the  slain,  *<  looked,"  as  stated  by  one  of  themselves,  '*  like  so 
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muif  butchen  TsUier  tbwi  an  army  of  Chriuian  anldien,"*  dined  npon 
the  field  of  battle.  After  hii  nen  bad  finUbed  their  repart,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  marched  fbrwutl  to  take  pwiewion  of  iDvemcM,  and  on 
hw  way  receiTed  a  letter,  which  had  been  addressed  to  General  Blandi 
signed  by  ilz  of  the  French  offloers  in  the  insurgent  annj,  offering  in 
behalT  of  thenuelTea  and  their  men  to  surrender  nncondilionally  to  hit 
royal  highness.  As  he  wss  about  to  enter  the  town  he  was  met  by  a 
drnmiDeri  who  brought  him  a  mesnge  Trom  General  Stapleton,  offiH^ng 
to  mirrender  and  aaking  quarter.  On  receiving  tbb  coaunonication,  the 
duke  ordered  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  one  of  his  officers,  to  alight  from  his 
horse,  who  with  hi*  pencil  wrote  a  note  to  General  St^iteton,  assuring 
him  of  Ur  quarter  and  honourable  treatment.  The  town  was  then 
taken  possession  of  by  Csptatn  Campbell,  of  Sempill's  raiment,  with 
his  company  of  grenadiers. 

■  SnHi  Mf.  ToL  illl.  p.  las. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Proeeedlnp  of  tha  duke  of  CumbeiUmd  at  Invemea— Execution  of  English  doterton 
— TamuU  in  Um  royal  army— BarbaritlM  commlttod  by  tlie  dalca'i  troops— SIdnnith 
at  Golspio— Capture  of  the  eart  of  Cromarty  and  his  son  Lord  Madeod— Uoute  of 
Chaiias  when  he  left  the  field— Arrival  of  the  GhieA  at  Ruthven— Charles,  after  visit- 
ing Oortuleg,  InTorgary,  and  Glenpean,  arrives  at  Olenboisdalo— Lord  Geoif  a  Muiw 
ray  resigns  his  command— Charles  sends  a  letter  to  the  chiefs^Emharfcs  at  Boradale 
—Lands  in  Benbecula— Proceedings  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland— Association  of 
chielb^The  duke  of  Cumberland  removes  his  head  quarters  to  Fort  Augustus— 
Devastations  committsd  In  the  Highlands  by  his  troops— Apprehension  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tullibardinei  Lord  Lovat,  Secretary  Murray,  and  others— Charges  against 
Macdonald  of  Barisdale— Escape  of  the  duke  of  Perth,  Lords  Ekho,  PitsUgo^  and 
others — Final  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

After  securing  his  prisoners  in  the  town,  the  dulce  of  Cumberland 
released  the  soldiers  who  had  been  confined  in  the  church  of  Inverness 
by  the  insurgents,  and  who,  if  the  government  accounts  be  correct,  had 
suffered  great  hardships.  They  had  indeed,  about  a  week  before  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  been  almost  stripped  of  their  clothes  by  an  officer  of 
the  Highland  army,  to  clothe  a  new  corps  he  had  raised ;  but  a  oom- 
phiint  having  been  brought  to  Lord  George  Murray  on  the  subject,  he 
obtained  an  order  from  the  prince,  in  consequence  of  which  the  clothes 
were  restored.*  The  duke  on  the  present  occasion  presented  each  of 
these  men  with  a  guinea,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  taken 
care  off 

Besides  the  military  prisoners,  several  gentlemen  supposed  to  be 
disaffected  to  the  government  were  apprehended  by  the  duke's  orders, 
shut  up  with  the  common  prisoners,  and  were  for  some  time  denied  the 
itse  of  bedding.  Nor  did  the  softer  sex,  whose  Jacobite  predilections 
had  pointed  them  out  as  objects  of  dbpleasure,  escape  his  resentment 
Several  of  these  ladies,  among  whom  were  Ladies  Ogilvy,  Kinloch,  and 
Gordon,  were  seized  and  kept  in  durance  in  the  common  guard,  and 
were  limited  along  with  the  other  prisoners  to  the  miserable  pittance  of 
half-a-pound  of  meal  per  day,  with  scarcely  as  much  water  as  was 
necessary  to  prepare  it  for  use.  As  the  wounded  prisoners  were  utteriy 
neglected,  many  who  would  have  recovered,  if  property  treated,  died  of 
their  wounds;  and  so  much  were  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture  dis- 
regarded by  the  duke  and  his  officers,  that  the  bodies  of  these  unfortu« 
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nate  ykstims  were  csrrted  naked  through  the  streets  by  beggusy  who 
were  employed  to  inter  tben&  in  the  churchyard.* 

Knowing  that  there  were  several  deserters  from  the  royal  army  among 
the  insorgentsy  the  doke  ordered  a  strict  inspection  to  be  made  of  the 
prisoners  in  order  to  find  them  out  No  lees  than  thirty-siz  were  recog- 
oisedy  and  being  brought  to  a  summary  trials  were  conyicted,  and  suffered 
the  death  of  traitors.  Among  these  was  one  Dunbar,  who  had  been  a  ser- 
geant in  Sowle's  regiment  He  had  taken  a  suit  of  laced  clothes  from 
Miyor  Lockhart  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk*  which  being  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  was  dressed  in  them,  and  hanged,  and  his  body  exposed  for  forty- 
eight  hours  on  the  gibbetf  A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Forbes,  a 
relative  of  Lord  Forbes,  is  also  said  to  have  perished  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  served  as  a  cadet  in  an  English  regiment,  but,  being  from  principle 
attached  to  the  Jacobite  Interest,  had  joined  the  standard  of  the  prince. 
An  incident  occurred  after  the  execution  of  thb  unfortunate  gentleman, 
which  assumed  an  alarming  appearance,  and  might  have  led  to  serious 
consequences  had  the  war  been  continued.  Before  Forbes  was  cut  down 
from  tiie  gibbet,  an  English  officer,  with  a  morbidness  of  feeling  which 
seems  to  have  seised  the  officers  as  well  as  the  common  soldiers  of  the 
army,  plunged  his  sword  into  the  body  of  Forbes,  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  that  ''all  his  countrymen  were  traitors  and  rebels  like  himsel£*' 
This  exdamaiion  being  heard  by  a  Scottish  officer  who  was  standing  hard 
by,  the  offended  Scotchman  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  demanded 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  country.  The  Englishman 
instantly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  in  a  short  time  the  combat  became 
general  among  the  officers  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  The  sol- 
diers, seeing  their  officers  engaged,  beat  to  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and 
drew  up  ak>ng  the  streets,  the  Scotch  on  one  side  and  the  English 
on  the  other,  and  commenced  a  warm  combat  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Infbrmation.of  this  affray  having  been  brought  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  by  his  penuasions  put  an 
end  to  the  combat  He  found  the  Scotch  greatly  excited  by  the  affiront 
offered  them ;  but  he  soothed  their  wounded  feelings  by  complimenting 
them  for  their  fidelity,  their  courage,  and  exenftplary  condttct:^ 

Notwithstanding  the  massacres  which  were  committed  immediately 
after  the  battle,  a  considerable  number  of  wounded  Highlanden  still 
survived,  some  of  whom  had  taken  refuge  in  some  cottages  acyoining  the 
field  of  battle,  while  othen  layscattered  among  the  neighbouring  indosures. 
Many  of  these  men  might  have  recovered  if  ordinary  attention  had  been 
paid  to  them ;  but  the  flinty-hearted  duke,  considering  that  those  who 
had  risen  in  arms  against  his  fether  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  entirely  neglected  them.  But,  barbarous  as  such  conduct  was, 
it  was  only  the  prelude  to  enormities  of  a  still  more  revolting  description 


*  Jncobiie  Memoira,  p.  236.  f  Boyse,  p.  16f. 

.  t  Johnstona*!  Memoira,  p.  203. 
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At  fint  the  victora  oonoeived  that  th^  had  completed  the  work  of  death 
by  killing  all  the  wounded  they  could  discoyer;  but  when  they  were 
informed  that  some  still  survived,  they  resolved  to  despatch  them.  A 
Mr  Hossacli,  who  had  filled  the  situation  of  provost  of  Invemessy  and  who 
had,  under  the  direction  of  President  Forbes,  performed  important  services 
to  the  government,  having  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, found  Generals  Hawley  and  Huske  deliberating  on  this  inhu- 
man design.  Observing  them  intent  upon  their  object,  and  actually 
proceeding  to  make  out  orden  for  killing  the  wounded  Highlanders,  he 
ventured  to  remonstrate  against  such  a  barbarous  step*  *'As  his 
majesty's  troops  have  been  happily  successful  against  the  rebels,  I  hope 
(observed  Hossack)  your  excellencies  will  be  so  good  as  to  mingle 
mercy  with  judgment"  Hawley,  in  a  rage,  cried  out,  *'D — ^n  the 
puppy !  does  he  pretend  to  dictate  here  ?  Carry  him  away  !**  Another 
officer  ordered  Hossack  to  be  kicked  out,  and  the  order  was  obeyed 
with  such  instantaneous  precision,  that  the  ex-provost  found  himself  at 
the  bottom  of  two  flights  of  steps  almost  in  a  twinkling.* 

In  terms  of  the  cruel  instructions  alluded  to,  a  party  was  despatched 
from  Inverness  the  day  after  the  battle  to  put  to  death  all  the  wounded 
they  might  find  in  the  indosures  adjoining  the  field  of  CuUoden.  These 
orders  were  fulfilled  with  a  punctuality  and  deliberation  known  till 
then  only  among  savages*  Instead  of  despatching  their  unfortunate 
victims  on  the  spot  where  they  found  them,  these  barbarians  dragged 
them  from  the  places  where  they  lay  weltering  in  their  gore,  and,  havinjc 
ranged  them  on  some  spots  of  rising  ground,  poured  in  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry upon  them.  Next  day  parties  were  sent  to  search  all  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  battle,  with  instructions  to  carry  all 
the  .grounded  Highlanders  they  could  find  thither  and  despatch  them. 
Maiiy  were  in  consequence  murdered ;  and  the  young  laird  of  Madeod 
was  heard  frankly  to  declare^  that  on  thb  occasion  he  himself  saw  seventy- 
two  persons  killed  in  cold  blood.  The  feelings  of  humanity  were  not, 
however,  altogether  obliterated  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  officers,  who 
spared  a  few  of  the  wounded.  In  one  instance  the  savage  cruelty  of  the 
soldiery  was  strikingly  exemplified'  At  a  short  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle  there  stood  a  small  hut,  used  for  sheltering  sheep  and  goats  in 
cold  and  stormy  weather,  into  which  some  of  the  wounded  had  crawled. 
On  discovering  them  the  soldiers  immediately  secured  the  door,  to  pre- 
vent egress,  and  thereupon  set  fire  to  the  hut  in  several  places,  and  all 
the  perrons  within,  to  the  number  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  perished 
in  the  fiames.t 

Another  instance  of  fiendish  cruelty  occurred  the  same  day.  Almost 
immediately  afler  the  battle,  nineteen  wounded  officers  of  the  Highland 
anny,  unable  to  follow  their  retiring  companions,  secreted  themselves  in 

*  Latter  from  a  genllemaii  in  London  to  hit  friend  In  Bath.     Buth,  1751,  rtpriiited 
in  Jacobite  Memoiri. 

t  Ibid. 


a  small  plantation  near  Gulloden  house,  wbenoe  they  w^re  afterwards  car- 
ried to  the  court-yard  of  that  mansion,  where  they  remained  two  days  in 
great  tortore  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  without  the  least  medical  aid  * 
or  attention  but  such  as  they  retoeived  Irom  the  prestdenes  steward,  who, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  alleviated  the  sufferings  of  his  unhappy 
countrymen  by  several  acts  of  kindness.     These  wretched  suflferen  wera 
now  tied  with  ropes  by  ^e  brutal  soldiery,  thrown  into  carts,  and  carried 
out  to  a  park  wall  at  a  short  distance  from  Gulloden  house.    Being  drag- 
ged out  of  the  carts,  they  were  ranged  in  order  along  the  wall,  and 
were  told  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party  to  prepare  for  death. 
Such  of  them  as  retained  the  use  of  their  limbs  fell  down  upon  their  knees 
In  prayer;  but  they  had  little  time  allowed  them  to  invoke  mercy; 
for  in  a  minute  the  soldiers  received  orders  to  fire,  and,  being  posted 
at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  yards  from  the  prisoners,  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen  were  almost  all  instantly  shot  dead.    That  the 
butchery  might  be  complete,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  club  their 
muskets  and  dash  out  the  brains  of  such  of  their  miserable  victims  as 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  life,  an  order  which,  horrible  to  tell,  was 
actually  fulfilled.     A  gentleman  named  John  Fraser,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Master  of  Lovat's  regiment,  alone  survived.     He  had  re- 
ceived a  ball,  and,  being  observed  to  be  still  in  life,  was  struck  on  the 
(ace  by  a  soldier  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket    Though  one  of  his 
cheek  bones  and  the  upper  part  of  hb  nose  were  broken,  and  one  of  hb 
eyes  dashed  out  by  the  blow,  he  still  lived,  and  the  party,  thinking  thev 
bad  killed  him,  left  him  for  dead.    He  would  probably  have  expired  on 
the  spot,  had  not  the  attention  of  Lord  Boyd,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock, when  riding  past,  been  fortunately  attracted  by  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  he  observed  lying  together.     Espying,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
heap,  a  body  in  motion,  his  lordship  went  up,  and  baring  ascertained 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer  who  he  was,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
carry  Mr  Fraser  to  a  cottage,  near  at  hand,  which  he  named,  where  he 
lay  concealed  for  three  months*    He  lived  several  years  afterwards,  but 
was  a  cripple  during  lifo.* 

By  the  capture  of  Inverness,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ordnance  and 
military  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  army.  Including  those 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  there  were  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  two- 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  firelocks,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
broadswords,  a  large  quantity  of  musket  cartridges,  one  thousand  and 
nineteen  cannon  balls,  a  quantity  of  musket  shot,  thirty-seven  barrels, 
of  gunpowder,  and  twenty-two  ammunition  carts,  besides  tents,  oihtines, 
pistols,  saddles,  &c  To  encourage  the  soldiers  to  collect  the  arms  which 
the  Highlanders  had  left  on  the  field,  they  were  allowed  half-a-crown  for 
every  musket,  and  a  shilling  for  every  broadsword  which  they  brought 
into  the  camp  at  Inverness.     For  every  stand  of  colours  the  sum  of 

*  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  London,  &e. 
III.  8    K 
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sixteen  guineas  was  allowed,  and  no  leas  than  fourteen  ot  these  weie 
captured  or  picked  up  upon  the  fields  all  of  which  were  burnt  on  the 
fourth  of  June  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  after  being  carried  in  mock  procession  from  the  cas- 
Ue  by  a  party  of  chimney-sweeps* 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  his  son.  Lord  Mac- 
leod,  several  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  private  men,  were 
landed  at  Inverness  from  the  Hound  sloop  of  war,  which  bad  conveyed 
them  from  Sutherland,  where  they  bad  been  taken  prisoners  by  a  party 
of  Lord  Sutherland's  people,  on  the  preceding  day,  viz.  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  under  the  following  circumstances.  Having  received  instructions 
to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  Highland  army  at  Inverness,  the  earl  was 
about  prooeedmg  to  fulfil  them,  when  a  plan  was  formed  by  the  M ackays 
and  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  people  to  cut  him  off.  Uniting  their  forces, 
consisting  of  three  independent  companies,  near  Golspie,  they  resolved  to 
attack  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
in  flank  and  in  rear.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution.  Captain  Macallister, 
who  commanded  the  earl  of  Sutherland's  militia,  marched  with  hu  com- 
pany towards  the  water  of  Golspie,  and  having  in  his  march  received 
intdligence  that  Cromarty's  regiment  had  marched  towards  the  ferry, 
but  that  the  earl  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  was  at 
Dunrobin  castle,  he  sent  Ensign  John  Mackay  with  a  party  of  twenty- 
six  men  to  intercept  him.  The  earl  left  the  castle  with  fourteen  officers 
on  horseback,  and  a  small  party  of  well-armed  foot,  to  join  his  men,  and 
would  have  fallen  into  an  ambuscade  which  Ensign  Mackay  had  laid  for 
him,  had  not  some  of  the  Mackays  begun  to  fire  too  soon.  Lord  Cro- 
marty immediately  retraced  hu  steps  and  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  from 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  which  he  displayed  a  white  flag  and  rang  a  bell, 
as  a  signal  that  he  was  attacked.  The  eaii's  men  began  immediately 
to  march  back  to  his  relief,  upon  which  Alackay  and  his  party  retired 
to  the  adjacent  high  grounds.  Meanwhile,  the  two  independent  com- 
panies, which  were  to  attack  Cromarty's  men  in  flank,  arrived  at  the  hill 
of  Culmaly,  to  the  north-west  of  Golspie,  and  observing  the  insurgents 
returning  from  the  ferry,  and  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle  on  a  rising 
ground  about  a  mile  west  from  Golspie,  they  concealed  themselves  on 
the  top  of  the  bill :  Captains  Gray  and  Sutherland,  the  commanders  of 
the  two  companies,  then  descended  the  hill  to  reoonnoitre.  They  com- 
puted Cromarty's  force  to  be  between  four  and  five  hundred  men ;  and, 
having  resolved  to  attack  them,  they  returned  to  their  men,  and  gave 
orders  to  that  effect  To  deceive  the  insurgents  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
numbers,  they  marched  down  the  hill  in  open  column,  keeping  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  paces  between  each  rank;  and  so  well  did  this 
ruse  succeed,  that  the  insurgents,  struck  with  a  panic,  fled  towards  the 
ferry,  and  were  pursued  by  the  two  companies,  who,  attacking  them  in 
flank,  killed  a  considerable  number,  and  took  a  hundred  and  seventy* 
eight  prisoners.     The  two  companies  thereupon  marched  to  Dunrobin 
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castle,  which  they  invested.  The  earl  held  out  the  castle  till  the  ctcd* 
ingy  wheDy  despairiDg  of  relief^  he  requested  the  commanders  of  the 
companies  to  bold  a  conference  with  him,  in  the  castle,  on  the  subject 
of  a  surrender.  While  engaged  in  conversation,  Ensign  Mackay,  who 
had  entered  the  castle  along  with  the  two  captains,  went  down  stairs,  and 
having  informed  the  earl's  men  below  that  he  bad  surrendered,  induced 
them  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  Having  secured  their  arms,  he  took 
the  keys  from  the  porter,  and,  opening  the  gates,  admitted  his  party. 
He  then  went  up  stadbrs  with  them,  and,  entering  the  dining-room,  seized 
the  earl,  Lord  Madeod,  and  the  whole  officers.* 

Whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  deliberating  upon  the  course  he 
should  adopt  for  finally  suppressing  the  rebellion,  bis  unfortunate  kins- 
man, disheartened  by  his  recent  disaster,  was  entirely  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  his  own  personal  safety.  After  leaving  the  field,  Charies, 
escorted  by  a  large  body  of  horse,  crossed  the  river  Nairn  at  the  ford 
of  Falie,  about  four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Having  halted  a 
short  time  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nairn,  during  which  he  held  a 
consultation  with  his  friends,  Charies  dismissed  the  horse  and  most  of 
his  attendants,  with  instructions  to  assemble  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch, 
where  they  were  directed  to  wait  for  further  orders.  Taking  along  witl. 
him  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  O'Sullivan,  Captain  O'Neil,  John  Hay,  and 
a  few  other  persons,  Charles  set  out  for  Oortuleg,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Lovat's  steward,  where  he  arrived  about  sunset.  There,  for  the  first 
and  only  time,  the  prince  met  Lord  Lovat,  who,  on  learning  the  cause 
of  the  prince's  uneipected  visit,  became,  it  is  said,  almost  frantic;  and, 
anticipating  the  fiite  which  awaited  him,  called  out  to  those  around  him 
to  chop  off  his  head.  In  a  little  time  the  aged  chief  regained  his  self> 
possession,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  Charies  and  his  follow- 
ers in  relation  to  their  future  prospects.  As  it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  pass  the  night  so  near  the  royal  troops,  Charies  and  his  party,  after 
partaking  of  some  supper,  left  Oortuleg  about  ten  o'clock  for  Inver- 
gary»  the  seat  of  Macdonell  of  Glengary.  Before  leaving  6ortul6g 
the  prince  took  the  precaution  to  change  his  dress. 

The  prince  and  hb  party  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  Invergary  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  Charies  began  to  experience  a  fore- 
taste of  the  miseries  he  was  destined  to  endure.  This  ancient  castle, 
ever  since  its  first  erection,  had  never  been  in  such  a  cheerless  condition 
as  that  in  which  Charles  now  found  IL  Unprovided  with  furniture  or 
provisions,  and  inhabited  by  a  solitary  domestic,  it  seemed  to  warn  the 
unfortunate  fogitives  that  they  were  unwelcome  within  its  wialls,  and  that 
they  must  speedily  look  out  for  a  more  hospitable  place  of  retreat. 
Overcome  by  fatigue,  the  whole  party  lay  down  upon  the  fioor,  in  their 
clothes,  and  fell  asleep.  Af^er  reposing  several  hours,  they  rose,  but 
had  nothing  to  eat  till  Edward  Burke,  servant  to  Alexander  Madeod, 

•  Life  of  George,  rarl  of  Cromarty :  London,  1746.     Boyee,  p.  IfiS. 
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one  of  the  party,  observing  a  net  in  the  water  of  Gary,  palled  it  out 
and  caught  two  salmon^  on  which  they  dined. 

With  the  exception  of  O^Sallivan,  O'Neil,  and  Edward  Burke^  who, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  selected  as  the  prince's  guide, 
all  the  party  took  leave  of  Charles  at  Invergary.  Before  leaving  the 
castle,  Charles,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  disguise  himself,  put  on 
Burke's  coat ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  set  out  for  Loch 
Arkaig  in  Lochaber,  accompanied  by  his  three  attendants,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  Donald  Cameron  of  Glen- 
pean.  Charles  slept  the  following  night,  that  of  FViday  the  eighteenth^ 
at  Mewboll,  where  he  and  his  small  party  were  well  entertained*  From 
MewboU  they  set  out  next  morning  for  Glenboisdale*  At  Loch  Morar 
they  waited  several  hours  for  a  boat  to  carry  them  across;  but,  not 
finding  one,  they  were  obliged,  from  the  road  being  impracticable  for 
horses,  to  abandon  them  and  to  walk  on  foot  to  Glenboisdale,  which  they 
reached  on  Sunday  the  twentieth,  afier  great  fatigue,  having  crossed 
two  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  in  their  route. 

Presuming  that  Charles  still  meant  to  make  a  stand.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray and  the  other  chiefs  who  remained  with  the  army  retired  to  Ruthven, 
where,  including  Cluny's  men  whom  they  met  on  their  retreat,  they  as- 
sembled a  force  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  men.  From  the  want 
of  provisions  it  was  impossible  to  keep  such  a  body  together  for  any  length 
of  time;  and  a  message  from  Charles,  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle, 
desiring  them  to  disperse,  hastened  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  inevi- 
table. In  thus  resigning  the  contest  which  by  his  inconsiderate  rashness 
he  had  provoked,  Charles  showed  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  that 
magnanimity  which  many  of  his  followers  ascribed  to  him.  Notwith- 
standing their  recent  reverse,  there  existed  no  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  brave  men  who  had  risked  their  all  for  him  to  continue  the  war. 
They  might  not  have,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  vindicating  the  claim  of 
an  ungrateful  prince  in  the  field ;  but,  under  his  leadership,  they  might 
have  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  forced  the  government  to  grant  them 
favourable  terms.  In  extenuation  of  the  prince's  conduct,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  but  fidr  to  add,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  set  of 
contemptible  advisers,  who  pr^udiced  him  against  his  best  friends,  and 
instilled  into  his  mind  a  conviction  that  he  had  been  betrayed  at  Cullo- 
den.  How  fiur  the  conduct  of  Lord  George  Murray,  after  that  event, 
may  have  determined  Charles  to  take  the  course  he  did,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  if  Charles,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  immediately 
after  the  battle,  hesitated  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  bis  recep- 
tion of  the  following  document,  under  the  hand  of  Lord  George  Mur^ 
ray,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  contest  * 


**  Mat  it  plsasb  youb  Royal  Hiohnxss, 

**  As  no  person  in  these  kingdoms  ventured  more  frankly  in  the 
cause  than  myself,  and  as  I  had  more  at  stake  than  almost  all  the  othen* 
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put  togetbery  bo»  to  be  sore,  I  cannot  but  be  very  deeply  affected  with 
our  late  loss  and  present  situation ;  but  I  declare,  that  were  your  royal 
bighneM*8  person  in  safety ,  the  loss  of  the  cause»  and  the  misfbrtunate  and 
unhappy  situation  of  my  oountrymeny  is  the  only  thing  that  grieves  me, 
for  I  thank  God  I  hare  resolution  to  bear  my  own  fiunily*s  ruin  with- 
out a  grudge.  Sir,  you  will,  1  hope,  upon  this  occasion,  pardon  me,  if 
1  mention  a  few  truths,  which  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  army  seem  con- 
vinced of. 

**  It  was  highly  wrong  to  have  set  up  the  royal  standard  without  hav- 
ing positive  assurances  from  his  Most  Christian  Mijesty,  that  he  would 
assist  you  with  all  his  force ;  and  as  your  royal  fiunily  lost  the  crown  of 
these  realms  upon  the  account  of  France,  the  world  did  and  had  reason 
to  expect  that  France  would  seise  the  first  bvourable  opportuni^  to 
restore  your  august  family* 

**  I  must  also  acquaint  your  royal  highness,  that  we  were  all  fully 
convinced  that  Mr  O'Sulivan,  whom  your  royal  highness  trusted  with 
the  most  essential  things  with  regard  to  your  operations,  was  exceedingly 
unfit  for  it,  and  committed  gross  blunders  on  every  occasion  of  moment 
He  whose  business  it  was,  did  not  so  much  as  vbit  the  ground  where 
we  were  to  be  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  it  was  a  &tal  error  to  al- 
low the  enemy  these  walls  upon  their  left,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  break  them,  and  they,  with  their  front  fire,  and  flanking  us  when 
we  went  upon  the  attack,  destroyed  us  without  any  possibility  of  our 
breaking  them,  and  our  Atbole  men  have  lost  a  full  half  of  their  offi- 
cers and  men.  I  wish  Mr  O'Sulivan  had  never  got  any  other  charge 
in  the  army  than  the  care  of  the  baggage,  which,  I  am  told,  he  had' 
been  brought  up  to  and  understood.  I  never  saw  him  in  time  of  action, 
neither  at  Gladsmuir,  Falkirk,  nor  in  the  last,  and  his  orders  were  vastly 
confused* 

**  The  want  of  provisions  was  another  misfortune  which  had  the  most 
fatal  consequence.  Mr  Hay,  whom  your  royal  highness  trusted  with 
the  principal  direction  of  ordering  provisions  of  late,  and  without  whose 
^  orders  a  boll  of  meal  or  farthing  of  money  was  not  to  be  delivered,  has 
served  your  royal  highness  egregiously  ill.  When  I  spoke  to  him,  he 
told  me  the  thing  is  ordered,  it  will  be  got,  &c ;  but  he  neglected  his 
duty  to  such  a  degree,  that  our  ruin  might  probably  have  been  pre- 
vented had  he  done  his  duty.  In  short,  the  three  last  days  which  were 
so  critical,  our  army  was  starved.  This  was  the  reason  our  night  march 
was  rendered  abortive,  when  we  possibly  might  have  surprised  and  de- 
feat the  enemy  at  Nairn ;  but  for  want  of  provisions  a  third  of  the  army 
scattered  to  Inverness,  &c.  and  the  other  who  marched  had  not  spirits 
to  make  it  so  quick  as  was  necessary,  being  really  faint  for  want  of 
provisions. 

**  The  next  day,  which  was  the  fatal  day,  if  we  had  got  plenty  of 
provisions  we  might  have  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  drawn  up  so 
sdvantageously,  that  we  would  have  obliged  the  enemy  to  come  to  us. 
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for  they  were  resolved  to  fight  at  all  hazards  at  prodigious  disadvantage, 
and  probably  we  would  in  that  case  have  done  by  them,  as  they  anhq>- 
pily  have  done  by  us.  In  short,  Mr  O'Sulivan  and  Mr  Hay  had  ren- 
dered  themselves  odious  to  all  our  army,  and  had  disgusted  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  had  bred  a  mutiny  in  all  ranks,  that  had  not  the 
battle  come  on,  they  were  to  have  represented  their  grievances  to  your 
royal  highness  for  a  remedy.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  had  any  par- 
ticular discussion  with  either  of  them ;  but  I  ever  thought  them  unca* 
pable  and  unfit  to  serve  in  the  stations  they  were  placed  in. 

**  Your  royal  highness  knows  I  always  told  I  had  no  design  to  con- 
tinue m  the  army.  I  would  of  late,  when  I  came  last  from  Athole, 
have  resigned  my  commission ;  but  all  my  friends  told  me  it  might  be 
of  prejudice  to  the  canse  at  such  a  critical  time.  I  hope  your  royal 
highness  will  now  accept  of  my  demission.  What  commands  you  have 
for  me  in  any  other  situation,  please  honour  me  with  them. — I  am,  with 
great  seal,  Sir,  your  royal  highness's  most  dutiful  and  humble  servant, 

"  G  BO  ROB  Murray. 
•^  ButAven,  \7th  April,  1746. 

^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  keep  500. pieces,  which  shant  be  dis- 
posed  upon  except  you  give  leave."  * 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  document,  that  Lord  George 
Murray,  who,  of  all  men,  was  the  best  judge  of  the  propriety  of  trying 
another  campaign,  did  not  in  the  least  contemplate  that  Charles  would 
abandon  the  enterprise.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  war  should  be 
continued ;  and  when  he  heard  that  Charles  had  resolved  to  depart  for 
France,  he  sent  Secretary  Hay  to  Glenboisdale  with  a  message  to 
Charles,  to  dissuade  him  against  such  a  step;  but  Charles  informed  Hay 
that  his  resolution  was  fixed.  Lord  George  maintained  that  the  High- 
landers  **  could  have  made  a  summer's  campaign  without  the  risk  of  any 
misfortune:  they  could  have  marched  through  the  hills  to  pkces  in  Banff- 
shire, Aberdeenshire,  the  Meams,  Perthshire,  Lochaber,  and  Argyleshire, 
by  ways  that  regular  troops  could  not  have  followed ;  and  if  they,  (the 
regular  troops,)  had  ventured  among  the  mountains,  it  must  have  been 
attended  with  great  danger  and  difficulty:  their  convoys  might  have  been 
cut  off,  and  opportunities  would  have  offered  to  attack  them  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  success.  And  though  the  Highlanders  had  neither  money 
nor  magazines,  they  would  not  have  starved  in  that  season  of  the  year  so 
long  as  there  were  sheep  and  cattle :  they  could  also  have  separated 
themselves  in  two  or  three  different  bodies,  got  meal  for  some  days*  pro- 
vision,—met  again  at  a  place  appointed,  and  might  have  fallen  upon  the 
enemy  when  they  least  expected :  they  could  have  marched  in  three 
days  what  would  have  taken  regular  troops  five :  nay,  had  those  taken 


*  From  the  Slunrt  Papvrs  in  lh«  ponenion  of  bit  M^fcsly. 
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the  high  roads  as  ofteo  as  tliey  woald  have  been  obliged  upon  account 
of  their  carriages^  it  would  have  taken  them  ten  or  twelve  days.  In 
shorty  they  might  have  been  so  harassed  and  fatigued  that  they  must 
have  been  in  the  greatest  distress  and  difficulties,  and  at  length  proba- 
bly been  destroyed,  at  least  much  might  have  been  expected  by  gaining 
of  time:  perhaps  the  Highlanders  might  have  been  enabled  to  have  made 
an  offensive  instead  of  a  defensive  war.'*  * 

After  receiving  Charles's  orders  to  disperse,  the  officers  at  Ruthven, 
to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  themselvesyf  **  took  a  melancholy  leave 
of  each  other,**  and  went  off  in  different  directions  to  secure  their  per- 
sonal safety,  and  the  common  men  proceeded  straight  to  their  respective 
homes. 

While  Secretary  Hay  was  at  Boisdale,  Charles  drew  up  a  letter  to  the 
chiefih  stating  the  reasons  of  his  departure,  which  he  inclosed  in  one  to 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,^  with  instructions  to  show  it  to  them,  but  to  keep 
it  as  long  back  as  he  conveniently  could.  He  stated  that  it  was  **  of  the 
last  consequence**  to  conceal  his  departure  on  some  pretext  or  other, 
which  he  enjoined  him  to  contrive,  and  to  recommend,  particularly  to 
every  person  to  whom  he  showed  the  paper,  to  follow  the  same  coune. 
In  using  this  precaution  Charles  probably  wished  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  ignorance  of  his  design  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  letter  to 
the  chie6,  which,  though  written  on  or  before  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
the  date  of  the  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  *s  oost-dated  the  twenty- 
eighth,  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  allowing  Sir  Thomas  to  withhold  it  for 
a  few  days,  by  which  time  Charles  expected  that  he  would  be  on  his  way 
to  the  Long  island,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to 
Prar.ce.     The  letter  to  the  chiefs  runs  thus : — 

'*  For  THB  Chibbs,— 

**  Whxm  I  came  into  this  country,  it  was  my  only  view  to  do  all. 
in  my  power  for  your  good  and  safety.  This  I  will  always  do  as  long 
as  life  is  in  me.  But  alas  I  I  see  with  grief  I  can  at  present  do  little  for 
you  on  this  side  the  water,  for  the  only  thing  that  can  now  be  done  is 
to  defend  yourselves  till  the  French  assist  you,  if  not  to  be  able  to  make 
better  terms.  To  effectuate  this,  the  only  way  is  to  assemble  in  a  body 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  to  take  measures  for  the  best,  which  you 
that  know  the  country  are  only  judges  of.  I'his  makes  me  be  of  little 
use  here ;  whereas,  by  my  going  into  France  instantly,  however  danger- 
ous it  be,  I  will  certainly  engage  the  French  court  either  to  assist  us- 
effectually  and  poweHully,  or  at  least  to  procure  you  such  terms  as  you 
would  not  obtain  otherways.  My  presence  there,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
have  more  effect  to  bring  this  sooner  to  a  determination  than  any  body 
else,  for  several  reasons;  one  of  which  I  will  Inention  here;  viz.  it  is 


•  Aoooutit  of  the  btttUe  of  Cullodeii,  Stc    Lond.  1740. 
f  Muw«U  of  Kirkojnnel,  t  See  thii  Letter  In  tiis  Appondii. 
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thought  to  be  a  politick,  (policy,)  though  a  false  one,  of  the  French  court, 
not  to  restore^  our  master,  but  to  keep  a  continual  ciyil  war  in  this 
country,  vhich  renders  tlie  English  gOTernment  less  powerful,  and  of 
consequence  themselves  more*  This  is  absolutely  destroyed  by  my 
leaving  the  country,  which  nothing  else  but  this  will  persuade  them  that 
this  play  caunot  last,  and  if  not  remedied,  the  Elector  will  toon  be  as 
despotick  as  the  French  king,  which,  I  should  think,  will  oblige  them 
to  strike  the  great  stroke,  which  is  always  in  their  power,  however  averse 
they  may  have  been  to  it  for  the  time  past.  Before  leaving  off,  I  must 
recommend  to  you,  that  all  things  should  be  decided  by  a  council  of  all 
your  chiefs,  or,  in  any  of  your  absence,  the  next  commander  of  your 
several  corps  with  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  will  stick  by  you  to  the  very  last  My 
departure  should  be  kept  as  long  private  and  concealed  as  possible  on 
one  pretext  or  other  which  you  will  ML  upon.  May  the  Almighty  bless 
and  direct  you."* 

At  Glenboisdale  Charles  was  joined  by  Clanranald,  Lockhart,  younger 
of  Camwath,  iBneas  Macdonald,  the  banker,  and  several  other  adher- 
ents, who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  embarking  for  the  isles, 
where,  from  the  number  of  cruizers  which  hovered  among  the  Hebri- 
des, they  considered  he  would  run  greater  risk  than  if  he  remained  on 
the  mainhind.  Charles  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  this  advice;  but 
O'SuUivan  being  adverse  to  it,  and  having  represented  the  great  pro- 
bability of  speedily  finding  a  ship  among  the  isles  to  convey  him  to 
France,  and  the  great  danger  of  staying  where  he  was,  the  prince  ad- 
hered to  hw  determination  of  seeking  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  Long 
island.  With  the  intention  of  soliciting  the  protection  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  and  the  laird  of  Macleod,  Charles  sent  to  Kinlochmoidart 
for  one  Donald  Macleod,  a  trust-worthy  person  whom  he  wished  to  in- 
trust with  his  despatches.  Macleod  had  been  at  Inverness  shipping 
a  cargo  of  meal  for  Skye  when  Charles  entered  that  town,  and  had  been 
employed  to  accompany  ^neas  Macdonald  to  the  isLind  of  Barra,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  over  a  sum  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  which  was  lying  there.  They  had  reached  Kinlochmoidart 
on  their  way  back,  and  were  about  setting  out  for  Inverness,  when 
Macdonald  received  a  letter  from  the  prince  announcing  his  defeat,  and 
requesting  him  to  repair  to  Borodale.  On  receiving  this  message 
Macleod  immediately  set  out,  and  in  passing  through  a  forest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenboisdale,  he  observed  a  solitary  wanderer  among  Aa 
trees,  who  immediately  came  forward  and<  asked  him  if  he  was  Donal4 
Macleod  of  GualtergUl  in  Skye.  Macleod  answered  that  be  was,  and 
having  recognised  the  prince  in  the  person  of  his  interrogator,  he  stated 
that  he  was  at  his  service.    **  Then,"  sud  the  prince,  **  you  see,  Don- 

*  Fhna  a  oofiy  among  the  Stuart  Fapeis  In  the  pomeMion  of  hli  Mi^Mty,  thui  quoted 
on  Um  back  in  Chariot^  own  hand :— **  The  Princo*i  Lotter  to  yo  Chloft  In  paitinf  fiom 
Scotland,  IT^A" 


aid,  I  am  in  distrets*  I  therefore  throw  myself  into  your  bosom ;  do  with 
me  what  yon  like.  I  bear  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  fit  to  be  trusted." 
The  aged  Highlander  doubting  his  capacity  to  serve  hfan,  Charles  stated 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  mission  on  which  he  intended  to  send  him* 
Macleod,  startled  at  the  proposal,  positively  refused  to  undertake  the 
task ;  and  having  remonstrated  with  Charles  upon  the  imprq>riety  of 
asking  the  protection  of  men  who  had,  contrary  to  their  promise,  taken 
part  against  him,  be  abandoned  his  design."* 

During  the  few  days  that  Charles  spent  at  Olenboisdale,  he  b  said  to 
have  wavered  in  his  plans.  Though  informed  of  the  dispersion  of  his 
troops,  be  had  hopes  that  a  good  many  might  still  be  collected  as  occa^ 
sion  offered.  He  is  said  even  to  have  entertained  thoughts  of  again 
assembling  bis  scattered  forces,  and  acting  on  the  defensive.  He  sent 
a  few  men,  with  whom  Clanranald  bad  supplied  him,  on  all  sides  to  ob- 
tain intelligence,  but  they  brought  nothing  fevourable;  and  accounts 
which  he  received  from  the  isle  of  Skye,  that  Lord  Lou4on  was  about 
to  come  over  immediately  to  the  coast  of  Arisaig,  joined  to  a  report,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  felse,  that  a  detachment  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  had  already  reached  Fort  AugustuSf  hastened  hw  depart- 
ure from  the  mainlanif 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  Charles, 
accompanied  by  O'SuUivan,  O'Niel,  Allan  Macdonald,  a  catholic  priest 
of  Clanranald's  family,  and  Edward  Burke,  embarked  in  an  etght-oared 
boat  at  Borodale,  in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  where  he  had  first  landed. 
Besides  the  persons  enumerated,  and  Donald  Madeod  who  acted  as  pilot, 
there  were  seven  boatmen.  Charles  sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  at  the  feet  of  the  pilot  Macleod,  who  observed  indications  of  an 
approaching  storm,  had  advised  Charles  to  postpone  his  voyage  till  next 
day ;  but  the  prince  was  so  intent  upon  proceeding,  that  be  would  not 
put  off  his  departure.  Four  pecks  of  oatmeal  were  all  the  provision  the 
whole  party  carried  along  with  them,  and  the  only  cooking  utensil  was 
a  pot  which  Madeod  had  taken  care  to  provide. 

Charles  soon  had  occasion  to  repent  of  his  obstinacy  in  not  listening 
to  the  advice  of  the  aged  mariner;  for  before  the  boat  had  proceeded  fer, 
a  storm  arose,  which  is  described  by  Madeod  as  the  most  violent  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  though  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  sea&ring  man.  The 
danger  was  greatly  Increased  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  «id  to  add  to 
tbef  distress  of  the  party,  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  Vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  which  threw  a  momentary  gleam  over  the  feoe  of  the 
troubled  deep,  and  the  crash  of  the  thunder  which  rolled  over  the  heads 
of  the  aflHghted  party,  increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Unprovided 
with  k  compass,  they  were  entirdy  ignorant  of  the  course  they  were 
steering;  but  they  had,  from  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  no  alter- 
native but  to  go  before  the  wind,  and,  in  the  event  of  escaping  the 
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fiiTy  of  the  waves,  running  the  risk  of  being  driven  upon  Skye»  where 
the  prinee  might  &U  into  the  hands  of  the  militia  who  were  in  that 
island.  But  all  their  apprehensions  of  danger  on  this  score  were  removed, 
by  discovering  at  day-break  that  they  were  on  the  coast  of  the  Long 
iskuid.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  landed  with  great  diffi- 
culty at  Rossinish,  a  point  of  land  on  the  north-east  of  BenbecuU,  one  of 
the  islands  which  form  the  group  called  the  Long  island.  Having  se- 
cured their  boat,  Charles  and  his  party  entered  an  uninhabited  hut,  in 
which  they  kindled  a  fire  to  warm  themselves  and  dry  their  clothes, 
which  were  saturated  with  rain  and  salt-water*  Charles  purchased  a 
cow,  which  was  immediately  slaughtered ;  and  which,  with  the  small 
quantity  of  meal  provided  by  Donald  Madeod,  served  to  support  the 
party  during  the  time  they  remained  on  the  island.* 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  was  using  every  efibrt  to  capture 
the  persons  of  the  young  Chevalier  and  bis  principal  adherents.    For 
this  purpose,  sevend  detachments  were  sent  out  by  the  duke  firom  his 
camp  at  Inverness  in  different  directions,  and  as  he  was  desirous  that 
Charles  should  not  ML  alive  into  his  hands,  his  faistructipns  to  the 
commanders  of  the  detachments  were  to  make  no  prisoners.    One  of 
these  detachments,  under  Colonel  Cockayne,  proceeded  to  Moy  castle, 
and  after  shooting  some  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  man- 
sion, and  massacring  some  old  men,  women  and  children,  returned  to 
Inverness,  carrying  along  with  them  Lady  Mackintosh,  who,  on  her 
arrival  there,  was  committed  to  custody  by  the  duke.     Another  party 
went  to  castle  Downie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  which  they  burnt  to  the 
ground,  having  previously  secured  a  large  quantity  of  booty,  which  they 
carried  to  Inverness.    A  body  of  six  hundred  Grants  was  sent  into  the 
Frasers'  country  to  reduce  and  disarm  that  powerful  clan ;  and  the  Mon- 
roes, Mackays,  and  Sutherlands,  were  scattered  over  the  shires  of  Ross, 
Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  to  keep  the  disaffected  in  these 
counties  in  check.    To  secure  the  passages  to  the  isles.  Lord  Fortrose, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Seaibrth,  proceeded  to  raise  the  Mackensies,  and 
orders  were  given  along  the  coast  to  prevent  any  suspicious  persons 
from  making  their  escape  by  sea.    Cobham's  and  Lord  Mack  Ker's  dra- 
goons were  posted  along  die  east  coast,  and  bodies  of  militia  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  passes  leading  into  the  Highlands  to  intercept  all  persons 
who  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the  lowlands.     The  pass  of  Stirling  was 
also  guarded  by  a  detachment  posted  at  the  Fords  of  the  Frew,  and  the 
Edinburgh  regiment  was  spread  along  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  apprehend  such  of  the  insurgents  as  might  attempt  to  cross 
that  arm  of  the  sea.     Besides  these  different  detachments,  a  body  of 
seventeen  hundred  militia,  under  the  earl  of  Loudon,  tlie  laird  of 
Macleod,  and  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  last  of  whom  had  raised 
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his  men  before  the  battle  of  CuUodeoy  and  another  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred Argyleshire  men  nnder  General  Campbell»  afterwards  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  spread  themselves  over  Lochaber^  all  eager  to  secure  the  perron 
of  the  prince.  In  short,  no  means  were  neglected  to  attain  this  object ; 
and  the  blood-thirsty  pursuers  required  no  other  stimulus  to  urge  them 
on  than  the  splendid  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  capture  of  the  royal  fiigitive* 

The  departure  of  Charles  from  Lochnanuagh  was  not  known  at  In- 
verness till  some  days  after  he  had  sailed,  and  the.supposed  place  of  his 
destination  become  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation.  No  doubt  could 
exist  that  he  designed  to  seek  refuge  among  the  western  islands,  and  as 
St  Kilda  is  the  most  distant  and  the  least  frequented  of  the  whole,  it  was 
supposed  that  Charles  had  repaired  thither*  Acting  on  this  supposition, 
General  Campbell  collected  some  sloops  of  war  and  transports,  and 
having  embarked  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  set  sail  for  St  Kilda. 
After  touching  at  Barra  and  some  other  Islands,  and  searching  for  the 
prince,  he  approached  St  Kilda,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  alarmed  at 
the  sight  of  the  fleet,  fled  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
rocks.  Landing  with  some  of  his  forces,  the  general  inquired  at  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  discovered  in  their  recesses,  what  had  be- 
come  of  the  ''  Piretender  ;**  but  these  people  answered,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  person, — ^that  they  had 
indeed  been  informed  that  their  hiird  (Madeod)  had  lately  been  at  war 
with  a  woman  a  great  way  abroad,  and  that  he  had  overcome  her.  This, 
they  added,  was  all  they  knew  of  the  affiurs  of  the  world.  General 
Campbell,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  statement,  made  a  search  over 
the  island,  but  not  finding  any  strangers,  returned  to  the  main  l^nd, 
after  visiting  South  Uist* 

Anticipating  the  utter  ruin  which  awaited  them  and  their  followen^  if 
no  attempt  was  made  to  resist  the  meditated  designs  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  several  chiefii  and  others  f  held  a  meeting  at  Mortlaig  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  at  which  they  entered  into  a  bond  for  their  mutual 
defience^  and  agreed  never  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  make  a  general 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole.  They  may  be  supposed  to 
have  come  to  this  resolution  the  more  readily,  as  a  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  louis-d'ors  had  been  received  a  few  days  before  by  two  Fk^nch 
frigates  which  had  arrived  on  the  west  coast.  By  the  bond  of  associa- 
tion, the  chiefs  agreed,  and  solemnly  promised,  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition, to  raise  in  behalf  of  the  prince  and  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, as  many  able-bodied  armed  men  as  they  could  on  their  respective 
properties,  and  they  fiurther  promised  and  agreed  that  the  foUowing 
clans,  vis.  Lochiel,  Glengary,  Clanranald,  Stewarts  of  Appin,  Kep- 


•  Gennina  and  True  Jovma],  p.  7.    Homa't  Worki^  vol.  Ill,  p.  832. 

t  Thera  were  twelTe  or  thirlMti  gentlemen  present ;  among  whom  were  Lochiel,  jroung 
Clannuiald,  Barfedale,  Dr  Cameron,  John  Roy  Stewart,  old  OlenbubkeC,  Seeretary  Mur- 
ray, and  Cameron  of  Duiigallon.    Lord  Lovat  waa  aleo  preeent,  bat  by  aoddeat 


pooh,  Barudale»  MaokiDnons  and  Madeods,  should  aaaemble  on  Thur»- 
day  the  fifteenth  of  May  at  Auchnicany,  in  the  braes  of  Lochaber. 
To  facilitate  the  junction  of  the  different  corps  with  all  possible  speed, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Fh^ers  of  Aurd  and  the  other  Jacobite  dans 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Nessi  should  join  the  people  of  Glenmo- 
nston  and  Glengary,  and  that  the  Frasers  of  Stratherricki  the  Mack^ 
intoshes  and  Macphersons»  should  assemble  and  meet  at  the  most 
convenient  place  in  Badenoch  on  the  same  day; — that  the  Macgregors, 
and  Menzies*  and  Glenlyon's  people  should  march  to  Rannoch  and 
join  the  Rannoch  and  Atbole  men,  and  be  kept  in  readiness  to  receive 
intelligence  and  orders  to  meet  the  main  body  in  the  braes  of  Mar,  or 
at  any  other  place  that  might  be  considered  convenient, — that  Gor- 
don of  Glenbucket  and  Colonel  Roy  Stewart  should  intimate  the  re- 
solutions of  the  meeting  to  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Lords  Ogilvy  and 
Pitsligo,  the  Farquluursons,  and  the  other  principal  gentlemen  in  the 
north,  who  were  to  be  directed  to  fix  a  place  of  rendezvous  among 
themselves,  and  that  Macpherson  of  Cluny  and  Colonel  Roy  Stewart 
should  advertise  the  prindpal  gentlemen  of  the  Mackintoshes  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting*  The  better  to  conceal  thdr  de« 
signs  from  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  assembled  chiefr  agreed  not  to 
discover  or  reveal  to  any  of  their  men  or  inferior  officers,  the  agreement 
they  had  entered  into,  nor  the  day  and  place  of  rendezvous,  till  they 
had  assembled  thdr  respective  corps.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  should 
any  one  engaged  in  the  association  make  separate  terms  for  himsdf,  he 
«hould  be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  to  the  prince,  and  be  treated  by  his 
associates  as  an  enemy.* 

The  associated  chieft  had  been  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations, 
not  one  of  them  being  able»  for  various  reasons,  to  meet  on  the  day 
appointed.  Clanranald's  people  refused  to  leave  thdr  own  country,  and 
many  of  Glengary's  had  ddlvered  up  their  arms.  Lochgary  came  with 
a  small  party  to  Invermdy  on  the  twentieth  of  May ;  but,  after  staying 
one  night,  he  crossed  Loch  Arluug  and  did  not  return.  Lochid  and 
Barisdde  met  at  Auchnicarry,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  the  twenty- 
first  or  twen^-second  of  May,  but  with  very  few  men,  and  they  were 
almost  surprised  by  a  large  party  of  the  government  forces  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-third,  who  took  an  officer  and  two  of  Lochid's  men 
prisoners.  The  Highlanders  immediately  dispersed,  and  Lochiel,  seeing 
no  chance  of  making  an  effectual  stand  under  existing  circumstances, 
wrote  a  circular  to  his  brother  chiefr,  advising  them  to  disperse  theur 
people;  but,,  as  great  expectations  were  entertained  that  the  French 
king  would  send  assistance,  he  requested  them  to  preserve  thdr  arms  as 
long  as  possiblcf 

Concdving  that  the  only  effectud  mode  of  suppressing  the  rebdlion 
was  to  march  into  the  Highlands  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  the  duke 
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of  Cuttibeiiand  began,  about  the  middle  of  May»  to  make  preparationi 
for  his  journey.  He  had  in  the  beginning  of  that  month  iaraed  a  pro* 
clamation,  ordering  the  insurgent  dans  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  but 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  mandate^  and  the  oontinuance  of  con- 
siderable armed  parties  convinced  him  that  the  Highlands  could  never 
be  reduced  without  the  presence  of  a  considerable  army  stationed  in  a 
central  district  Having  pitched  upon  Fort  Augustus  for  his  new  head- 
quarters, the  duke  left  Inverness,  on  the  twen^-third  of  May,  with  eleven 
battalions  of  loot  and  Kingston's  hone,  and  reached  Fort  Augustus  next 
day.  Charles  had  intended  to  make  this  place  a  rallying  point  in  case  of 
a  defeat ;  but  his  plan  was  njected  by  the  chieft,  and,  that  It  might  not 
be  serviceable  to  the  royal  troops,  Uie  buildings  had  been  blown  up. 
No  accommodation  being  therefore  found  for  the  duke's  army,  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  turf  hut  with  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  covered  with  green  sods  and  boughs,  was  erected  by  Lord 
Loudon's  Highlanders  for  the  use  of  his  royal  highness.* 

Resolvbg  to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  upon  the  rebels,  the  duke 
sent,  from  his  camp  at  Fort  Augustus,  detachments  of  his  troops  in 
all  directions,  which  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
committed  excesses  scarcely  paralleled  in  history,  resembling,  though 
perhaps  on  a  minor  scaler  those  committed  by  the  hosts  of  Hyder  All, 
when  that  merciless  destroyer  burst  into  the  Camatic  The  seats  of 
Lochiel,  Glengary,  Kinlochmoidart,  Keppoch,  Cluny,  Glengyle,  and 
others,  were  plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  houses  of  the  common  people  shared  the  same  fate.f  Miyor  Lock- 
hart,  whose  name  by  his  cruelUes  on  this  occasion  has  obtained  an  in- 
famous notoriety,  marched  with  a  detachment  into  the  country  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Barisdale,  and  laid  waste  and  destroyed  their  dwellings. 
Some  of  these  poor  people  had  obtained  protections  from  Lord  Loudon ; 
but  the  migor  disregarded  them,  and  told  the  people  who  had  them,  that 
not  even  a  warrant  from  Heaven  should  prevent  him  from  executing  his 
orders.  Another  corps,  under  Lord  George  SackviUe,  ravaged  the 
country  about  the  glens  of  Moidart,  while  others  carried  fire  and  desola- 
tion through  other  districts.  Not  contented  with  destroying -the  coun- 
try, these  blood-hounds  either  shot  the  men  upon  the  mountains,  or 
murdered  them  in  cold  blood.  The  women,  after  witnessing  their  hus- 
bands, Ikthers,  and  brothers  murdered  before  their  eyes,  were  subjected 
to  brutal  violence^  and  then  turned  out  naked  with  their  children  to 
starve  on  the  barren  heaths.  A  whole  fhmily  was  inclosed  in  a  bam, 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  So  alert  were  these  ministers  of  vengeance^ 
that  in  a  few  dajrs,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  volunteer  who  served 

*  BoyM,  p.  lflB> 
f  The  booty  tekmmnitliafa  been  eonriderable,  ■•  In  one  Initaiiee,  that  of  Olenfsry 
Honee,  the  peitj  who  pivndered  It,  eombUng  of  two  handled  men,  had  the  following 
allowtnoee  made  ae  their  aharei^  Tia.  erery  captalni  £11  fit.  (  each  anbalteni,  £5  lUk  -, 
a  iorfean^  £1  lOa. ;  a  corporal,  £1 ;  and  ofory  oommon  aoldler,  ISa.,  clear  of  all  deduc- 
tloni.— ^flfff,  p.  IGp. 


;;  ID  the.ezpedition>  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  was  to  be  seen 

^^'withiQ  the. compass  of  fifty  miles:'  all  was  ruin,  silence,. and  desolation. 

%  '  Depriyed  of  their  cattle  and  their  small  stock  of  provisions  by  the  rapa^ 

cious  soldiery^  the  hoaiy-headed  matron  and  sire,  the  widowed  mother 

*'  and  her  helpless  oflbpring,  were  to^be  seen  dying  of  hunger,  stretched 
upon  jthe  bare  ground,  and  witliin  .view  of  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
dwellings.     :     ^   /.:  ;;^^;  •        ;  t 

;  .  It' may  seem  surprising 'thats  the  Highlanders  did  not  avenge  them* 
selvesupoh  their  op'pr^ssors,^  by  assassinating  such  stragglen  as  fi^U  in 
their  way« .''It  canqo|;  be  supposed  that  men  in  whose. bosoms  the  ^irit 
of:  revenger  must  have;  taken  •dfeep  root,  would  have  spared  their  relent* 
less  adversaries  firom'anyiseruple  as  to  the  mode  of  despatching  them ; 
nor  can  it  ^  iniagin'ed  that  the  Highlanders  could  nothave  selected  fit 
occasiops  when  they  might  have  inflicted  vengeance  lipon  individuals. 
The'r^iton  qf  their  fbrbeanmce  probably  w^,' that  such  a  system  of 
warfiure,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  acts  of  retaliation  on*  the  part  of  the 
military,  imd  thus  increase  their  .calamities.  .  Only  one  instance  is 
known-where  an  iiyurec^  person  attempted  to  avenge. himself.  This 
was  thexase  ofa  Highlander  who  had  his  house- burned,  his  cattle 

..  plundered,  and  his  son  killed,:  while  defending .  his  family,  who  were 
tumed.out  in  the  snow.  Vowing  revenge,  he  watched  the  officer  who 
.'  was  the  author  of  this  inhuman  outrage;  and  who,  he  was  informed,  was 
to.  b^  distinguished  by  a  cloak  of  a  particular  kind.  This  officer  riding 
one  day^with  Obtain. George 'Munro  of  Culcaim  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
lent  him  hit  cloak ;  and  while  marching  in  it  with  a  party  of  men  along 

,  the  sid^;of  Loch  .Arkaig,  the  captain  was  shot  by  the  enraged  High- 
lander^ who 'perceived  the  cloak,  but  could  not  distinguish  tlie  difference 
of  person.  .The.  man  esct^ied,  and  although  he  was  well  known,  and 
might  have  beeii  afterwards  ^>prehended,  he  was  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished.* ■'  V  •  1* '  >' '   . 

, .  .Of  the  immensequantity  of  cattle  carried  off  by  Cumberiand's  troops, 
«ome!  idea 'maytf^be.  formed  from  the  fiict  mentioned  in  a  journal  of  the 
period,f  that  there  were  sometimes  two  thousand  in  one  drove.  Intelli- 
gence of  such  a  vast  accumulation  of  live  stock  reaching  the  ean  of  the 
graziers  of  the  •  south,  numbers  of  them  went  to  Fort  Augustus  well 
'  provided  with  money,  which*  they  laid  out  to  great  advantage.  Some 
of  the. people,  impelled  by  starvation,. repaired  to  the  camp  to  solicit 
from  the  spoilers  some' of  their,  flocks,  to  preserve  an  exbtence;  but 
their -supplications  were  unheeded,  and  they  were  doomed  to  behold 


« '^1 


.^«.  *  Colonal  Oimnt  of!  Mo/,  who  diad  in  April,  1828,  In  hte  OOUi  year,  was  walkiof  along 
the'road  with  a  gun  on  hit  abonlder  wh«p  Cnleaini  wai  ihot.  A  turn  of  tho  road  con- 
eaalod  -kim  trom  the  soldf^n  at  tha  moment,  but  when  ha  came  In  sight  with  his  gun, 
thajr  Immediately  sdaed  Um  upon  suspicion,  and  carried  him  to  Fort  WiUiani.  Aller 
S  short  oflinflnement  he  wo  relaised.  Colonel  Grant  entered  the  48d  as  a  Toluiileer,  or 
soldier' of  fortune^  and  afterwards  got  a  eadetahip  In  India,  Arom  wlilch  he  returned  with 
a  handsome  fortune  neariy  Ally  years  agow*'— SiMMirl'j  Sketekea,  vcd.  i.  note,  p.  £80. 

f  Soots  Magasine,  vol.  ?iii.  p.  887. 
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their  cattle  sold  and  driveo  away,  while  famine  stared  them  in  the 
hce. 

The  atrocities  committed  by  the  dake  of  Cumberland  and  hb  myr- 
midons, must  haye  been  peculiarly  rcTolting  to  the  humane  and  generous 
mind  of  Lord  President  Forbes.  On  paying  hb  respects  to  the  duke  at 
Inyemess,  on  hb  return  from  Skye,  he  took  occasicm  to  hint  to  hb  royal 
highness  that  the  laws  of  the  country  should  be  observed  even  by  hb 
army ;  but  the  duke,  who  entertained  very  different  ideas,  not  relish- 
ing such  an  intrusion  upon  hb  authority,  cut  the  worthy  president  short 
with  thb  exclamation,  **  The  laws  of  the  country,  my  Lord  I  1*11  make 
a  brigade  give  laws,  by  God  T  Judging  ftrther  remonstrance  to  be 
▼ain,  Forbes  dropped  the  subject,  and  was  compelled  to*  deplore  in  si- 
lence the  cruelties  which  he  could  not  prevent.  He  might  have  re- 
presented the  matter  to  the  government;  but  he  was  perhaps  unwilling 
to  run  the  risk  of  incurring  its  displeasure,  and  thereby  deprive  himself 
of  the  chance  of  being  afterwards  useful  in  saving  many  fiunilies  from 
ruin.* 

The  enormities  of  the  lawless  soldiery  were  not  confined  to  the  High- 
lands, but  extended  to  all  the  acyoining  lowland  districts  where  the 
9pirit  of  disaffection  was  known  to  exist.  The  houses  of  the  low  coun- 
try Jacobite  gentry  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  the  chapeb  of 
the  noqjurant  episcopal  clergy,  as  well  as  the  more  humble  and  secluded 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  catholics,  were  either  razed  or  burnt 
to  the  ground.  So  accustomed  did  these  miscreants  become  with  deeds 
of  rapine  and  blood,  that  they  continued  their  ravages,  not  so  much 
fW>m  a  feeling  of  revenge,  which  even  in  hearts  steeled  against  the  im* 
pulses  of  humanity,  will  sometimes  recoil  at  its  own  atrocities,  as  from  a 
fiendbh  pleasure  of  extending  the  havoc  **  Rebel-hunting**  was  the 
term  adopted  by  the  ruffians  of  the  Britbh  army  to  designate  their 
bloody  occupation. 

To  complete  the  work  of  extermination,  the  duke  Issued  a  prodama* 
tion,  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death,  by  hanging,  against  every 
person  who  should  harbour  the  insurgents,  and  a  similar  fiUe  was  de- 
clared to  await  such  as  should  conceal  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  themi  or  should  not  immediately  deliver  up  to 

*  H«w  tu  unj  rtmonitniMt  on  the  part  of  tlia  prtfMont  wosid  Iwvo  boM  ailtiidid  to 
mmj  bt  Jndf od  from  tlio  IbUowing  tUtoiiiait  t^**  Whan  lio  vMtod  London  in  the  end  of 
tlio  yoMT,  (1740,)  for  Um  purpoio  of  iettlinf  tho  aeeoanli  ho  hud  mn  with  the  lojral  High- 
land mOltlB,  he,  ao  wnal,  went  to  eourt.  The  king;  whoee  ear  had  be«i  offmded  with 
repeated  Mcoonta  of  the  oonduet  of  the  military,  thua  addremed  him  i-^  My  loid-prerf- 
dent,  yon  are  the  peiaon  1  meat  wlahed  to  aee.  Shocking  reporii  hafo  bean  dronlated  of 
the  barbarltiaa  oommitted  by  my  army  In  the  north ;  your  tordihlp  ii,  of  all  men,  the 
bertaUetoaatlffyme.'  •  I  wiah  to  Ood,' reined  the  prarident, « that  I  oonld,  eonaliU 
ently  with  tmth,  aanire  your  ni^eaty  that  inch  repoita  are  deatitato  of  foundatioa'  The 
king,  aa  waa  hit  eoatom,  tiimed  abruptly  away  from  the  prerfdent ;  whoae  aoeoant^  neit 
day,  were  paiaed  with  difllonlty;  and,  aa  report  eaya,  the  bahnoe,  which  waa  Immenm. 
nerer  folly  paid  np.*'.^AHtifaeobin  RevUm,  toL  sill.     Rmriew  of  Hornet  Hisiorv  of  tkt 
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persons  authorized  by  the  duke  to  receive  the  sBine>  aoy  property  or 
effects  in  their  possession  belonging  to  the  rebels.  In  compliance  with 
a  requisition  made  by  the  duke,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  about  the  end  of  May,  enjoined  the  ministers  of  the  different 
parishes  to  read  a  proclamation  from  the  pulpits,  in  which  they  them- 
selves, and  every  well  affected  person,  were  ordered  by  his  royal  high- 
ness to  use  every  exertion  to  discover  and  seize  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tives; and  to  &cilitate  their  discovery  and  apprehension,  the  dei^y  were 
required  to  furnish  lists  of  the  names  of  all  persons  in  their  respective 
parishes  who  had  had  any  share  in  the  insurrection.  Many  clergymen, 
including  those  of  Edinburgh,  with  feelings  of  humanity  and  independ- 
ence which  did  them  honour,  refused  to  read  this  proclamation,  or  to 
comply  with  the  order  requiring  them  to  give  in  the  names  of  such  of 
their  parishioners  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  The  government, 
equally  intent  with  its  sanguinary  general  upon  the  destruction  of  th<« 
unfortunate  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  offered  rewards  for  appre 
hending  such  of  the  fugitives  as  might  land  in  Ireland,  and  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  British  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  in  alliance  with 
Geoi^  II.,  to  seise  all  who  might  seek  refuge  in  the  territories  of  such 
powenu 

The  guilt  of  all  these  acts  of  bloodshed  and  nq>ine  has  been  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  single  fact  that  he  issued 
no  orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  enormities  which  were  daily  committed, 
almost  under  his  own  eyes,  and  with  his  perfect  knowledge,  seems  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  justify  the  charge.  .But  when  taken  in  connection  with 
his  sanguinary  order  not  to  make  prisoners,  the  proo&  of  his  criminality 
are  evident.  Though  the  foul  stain  of  wanton  cruelty  must  ever  attacli 
to  the  British  army  on  the  present  occasion,  from  the  commander  down 
to  the  private,  there  were  some  redeeming  exceptions  among  the  offi- 
cers, who  alleviated  the  sufferings,  and,  in  some  instances,  saved  the 
lives  of  the  devQted  Highlanders.  **  1  think  myself,"  says  Mr  Maxwell, 
**  bound  in  justice,  to  let  the  reader  know  that  there  were  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  army  officers  of  all  ranks,  whom  neither  the  prospect  of 
ingratiating  themselves  and  making  their  fortunes,  nor  the  contagion  of 
bad  example,  were  able  to  eormpt  Some  of  those  that  had  done  the 
government  the  most  essential  services  were  as  conspicuous  now  for  their 
humanity  as  formerly  for  their  courage  and  conduct.  It  might  be  in- 
discreet to  be  particular  at  present ;  but  their  names,  which  are  written 
with  indelible  characters  in  the  hearts  of  those  poor  people  that  owe  to 
them  the  preservation  of  their  being,  will  be  carefully  handed  down  to 
posterity.  They  are  already  known,  and  even,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
meet  with  the  applause  they  deserve  from  all  those  that  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  their  spedes." 

With  the  honourable  exceptions  here  alluded  to,  neither  the  duke  nor  the 
obsequious  slaves  of  his  tyrannical  wOl,  ever  appear  to  have  felt  the  least 
compunction  for  the  miseries  they  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  High- 


tanden.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  reveUed  amidst  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  they  spread  around ;  and  when  their  occupation  of 
^  rebel-hunting**  was  gone*  by  the  destruction  of  theur  victimsy  they  en- 
deaToured  to  relieve  the  eiuita  of  repose  by  ludicrous  and  indecent  di- 
versions. Horse  and  foot  races  were  instituted  by  the  royal  duke,  who 
did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  induce  the  women  of  the  camp 
to  ent^r  the  litis,  and  to  expose  themselves  in  a  way  at  which  decency 
revolts.*  This  species  of  amusement  produced  great  insubordination  in 
the  army,  for  the  soldiers  got  very '  fond  of  it,  and,  aobording  to  k 
volunteer,  most  of  them  had  horses,  which  they  bought  and  sold  with 
one  another  at  a  low  price,  and  on  which  they  rode  about  n^lecting 
their  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  publish 
an  order  to  part  with  them,  otherwise  they  were  all  to  be  shot  ^  I 
saw,**  continues  the  same  writer,  **  a  soldier  riding  on  one  of  these 
horses :  when  beiiig  met  by  a  comrade,  he  asked  him,  *  Tom,  what  hast 
thou  given  for  the  Galloway  ?'  Tom  answered,  *  half-a-crown.*  To 
which  the  other  replied  with  an  oath,  <  He  is  too  dear;  I  saw  a  better 
bought  for  eighteenpence.'  Notwithstanding  the  low  price,  the  vast 
quantities  of  cattle,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep»  and  goats,  taken  from 
the  rebels,  and  bought  up  by  the  lump  by  the  jockies  and  formers  from ' 
Yorkshire  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  came  to  a  great  deal  of  money, 
all  which  was  divided  amongst  the  men  that  brought  them  in,  who  were 
sent  out  in  parties  in  search  of  the  P^tender ;  and  they  frequently  came 
to  rebels*  houses  which  they  had  left,  as  their  owners  would  not  be  re- 
duced to  obedience*  These  our  soldiers  commonly  plundered  and 
burnt,  so  that  many'of  them  grew  rich  by  their  share  of  spbiL'*f 

When  the  seal  and  activity  of  the  ^nilltary  in  pursuing  the  leading 
fogitives  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  care  of  the  government  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  to  the  continent  on  the  others  are  considered,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  many  succeeded  in  their  attempts  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
the  earb  of  Cromarty  «tkd  Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  Madeod,  the 


*  A  letter  from  Fort  Avgnttdi^  dated  Jane  f7»  1740,  whieh  madetht  round  of  tho  pal»« 
lie  Jovmali  at  the  time,  thoa  deeorlbea  theee  paatlmea :— **  Laat  Wedneeday  the  dako  gavo 
two  priiee  to  tlie  aoMien  to  ran  heata  for  on  baro-bocked  OaUowaya  taken  from  tho  reh- 
eb ;  when  eight  otAiled  for  the  flrat,  and  ten  for  the  aeoood  priae.  Theee  OaUowaya  are 
liiUe  larger  than  a  good  tap^  and  there  waa  exoeiknt  aport  Teaterdaj  hie  royal  hlghneea 
gave  m  ftne  Holland  amock  to  the  aoldiera*  wlrea  to  be  ran  for  en  theee  OaUowayi^  alao 
baro-baoked,  and  riding  with  their  Umba  on  omIi  aide  of  the  horao  like  man.  Eight 
aUurted,  and  there  were  three  of  the  Aneet  heata  eror  eeen.  The  priae  waa  won,  with 
great  dlAcolty,  by  one  of  the  OM  BuiPa  ladlea.  In  the  evening^  Genoral  Hawioy  and. 
Colonel  Howard  ran  a  mateh  for  twenty  gulneee  en  two  of  the  abore  ahaltiee;  which 
Oonoral  Hawley  won  by  about  fear  Inchee." 

t  Ray,  p.  878.  Thla  Ignorant  party  writer,  who  had  no  Idea  of  the  aabllme  in  nature^ 
ooald  not  endure  the  grandoar  of  the  mountain  eoenery,  the  eight  of  whleh,  ha  eay%  wae 
'*  auffident  to  give  a  well-bred  dog  tho  Toponr^  and  oooaaloned  numben  of  the  royal 
troope  to  foil  eick  daily,  ae  well  In  their  mlnda  ae  bodlea  1 1 1**  Whan  the  dnka  of  Cum- 
beriand  entered  InTerneta,  thla  follow,  leaving  hia  hone  In  charge  of  a  eenrant  glri,  fol- 
lowed two  unarmed  low  countrymen  Into  a  houae,  and  aabred  thom  In  cold  Uood^— tAMO- 
Wl»  IfMio/rt,  p.  t46  -  80S. 
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only  other  Jacobite  chiefs  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goyernmeni, 
were  the  marquia  of  Tullibardine«  Lords  Balmerino  and  Lovat,  and 
'  Secretary  Murray.  The  marquis  being  unable  from  the  bad  state  of  hi* 
health,  to  bear  the  fiUigue  of  running  from  covert  to  covert,  surrendered 
himself,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  to  a  Dumbartonshire  gentle* 
man,  who  committed  him  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton ;  and  Lord  Bal- 
merino»  by  the  advice  of  Mr  Grant,  younger  of  Rothiemurcus,  most 
unwisely  delivered  himself  up  at  Inverness,  two  days  after  the  battle  ci 
Culloden.  After  having  the  mortification  of  witnessing,  from  the  summit 
of  a  high  mountain,  th^  conflagration  of  his  seat  of  Castle  Downie  by  the 
king's  troops.  Lord  Lovat  took  reftige  in  the  western  parts  of  Inver* 
uess-shire,  and  finally  concealed  himself  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  which 
grew  on  a  small  isUnd  in  Loch  Morar,  where  he  was  apprehended  eariy 
in  June  by  a  party  from  the  Pomace  sloop  of  war.  When  discovered 
he  was  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket;  and,  though  he  had  between  five  and 
six  hundred  guineas  in  his  pocket,  had  been  obliged  to  live  twelve  days 
in  his  miserable  retreat  on  oatmeal  and  water.  Being  unable,  from  his 
great  age  and  infirmity,  to  ride,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  royal 
camp  at  Fort  Augustus.  Secretary  Murray  contrived  to  escape  firom 
the  Highlands,  and  sought  for  safety  in  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr  Hunter  of  Polmood,  in  Peeblesshire ;  but  information  having  been 
given  of  his  retreat,  he  was  apprehended  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  by  a  party  of  St  George's  dragoons,  carried 
to  Edinburgh,  and  committed  the  same  evening  a  dose  prisoner  to  the 
castle. 

Macdonald  of  Barisdale  and  his  son  were  also  taken  prisoners,  but 
were  almost  immediately  set  at  liberty.  That  a  mum  who  had  taken 
such  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  as  Barisdale  did,  should  have 
been  liberated  unconditionally,  b  very  improbable ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  that  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  to  apprehend 
the  prince,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  So  strong 
were  the  suspicions  of  Charies  and  his  friends  of  Barisdale*ii  treachery, 
that  when  Colonel  Warren  arrived  in  the  West  Highlands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  Charles  to  France,  he  actually  seized  Barisdale 
and  his  son,  and  carried  them  along  with  him  to  that  country  as  prison- 
ers. A  list  of  charges,  in  the  shape  of  interrogatories,  was  afterwards 
drawn  up  by  Charies  at  Paris,  to  each  of  which  Barisdale  was  required 
to  make  a  direct  and  particular  answer  in  writing ;  but  the  nature  of  his 
answers,  if  he  made  any,  is  not  known.  These  charges,  which  are  very 
specific,  amount  to  seven  in  number.  These  were,  1.  That  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Loudon  of  Charles's  i^proach  to 
Inverness,  and  advised  them  to  retire  from  the  town  for  their  own  safety. 
3.  That  he  had  viokted  the  bond  which  he  and  the  other  chie&  had  en- 
tered into  at  Muirlaggan,  by  surrendering  himself  to  the  enemy  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  rest  8.  That  after  receiving  a  protection,  he 
had  engaged  to  apprehend  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  deliver  him  up 
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to  the  enemy  within  m  limited  time.  4.  That  to  effect  his  pnrpoee  a 
party  of  military  had  been  placed  under  his  direction  5.  Tliat  he  had 
given  information  to  the  enemy  against  the  Chevalier  Lansy  and  another 
French  officer.  6.  That  he  had  hnposed  on  some  of  Glengary*s  people^ 
by  asscTfhig  that  that  chief  had  promised  to  deUver  them  ap  to  the  ene- 
my,  and  that  he  was  to  reoeive  thirty  pounds  sterling  of  premium  for  each 
gentleman  he  (Glengary)  should  put  into  their  hands.  7.  That  in  con- 
sequence of  this  false  infi>miation  on  the  part  of  Barisdale»  an  informa* 
tion  was  given  in  against  Glengary  by  these  gentlemen ;  and  his  letters 
ordering  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  prince  were  delivered  to  Lord 
Albemarle,  upon  which  information  Glengary  was  apprehended  and  all 
his  papers  seised.*  There  may  have  been  no  foundation  for  these  grave 
charges ;  but  well  or  ill  founded,  an  opinion  long  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands that  Barisdale  had  been  unbithfol. 

If  Glengary's  apprehension  proceeded  upon  the  information  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  own  dan,  they  must  have  had  better  grounds  for  tak- 
ing the  extraordinary  step  they  are  alleged  to  have  done,  than  the  mere 
assertion  of  Barisdale ;  but  the  charge  against  Glengary  seems  highly 
improbable*  as  it  is  scarcely  credible,  if,  as  stated,  they  had  letters  from 
him  in  their  possession  advising  them  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of 
CharleSf  while  he  himself  kept  back,  that  he  would  by  such  a  perfidious 
act  have  put  himself  in  their  power.  Glengary,  after  hb  apprehension, 
was  sent  to  London,  and,  along  with  the  other  chief  prisoners,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  suffered  a  long  and  tedious  confinement 
Young  Glengary  had  been  taken  up  some  months  previously  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  kept  a  dose  prisoner  for  twenty  months.f 

•  Vkto  Um  of  Umm  chsrgw  in  Englltli  and  Franeh  In  tht  Appendix,  with  tii«  ]«Ctat 
to  BuMolo  nqvlrlDg  on  aniwer,  taken  firom  tlie  original  dimnghta  in  Uie  Stoaii  Ar- 
chlTOiL  Alio  letter  ftom  Colonel  Warren  to  the  Che?aller  do  8l  George^  10th  October, 
17401  eopied  from  the  original  in  the  oame  eoUeotion. 

f  Shoitlj  after  hie  appraheniion  Tonng  Glengary  detpatehed  the  following  letter  to 
Parlei- 

"  Towaa  or  LoNooir,  /cm.  U,  1746  (1746. ) 
'<  DiAE  Sib, 

"  I  wai  anfortanately  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  I  am  at  a  very  great  expenie,  and  have  nothing  to  labflet  myself  with. 
TUe  is  beging  that  apon  rseet  yon  appby  to  Mr  Waten^  and  dsslre  him  to  esnd  me  era* 
dit  Ibr  Afty  ponnds  sterlings  and  In  doing  this  speedily  yon  singolariy  serve  and  obligi^ 
dear  Bbr^  yonr  most  hnmblo  ssr?anl^ 

**  MAOKaommLL,  younger  of  Glengaiy."    • 

'*  P.  8L— Mr  Waten  may  stals  the  above  earn  either  to  my  aoeoant,  or  to  Mr  Feifus's 
(the  Chevalier.)  Please  dirsci  yoar  answer  for  m$,  to  the  care  of  General  Williameon, 
at  the  Tower  of  London. 

"  Written  in  the  prsssucs  of  me, 

*  Tnoe.  fiUmon." 

The  above  letter  is  thas  addrosssd  t— 

**  A  Monsienr  Watters,  benqaier  a  Paris,  ftc,  pours  fairs  toilr  of  Momlear  Golden  an 
Coledge  des  Eosssois  me  Fosse  8t  Vidore,  Paris." 
Mr  Wateny  on  receipt  of  the  foregoing  letter,  sent  young  Glengary  a  bill  on  Londoa 


Notwithtfaihding  the  sanguinary  ferocity  with  which  Cumberland'a 
•oldiera  hunted  down  the  unfortmiate  iugitiTesi  the  lives  of  a  consider* 
able  number  of  those  who  were  taken  or  surrendered  themselves,  were 
sared  from  immediate  destruction  by  the  interference  of  a  few  humane 
persons,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exter- 
minating system  of  these  bloodhounds*  Though  they  thus  escaped  the 
merciless  sword  of  the  destroyer,  they  were  nevertheless  doomed  to  suf- 
fer the  most  extraordinary  privations.  '  After  having  been  cooped  up  in 
the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  north,  without  any  attention  to  their  wants, 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  huddled  together  in  the  holds  of  ships, 
where  they  were  condemned  unheeded  to  pine  away,  and  amidst  a  mass 
of  filth  and  corruption,  to  inhale  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  death.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  who  were  immured  for  eight  months 
in  the  hold  of  one  transport,  only  forty-nine  survived  the  cruel  treatment 
they  received.* 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  chiefe  of  the  insurrection  succeeded  in  efl^ect- 
ing  their  escape  to  the  continent  The  duke  of  Perth,  Lord  John 
Drummond,  Lords  Elcho  and  Naime,  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  and 
others,  iembarked  at  Lochnanuagh,  on  board  one  of  the  French  ships 
which  arrived  on  the  western  coast  about  the  end  of  April.  The  duke 
of  Perth,  who  had  been  long  in  bad  health,  died  on  the  voyage.  An- 
other party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  persons,  including  Lords  Pitsligo  and 
Ogilvy,  and  Hunter  of  Bumside,  after  skulking  some  time  in  Buchan, 
got  a  vessel  which  conveyed  them  to  Beigen  in  Norway.  The  British 
consul  applied  to  the  governor  to  have  them  secured,  but  he  disregarded 
the  application,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  Sweden.  Stewart  of  Ard- 
shiel,  and  General  O'SuUivan  also  succeeded  in  reaching  France.    Old 


Ibr  Um  MB  raqulrad.  In  th«  pMtseripl  of  a  letter,  daUd  Slit  January,  1746;  to  floonUry 
Edgar,  Mr  Waten  Myii  -  Since  the  above  Mr  Gordon  brought  me  the  Indoeed  letter 
from  Mr  Maekdonell,  yoonger  of  Olengaiy ;  the  oooaiion  le  eo  preitlng  and  feeling,  that, 
withouft  oonmltlng  any  body,  I  gave  him  a  bill  in  fiiTour  of  Mr  Maclcdonell  for  £50 
•terlingt  payaMe  at  eight  in  London ;  wiU  wait  to  know  how  to  place  it" 

The  originBle  of  theee  letten  are  in  the  pooMMion  of  hie  Mi^y. 

*  Jaoobite  Memoiri,  p.  80a  William  Jack,  one  of  the  prieonen^  in  a  letter  to  hii 
IHende  in  Elgin  (Memoln,  pi  ttO),  eaya,  that  the  eaiton  need  to  amuee  themeelTei  by 
hoisting  the  piieonen  op  to  the  yanl-arm  and  dropping  them  Into  the  eea,  and  that  they 
would  tie  them  to  the  matt  and  flog  them ;  that  for  seveial  months  they  had  no  bed* 
clothee,  and  that  they  used  to  dig  holes  among  the  ship's  ballasl,  consisting  of  black  eaith 
and  sinall  stone^  to  keep  themeelTes  warm.  John  FarqnharMn  of  Aldleiig,  himeelf  a 
prisoner,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Foitei^  published  among  the  Foibee  pepers^  gives 
an  appaUIng  deeoription  of  the  mlserlee  of  his  fellow-prlsoneit  on  their  voyage  from  In- 
verness to  London.  Hemya,  that  fh»m  hunger,  bad  usage,  and  exposurs  **  to  all  wea* 
thers,  they  were  seised  with  a  kind  of  plague  which  carried  them  off  by  domns ;"  and  that 
**  a  good  many  of  those  who  would  have  outlived  their  skknesi^  were  wantonly  murdered 
by  the  sailon»  by  dipping  them  in  the  sea  in  the  crisie  of  their  fevers.**  After  arriving 
in  the  Thames,  the  common  prieoners  were  put  Into  Tilbuiy  Fort,  and  would  have  pe- 
rished for  want  had  not  some  humane  people  supported  them.  The  oflksera  were 
raarebed  rank  and  Ale  to  Southwark  Jafl  amid  the  hootinp  of  a  tumuliuous  mob,  who 
leaded  them  with  ecomful  eplihets,  and  assailed  them  with  brickbats,  stones,  and  other 
mitiiliff   ' 
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Glmbnckpt,  altrr  being  liunted  fram  pisce  to  place,  oludi^  hia  puraum 
by  aMuroing  tlie  garb  of  a  beggar,  and  allowing  his  beard  to  groir.  In 
tbe  month  at  November  he  eacaped  to  Norway  in  a  Swedish  Teasel.* 
Lord  Grarge  Morra^  remained  in  concealment  in  Scotland  till  the 
month  of  December,  when,  after  paying  a  private  visit  to  his  friends  at 
Exlinburgh,  he  took  shipping  at  Anstruther  in  tlie  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
rcnclied  Holland  in  sarety. 

■  A  cnrloin  and  Inlsmting  lMl«r  of  Glenbockei  lo  Sveretary  EHfar,  dnled  Slil 
AoKiDl,  1747.  I'tIxr  ■>■  ■rvnuiit  or  hli  wiu<ikrli>p  and  ocap^  ^i\\  ba  fomid  In  Uw 
ApiKndiL      TIm  Miidnal,  Inm  which  Itai  oofy  nt*  (akin,  ii  In  Uw  jiiMiiiiiiiii  ot  Ut 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ChailM  lMT8f  Benbeeula— Lands  in  th«  iiland  of  Glast— Deipatchaa  Madeod  to  Slor- 
noway— Learas  Glaas.  and  lands  in  Harrfs^Ooes  to  Arynlsb— Commotions  In  Stor- 
noway— reaches  Iflhirt— Ketimis  to  Glass  and  Benbeeula— Lands  in  South  Uist— 
Resides  at  Coradale— LeaTes  Uist»  and  arrives  in  Ouia—Kelums  to  South  Uisl— 
Meets  Miss  Flora  Maodonald— Voyage  to  Skyo— ArriTos  at  Mugntot — Goes  to  Kiiigs- 
burgh^hotts^— Arrives  at  Portree— Goee  lo  the  islaud  of  Raasay— Returns  to  Skye— 
Goes  to  EUagol- Intsrvlew  with  the  laird  of  Mackinnon,  with  whom  he  proceeds  to 
the  mainland— Arrives  In  Loch  Nevis— Arrest  of  Kingsburgh,  Malcolm  Madeod,  and 
Flora  Maodonald. 

Thb  Storm  which  drove  Charles  with  such  rapidity  upon  the  distant 
shores  of  Benbeeula^  continued  for  fourteen  hours  after  he  had  landed. 
Accommodating  himself  to  the  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  manifested  no  symptoms  of  dejection  at  his  reverse  of  fortune,  par- 
took cheerfully  along  with  his  companions  of  the  homely  fare  before 
him,  and  with  an  old  sail  for  a  bed,  reposed  upon  the  floor  of  his  lowly 
dwelling.  In  Benbeeula  the  prince  was  visited  by  old  Clanranald,  to 
whom  the  island  belonged  ;  and  having  afterwards  had  an  interview  in 
South  Uist  with  Boisdale,  Chinranald's  brother,  Charles  was  advised  by 
him  to  proceed  to  Stomoway,  the  principal  seaport  in  the  island  of 
Lewis,  and  there  give  out  that  he  and  hb  company  were  the  crew  of  a 
merchant  ship  belonging  to  the  Orkneys,  which  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  isle  of  Tirey,  and  under  the  pretence  of  returning  home,  hire  a 
vessel  for  that  purpose,  and  escape  to  France.*  Accordingly,  after 
passing  two  days  in  Benbeeula*  Charles  and  his  party  set  sail  for  Stor- 
noway  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April;  but  in  consequence  of  a  strong  gale 
of  wind  from  the  south-west,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  next  morning 
at  the  small  isle  of  Scalpay  or  Ghiss,  near  Harris,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Benbeeula  and  Stomoway.  They  landed  about  two  hours  before 
daybreak,  and  were  conducted  by  Donald  Madeod  to  the  house  of  Don- 
ald Campbell,  a  farmer,  known  to  Macleod,  to  whom  they  were  introduced 
as  merchants  shipwrecked  on  their  voyage  to  the  Orkneys.  The  prince 
and  O'SuUivan  took  the  name  of  Sinclair,  and  the  latter  passed  off  as 
Charles'  fiuher.    The  whole  party  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Camp- 
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belly  who  lent  Madeod  a  boat  with  which  he  proceeded  next  dajt  the 
first  of  May,  to  Stomoway  to  hire  a  yessel,  leaving  Charles  and  his 
friends  behind. 

HaTing  succeeded  in  hiring  a  small  yessel  of  forty  tons,  Madeod  sent 
an  express  to  Charles  announcing  his  snooess,  and  requesting  him  to 
proceed  to  Stomoway.  This  message  was  received  on  the  third  of 
May,  and  the  prince  left  the  isle  of  Gbus  next  day  ;  but  the  wind  prov- 
ing contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  land  in  Loch  Seaforth,  in  the  bland  of 
Lewis,  a  considerable  distance  from  Stomoway.  Here  Allan  Maedon- 
ald  took  his  leave.  Accompanied  by  O'SuUivan,  O'Neil,  and  his  guide, 
Charles  set  out  on  ibot  for  Stomoway,  over  a  wild  and  trackless  waste, 
in  a  very  dark  and  rainy  night.  The  guide  lost  his  way,  and  the  party 
did  not  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Stomoway  tili  next  day  at  noon. 
This  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  was  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
as  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day  prevented  Charles  from  entering  the 
town,  where  he  might  have  been  setxed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  having  re- 
ceived information  from  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  South  Uist,  that  the 
prince  had  landed  in  Lewis  with  five  hundred  men,  with  a  design  of  burn- 
ing their  town,  carrying  off  their  cattle,  and  forcing  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  France,  afterwards  rose  in  arms  to  oppose  him.  Charles  stopped 
at  the  Point  of  Arynish,  about  half  a  mile  from  Stomoway,  and  sent  in  the 
guide  to  acquaint  Madeod  of  his  arrival,  and  to  bring  out  some  re- 
fi^hment,  as  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  had  been  eighteen  hours  with- 
out food.  Donald  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot  with  some  brandy, 
bread,  and  cheese,  and  found  Charles  and  hb  two  companions  standing 
3n  a  moor  extremely  fotigued  and  aQ  wet  to  the  skin.  Dondd  then 
took  them  to  the  house  of  Mrs  Mackensie  of  Kildun,  at  Arynbh,  where 
the  prince  went  to  bed.  Returning  to  Stomoway,  Madeod  was  quite 
amaxed  to  find  the  town  in  commotion,  and  above  two  hundred -men 
under  arms.  Unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  thb  sudden  rising, 
Donald  went  directly  into  the  room  where  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
upon  them  the  rank  of  officers  had  assembled,  and  inquired  the  cause  of 
such  a  strange  proceeding.  He  was  instandy  assailed  with  abuse  by 
every  person  presents  they  informed  him  of  the  intdligence  they  had 
received  from  Ubt  of  Charles's  landing,  and  of  hb  alleged  intentions, 
and  they  accused  Madeod  as  the  cause  of  the  oilamity  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  Unable  to  deny  the  iact  of  Charies's  arrival  in  Lewis, 
Madeod  at  once  admittedit,  and  to  allay  thdr  fears  he  informed  them, 
that  so  for  from  having  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  along  with  him,  as 
represented,  he  was  attended  by  two  companions  only ;  **  and  yet,**  said 
Donald  with  an  air  of  defiance,  **  let  me  tdl  you  fiurther,  gentlemen,  it 
Seaforth  himsdf  were  hen,  by  6—-  he  durst  not  put  a  hand  to  the 
prince's  breast  !*  The  gentlemen  present  then  declared  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  do  the  prince  the  least  harm,  and  the  only  thing  they  re* 
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quired  of  him  was  to  leave  the  island.  Donald  offered  instantly  to 
comply,  and  requested  them  to  give  him  a  pilot,  but  th^y  refused ;  and 
although  he  offered  the  most  liberal  payment  he  could  not  obtain  one». 
Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  being  privy  to  the  prince's  escape,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  hired,  either  suspecting  the  object, 
or  let,  as  is  supposed,  into  the  secret  by  Madeod,  refosed  to  implement 
his  bargain.* 

Returning  to  the  prince^  Madeod  informed  him  of  these  disagree- 
able occurrences.  A  proposal  was  made  to  fly  to  the  moors ;  but  Charies, 
thinking  that  such  a  step  would  encourage  his  enemies  to  pursue,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  at  Kildun.  Here  the  party  killed  a  cow, 
for  which  the  lady  refused  payinent,  but  being  pressed  by  Madeod 
she  at  last  took  the  money.  Edward  Burke  performed  the  duties  of 
cook ;  but  the  prince,  on  the  present  occasion,  superintended  the  cu- 
linary department,  and  with  his  own  hands  prepared  a  cake  of  oat- 
meal, mixed  with  the  brains  of  the  cow,  and  baked  it  upon  a  stone  be- 
fore the  fire.  At  daybreak  next  morning  the  party  left  the  island,  ear- 
rying  along  with  them  a  small  stock  of  beef,  two  pecl^  of  meal,  and 
abundance  of  brandy  and  sugar.  At  this  time  the  prince,  O'Sullivan, 
and  O'Neil  had  only  six  shirts  amongst  them,  and  being  often  drenched 
with  rain,  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  take  off  the  wet  ones  before 
the  others  were  half  dry.  Conceiving  that  he  would  be  more  secure  on 
the  mainland  than  among  the  islands,  Charles  resolved  to  return  thither, 
and  ordered  the  boatmen  to  carry  him  to  BoUein  in  Kintail ;  but  they 
reAised  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  which  they  considered 
dangerous  in  an  open  boat.  They,  therefore,  proceeded  southwards 
along  the  coast ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  for  when  ihey  observed 
two  large  vessels  at  a  distance  sailing  northwardsi  and  making  towards 
them.  To  avoid  these  ships  they  put  into  the  small  isle  called  Euin; 
or  Iffurt,  near  Harris,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Glass. 
On  landing  the  prince  and  his  attendants  went  to  the  summit  of  a  lit- 
tle hill  to  observe  the  ships.  Charles  thought  they  were  French,  but- 
hb  companions  considered  them  English.  He  was  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  foot,  but  the  boatmen  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  out 
and  reconnoitre  them.  It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  two  frigates 
from  Nantz,  which  arrived  in  Lochnanuagh  the  day  after  Charles's 
departure  horn  that  place,  and  having  landed  the  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition  they  had  brought  over  for  his  service,  were  returning  to 
Franccf 

The  little  island  on  which  Charles  now  was,  was  inhabited  by  a  fow 
fishermen,  who,  imagining  the  prince's  boat  to  be  a  press-boat  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  ships  of  war,  ran  away  to  conceal  themselves,  leaving 
their  fish  behind.  Charles  and  his  party  fored  upon  some  of  the  fish 
which  they  found  drying  upon  the  beach.    Unwilling  to  deprive  the 
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poor  fishermen  of  any  part  of  their  hard-earned  spoils  without  an  equi- 
valent, the  prince  was  about  layjng  down  some  money  on  the  place 
from  which  the  fish  were  taken  ;  but  on  one  of  his  followers  represent- 
ing to  him  that  by  doing  so  the  fishermen  might  suppose  that  some  per- 
son of  note  had  yisited  the  island,  and  that  such  an  idea  might  lead  to 
bad  consequences,  he  desisted.  Charlearemained.in  this  desolate  island 
four  days,  during  all  which  time  he  and  his  party  lay  in  a  wretched 
hut,  resembling  a  hog-sty,  and  so  wretchedly  roofed  that  they  wer^ 
obliged  to  spread  the  boat's  sail  over  the  top  ,of  it.  They  lay  upon  the 
bare  floor,  without  any  covering,  and  to  prevent  surprise,  kept  watch 
by  turns. 

'  ResolTing  to  return  to  Gbus  to  pay  Donald  Campbell  a  yisit,  Charles 
left  the  little  island  of  IffUrt  on  the -tenth  of  May,  and  coursed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Long  Island  till  he  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Glass.  Under- 
standing that  Campbell  had  absconded,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  be  seized  for  having  entertained  the  prince,— «  rumour  to  that 
eflfeot  having  got  abroad,^he  prhice  UA  Gbus  the  same  day.  There 
being' no  wbd,  the  boatmen  were  obliged  to  row  all  night;  but  about 
daybreak,  the  wind  began  to  rise,  ana  ^hoisting  saO,  they  scudded  along, 
the  coast  of  Harris.  Having ;  no  ^resh  •  water  6n  board,  they  were 
forced,  froin  lack  of  other  provisions,  to  use  oatmeal  made  up  with  salt 
water,  of  which  Charles  partook  heartily.  Thn  saltwater  drammaeh^  as 
this  extraordinary  preparation  was  iealled,  was  qualified  with  a  dram  of 
brandy,  which  the  prince  distributed  fH>m  a  bottle  he  held  in  his  hand. 
In  coursing  along  Harris,  Charles,  wkile  crossing  the  mouth  of  Fins- 
bay,  espied  a  ship  of  war, '  oomniaiided  by  Captain  Ferguson,  lymg  in 
the. bay,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  musket  shots,  which  immediately 
gave  them  chase.  The  ship  followed/ them  three  leagues;  but  they 
escaped  among  the  rocks  at  the  point  of  :Rpudil  in  the  Harris.  They 
then  kept  dose  to  the  shore,  and  in  passing  along  the  coast  of  North 
:  Uist  were  observed  by  another  war  vessel,  which  was  lying  in  Loch- 
maddy,  which  also  gave  them  chase.  .Charts  reached  Benbecula  after 
ik'retj  close  pursuit,  and  had  scarcely  landed  when. a  storm  arose, 
which' drove  *the  vessels  which  pursued  him  off*  the  coast  Afler  this 
esci4[>e»'VC)iarles  could  not  help  remarking,  that  Providence  .^would  not 
permit,  him  .to  be  takui  at  this  time.  / '  „"  '^\' .  , »  ' 
'It  being  low  water  when  Charles  landed  in  Benbecula,.  one  of  the 
boatmen  went  among  the  rocks  in  quest  of .  shell-fish,  and  found  a  crab, 
which  he  held  up  ip  the  prince  with  an  expression ,  of  joy.'.  Taking  up 
a  pail'Which  lay  in  the  boat,  Charles^immediate|y  proceeded  tp  the  spot 
where  the  boatman  st90^,\and/iii  conjunction  with  him,  soon ; filled  the 
pail  with  erabsJ'  'The  parly  then  prjDceeded, to.a.smah  hut  which  lay  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles.f''CharWct4i1ed  ijie^^^^ 
sistedon  relieving  him  of;  bui;C)iar(e8  refiised  to  part.with;it,  observing 
that  he  and  the  rest  of.  the'  company  might  carry  the  baggage.  The 
door  of  the  hovel  was  so  low,  that  the  party  could  only  enter  by  creep- 
in.  2  N 
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iDg  in  on  their  hands  and  knees;  bot  to  make  the  entry  easier  for  the 
prince,  Burke  dug  away  part  of  the  ground,  and  put  heather  below  the 
prince's  knees*  From  this  homely  residence,  Charles  sent  a  message  to 
old  Clanranald,  acquainting  him  of  his  return  to  Benbecula,  and  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  beset  Clanranald  repaired  without  delay 
to  the  hut,  and  promised  Charles  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 
enable  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Lady  Clanranald,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  Charles  half-a-dozen  of  shirts,  some  shoes  and  stockings,  a  supply 
of  wine  and  brandy,  and  other  articles,  to  make  his  situation  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  admit  of.  After  passing  several  days 
in  this  miserable  habitation,  Charles,  by  the  advice  of  CUnranald,  re- 
moved to  South  Uist,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  the  hill  of  Coradale, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  was  considered  a  more  secure  place 
of  retreat. 

When  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Benbecula,  Charles  despatched  Donald 
Madeod  in  Campbell's  boat,  which  he  still  retained,  to  the  mainland, 
with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Secretary  Murray,  desiring  to  know  how 
affidrs  stood,  and  requesting  that  a  supply  of  cash  and  brandy  might  be 
sent  to  him.  Donald  met  Lochiel  and  Murray  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Arkaig ;  but  Murray,  from  whom  he  was  desired  to  obtain  the  money, 
informed  him  that  he  had  none  to  spare,  having  only  sixty  louis-d'ora, 
which  he  meant  to  keep  for  his  own  necessities.  Donald  received  let- 
ten  from  Lochiel  and  Murray  to  the  prince,  and,  having  found  the 
means,  he  purchased  two  ankers  of  brandy,  at  a  guinea  each,  for  the 
use  of  the  prince,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  prince  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  days.* 

On  his  return  he  found  the  prince  in  a  more  comfortable  dwelling 
than  that  In  which  he  had  left  him.  He  had  removed  to  South  Uist 
on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  one  of  Clanran* 
aid's  tenants,  situated  upon  Coradale.  The  house  not  being  water- 
tight, two  cow-hides  were  placed  upon  four  sticks  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  falling  upon  him  when  asleep.  The  house  in  which  the  prince 
lodged  was  called  the  Forest-house  of  Glencoradale,  and  though  the  si- 
tuation was  remote,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  securing  a  re- 
treat either  to  the  hills  or  to  the  sea,  according  to  circumstances.  There 
being  abundance  of  game  in  the  island,  the  prince  occupied  himself 
almost  daily  in  his  fovourite  amusements  of  hunting  and  shooting.  His 
dexterity  in  shooting  birds  upon  the  wing  was  particularly  remarked. 
To  vary  hb  recreation,  he  frequently  went  down  to  the  sea-shore^  and, 
going  on  board  a  small  boat,  caught,  with  hand-lines,  some  small  fishes, 
called  lyths  by  the  inhabitants.  Clanranald  and  his  lady  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  render  his  situation  agreeable ;  and  Ckinranaid 
placed  twelve  able  men  at  his  disposal  to  serve  as  guides  through  the 
island,  and  to  execute  any  orders  Charles  might  give  them. 
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While  Charles  was  thus  passing  his  time  in  South  Uist,  his  situation 
every  day  was  becoming  more  and  more  critical.  The  Long  island  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  cutters,  sloops  of  war,  and  fngates.  Up- 
wards of  fifteen  hundred  militia  and  Bome  regular  troops  were  landed  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  a  guard  was  posted  at  every  ferry  in 
the  archipelago  to  prevent  any  person  from  getting  out  of  it  without  a 
passport  Charles  was  made  aware  of  his  danger;  but  he  declined  to 
leave  the  Long  island  till  he  should  receive  some  farther  intelligence, 
whidi  Clanranald  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  crossing  over  to  the  main- 
land. At  length  the  peril  of  Charles  became  so  Imminent,  thai  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  an  escape*  He  had  already  spent  three  weeks 
in  South  Uist ;  and  though  his  residence  was  known  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  were  probably  aware  of  the  splendid  re- 
ward which  had  been  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  yet  such  was  the 
fidelity  of  these  poor  people,  that  not  one  of  them  betrayed  their  trust, 
by  giving  notice  to  the  emissaries  of  the  government  of  the  place  of 
his  concealment  He  lived  in  comparative  security  in  South  Ubt  till 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a 
body  of  militia  in  the  island  of  Eriska,  which  lies  between  Barra  and 
South  Uist,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  shift  his  quarters.  He 
accordingly  left  South  Uist  in  Campbeirs  boat  with  his  four  companions, 
on  the  fourteenth  of' June,  and  landed  in  the  small  isle  of  Ouia  or  Fo- 
vaya,  between  South  Uist  and  Benbecula,  in  which  he  remained  four 
nights;  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the  prince,  O'Neil  and  Burke,  went  to 
Rossinish,  leaving  O'Sullivan  and  Macleod  in  Ouia.  Charles  passed  two 
nights  at  Rossinish ;  but  receiving  information  that  some  militia  were 
approaching  Benbecula,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Coradale.  O'Sulli- 
van and  Macleod  anticipated  Charles's  design  by  bringing  the  boat  to 
Rossinish  during  the  night,  and  having  set  sail,  they  encountered  a  vio* 
lent  storm,  accompanied  with  a  heavy  rain,  which  forced  them  to  land 
upon  the  rock  called  AchkirBide-allich,  at  Uishinish  Point,  in  a  cleft  of 
which  they  took  up  their  quarters.  At  night,  finding  their  enemies 
within  two  miles  of  them,  they  sailed  again,  and  arrived  safely  at  a 
place  called  Celiestiella,  whence  they  steered  towards  Loch  Boisdale ; 
but,  observing  a  boat  in  their  way,  they  returned  to  the  former  place, 
where  they  passed  the  night  They  proceeded  to  Loch  Boisdale  next 
day,  where  they  were  informed  that  Boisdale  had  been  made  a  prisoner, 
a  circumstance  which  perplexed  Charles  exceedingly,  as  Boisdale,  from 
his  perfoct  knowledge  of  the  different  places  of  concealment  in  the  Long 
bland,  was  the  chief  person  on  whom  he  relied  for  directions  in  his  va- 
rious movements.  Charles  skulked  some  days  about  Loch  Boisdale, 
where  he  and  his  attendants  received  occasional  supplies  of  food  from 
Lady  Boisdale.* 

During  the  time  the  prince  remained  in  Loch  Boisdale,  he  was  kept 

*  Gtnulne  and  Tnie  Jourtml,  p.  IS. 
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in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  the  ve«belii  of  war  vhich  horered  off 
the  coast  of  Soath  Uist  At  one  time  no  less  than  fifteen  sail  were  in 
sight ;  and  two  of  them  having  entered  the  Looh,  Charies  and  his  com- 
panions abandoned  their  boat»  and  fled  to  the  mountains.  The  vessels 
having  gone  out  to  sea»  Charles  and  his  party  returned  to  the  boat,  in 
which  they  had  left  a  small  stock  of  provbions ;  and  having  taken  out 
the  sails  for  the  purpose  of  covering  them»  they  lay  in  the  fields  two 
nights  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loch.  Remoring  the  third  night  &rthei 
up  the  inlet,  they  passed  two  other  nights  in  the  same  way,  suffering  all 
the  time  the  greatest  privations.  Hitherto  the  military  had  not  visited 
South  Uist ;  but  information  was  brought  on  the  last  of  these  days  to 
Charles,  that  a  party,  under  Captain  Caroline  Scott,  an  officer  celebrat- 
ed, along  with  General  Hawley,  Miyor  Lockhart,  and  others,  for  his 
cmelties,  had  just  landed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  five  hundred  regu- 
lars and  militia,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place  where  Charies  then 
was*  On  receiving  thb  alarming  intelligence,  Charles  instantly  resolved 
to  separate  his  party ;  and  leaving  O^Sullivan,  Macleod  and  Burke,  with 
the  boatmen,  to  shift  for  themselves,  he  and  O'Neil  went  off  to  the  moun-  , 
tains,  caitying  only  two  shirts  along  with  them.  The  fiiithfol  Macleod 
was  so  affected  at  parting  that  he  shed  tears.* 

•  O'Nairi,  Burke>i,  and  Madeod«s  Namtivw.  Macleod  wat  taken  priaoner  m  few 
days  anentarda  In  Benbaculay  by  Lieutenant  Allan  Maodonald  of  Knocht  In  Staafte,  In 
the  liland  of  Skje.  He  waa  put  on  board  the  Fumaoe^  and  brought  down  to  the  ca- 
bin belbra  General  Campbell,  who  examined  him  moat  minutely.  The  geneni  aaked 
him  If  he  had  been  along  with  the  Pretender?  '•  Tea,"  mid  Donald,  •'  1  waa  along 
with  that  young  gentleman,  and  I  winna  deny  It*'  *  I>o  you  know,**  aald  the  ganeral, 
**  what  money  waa  upon  that  gentleman's  head?  No  lem  a  ium  than  thlity  thouaand 
poanda  sterling,  which  would  have  made  you  and  your  flunlly  happy  for  OTer."  '*  What 
then  ?"  replied  Donald,  *«  what  though  I  had  gotten  It?  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  It  for 
two  days.  Conscience  would  have  goUen  the  better  of  me ;  and  although  1  could  have 
gotten  all  EngUmd  and  Borthind  for  my  pains,  I  would  not  have  allowed  a  hair  of  hla 
body  to  be  touched  If  I  could  hinder  It,  since  he  threw  himself  upon  my  care.**  CampbeQ 
obeerred  that  he  could  not  much  blame  him.  Donald  was  sent  to  Lcodon,  but  released 
on  10th  June,  1717.  When  he  ani? ed  in  Leith  finom  London,  on  his  return  to  Skyi^ 
he  had  no  money  to  carry  him  thither ;  but  his  wants  were  supplied  by  the  Re?.  Eobett 
(afterwards  bishop)  Forbes^  an  episcopal  clergyman  In  Leith,  who  eet  a  subscription  on 
foot  In  that  town,  and  In  Edlnbuig h,  *•  to  make  out,"  as  the  bishop  sayi^  ^  for  honest 
Palinurua,  If  poaslble^*  a  pound  sterlii«,  for  every  week  he  had  eenred  the  prince  In  dis- 
tress; and,**  oontinuea  the  worthy  bishop,  **  I  thank  Ood  I  was  so  happy  as  to  aoDompUsh 
my  design  directly."  In  admowledgment  of  his  Sdelity,  Donald  waa  prssented  by 
Mr  John  Walklnshaw  of  London,  with  a  large  sOvel'taufr-box,  handsomely  chased,  and 
doubly  gilt  in  the  inside.  Upon  the  lid  of  this  box  there  was  the  representation  of  an 
eight-oared  boat,  with  Donald  at  the  helm,  and  the  eight  rowers  making  their  way  through 
a  very  rough  and  tempestuous  sea.  The  Long  Island  Is  seen  in  the  distance  upon  one  of 
the  extremltiee  of  the  lid,  and  the  boat  appears  to  be  Just  steering  Into  Roariniah,the  point 
of  BenbecuU  when  Charles  lauded  after  leafing  Lochnanuagh.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  lid  then  was  a  landscape  of  the  end  of  the  Isle  of  fikyOp  as  it  appears  opposite  to  the 
Long  Island,  on  which  the  sites  of  Dunvegan  and  OualUigill  an  marked  The  douda 
wen  roprssented  as  heavy  and  lowering;  and  the  rain  desoending ;  and  above  the  donds, 
i  «.  near  the  hinge, the  following  motto  was  engraved  i—"  Olim  hac  memlnlsse  Juvablt. 
Aprilis  SOto^  1740."  Upon  the  bottoni,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  lid,  was  thb  inscrip- 
Uon«— *•  Quid  Neptune,  paras?  Falls  agltamur  iniquls."  The  following  words  wero 
engraved  on  Ihe  bottom  of  the  box :— «  Donald  Madcod  of  Gualtergill,  In  the  Isle  of 
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,  Beset  with  dangers  on  .eyeiy  handi  Charles  and  his  companion  di- 
rected their  steps  towards  Benbecula,  and,  about  midnight,  came  to  a 
hat  bto  which  0*Neil  entered.  Providentially  for  Charles,  0*NeiI  here 
found  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  with  whom  he  had  got  lately  acquainted 
at  Ormadade,  the  seat  of  Clanranald,  in  Benbecula,  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  chief,  whose  kinswoman  she  was*  This  lady,  whose  memory  will 
ever  be  held  in  esteem  by  posterity,  for  her  generous  and  noble  disin- 
terestedness in  rescuing  the  prince  from  the  imminent  perils  which  sur- 
rounded him,  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton,  hi  the  island 
of  South  Uist  Her  lather  left  her  an  orphan  when  only  a  year  old, 
and  her  mother  had  married  Macdonald  of  Armadale,  in  the  isle  of 
Skye,  who  commanded  one  of  the  militia  companies  raised  in  that  island 
by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  was  now  in  South  Uist  at  the  head 
of  his  corps.  Miss  Macdonald  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of 
the  middle  size,  and  to  the  attractions  of  a  handsome  figure  and  great 
vivacity,  she  added  the  more  estimable  mental  qualities  of  good  sense, 
blandness  of  temper  and  humanity.  The  hut  in  which  O'Neil  now 
met  Miss  Macdonald  belonged  to  her  only  brother,  Angus  Macdonald 
of  Milton,  in  whose  family  she  then  resided. 

As  0*Neil  recollected  that  Miss  Macdonald  had  expressed,  in  his  pre- 
sence, an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  prince,  and  had  offered  to  do  any 
thing  in  her  power  to  protect  him,  it  occurred  to  O'Neil  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  she  might  render  an  essential  service  to  the  prince  i( 
after  dressing  him  in  female  attire,  she  would  pass  him  off  as  her  maid- 
servant, and  carry  him  to  Skye.  O'Neil  at  once  proposed  his  plan  to  the 
young  lady;  but  she  thought  it  fantastical  and  dangeroos,  and  at  first  po- 
sitively reftised  to  engage  in  it  As  parties  of  the  Macdonald,  Madeod, 
and  Campbell  militia  were  roaming  over  tlie  island  of  South  Uist  in 
quest  of  Charles ;  as  no  person  could  leave  the  island  without  a  pass- 
port ;  and  as  there  was  a  guard  posted  at  eveiy  ferry,  and  the  channel 
between  Uist  and  Skye  covered  with  ships  of  war,  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  attempt  appeared  evident.  Bent,  however,  upon  his 
plan,  O'Neil  was  resolved  to  try  what,  effect  Charles's  own  presence  would 
have  upon  the  young  lady  in  inducing  her  to  yield,  and  he  accordingly 
introduced  her  to  the  prince.  Miss  Macdo.nald  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  his  critical  and  forlorn  state,  that,  on  seeing  Charles,  she 
almost  instantly  consented  to  conduct  him  to  Skye.    She  describes  the 

Skj9f  thfl  iiidtliAil  Palhiunit,  vt.  OB,  1746."  Below  which  there  wae  a  repreeentitJen  of 
a  difre  with  sn  olive  braoeh  in  lie  blU.  Donald  never  pot  any  muff  Into  Ihla  box,  and 
when  aaked  thoeanae  by  Mr  Forbee,  he  evdafroed,  •'  Hnecehin  in  that  hot  t  Na,  the 
diet  a  pleUe  meeehJn  ihall  ever  go  into  It  Ull  the  King  be  reetored;  and  then,  I  tnut  in 
Ood,  111  go  to  London,  and  then  I  will  frait  neeehin  In  the  box,  and  go  to  the  Prinoe,  and 
■ay,  <  Sir,  will  yon  take  a  meeihin  out  o'  my  box  ?>  *'^/<MoWte  Mtmoiru 

Bnrke^  the  other  traet-worthy  individnal,  wiio  wae  a  native  of  North  Uitt,  iknlked 

about  the  hill  of  Eval,  In  hie  native  leland.  for  eeven  weeki,  living  part  of  the  time  on 

eea-weed  and  Hmpite.    He  aflerwarde  took  ref age  in  a  cave,  and,  when  the  troubles  had 

■eabeided,  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  unheeded,  he  epent  the  remainder  of  hie  dayi  as  a 

eedan-canler,  or  chairman. 
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prince  at  this  time  as  in  a  bad  state  of  health ;  and  though  of  a  thin  and 
weak  habit  of  body,  and  gready  worn  out  by  &tigue»  yet  exhibiting  a 
cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude,  which  thos^  only  who  saw  him 
could  have  credited.* 

Having  thus  given  her  consent  to  O'Neil's  proposal,  Miss  Macdonald 
instantly  proceeded  to  Chinranald's  house  to  procure  the  necessaiy  re- 
quisites for  the  intended  voyage  to  Skye.  In  crossing  one  of  the  fords 
OB  her  way  to  Ormadade,  she  and  her  man-senrant,  Neil  Mac  Eachan,f 
not  having  passports,  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of  militia,  and, 
being  detained  tiU  next  morning,  were  taken  before  the  commanding 
officer,  who  luckily  turned  out  to  be  her  own  step-father.  Captain  Hugh 
Macdonald.  Having  stated  to  him  her  intention  of  proceeding  to  Skye 
to  her  mother,  she,  without  difficulty  or  suspicion,  procured  a  passport 
from  her  stepfiuher,  for  herself  a  man-servant,  and  her  maid,  who,  in  the 
passport,  was  called  Betty  Burke,  (the  name  the  prince  was  to  assume,) 
and  who  was  recommended  by  Captain  Macdonald  to  his  wife  as  an  ex- 
cellent spinner  of  flax,  and  a  fiiithful  servant:^  ^^^  ^'J  ^  ^^^  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Charles  received  a  message  from  Miss  Macdonald,  who 
had  reached  Ormaclade,  informing  him  tliat  '<  all  was  well ;"  on  receiving 
which,  he  and  O'Neil  resplved  to  join  her  immediately;  but,  to  their  great 
consternation,  the  messenger  informed  them  that  they  could  not  pass 
either  of  the  fords  that  separated  South  Uist  from  Benbecula,  as  they  were 
both  guarded  by  the  mUitary.  In  their  perplexity,  an  inhabitant  offered 
to  convey  them  in  his  boat  to  Benbecula ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
landed  on  a  promontory  of  that  island.  They  dismissed  the  boat,  after 
having  given  orders  to  the  boatmen  to  meet  them  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  island,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far 
when  they  observed  that  the  land  on  which  they  stood  was  surrounded  by 
water.  Thinking  that  the  pilot  had  made  a  mistake,  they  hallooed  after 
the  boat,  but  in  vain,  as  it  was  already  far  from  the  shore.  As  it  was  high 
water,  Charles  and  his  companion,  imagined  that  they  could  obtain  a 
dry  passage  on  the  subsiding  of  the  tide ;  but  they  were  disappointed. 
The  situation  of  the  prince  now  appeared  dismal.  After  escaping  so 
many  dangers,  he  had  at  present  no  prospect  but  to  starve  upon  a  desert 
island.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  up  his  spirits ;  and,  after  a  laborious  search, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  ford,  by  which  he  and  his  companion  cro6sed.§ 

*  Flora  Maodonsld'i  Namti?«.  Homo't  Works,  vol.  iil.  ilpp.  No.  4& 
t  Falhor  of  the  well-known  Harahal  Macdonald  duko  of  Tareiitum. 
t  Tho  latter  by  ilnnadale  to  his  wife^  was  as  follows  {—'*  1  ha?e  sent^your  daughter 
ttom  this  eoiintrj  last  she  should  be  any  way  fiigktened  with  the  troops  lying  hers.  She 
has  got  one  Betty  Burke,  an  Irish  giri,  who,  as  she  tells  me,  Is  a  good  spinster.  If  her 
spinning  pleaeas  you,  yon  may  keep  her  till  she  spin  all  your  lint;  or  if  you  have  any 
wool  to  spin,  yon  may  emptoy  her.  I  have  ssnt  Neil  Mackechan  along  with  your  daugh- 
ter, and  Betty  Burke  to  take  cars  of  them.— I  am  your  dutiful  husband, 

"  HUGH  MACDONALD." 
'^  Jmm  92,1746." 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Armadale  was  privy  to  his  step-dkughlei*s  design. 

§  Kirkcoiinel  MS. 
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Charles  and  his  companion  arrired  at  Rossioish,  the  place  of  rendezvoui» 
about  midnight,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  ezhansted  with  hunger  and  fatigue. 
Finding  that  a  parfy  of  military  was  stationed  at  a  short  distance,  they 
retired  to  another  place,  about  four  miles  from  Rossinish,  whence  O'Neil 
went  to  Ormaclade  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  Miss  Macdonald  had 
not  kept  her  appointment  In  explanation,  she  informed  him,  that  con 
ceiving  the  prince  would  be  safer  in  North  Uist  than  in  Skye,  she  had 
engaged  a  cousin  of  her  own  in  North  Uist  to  receive  him  into  his 
house.  This  gentleman,  however,  having  afterwards  declined  to  run 
the  risk  of  harbouring  the  prince.  Miss  Macdonald  made  the  necessaiy 
preparations  for  her  voyage.  Having  hired  a  six«oared  boat  to  carry 
her  to  Skye,  which  she  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  an  appointed 
place  the  following  day.  Miss  Macdonald  left  Ormaclade  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  June,  along  with  Lady  Clanranald,  a  Mrs  Macdonald  and 
Mac  Eachan,  all  of  whom  were  conducted  by  O'Neil  to  the  place  where 
Charles  lay  concealed,  about  eight  miles  from  Ormaclade.  On  entering 
the  hovel,  they  found  Charles  employed  in  roasting,  for  dinner,  the 
heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  of  a  sheep  upon  a  wooden  spit  The  ladies  be- 
gan to  compassionate  the  prince  upon  his  unfortunate  situation ;  but  be 
diverted  their  attention  from  this  melancholy  subject  by  some  &cetious 
observations.  He  remarked  that  the  wretched  to-day  may  be  happy 
to-morrow,  and  that  all  great  men  would  be  better  by  suffering  as  he 
was  doing.  The  party  dined  in  the  hut ;  Miss  Macdonald  sitting  on  the 
right,  and  Lady  Clanranald  on  the  left  hand  of  the  prince. 

After  dinner,  Charles  put  on  the  female  attire,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  Udies.  It  was  coarse  and  homely,  and  consisted 
of  a  flowered  linen  gown,  a  light-coloured  quilted  petticoat,  a  white 
apron,  and  a  mande  of  dun  camlet  made  after  the  Irish  feshion,  with  a 
hood.  Whilst  Charles  was  putting  oo  this  extraordinary  dress,  several 
|okes  were  passed  on  the  singularity  of  the  prince's  appearance.  The 
ladies  and  Neil  Mac  Eachan  returned  to  Ormadade,  and  in  the  evening 
^ain  met  Charies  and  his  companion  on  the  sea-shore^  at  a  mile's  dis* 
tance  from  that  house.  They  sat  down  to  supper  on  the  sea-side ;  but 
before  they  had  finished,  a  messenger  arrived  with  information  that 
General  Campbell  and  Captain  Ferguson  had  arrived  at  Ormaclade  with 
a  large  party  of  soldiers  and  marines  in  quest  of  Charles.  Lady  Clan- 
ranald went  immediately  home,  and,  on  reaching  her  house,  was  inter- 
rogated rery  strictly  by  these  officers,  as  to  the  cause  of  her  absence ;  but 
she  excused  herself  by  saying,  that  she  had  been  visiting  a  sick  child.* 

After  the  departure  of  Lady  Clanranald,  Charles  and  his  protectress 
went  down  to  the  beach  where  their  boat  hiy  afloat,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  embark  in  case  the  military  should  appear.  They  kmdled  a  fire 
upon  a  rock;  but  they  had  scarcely  warmed  themselves,  when  they  were 

*  Soon  ftfter  thii  oeeurroiee,  tiady  Clanranald  was  takm  prlaonor,  and  aent  to  Lon- 
don. On  Isk  NoTomber,  Qannmald,  and  Bolidale  hit  brother,  were  aleo  apprehendei^ 
find  thfpped  for  London.     They  were  dlieharged  In  the  month  of  June  following. 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by  the  appearance  ot  four  boats  full  of 
armed  men,  apparently  making  towards  the  shore.  They  instantly  ex- 
tinguished their  fire,  and  concealed  themselves  behind  some  rocks.  For« 
tuuately  they  were  not  observed  by  the  boats,  which,  instead  of  coming 
to  land,  sailed  along  the  shore,  within  a  gunnshot  of  the  spot  where 
Charles  lay  concealed.  Judging  it  unwise  to  put  to  sea  during  the  day, 
Charles  deferred  his  voyage  till  the  evening,  and  accordingly  embarked, 
at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  for  Skye,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Macdonald  and  Neil  Mac  Eachan.  The  prince  was  extremely 
sorry  to  part  with  O'Niel,  his  only  remaining  companion,  and  entreated 
Miss  Macdonald  to  allow  him. to  accompany  them ;  but  as  she  had  only 
three  passports,  she  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the  request.* 

When  Charles  left  the  shores  of  Benbecula  the  evening  was  clear  and 
serene, .  and  a  gentle  and  &vonrable  breeze  rippled  over  the  bosom  of 
the  deep ;  but  as  they  proceeded  to  sea  the  sky  b^an  to  lower,  and  they 
had  not  rowed  above  a  league  when  the  wind  rose,  the  sea  became  rough, 
and  a  tempest  ensued  which  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  destruction. 
Miss  Macdonald  and  the  boatmen  grew  alarmed,  but  Charles  showed 
the  greatest  composure,  and,  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits,  alternate- 
ly related  some  amusing  stories  and  sang  several  songs,  among  which 
was  an  old  spirited  air  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  In  the  passage  Miss  Macdonald  fell  asleep,  and  Charles 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  her  being  disturbed. 

The  wind  having  shifted  several  times  during  the  night,  the  boatmen 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  a  regular  course,  and  when  day-light  appeared 
next  morning  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land  without  know- 
ing where  they  were.  Having  no  compass,  they  proceeded  at  random ; 
but  they  had  not  sailed  far  when  they  perceived  some  of  the  headlands 
of  Skye.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  they  soon  gained  the  point  of  Water- 
nbh,  on  the  west  of  the  island.  In  passing  along  this  point  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Madeod  militia,  who  called  upon  them  to  land ; 
but  they  continued  their  course,  and,  to  prevent  suspicion,  plied  their 
oars  very  slowly.  Lest  the  boatmen  might  get  alarmed  at  the  fire, 
Charles  told  them  ^'not  to  fear  the  villains ;"  but  they  assured  him  that 
they  did  not  care  for  themselves :  their  only  fear  was  for  him.     ^  No 

*  A  few  dayi  after  pfurting  with  Chailei,  this  tnuty  officer  being  betrayed  by  a  peiaon 
In  whom  he  had  oonSded,  was  taken  priaoner.  Being  brought  before  Captain  Feigueon, 
and  refilling  to  give  any  information  about  the  prince,  he  wai  itripped,  ordered  to  be  put 
into  a  rack,  and  to  be  whlpt  When  the  last  part  of  this  order  was  about  to  be  executed, 
he  was  saved  from  tiie  intended  ignominy  by  a  lieutenant  of  tiie  Scotch  Fusileen^  wbe, 
drawing  his  sword,  threatened  Ferguson  with  his  Tengeance,  if  he  used  aii  officer  in  such 
an  inlkmons  manner.  O'Neil  says  that,  four  days  after  he  was  taken.  General  Campbell 
sent  him  word,  upon  his  parole  of  honour,  that  If  he  had  any  money  or  effeds  in  the 
country,  and  would  send  them  to  him,  they  should  be  safe ;  and  that  as  he  had  always 
imagiiied  thai  the  word  of  honour  was  as  sacredly  kept  in  the  English  army  as  in  others, 
he  went  with  a  detachment  for  his  money  and  gold  watch  which  he  had  hid  among  the 
rocks;  that  he  sent  to  General  Campbell  by  Captain  Campbell  of  Skipnees,  four  hun- 
dnd  and  fifty  guineas,  his  gold  watch,  broadsword  and  pistols;  but  that  although  he  re 
peaiedly  applied  to  him  to  return  him  his  property,  he  never  obtained  It! 
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fear  of  mer  was  Charles's  reply.  Encouraged  by  the  undaanted 
bravery  of  the  prinoey  the  boat's  crew  applied  themselyes  with  enei^ 
to  their  oars;  on  obsenring  which  the  Macleods  continued  to  fire  at  the 
boat  till  it  got  out  of  reach  of  their  shot,  but  did  no  harm.  Whilst  the 
bullets  were  fidling  about  the  boat,  Charles,  it  is  said,  requested  Miss 
Macdonald  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  order  to  avoid  them ; 
but,  with  a  generosity  of  soul  which  stamps  her  among  the  first  of  her 
sex,  she  declined  the  proposal,  and  declared  that,  as  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  the  life  of  her  prince,  she  would  never  degrade  herself 
by  attending  to  the  safety  of  her  own  person  while  that  of  her  master 
was  in  jeopardy.  She  even  solicited  Charles  to  occupy  the  place  he 
had  assigned  for  her.  The  prince,  as  the  danger^  increased,  became 
more  urgent;  but  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  Miss  Macdonald  to 
abandon  her  intrepid  resolution,  till  Charles  ofitsred  to  lie  down  along 
with  her.  Both  accordingly  lay  down  m  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  till  out 
of  reach  of  the  bullets  of  the  militia. 

After  escaping  this  danger  they  entered  a  small  creek,  and  the  party, 
after  taking  a  short  rest,  proceeded  to  Kilbride,  and  landed  near  Mugstot 
or  Moydhstat,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Skye.  Sir  Alexander  was  at  this  time  with  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Fort  Augustus ;  and,  as  his  lady  was  known  to  be  a  warm 
friend  of  the  prince,  Flora  resolved  to  proceed  to  Moydhstat  and  acquaint 
her  with  Charles's  arrival.  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald  had  inherited  the 
spirit  of  Jacobitism  from  her  fttther  Alexander,  earl  of  Eglintoun ;  and,  as 
she  knew  that  her  husband  was  r  Jacobite  at  heart,  she  was  less  scrupu- 
lous to  assist  the  prince  in  his  necessities.  Knowing  her  good  intentions, 
Charles  had,  about  a  week  before  his  arrival  in  Skye,  written  her  a 
letter,  which  was  sent  inclosed  in  one  firom  Hugh  Macdonald  of  Bali- 
shair,  m  North  Uist,  to  his  brother  Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  who  was 
requested  to  deliver  the  letter  into  her  ladyship's  own  hand.  Balishair 
announced  in  the  letter  to  his  brother,  that,  as  a  very  strict  search  was 
making  in  the  Long  island  for  Charles,  he  intended  to  seek  refuge  upon 
a  small  grass  island,  called  Fladdachuan,  belonging  to  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  lying  to  the  north  of  Trottemisb,  with  only  one  tenant  upon 
It,  and  requesting  him  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out /or  the  prince,  to  meet 
him  upon  Fladdachuan  and  provide  him  with  necessaries.  He  was 
desired  to  show  the  letter  to  Lady  Margaret,  and  after  she  had  perused 
it  to  throw  it  into  the  fire ;  and  he  also  requested  -  that  her  ladyship 
should  do  the  same  with  the  letter  sent  her.  The  letter  was  accordingly 
delivered  to  Lady  Margaret  by  Donald  Roy,  who  burnt  his  own,  as 
directed;  but,  on  begging  Lady  Margaret  to  put  hers  into  thb  fire,  she 
rose  up,  and,  kissing  the  letter,  exclaimed,  '<  No  I  I  will  not  bum  it. 
I  will  preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  him  who  wrote  it  to  me.  Although 
King  George's  forces  should  come  to  the  house,  I  hope  I  shall  find  a 

way  to  secure  the  letter."* 

•  Roy  Macdonmld't  Nurratf  Te  among  the  ForbM  Pnpeiii 
111.  C  o 
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Learing  Charies  in  the  boat»  Mim  Flora,  accompanied  by  Neil 
Mac  Eaohan,  Bet  out  for  Moydhstat,  to  wppnie  Lady  Margaret  of  her 
arrivaL  It  waa  a  fortanate  circttmstance  that  Charies  was  left  behind, 
as  there  was  a  militia  officer  of  the  name  of  Macleod  in  the  hoase,  who, 
on  Miss  Macdonald's  entering  the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  questioned 
her  very  closely  as  to  her  journey ;  but  she  answered  his  interroga- 
tories so  readily,  and  with  such  apparent  candour  and  simplicity,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  she  was  any  way  concerned  about  the 
prince.  Charles's  arrival  was  not  altogether  uneipected,  as  she  bad  been 
informed  the  day  before  by  Mrs  Macdonald,  wife  of  John  Macdonald 
of  Kirkebost,  in  North  Uist,  who  had  come  from  the  Long  island,  of 
the  probability  of  his  appearing  speedily  in  Skye.  Lady  Margaret,  on 
being  informed  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  her  neighbourhood,  was  greatly 
alarmed  for  his  safiety.  Her  active  benevolence  was  ever  seconded  by 
superior  talents ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  displayed  a  presence 
of  mind  and  readiness  of  invention,  which  corresponded  with  these  high 
qualifications.  Mr  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgb,  Sir  Alexander's  &ctor, 
being  then  in  the  house,  she  resolved  to  consult  him  in  this  emeigency. 
Desirous  also  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of  Captain  Roy  Macdon- 
ald, who  had  visited  Fladdachuan  in  quest  of  the  prince,  she  sent  an 
express  to  Trottemish,  where  he  then  resided,  requesting  his  immediate 
attendance  at  Mugstot  Mounting  his  horse,  he  repaired  to  the  spot, 
and  found  Lady  Margaret  and  Kingsburgb  walking  together,  above  the 
garden  of  Mugstot,  in  serious  conversation.  On  dismounting,  Lady 
Margaret  came  up  to  him  and  exclaimed,  ''  O  Donald  Roy,  we  are 
ruined  for  ever  T  After  a  long  consultation.  Lady  Margaret  proposed 
that,  as  the  prince  could  not  remain  long  in  Skye  without  being  dis- 
covered,  he  should  be  conducted  to  old  Raasay,  who  was  himself  con- 
cealed with  some  select  friends,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  should 
take  up  his  residence  in  Kingsburgb  house. 

Daring  the  time  this  consultotion  lasted,  Charles  remained  upon  the 
shore,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  garden.    Kingsburgb 
proposed  to  go  and  acquaint  him  of  their  determination ;  but,  lest  he 
might  be  observed  by  some  of  the  military  about  the  house,  Neil  Mac 
Eachaii  was  sent  to  inform  him  that  Kingsburgb  meant  to  visit  him,  and 
to  request  that  he  would  retire  behind  a  neighbouring  hill  to  escape 
observation.    Taking  with  him  some  wine  and  provisions,  Kingsburgb 
repaired  to  the  spot  where  Mac  Eachan  had  left  Charies.    To  his  great 
suq>rise,  however,  Charles  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  he  in  vain  searched 
for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he  expected  to  meet 
him.    Despairing  of  finding  the  prince,  Kin'gsburgh  would  have  returned 
to  Mugstot ;  but  the  bounding  of  a  flock  of  sheep  at  a  distance,  indicat- 
ing that  some  person  was  at  hand,  Kingsburgb  went  forward  to  the  place 
If  hence  the  sheep  had  fled,  where  he  found  the  prince  sitting  on  the 
ground.    Charies  started  up  when  he  saw  Kingsburgb  approaching.  He 
advanced  cautiously  towards  him,  holding  a  large  knotted  stick  in  his 
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handy  as  if  ioteDding  to  knock  down  the  stranger.  ^  I  am  Maodonald 
of  Ktngsburghf  come  to  senre  your  highnessy"  said  the  good  Highknder, 
as  he  approached*  **  It  is  well,"  answered  Charles,  who  went  forward 
to  receiTc  his  friend.  They  then  sainted  each  other,  and  the  prince 
took  some  refreshment  Kingsburgh  then  mentioned  Lady  Macdo- 
nald's  plan,  with  which  Charles  having  expressed  himself  satisfied,  they 
both  proceeded  to  Kingsbnrgh-honse. 

Till  the  departure  of  Kingsburgh  to  meet  Charles,  the  uneasiness  of 
Lady  Macdonald  was  extreme.  Flora  too,  who  had  remarked  her 
anxiety,  had  her  misgivings  lest  the  prince  should  be  discovered ;  but 
with  her  wonted  firmness  she  kept  up  the  conversation  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  detachment,  till  dinner  was  announced,  by  which  time 
Charles  was  on  his  way  to  Kingsburgh.  After  dinner.  Miss  Macdonald 
roso  to  depart ;  but  Lady  Macdonald,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ofllcer, 
pressed  her  to  renmin,  and  ptot  her  in  mind  that  she  had  promised  on  a 
former  occasion  to  make  some  stay  the  first  time  she  should  visit 
Moydhstat  Flora,  however,  excused  herself  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  anxious  to  be  with  her  mother,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
could  not  but  feel  uneasy  in  such  troublesome  times.  With  qtparent 
reluctance  Lady  Margaret  at  length  accepted  her  apology,  under  the 
condition  that  she  should  make  amends  for  her  sudden  departure  by  mak* 
ing  a  longer  stay  at  Moydhstat  on  her  next  visit 

Miss  Macdonald  accordingly  proceeded  on  her  journey,  accompanied 
by  Neil  Mac  Eachan,  and  by  Mrs  Macdonald,  the  lady  formerly  men- 
tioned, who  was  attended  by  a  male  and  female  servant  The  whole 
party,  who  were  on  horseback,  soon  overtook  the  prince  and  Kings- 
burgh, who  had  gone  so  far  by  the  common  road.  Mrs  Macdonald, 
who  had  never  seen  the  prince  before^  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  view  of 
his  countenance,  and  made  several  attempts  to  look  him  in  the  face,  but 
Charles  always  turned  his  head  aside  to  avoid  her  gaze.  Mrs  Macdon- 
aid's  maid  observing  this,  and  being  struck  with  the  uncouth  appearance 
of  the  prince,  remarked  to  Miss  Flora,  that  she  had  never  before  seen 
such  an  impudent  looking  woman  as  the  one  itith  whom  Kingsburgh 
was  walking,  and  stated  her  impression,  that  the  singular  looking 
stranger  was  either  an  Irishwoman,  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothes.  Miss 
Macdonald  informed  the  girl  that  she  was  quite  right  in  her  cotgecture 
that  the  extraordinary  looking  female  was  an  Irishwoman,  lor  she  knew 
her,  having  seen  her  before.  The  maid  then  excUimed,  **  Bless  me, 
what  long  strides  the  jade  takes,  and  how  awkwardly  she  manages  her 
petticoats  T'  To  put  an  end  to  the  prying  curiosity  of  Mrs  Macdon- 
aid's  maid,  and  to  prevent  the  servants  of  that  lady  from  observing  the 
route  which  the  prince  and  Kingsburgh  were  about  to  take  across  the 
hilk.  Miss  Macdonald  called  upon  the  party  to  ride  &ster,  as  they  had 
a  long  way  to  travel.  They  accordingly  set  off  at  a  trot,  and,  when 
the  party  were  out  of  sight,  the  two  pedestrians,  to  avoid  the  militia, 
who  were  on  all  the  public  roads,  went  off  by  an  unfrequented  path. 
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and  arriyed  at  Kingsburgh-hoiise  about  eleyen  o'clock  at  night,  and 
were  almost  immediately  joined  by  Miss  Macdonald  and  Neil  Mao 
Elachan* 

Not  expecting  her  husband  home  at  such  a  late  houri  Mrs  Maodon- 
al4  had  undressed,  and  was  just  going  into  bed,  when  one  of  her  maid 
servants  entered  her  bed-room,  and  informed  her  that  Kingsburgh  had 
arriyed,  and  had  brought  company  with  him,  and  that  Mits  Flora  Mac- 
donald was  among  the  guests.  Mrs  Macdonald  sent  down  notice  to 
Flora  to  this  effect,  that  being  sleepy  and  undressed  she  hoped  she 
would  excuse  her  for  not  coming  down  stairs,  but  begged  that  she 
would  use  her  freedom,  and  help  herself  to  any  thing  she  might  require* 
Immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  servant  down  stairs,  a  young 
giri,  a  daughter  of  Kingsburgh,  entered  her  mother's  apartment  in  a 
great  hurry,  and,  with  looks  of  surprise,  informed  her,  that  her  fiUher 
had  brought  to  the  house  the  most  **  odd  muckle  ill-shaken-up  wifo  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  taken  her  into  the  hall  too  I*'  Before  Mrs  Macdon« 
aid  had  time  to  form  any  conjecture  on  the  subject,  Kingsburgh  him- 
self entered  his  wife's  bed-chamber,  and  desired  her  to  dress  herself  as 
fiwt  as  she  could,  and  get  some  supper  ready  for  his  guests.  Mrs  Mao* 
'donald  asked  the  names  of  her  visitors,  but  Kingsburgh  said  he  had  no 
time  for  explanation ;  and  after  telling  her  that  she  would  know  the  whole 
matter  in  time,  and  urging  her  to  make  haste,  he  returned  to  his  friends 
in  the  halL 

In  compliance  with  her  husband's  desire,  Mrs  Macdonald  proceeded 
to  dress  herself,  and  sent  her  daughter  down  for  her  keys,  which  she 
had  left  in  the  halt  The  girl  went,  but  she  returned  almost  instantly 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  told  her  mother  that  she  was  afraid  to  venture 
into  the  hall,  as  the  tall  woman  was  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  Mrs 
Macdonald  then  went  down  herself;  but  on  observing  the  prince  strid- 
ing through  the  hall  she  hesitated  to  enter,  and  calling  to  her  husband 
requested  him  to  go  in  and  bring  her  the  keys.  Kingsburgh,  however, 
refused  to  humour  the  pusillanimity  of  his  wife,  and  she  was  at  length 
obliged  to  enter. 

When  Mrs  Macdonald  entered  the  hall,  Charies,  who,  during  the  al- 
tercation between  her  and  her  husband,  had  taken  a  seat,  rose  up,  and  ad- 
vancing, immediately  saluted  her  agreeably  to  the  Highland  practice. 
Mrs  Macdonald,  little  expecting  the  roughness  of  a  male  chin  under  a  fe- 
male attire,  began  to  tremble,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  the  silent  and 
mysterious  being  who  stood  before  her,  she  hastened  out  of  the  hall,  and 
going  to  her  husband  importuned  him  to  inform  her  who  the  stranger 
was.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  person  who  saluted  her  was 
the  prince ;  and,  imagining  that  the  stranger  was  some  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman in  disguise,  she  inquired  if  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the 
prince.  Smiling  at  her  simplicity,  Kingsburgh  said  to  her,  **  My  dear, 
the  person  in  the  hall  is  the  prince  himself."  Alarmed  at  this  unex- 
pecte<l  announcement,  she  exclaimed,  "  The  prince  I  then  we  are  all 
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ruioed :  we  will  all  be  hanged  now  I**  **  Hoot,**  replied  Kingiburgh* 
**  we  can  die  bat  onee ;  and  if  we  are  banged  for  Uus  we  shall  die  in  a 
good  cansey  doing  only  an  act  of  humanity  and  charity.  But  go,*  conti- 
nued he»  **  make  haste  with  supper ;  bring  us  eggs,  butter^  cheese,  and 
whatever  else  can  be  got  quicUy  ready."  '<  Eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  I" 
rejoined  Mrs  Maodonald,  '*  what  a  supper  is  that  for  a  prince  I"  **  Oh  I 
wife,"  replied  Kingsburgh,  ''  yon  know  little  how  this  good  prince  has 
lired  of  late ;  this  will  be  a  feast  to  him.  Besides,  to  make  a  formal 
supper  would  make  the  servants  suspect  something ;  the  less  ceremony, 
therefore,  the  better ;  make  haste,  and  come  to  supper  yourself"  Mrs 
Macdonald,  doubtful  of  her  own  cqiabilities  to  conduct  herself  property 
before  royalty,  ezdaimed,  **  /come  to  supper  I  I  know  not  how  tQ  be- 
have before  M^esty  I"  '*  You  must  come,"  replied  Kingsburgh,  ''  the 
prince  will  not  eat  one  bit  without  you  t  and  you'll  find  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  behave  before  him,  so  obliging  and  easy  is  he  in  his  conver- 
sation."* 

At  supper  Charles  placed  Miss  Flora  on  his  right  hand,  and  Mrs 
Macdonald  on  his  left.  He  always  conferred  the  above  mark  of  dis- 
tinction on  his  young  protectress,  and  whenever  she  came  into  any  room 
where  he  was  sitting,  he  always  rose  up  on  her  entry.  Charles  made  a 
hearty  supper,  and  drank  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  the  health  and  prospe- 
rity of  Kingsburgh  and  his  wife.  After  supper  he  smoked  a  pipe,  a 
practice  which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  in  his  wanderings,  to  mitigate 
a  toothache  with  which  he  was  troubled.f  Haring  drank  a  few  glasses 
of  wine,  and  finished  his  pipe,  Charles  went  to  bed. 

After  Charles  went  to  bed,  Miss  Flora,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs  Macdon- 
ald, gave  her  a  relation  of  the  prince's  adventures,  in  as  for  as  she  had 
been  personally  concerned.  When  she  finished  her  recital,  Mrs  Mao- 
donald asked  her  what  had  become  of  the  boatmen  who  brought  the 
prince  and  her  to  Skye.  Miss  Macdonald  answered,  that  they  had  been 
sent  directly  back  to  South  Uist  Mrs  Macdonald  observed  that  it  was 
wrong  to  have  sent  the  boat  back  immediately,  as  in  case  of  capture  on 
their  return,  the  boatmen  might  disclose  the  business  which  brought 
them  to  Skye,  and  the  prince's  pursuers  might  in  consequence  overtake 
him  before  he  could  leave  that  island.  Mrs  Macdonald  was  right  in  her 
coiyecture ;  for  the  boatmen  were  seized  on  their  return  to  South  Uist, 
and  being  threatened  with  torture,  and  ultimately  with  death,  revealed 
all  they  knew,  giving  even  a  ininute  description  of  the  prince's  dress. 
To  lessen  the  dangers  of  a  discovery  of  the  prince's  route,  Flora  advised 

*  OenniiMMidTnMJoarna],  SO. 

t  **  Donald  MadMd  Mdd  th«  prinoa  nted  to  fmoke  a  grsal  deal  of  tobaoeo ;  aud  at  in 
hli  wandtrinp  from  plaoa  to  placa  the  pipw  behoved  to  break  and  tani  into  short  cmMms, 
be  oMd  to  take  qoiDii  and  putting  one  into  another,  *  and  all,*  laid  Donald,  *  into  the  end 
If  Uie  eattir,  tliik  eenred  to  make  it  long  enough,  and  the  tobaooo  to  imoke  eooL'  Donald 
added,  that  he  never  knew,  in  all  hie  Ufe^  any  one  bettor  at  finding  out  a  shift  than  the 
prinee  wai^  when  he  happened  to  be  at  a  pinch,  and  that  the  prince  woold  sometimes 
sing  them  a  song  to  keep  up  their  heaits.'*--^ao0fttte  Afcmoirc.  i>.  401. 
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the  priDce  to  change  his  clothes  next  day,  a  proposal  which  met  with  his 
cordial  approbation,  as  he  found  the  female  attire  very  cumbrous. 

The  luxury  of  a  good  bed  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  Charles  for  many 
weeks.  Three,  or  at  most  four,  hours*  sleep  was  all  he  had  generally 
been  accustomed  to  during  his  wanderings ;  but,  on  the  present  occa* 
sion  he  slept  ten  hours  without  interruption,  and  might  have  added  a 
few  more  to  the  number,  had  he  not  been  wakened  by  Kingsbuigh, 
who  was  prevailed  upon  by  Miss  Macdonald,  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clination, to  rouse  him.  He  informed  Kingsburgh,  in  answer  to  a  kind 
inquiry  how  he  had  reposed,  that  he  never  slept  better  nor  sounder  in 
his  life.  In  talking  of  Charles's  intended  departure,  Kingsburgh,  acting 
upon  Flora's  suggestion,  urged  upon  the  prince  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing his  dress,  lest  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  female  attire  might 
transpire,  and  Kingsburgh  offered  him  a  Highland  dress  of  hb  own. 
Charles  at  once  assented  to  the  proposal ;  but,  to  prevent  suspicion 
among  the  servants,  and  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
description  of  the  new  dress  in  which  Charies  was  to  travel,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  leave  the  house  in  the  same  dress  he  entered  it, 
and,  when  out  of  reach  of  observation,  assume  that  offered  to  him  by  his 
kind  entertainer. 

Having  dressed  himself,  the  ladies  went  into  his  chamber  to  pin  his 
cap,  put  on  his  apron,  and  adjust  the  other  parts  of  his  dress.  Before 
Miss  Macdonald  put  on  the  cap,  Mrs  Macdonald  requested  her,  in 
Gaelic,  to  ask  Charles  for  a  lock  of  his  hair.  Flora  dedined,  desiring 
her,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  application  herself  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness. The  prince,  though  unable  to  comprehend  what  they  were  say- 
ing, clearly  perceived  that  they  were  disputing  about  something,  and, 
desiring  to  know  the  subject  of  altercation,  was  informed  thereof  by 
Mrs  Macdonald.  Charies  then  told  her  that  her  request  was  granted, 
and  laying  down  his  head  upon  Flora's  lap,  he  desired  her  to  cut  off  a 
lock.  She  complied,  and  divided  the  destined  relic  between  them.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  house  Kingsburgh  thought  there  was  an  article  of  dress 
that  Charies  might  instantly  change  without  much  risk.  This  was  his 
shoes,  which  were  so  much  worn  that  his  toes  protruded  through  them. 
He,  therefore,  presented  a  new  pair  of  his  own  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
and,  taking  up  the  out-worn  brogues,  said  to  Charles,  *'  I  will  foithfoliy 
keep  them  till  you  are  safely  in  St  James's;  I  will  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  them  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your  night's  entertainment 
and  protection  under  my  roof.''  The  prince,  amused  with  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  idea,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling,  and,  to  humour  the  joke, 
enjoined  his  host  to  keep  his  promise.  Kingsburgh  kept  the  shoes  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  they  were  purchased  by  a  sealous 
Jacobite  gentleman,  who  gave  twenty  guineas  for  them.* 

On  being  dressed,  the  prince  partook  of  breakfost,  and  having  taken 
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R  kind  leave  of  Mrs  Macdonaldy  left  Kiogsbatgli-lioiise  for  Portree, 
where  it  had  been  concerted  he  shonld  embark  for  the  island  of  Raasay. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Flora  and  Kingsbaight  who  carried  un- 
der hb  arm  the  suit  of  clothes  designed  for  the  prince.  When  Charles 
left  the  hooset  Mrs  Macdonald  went  vp  stairs  to  the  room  in  which  he 
had  slepty  and,  folding  the  sheets  in  which  he  had  lain,  pat  them  care- 
fully aside,  declaring  that  henceforth  they  should  never  again  be  washed 
or  used  till  her  death,  when  they  should  serve  her  as  a  winding  sheet ; 
to  which  use  they  were  accordingly  applied,  in  fulfilment  of  ii\junc- 
ttons  she  delivered  before  her  death.*  After  walking  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  Charles  and  Kingsbuigh  entered  a  wood,  where  the 
prince  threw  off  his  female  attire,  and  put  on  the  clothes  which  his 
good  friend  had  provided.  These  consisted  of  a  tartan  short  coat  and 
waistcoat,  with  phillbeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid,  and  a  wig  and  bonnet 
When  Charles  had  shifted,  he  embraced  Kingsbnrgh,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  valuable  services,  which  he  assured  him  he  would  never  forget. 
Both  wept,  and  the  prince  was  so  excited,  that  a  few  drops  of  blood 
fell  from  his  nose.  Charles,  conducted  by  a  guide,  then  set  out  on  foot 
across  the  hills,  and  Miss  Macdonald  took  another  and  a  shorter  way 
on  horseback,  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  prevent  a  discovery. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution  to  proceed  to  Raasay,  Donald  Roy 
had  been  despatched  from  Mugstot  by  Kingsburgh  the  preceding  day, 
in  quest  of  John  Madeod,  the  young  laird  of  Raasay,  to  ascertain  from 
him  the  place  of  his  &ther*s  concealment,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
him  Charles's  design  of  placing  himself  under  his  protection.  When  it 
IS  considered,  that  Macleod,  the  laird  of  Raasay,  was  himself  a  fogitive 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  insurrection,  such  a  design  may  appear 
singular ;  but  the  prince  had  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  before  him, 
and  the  little  island  of  Raasay,  which  was  then  dear  of  troops,  appeared 
to  offer  the  securest  retreat.  Donald  Roy  met  young  Raasay  at  Portree, 
who  informed  him,  that  his  &ther  was  skulking  in  Knoydart;  but  offered 
to  send  an  express  for  him,  being  certain  his  ftither  would  run  any  risk 
to  serve  the  prince  in  his  distress.  Donald  Roy  then  proposed  that  he 
should  conduct  Charles  to  the  mainland,  to  the  place  where  old  Raasay 
was ;  but  young  Raasay  said  that  such  a  step  would  be  too  dangerous 
at  that  time,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  conceal  the  prince  in  the  isle 
of  Raasay  till  his  father  should  be  informed  of  Charies's  intention  to  put 
himself  under  his  protection.  As  they  could  not  trust  a  Portree  crew^ 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  prince  to  Raasay»  without  observation, 

*  WJuui  Dr  Johiiioii  vltited  Kingriwrgh,  In  oomptny  with  Mr  Boewdl,  in  1/74,  h« 
ilept  in  the  «ub«  bed  that  Chariat  had  oocupled  twaity-«lght  yaart  before.  **  To  lee  (eayt 
BoeweO)  Dr  Samuel  Johnaon  In  that  bed,  in  the  ide  of  Skye,  in  the  honeeof  MIm  Flora 
Macdonald,  itnieh  me  with  mch  a  group  of  Ideaa,  ae  it  it  not.ea^  for  wofda  to  denribe^ 
at  they  pamed  through  the  mJnd.  He  imlled  and  nld,  *  I  hmn  had  no  ambitloni  thoughta 
in  it* "  Boewell  deecribee  Flora  (then  Mn  Maodonald  of  Kinfibuigh,)  at  the  time  of 
the  Tiei^  aa  '  a  little  woman,  of  genteel  appearanoa^  and  unoommonly  mOd  and  weB 
bred.**—  I\mr  to  tJk  ffoMdm, 
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oocarred.  Dr  Murdoch  Madeod,  a  brother  of  youog  Raasayt  who  had 
been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  being  informed  of  this  dilemma, 
said  he  would  risk  his  life  onoe  more  for  the  prince,  and  it  having  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  two  brothers,  with  the  aid  of  some  women,  by 
extraordinary  exertions,  brought  the  boat  to  sea,  over  a  Highland  mile 
of  land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a  steep  precipice. 
The  two  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  boy,  rowed  the  boat, 
which  was  very  old  and  leaky,  to  Raasay. 

Malcolm  Madeod,  young  Raasay's  cousin,  who  will  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  sequel,  was  then  in  the  idand.  He  had  been  a  cap-^ 
tain  in  the  prince's  service,  and  was  considered  by  his  cousin  a  proper 
person  to  accompany  them  on  their  expedition.  They  accordingly 
waited  on  Malcolm,  who  offered  to  provide  a  boat;  but  he  proposed, 
that  as  his  cousin,  young  Raasay,  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  should  not  run  any  risk  by  holding  any  communication  with 
the  prince,  more  particularly  as  Charles  could  be  brought  over  without 
his  assistance.  Young  Raasay,  resolutely  bent  upon  seeing  Charles, 
declared  his  resolution  to  see  the  prince,  if  the  result  should  be  the  loss 
of  the  estate  as  well  as  of  his  head ;  and  Malcolm,  seeing  that  any 
farther  attempt  to  dissuade  him  would  be  fruitless,  exclaimed,  **  In  God's 
name  then  let  us  proceed.**  -  Malcolm  Madeod  pitched  upon  two  strong 
men,  named  John  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Macfriar,  to  row  the  boat;  but, 
when  they  came  to  the  beach,  they  dedined  to  leave  the  shore  till  in- 
formed of  their  destination.  They  were  then  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
being  told  the  object  of  tbdr  voyage,  professed  the  utmost  alacrity  to 
go  to  sea.  The  whole  party  accordingly  set  off  from  Rassay  on  Mon« 
day  evening,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  landed  about  half  a  mile  from 
Portree.  By  this  time  Miss  Macdondd  had  arrived  at  the  inn,  where 
Dondd  Roy  was  in  waiting  to  receive  her  and  the  prince.  Leaving 
young  Raasay  and  his  brother  in  the  boat,  Malcolm  Madeod,  accom- 
panied by  Macfriar,  went  towards  the  inn,  and  in  walking  from  the 
shore  he  observed  three  persons  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  inn, 
who  happened  to  be  the  prince,  Neil  Mac  Eachan,  and  a  little  boy 
who  had  served  as  Charles's  guide  from  Eingsburgh. 

Donald  Roy  Macdonald  had  left  the  inn  shortly  after  Miss  Maodon- 
ald's  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Charles;  but,  after  remaining 
out  about  twenty  minutes  without  seeing  him,  he  returned  to  the  houfle, 
aflraid  lest  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  might  fester  a  wound  in  his 
foot  which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  which  was 
still  open.  He  had  scarcely  entered  the  inn,  when  Macnab,  the  land- 
lord, informed  him  that  a  boy  wanted  to  see  him.  The  boy,  whose 
name  was  Macqueen,  having  informed  Dondd  Roy  that  a  gentleman 
who  was  waiting  a  little  above  the  house  wished  to  speak  with  him,  he 
went  out  and  met  the  prince,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms.  Donald 
then  conducted  him  mto  the  inn.    Charles  was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  the 
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water  poured  down  from  his  doUieB.  The  first  thing  he  asked  for  was 
a  drani»  on  taking  which  he  proceeded  to  shift  himself  He  put  on  a 
dry  shirt  {  but  before  he  had  replaced  the  other  habiliments  which  he 
had  thrown  ofl^  a  snpi^y  of  roasted  fish»  bread,  cheese,  and  butter  was 
brought  into  the  room,  which  the  prince  attacked  with  such  aridity  that 
Donald  Roy  could  not  help  smiling ;  and  being  observed  by  the  prince, 
he  ranariced  that  he  believed  the  prince  was  following  the  English 
&shion.  <<What6shion  do  you  mean?"  said  the  prince.  *<  Why,**  re- 
plied Donald  Roy,  **  they  say  the  English,  when  they  are  to  eat  heart- 
ily, throw  off  their  clothes.'*  The  prince  smiling,  said,  **  They  are  in 
the  right,  lest  any  thmg  should  incommode  their  bands  when  they  are 
at  work***  Asking  for  some  drink,  Charles  was  told  that  there  were  no 
liquids  of  any  sort  in  the  house  but  whisky  and  water,  not  even  milk,  of 
which  he  had  desired  a  little*  The  only  substitute  in  the  room  for  a 
tumbler  or  jug  was  a  dirty-looking  bucket,  which  the  landlord  used  for 
throwing  the  water  out  of  his  boat,  and  the  mouth  of  which  was  broken 
and  rough  from  the  frequent  use  to  which  it  had  been  thus  applied. 
Donald  Roy,  who  had  previously  quaffed  out  of  the  bodiet,  handed  it 
to  Charles,  who  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  after  looking  at  it,  stared 
Donald  in  the  face.  As  the  landlord  was  in  the  room,  Donald  was 
afraid  that,  from  the  shyness  of  Charies  to  drink  out  of  a  dish  to  which 
no  objection  perhaps  had  ever  before  been  stated,  he  might  think  he  had 
a  vbtter  of  distinction  in  hb  house,  and  he  therefore  went  up  to  Charles, 
and  in  a  gentle  whisper  desired  him  to  drink  out  of  the  obnoxious  vessel 
without  ceremony.  Charles  taking  the  hint,  put  the  pail  to  his  head,  and 
took  a  hearty  draught  of  water.* 

Malcolm  Macleod,  on  being  informed  of  the  prince's  arrival  at  the 
inn,  had  returned  to  the  boat,  and  with  his  cousins  waited  anxiously  for 
the  prince.  On  the  landlord  of  the  inn  leaving  the  room,  Donald  Roy, 
who  had  grown  impatient  to  get  away,  urged  the  prince  to  depart ;  but 
Charles  showed  no  inclination  to  leave  the  inn,  and  even  proposed  to 
remain  there  all  night,  as  the  rain  was  still  heavy.  Donidd  told  him 
that  as  the  house  he  was  in  was  frequented  by  all  kinds  of  people,  he 
would  incur  danger  by  remaining ;  for  the  very  appearance  of  a  stranger 
would  excite  speculation  among  the  country  people,  who  were  always 
desirous  to  know  who  the  persons  were  that  came  among  them.  Charles 
assented  to  the  correctness  of  Donald's  observationSy  but  called  for  some 
tobacco  that  he  might  smoke  a  fiipe  before  his  departure.  There  being 
no  tobacco  in  the  house  but  roll  or  pigtail,  Charles  said  it  would  answer 
very  well ;  and  the  landlord,  at  the  request  of  Donald  Roy,  brought  in 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  the  scales  in  which  it  had  been  weighed.  The 
price  was  foiirpence  halfpenny,  and  Charles  gave  the  landlord  a  sixpence. 
Donald  Roy  desired  him  to  bring  in  the  difference.  The  prince  smiled, 
and  on  th^  change  being  brought  he  refused  to  receive  it.    Donald, 
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however,  insisted  that  he  should  take  the  three  halfpence ;  because  he 
considered  that  in  his  present  situation  he  might  find  **  bawbees'*  very 
usefiiL  Donald  then  opened  Charies's  sporan ;  and,  finding  an  empty 
partition,  put  the  three  halfpence  into  it  In  paying  his  bill  Charles  got 
change  for  a  guinea.  He  then  desired  the  landlord  to  give  him  silyer 
for  another,  but  Macnab  could  muster  only  eleven  shillings*  Charies, 
thinking  that  eleven  shillings  would  be  more  useful  to  him  than  a 
guinea  in  gold,  proposed  to  take  the  silver;  but  Donald,  prudently 
judging  that  such  a  piece  of  liberality  might  excite  a  suspicion  in  the 
breast  of  the  landlord  as  to  the  rank  of  the  donor,  persuaded  Charles  to 
retain  his  guinea,  which  Donald  Roy  contrived  to  obtain  silver  for.* 

When  about  to  leave  the  inn,  Charles  solicited  Donald  Roy  to  ac- 
company him  to  Raasay,  observing  that  he  had  always  found  himself 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Macdonalds,  and  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  Mao- 
donald  with  him  he  would  still  think  himself  safe.  This  fiuthful  attend- 
ant,  whilst  he  stated  his  inclination  to  serve  the  prince  in  hb  distress, 
represented  to  him  the  impossibility  of  following  him  from  place  to 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  in  his  left  foot,  which  rendered  him 
incapable  of  enduring  fiitigue ;  and  that  as  he  would  be  obliged  from  his 
himeness  to  travel  occasionally  on  horseback,  his  presence  would  only 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  prince.  He  agreed,  however,  to  meet  Charles 
in  Raasay  in  a  few  days,  and  stated  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
remain  in  Skye,  and  collect  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  prince  such 
information  as  he  could,  in  relation  to  the  movements  and  plans  of  his 
pursuers. 

Before  leaving  Portree  Charles  had  a  most  painful  task  to  perform,  that 
of  parting  with  the  amiable  and  high-minded  young  woman,  who,  during 
three  eventful  days,  had  with  generous  sympathy,  and  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  her  own  life,  watched  over  him  with  the  tenderest  solicitude 
and  afiection,  and  rescued  him  from  the  many  perib  with  which  he  had 
been  environed.  He  repaid  Miss  Flora  a  small  sum  of  money  he  had 
borrowed  from  her,  and,  presenting  her  with  his  own  portrait  in  minia- 
ture, saluted  her.  He  then  returned  her  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  great 
assistance  she  had  afibrded  him,  and  taking  leave,  expressed  a  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  the  present  unfovourable  aspect  of  his  afiairs,  he  should 
yet  meet  her  in  St  James's*  He  also  took  farewell  of  Neil  Mac  Eachaii, 
who  certainly  at  that  time  had  no  expectation  that  he  was  to  be  one  of 
those  who  were  afterwards  to  accompany  the  prince  to  France. 

Charles  had  brought  along  with  him  from  Kingsburgh,  four  shirts,  a 
cold  fowl,  some  sugar,  and  a  twttle  of  brandy.  To  this  small  stock  he 
added  at  Portree  a  bottle  of  usquebaugh.  He  tied  this  bottle  to  his 
.belt  at  one  side,  and  at  the  other  the  bottle  of  brandy,  and  the  shirts  and 
cold  fowl  which  were  put  up  in  a  handkerchief.  Thus  provided,  Charles 
left  the  inn,  accompanied  by  Donald  Roy,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
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July,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  The  landlord,  surprised  perhaps  at  the  early 
departure  of  his  guests,  cast  a  look  after  them  as  they  went  out  at  the 
door,  which  being  observed  by  Charles's  conductor,  he  led  the  prince 
off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  they  had  to  go,  till  out  of  view  of  the 
landlord,  and  then  making  a  circle  they  went  down  towards  the  shore, 
and  in  their  way  met  Malcolm  Madeod,  who  conducted  the  prince  to 
the  boat.  He  then  took  leave  of  Donald  Royi  whom  he  enjoined  not 
to  mention  the  place  of  his  destination  to  any  person,  not  even  to  his 
fair  protectress.  Donald  returned  to  the  inn,  and  was  immediately  ac* 
costed  by  his  host,  who  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  left  his  house.  Donald  told  him,  with  apparent 
unconcern^  that  the  stranger  who  had  gone  away  was  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  a  brother  rebel,  who,  having  got  free  of 
his  enemies,  had  been  skulking  among  his  friends,  the  Maodonalds  of 
Skye ;  and  that,  tired  of  remaining  in  one  place,  and  afraid  of  being 
discovered  in  the  island,  he  had  set  out  for  the  mainland  to  seek  an 
asylum  among  the  other  Macdoualds.  The  landlord,  whom  he  enjoined 
to  secrecy,  apparently  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  said  that  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  an  idea  that  the  gentleman  was  the  prince  in 
disguise,  as  he  observed  something  about  him  that  looked  very  noble.* 

Portree,  (in  Gaelic  Portrigh,)  a  small  bay  opposite  the  bland  of  Raa- 
say,  from  which  Charles  was  about  to  depart,  had  derived  its  name, 
which  signifies  the  King's  Port,  from  the  circumstance  of  King  James 
the  FifUi  having  landed  there  during  his  excursion  amongst  the  western 
islands.  Charles  left  this  creek  after  midnight,  under  the  protection 
of  the  enthusiastic  young  laird  of  Raasay,  to  whom  Malcolm  Madeod 
introduced  him  when  he  entered  the  boat  As  the  two  boatmen  had 
served  in  the  prince's  army,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of 
young  Raasay  himself,  were  under  the  ban  of  the  government,  and  the 
young  laird,  whose  only  motive  in  not  joining  the  insurrection  was  pro- 
bably a  desire  to  save  the  estate,  now  fearlessly  put  his  life  and  fortune 
in  jeopardy,  when  the  risk  was  even  greater* 

Charles  slept  a  little  upon  the  passage,  and  reached  Raasay  about 
day-break,  a  few  hours  after  his  departure  from  Portree.  The  party 
landed  at  a  place  called  Glam,  about  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  that 
haven.  Charles,  Malcolm,  and  Murdoch  Macleod  took  up  their  abode 
in  a  wretched  hot  which  some  shepherds  had  lately  erected.  They  had 
no  bedding  of  any  sort,  and  were  obliged  to  repose  upon  some  heath.  On 
entering  the  hut  they  kjndled  a  fire  and  partook  of  some  provisions. 
On  this  as  on  other  occasions,  Charles,  to  please  the  Highlanders,  never 
tasted  wheat-bread  or  brandy  while  oat-bread  and  whisky  lasted,  for,  he 
observed,  that  these  last  were  his  "own  country  bread  and  drink."  Young 
Raasay  had  nothing  to  dread  from  his  own  people ;  and,  lest  the  military 
might  revisit  the  island,  he  placed  the  two  boatman  upon  different  emi* 
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nenoes  to  watch  their  approach.  He  Tiaited  Charles  and  his  friends  occa- 
sionaliyy  and  always  carried  provisions  along  with  him*  Though  compar- 
atively secure,  Charles  was  very  uneasy  in  his  new  retreat;  and  frequent 
starts  and  exchmations  in  his  slumbers  indicated  the  agitated  workings 
of  his  mind*  Malcolm  Macleod  often  overheard  him  in  his  sleep  mut- 
tering imperfect  sentences,  in  Italian,  French,  and  Englbh*  One  of  his 
expressions  in  English  was,  **  O  God !  poor  Scotland  1"* 

During  Charies's  stay  in  Raasay  no  person  visited  the  island,  but  he 
and  his  friends  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uneanness  by  a  perKm  who 
prowled  about  without  any  i^parent  business,  and  who  had  come  into 
the  island  to  sell  a  roll  of  tobacco.  He  had  arrived  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  before  Charles.  Having  disposed  of  his  merchandise  very 
speedily,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  departed,  but  continuing  to 
stroll  up  and  down  the  island  in  an  idle  way,  he  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy. 
Malcolm  Macleod  happening  to  see  him  approaching  the  hut  one  day,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  by  Charies  and  his  friends.  The  three  Madeods 
were  for  putting  the  poor  tobacco  vender  to  death,  and  Malcolm  Macleod 
offered  to  go  out  immediately  and  shoot  him  through  the  head;  but 
Charles  indignantly  reprobated  the  inhuman  proposal.  *<God  forbid 
(said  he)  that  we  should  take  away  a  man's  life  who  may  be  innocent, 
while  we  can  preserve  our  own.''  John  Mackenzie,  who  sat  as  sentinel 
at  the  door,  overhearing  the  debate,  said  to  himself  in  Gaelic,  **  Well,  well : 
he  must  be  shot :  you  are  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and  will 
do  what  we  choose."  Observing  his  friends  smile,  Charles  asked  what 
John  had  said ;  and  being  told  the  man's  observation  in  English,  the 
prince  observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
perilous  situation,  laughed  loud  and  heartily .f  Notwithstanding  Charles's 
remonstrances,  the  stranger  would  have  been  despatched  had  he  entered 
the  hut,  but  luckily  he  walked  past  without  looking  into  it  It  was  af- 
terwards ascertained,  that  the  stranger  himself  was  a  fugitive  from  the 
Highkmd  army4  While  Charles  resided  in  this  hut,  he  and  his  com- 
panions indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  Alluding  to  passing 
events  and  his  present  situation,  the  prince  observed  that  his  life  was  to  be 
sure  a  very  hard  one ;  but  that  he  would  rather  live  in  the  way  he  then 
did  for  ten  years,  than  fall  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  not  becausi> 


*  Bofiwell'i  Tour, 
f  **  John  Madundt  it  alWe  (iu  1774) ;  I  saw  him  at  Bamfu  honte.  Aboul  oightMn 
yttM  aico  ha  hurt  ona  of  hit  legi  whan  dandug;  and  being  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off,  iia  now 
was  going  about  with  a  wooden  leg.  The  itory  of  hia  being  a  Memb€r  ^  I\vUamaU  !■ 
not  yet  forgotten.  I  took  him  out  a  UtUe  way  from  the  house,  gave  him  a  shilling  to 
drinlc  Rasa/B  health,  and  led  him  into  a  detail  of  the  partlculan  which  I  hava  Just  n- 
lated.  With  less  foundaUon,  some  writers  have  traced  the  idea  of  a  Parliament,  and  of 
the  British  Constitution  in  rude  and  early  times.  I  was  curious  to  know  if  he  had  really 
heard  or  undentood  any  thing  of  that  subject,  which,  had  he  been  a  greater  man,  would 
probably  have  been  eageriy  maintained.  •  Why,  John,*  said  1,  <  did  you  think  ha  shouki 
be  controlled  by  a  Parliament  ?'  He  answered,  *  I  thought.  Sir,  there  were  many  voices 
against  one.'-^' — JBotwelL 
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he  believed  thejr  would  dare  to  take  away  his  life  publicly,  but  became 
he  dreaded  being  poisoned  or  assassinated.  He  was  very  particular  In 
his  inquiries  at  Dr  Madeod  about  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Cul- 
loden,  from  a  ball  which  entered  at  one  shoulder  and  went  across  to  the 
other.  He  threw  out  some  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  his 
officers  at  Culloden»  but  confessed  that  perh^is  it  was  rash  in  him  to  do 
so.  Talking  of  the  different  Highland  corps,  the  Madeods  asked  Charles 
which,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  best  soldiers;  but  he  evaded  a  direct 
answer,  said  he  did  not  like  comparisons  among  such  corps ;  and  that 
they  were  all  best* 

•  Charles  resided  two  days  in  Raasay,  when  becoming  uneasy,  and 
thinking  the  hiland  too  narrow  and  confined  Ibr  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment, he  resolved  to  depart  Understanding  that  he  expected  a 
French  ship  at  Lochbroom,  Malcolm  Macleod  offered  to  carry  him 
thither,  but  Charles  declined  the  proposal  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
the  voyage  in  a  small  boat  He  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  Trottemish 
in  Skye,  but  his  friends  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  as  they  considered 
him  safer  in  Raasay.  Persisting  however  in  going,  the  whole  party,  in- 
cluding the  two  boatmen,  left  Raasay  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of 
July,  in  the  same  boat  which  they  had  used  to  carry  them  into  the 
island.  After  they  had  gone  a  little  off  the  shore  the  wind  began  to 
blow  hard,  and  soon  increased  to  a  gale*  The  sea  became  so  very  rough, 
that  the  waves  broke  over  the  boat  and  almost  filled  it  with  water.  All 
on  board  begged  the  prince  to  return,  but  he  declined,  observing,  that  as 
Providence  had  carried  him  through  so  many  dangers,  he  did  not  doubt 
of  the  same  care  now  as  before.  To  encourage  the  men  who  kept  tug- 
ging at  the  oars,  whilst  Malcolm  Macleod  occupied  himself  in  throwing 
out  the  water,  Charles  sung  a  lively  Gaelic  song  with  much  vivacity, 
having  by  this  time  obtained  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  Gaelic^"^ 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  landed  at  a  place  in  Skye,  called 
Nicolson*s  rock,  near  Scorobreck  in  Trottemish,  after  a  very  boisterous 
voyage  of  about  fifteen  miles.  There  was  a  large  surf  on  the  shore,  and 
there  being  no  convenient  landing  place,  they  had  to  jump  out  among 
the  water.  Charles  was  the  third  man  who  leapt  into  the  sea.  Stand- 
ing in  the  surf,  the  whole  party,  including  Charles,  laid  hold  pf  the  boat 
and  drew  it  up  on  dry  ground.  The  prince  wore  a  large  great  coat, 
which  had  become  veiy  heavy  and  cumbersome  from  the  water.  As 
the  ascent  up  the  rock  was  very  steep  and  troublesome,  Malcolm  offered 
to  carry  the  coat,  but  Charles  refused  to  part  with  it 

On  this  desolate  coast,  the  royal  wanderer  could  find  no  other  resting 
place  than  a  cow  house,  belonging  to  Mr  Nicolson  of  Scorobreck,  about 
two  miles  from  that  gentleman's  ^t  The  party  entered  this  wretched 
hovel  and  took  a  little  refreshment  of  oat  cakes,  which  had  mouldered 
down  mto  very  small  crumbs,  and  some  cheese.    Charles  being  wet  to  the 
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BkiD,  Malcolm  Madeod  advised  him  to  put  on  a  dry  shirt  This  he  de* 
dined,  and  continued  to  sit  in  his  wet  dothes.  Overcome  with  fatigue 
he  fell  asleep ;  but  he  enjoyed  little  sound  repose.  He  would  froqnent- 
ly  start  in  his  sleep*  look  briskly  up,  and  stare  boldly  around  him,  as  if 
about  to  fight  the  persons  around  him*  *'  Oh  poor  England !  poor 
England  !'*  were  the  exclamations  he  would  sometimes  utter,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  during  these  disturbed  moments. 

In  all  his  wanderings  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Charles  to  con- 
ceal his  future  movements  firom  every  person  with  whose  services  he  was 
about  to  dispense,  so  as  to  prevent  any  clue  to  his  discovery.  Wishing 
to  get  quit  of  young  Raasay  and  his  brother,  he  despatched  the  former 
to  look  out  for  Donald  Roy,  and  he  desired  the  latter  to  go  to  a  place 
called  Cammistinawag,  where  he  would  meet  him.  Murdoch  Madeod  and 
the  two  boatmen  then  took  leave.  At  parting  he  presented  Murdoch 
with  a  case,  containing  a  silver-spoon,  knife,  and  fork,  which  he  requested 
him  to  keep  till  they  met. 

The  prince  and  Malcolm  Madeod  remained  in  the  hut  Ull  seven 
o*dock  in  the  morning  when  Charles,  taking  the  little  baggage  in  his 
hand,  walked  out,  and  desired  Malcolm  to  follow  him.  Madeod  took 
the  bundle  out  of  Charles's  hand,  and  followed  him  in  silence  till  out  of 
sight  of  the  cow-house,  when  Charles  taking  a  direction  Malcolm  did  not 
like,  this  fiiithfuLadherent  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  where  he  was 
going,  as  he  was  afraid  that  he  might  fidl  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
numerous  military  parties,  who  were  dispersed  over  the  island.  **  Why, 
Madeod,  (replied  Charles,)  I  now  throw  mysdf  entirely  into  your  hands, 
and  leave  you  to  do  with  me  what  you  please ;  only  I  want  to  go 
to  Strath,  Mackinnon's  country.  I  hope  you  will  accompany  me,  if  you 
think  you  can  lead  me  safe  enough  into  Strath/'  Malcolm  dedared 
that  he  would  go  with  his  royal  highness  wherever  be  pleased,  and  of- 
fered to  bring  him  safe  into  that  part  of  Skye  which  belonged  to  the 
chief  of  Mackinnon,  provided  he  would  consent  to  go  by  sea ;  but  Mao- 
ieod  objected  to  a  journey  over  land  which  he  considered  would  be  at- 
tended with  dangers  fit>m  the  soldiers.  Charles,  however,  insisted  on 
going  by  land,  and  observed  that  they  could  now  do  nothing  without 
danger.  The  better  to  prevent  a  discovery,  Charles  proposed  that  he 
should  act  the  part  of  Madeod's  servant,  and  that  he  should  assume  the 
name  of  Lewis  Caw,  there  bdng  at  the  time  a  young  surgeon  of  that 
name^  who  had  been  in  the  prince's  service,  skulking  in  Skye^  where 
he  had  some  relations.  OlMcrving  that  his  scarlet  tartan  waist-coat 
with  gold  twist  buttons,  was  finer  than  that  worn  by  Madeod,  which 
was  of  plain  ordinary  tartan,  Charles  exchanged  it  for  Madeod's. 
Then  taking  the  bag  which  contained  his  linen  out  of  Mdoolm's  hands, 
Charies  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  out  ou  bis  perilous  journey, 
preceded  by  the  fiiithful  Malcolm,  who,  to  complete  the  deception,  hail 
proposed  that  Charies  should  keep  up  bis  new  character  of  a  gilly  or 
footman,  by  walking  in  the  rear. 


Strathy  the  country  of  the  MackinnoiUy  wm  at  a  considerable  diitance, 
and  the  route  to  it  which  these  two  travellen  took  lay  through  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  mountainous  districto  of  the  island.  Though  a 
good  pedestrian,  Malcolm  could  scarcely  keep  hu  distance  ahead  of 
Charles,  whose  locomotive  powers  were  surprising,  there  being  few  persons 
who  could  match  him  at  walking.  .  Alluding  to  his  celerity  of  foot,  he 
told  Malcolm  that  provided  he  got  out  of  musket-shot,  he  had  no  dread 
of  a  pursuit  by  English  soldiers,  but  he  had  not  the  same  confidence  if 
chased  by  a  party  of  Highland  militia.  He  asked  Malcolm  what  they 
would  do  in  the  event  of  meeting  any  persons  among  the  mountains,  who 
might  attempt  to  kill  or  take  them.  **  That  depends  upon  their  num- 
bers,** replied  Malcolm ;  **  if  there  should  be  no  more  than  four  of  them, 
III  engage  to  manage  two.**  **  And  I,"  rejoined  Charles,  **  will  engage 
to  manage  the  other  two."  Malcolm,  in  his  turn,  asked  Charies  what 
they  should  do  if  attacked  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers,  **  Fight,  to  be 
sure,"  was  the  reply. 

As  Malcolm  expected  that  they  would  fiJl  in  with  some  of  the  country 
people  before  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  by  whom,  from  his 
being  well  known  in  the  island,  he  might  be  recognised,  he  desired 
Charles  not  to  evince  any  anxiety  when  he  (Malcolm)  should  speak  to 
them,  but  remove  to  a  short  distance  and  sit  down  till  the  conversation 
ended.  They  met  a  few  of  these  people  from  time  to  time,  on  which 
occasion  Charles  not  only  observed  the  injunction  of  Malcolm,  but  sup- 
eradded the  customary  menial  duty»  of  touching  his  bonnet  when  ad- 
dressed by  his  supposed  master.  With  the  exception  of  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  the  two  travellers  appear  to  have  had  no  other  sustenance  during 
their  long  and  fatiguing  journey.  When  reduced  to  a  single  glass, 
Charies  urged  Malcolm  to  take  it,  lest  he  should  fiunt  with  the  excessive 
fatigue.  Malcolm  refused,  and  insisted  that  the  prince  himself  should 
drink  it,  but  Charles  resolutely  refused,  and  compelled  Malcolm  to  drain 
the  bottle.  Malcolm  then  hid  the  bottle  in  a  thick  bush  of  heath,  where 
he  found  it  about  three  years  thereafier.  Honest  Madeod  long  preserv- 
ed it  *'  as  a  curioas  piece,"  which  he  expected  would  one  day  make  a 
figure  in  Westminster.* 

When  opportunity  offered,  the  prince  and  Malcolm  relieved  the  tedi- 
Ottsness  of  the  journey,  by  conversing  on  a  variety  of  topics.  The  con- 
versation happening  to  turn  upon  Lord  George  Murray,  Charles  observed 
that  hu  lordship,  whether  from  ignorance  or  with  a  view  to  betray  him, 
he  would  not  say,  misconducted  himself  in  not  obeying  orders,  and  that 
in  particular,  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  batUe  of  CuUoden,  Lord 
George  scarcely  did  any  thing  he  desired  him  to  do.  When  Malcolm 
told  him  of  the  many  atrocities  committed  afUr  that  battle,  he  appeared 
amazed,  and  said,  *'  Surely  that  man  who  calls  himself  the  duke,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  so  great  a  general,  cannot  be  guilty  of  such  cruelties.     I  caA- 

« 
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not  believe  it"  Talking  of  the  fiUigaes  he  was  obliged  to  ondergOi  the 
prince  said,  **  Do  you  not  think,  Madeod,  that  God  Almighty  has  made 
this  person  of  mine  for  doing  some  good  yet.  When  I  was  in  Italy,  and 
dinbg  at  the  king's  (his  father's)  table,  veiy  often  the  sweat  would  have 
been  coming  through  my  coat  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  now  that 
lam  in  a  cold  country,  where  the  climate  is  more  trying  and  exposed  to 
different  kinds  of  fiitigues,  I  really  find  I  agree  equally  with  both.  I 
have  had  (pointing  to  his  kilt)  thu  philibeg  on  now  for  some  days,  and 
I  find  I  do  as  well  with  it  as  any  of  the  best  breeches  I  ever  put  ou.  I 
hope  in  God,  Macleod,  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  it  yeL"  * 
A  man  holding  such  sentiments  as  these,  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  dis- 
couraged. 

When  approaching  Mackinnon's  bounds,  Malcolm  stated  to  the  prince 
his  apprehensions,  that,  disguiied  as  he  was,  he  was  afraid  he  would  still 
be  recognised  by  some  of  Mackinnon's  people,  who  had  been  out  in  his 
service.  He,  therefore,  suggested  that  Charles  should  disguiie  himself 
still  fiurther.  The  prince  then  proposed  to  blacken  his  fiuse  with  powder ; 
but  Macleod  objected  to  this  plan,  which,  he  said,  would  tend  rather  to 
discover  than  to  conceal  him.  "  Then,"  observed  Charles,  **  I  must 
be  put  into  the  greatest  dishabille  possible ;"  and  pulling  off  his  wig  and 
putting  it  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  dirty  white  napkin,  which  Malcohn, 
at  his  desire,  tied  about  his  head  close  to  his  eyebrows.  He  then  put 
off  his  bonnet,  tore  the  rufiies  from  his  shirt,  and  took  the  buckles  out 
of  his  shoes,  and  made  Macleod  fasten  them  with  strings.  Charles  now 
asked  his  friend  if  he  thought  he  would  still  be  recognised,  and  on  Mal- 
colm answering  that  he  thought  he  would,  Charles  said,  ^  I  have  so  odd 
a  face,  that  no  man  that  ever  saw  me  once  but  would  know  me  again." 
In  Malcolm's  opinion,  Charles,  though  almost  a  Proteus,  could  never 
disguise  his  miyestic  mien  and  carriage ;  and  he  declared  that  there  was 
not  a  person  who  knew  what  the  air  of  a  noble  or  great  man  was,  that 
would  not,  upon  seeing  the  prince,  however  disguised  he  might  be,  at 
once  perceive  something  about  him  that  was  not  ordinary,— something 
of  the  stately  and  grandf 

They  had  not  gone  far  sifter  this  conveisation,  when  Malcolm  Mac- 
leod's  opinion  was  verified,  fi>r  no  sooner  had  the  travellers  entered 
Strath,  than  Charles  was  recognised  by  two  men  of  Mackinnon's  dan, 
who  had  been  out  in*the  insurrection.  They  stared  at  the  prince  for  a 
little,  and  on  discovering  him,  lifted  up  their  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 
Malcolm  begged  that  they  would  compose  themselves,  lest  by  showing 
so  much  concern  they  might  discover  the  prince.  After  cautioning 
them  not  to  mention  the  meeting  to  any  one,  he  swore  them  to  se- 
crecy upon  hb  naked  dirk,  and  then  dismissed  them.  They  kept  their 
word. 

Being  within  two  miles  of  the  laird  of  Mackinnon's  house,  Malcolm 
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asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  the  old  chief;  *'  No,**  said  Charles,  **  by 
DO  means.  I  l^now  Mackinoon  to  be  as  good  and  as  honest  a  man  as 
any  in  the  world ;  bat  he  is  not  fit  for  my  pnrfHte  at  present  Ton 
most  conduct  me  to  some  other  house,  but  let  it  be  a  gentleman's  house. 
They  then  proceeded,  at  Malcolm's  suggestion,  to  a  place  called  Ellagol, 
or  rather  Ellighiul,  near  Kilyory  or  Kilmaree,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  morning  after  a  journey  of  twenty-four  Highland  miles,  being  up- 
wards of  thirty  English  miles.  At  Ellagol  there  lired  one  John  Mac- 
kinnon,  who  had  senred  as  captain  under  the  laird  of  Mackinnon,  and 
had  married  a  sister  of  Malcolm*  Being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  neighbourhood  before  conducting  Charles  into  the 
house  of  hb  brother-in-law,  Malcolm  left  the  prince  at  a  little  distance 
Irom  the  house,  and  went  forward  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 
He  found  that  Mackinnon  was  from  home;  and  on  informing  his  sister 
that  he  had  come  to  stay  a  short  time  at  Ellagol,  if  he  could  do  so  with 
safety,  she  assured  him  that  he  would  be  perfectly  safe,  as  there  were  no 
military  people  about  the  place,  and  that  he  was  very  welcome*  Mal- 
colm then  told  that  he  had  nobody  along  with  him  but  one  Lewis  Caw, 
son  of  Mr  Caw  a  surgeon  in  Crieff,  whom,  being  a  fogitiTe  like  himsdf, 
he  had  engaged  as  his  senrani,  but  that  he  had  fidlen  sick*  Mrs  Mao- 
kinnon  felt  inteiMed  in  the  stranger,  and  requested  her  brother  to  bring 
him  in. 

Charles  accordingly  entered  with  the  baggage  on  his  back,  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  bonnet,  made  a  low  bow,  and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from 
Malcolm*  Mrs  Mackinnon  looked  at  the  prince,  and  instantly  her 
sympathy  was  excited.  *'  Poor  man  1"  she  exclaimed,  **  I  pitj  him. 
At  tiie  same  time^  my  heart  warms  to  a  man  of  his  appearance*"  Mal- 
colm having  told  his  sister  that  he  was  almost  femishing  with  hanger, 
she  set  before  him  a  plentiful  Highland  breakfast  Charles  still  sitting  at 
a  respectful  distance,  Maloolm  invited  him,  as  there  were  no  strangers  in 
the  house,  to  draw  near  and  share  with  him,  there  being  abundance  for 
both.  Charies  appeared  very  backward  to  obey  the  summons  to  eat,  and 
said  that  though  in  an  humble  station,  he  knew  better  how  to  conduct 
himself  than  by  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  his  master ;  but  Malcolm 
pretending  to  insist  upon  compliance,  Charles  rose  from  his  seat,  made 
a  profound  bow,  and  advancmg  towards  the  table,  sat  down,  and  at- 
tacked the  viands  without  ferther  ceremony. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  Charles  and  his  companion  had  fallen 
Into  a  bog  during  the  night,  and  as  their  feet  and  legs  were  still  dirty, 
Maloolm  desired  the  servant-maid  in  Gaelic,  as  she  could  not  speak 
English,  to  bring  some  water  into  the  room,  and  as  he  was  much  &- 
tigued,  to  wash  them.  Whilst  in  the  act  of  washing  Madeod's  feet,  he 
said  to  the  girl,  '<  You  see  that  poor  sick  man  there*  I  hope  youll 
wash  his  feet  too :  it  will  be  a  great  charity ;  for  he  has  as  much  need 
as  I  have."  "  No  such  thing,"  said  she,  '<  although  I  wash  the  mas- 
ter's feet,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wash  the  servant's.  '  What  I  he's  but  a 
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low  oountry  woman's  son.  I  will  oot  wash  his  feet  indeed.**  MaleoIin» 
however,  with  much  entreaty,  prevailed  npon  the  girl  to  wash  Charles's 
feet  and  legs;  but  being  rather  rough  in  her  treatment,  he  implored 
Madeod  to  desire  her  not  to  rub  so  hard.* 

After  this  operation  the  wearied  travellers  went  to  bed ;  and  at  the 
desire  of  Malcolm«  Mrs  Mackinnon  went  out  of  the  houses  and  sat  down 
upon  a  neighbouring  knoll,  where  she  kept  watch,  whilst  her  guests  re- 
mained in  bed.  Charles,  who  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  bed  in  his 
clothes,  slept  two  hours  only ;  but  Idalcofan  slept  much  longer.  When 
Madeod  awoke,  he  was  surprised  to  find  Charles  out  of  bed  dandling 
Mrs  Mackinnon's  child,  singing  to  it,  and  appearing  as  alert  as  if  he  had 
been  in  bed  all  night.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  little  boy— -Neil 
Mackinnon^ — ^whom  he  carried  in  his  arms,  would  be  one  day  a  captain 
in  his  service. 

Informed  that  his  brother-in-law  was  seen  approaching  the  housi^ 
Malcolm  went  out  to  meet  him.  After  the  usual  salutations,  Malcolm, 
pointing  to  some  ships  of  war  that  were  hovering  about  the  coast,  said 
to  Mackinnon,  **  What  if  the  prince  be  on  board  one  of  them  ?"  **  God 
forbid,"  replied  Mackinnon,  "  I  would  not  wuh  that  for  any  thing." 
**  What,"  said  Malcolm,  **  if  he  were  here,  John  ?  Do  you  think  he 
would  be  safe  enough  ?"  **  I  wish  we  had  him  here,*'  rejoined  Mac- 
kinnon, **  for  he  would  be  safe  enough."  Madeod,  now  fully  assured 
that  his  brother-in-law  might  be  confided  in,  said,  **  Well,  then^  he  is 
now  in  your  house."  Mackinnon,  transported  with  joy,  was  for  running 
directly  in  and  paying  hb  obeisance  to  the  prince ;  but  Malcolm  stop- 
ped him  for  a  little,  till  he  should  recover  from  his  surprise.  **  When 
you  go  in,"  continued  Malcolm,  **  you  must  not  take  any  notice  of  him, 
lest  the  servants  or  others  observe  you.  *  He  passes  for  one  Lewis  Caw, 
my  servant'*  Mackinnon  promised  to  observe  faithfully  the  injunction 
given  him,  which  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  fulfil ;  but,  as  soon  as 
ne  entered  the  house,  he  could  not  avoid  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Charies ; 
and  unable  to  repress  his  feelings  at  the  spectade  he  behdd,  this  gen- 
erous and  faithful  Highlander,  turning  his  fiuse  aside,  bunt  into  tears. 
To  prevent  suspidon,  Mackinnon,  at  Malcolm's  desire,  left  the  room  to 
compose  himselll 

Before  being  introduced  to  the  prince,  Mackinnon  sent  away  all  his 
servants  from  the  house  on  different  messages,  and,  during  their  absence, 
a  consultation  was  hdd  as  to  Charles's  foture  destination.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  mainland  immediately;  and 
John  Mackinnon  was  directed  to  go  and  hire  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  sole 

-  • 

*  Jaoobito  MMiiolf%  pb  488^  Bosw«|],  In  Me  Toai;  gives  a  different  venloii  of  this  itory. 
"  After  thii  (breekfiMt)  there  oeme  in  an  old  woman,  who,  after  the  mode  of  andent  hoa- 
plcality,  brought  warm  water,  and  washed  Maloolm'e  fleet  He  deelred  her  to  wash  the 
feet  of  the  poor  man  who  attended  him.  She  at  ibit  eeemed  averae  to  thie  fkom  pride, 
ae  thinking  him  beneath  her,  and  in  the  periphraetic  hmguage  of  the  HlghJanden  and 
the  Irifh,  said  wamil}',  '  Though  I  waah  your  fatherls  ion*e  fuet,  why  should  i  wash  his 
father's  son's  feet?*    She  was,  however,  persuaded  to  do  it  *' 
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me  of  hk  brother-in-law.  As  the  laird  of  Maokinooo  was  old  and  in 
firm,  and  ooald  be  of  little  service  to  Charies  in  his  present  situation, 
Mackiunon  was  enjoined  not  to  say  any  thing  about  Charles  to  hb  chief, 
should  he  fall  in  with  him.  Meeting  the  old  chieftain,  howerer,  on  his 
way,  Mackinnon,  unable  or  unwilling  to  conceal  the  &ct  of  the  prince's 
arrind  at  Bllagol,  disclosed  the  secret,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  going 
to  hire  a  boat  to  cany  Charles  to  the  mainland.  Gratified  with  the 
intelligence,  the  chief  desired  his  clansman  not  to  give  himself  any  fiur- 
ther  trouble  about  a  boat,  as  he  would  provide  a  good  one  himself,  and 
would  wait  upon  the  prince  immediately.  John  returned  to  EUagol,  * 
and  having  informed  Charles  of  the  interview  with  the  laird,  the  latter 
said  that  he  was  sorry  that  Mackinnon  had  divulged  the  secrot ;  but 
as  there  was  now  no  help  for  it,  he  would  comport  himself  according  to 
circumstances.  lA  a  short  time  the  aged  chief  appeared,  and  after  do- 
ing homage  to  the  royal  wanderer,  he  conducted  the  prince  to  a  nelgh*^ 
bouring  cave,  where  he  found  Lady  Mackinnon,  who  had  laid  out  a 
refreshment  of  cold  meat  and  wine,  of  which  the  whole  party  partook. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  Malcolm  Macleod  had  represented  to 
the  prince,  that,  being  within  the  laird's  bounds,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  allow  him  to  direct  every  thing  in  relation  to  the  voyage,  and,  to 
prevent  a  difference  of  opinion  aruing  between  him  and  the  chief,  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  remaining  behind.  Charles,  extremely  un- 
willing to  part  with  one  who  had  rendered  him  such  important  services, 
insisted  upon  his  going  along  with  him  to  the  mainland ;  but  Malcolm 
insisting  on  the  other  hand  that  the  measure  was  proper,  Charles,  with 
much  reluctance,  consented  to  part  with  the  fiuthful  Macleod. 

About  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  party  left  the  cave,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  place  where  the  boat  lay.  In  their  way  they  observed  two 
English  men-of-war  standing  in  for  the  island,  before  the  wind,  under  a 
press  of  sail.  Malcolm  thereupon  entreated  the  prince  to  defer  his 
voyage  till  such  time,  at  least,  as  these  vessels  should  take  another 
course,  more  particularly  as  the  wind  was  against  him;  but  Charles  disre- 
garded the  admonition,  and  observed,  that  after  so  many  escapes,  he  had 
no  apprehensions  of  being  caught  at  that  time;  that  IVovidence  would 
still  take  care  of  him ;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  ohUining  a  favourable 
wind  immediately.  Recollecting  bis  sham  appointment  with  Murdoch 
Macleod,  for  not  keeping  which,  Malcolm  promised  to  make  his  apology, 
Charles  thought  the  least  thing  he  could  do  was  to  notify  his  depart- 
ure, which  he  accordingly  did,  by  writing  him  a  short  note,  which  he 
delivered  to  Malcolm.*    He  then  desired  Malcolm  to  light  his  pipe,  as 

*  The  foliowtng  if  a  copy  of  th«  note  t — 

"  Sib,— I  Ihiuik  Ood  I  un  In  good  hoalUi,  and  luiYe  got  off  u  dedgnod.    Ramom- 

her  mo  to  all  frlond^  and  thank  them  for  the  trouble  they  have  been  at— I  am,  Sir, 

'*  Tonr  humble  eerrant, 

**  Jamwm  Thouwoh,*' 
«•  Eluohiul,  Jir/jf  Hh,  IT^ia** 
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he  wbhed  to  enjoy  a  «moke  vith  him  befora  parting.  ^Snapptog  his 
gun,  Malcolm,  by  means  of  the  flash  in  the  pan,  lighted  some  tow 
which  he  held  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  whilst  Charies  blew  it  As  the 
pipe  was  extremely  short,  Charles's  cheek  was  scorched  with  the  blaze 
of  the*  tow.  At  parting,  Charles  presented  him  with  a  silver  stock- 
buckle,  and  then  embracing  Malcolm  in  his  arms,  saluted  him  twice,  and 
begging  God  to  bless  him,  put  ten  guineas  into  his  hand.  Malcolm  at 
first  positively  refused  to  accept  the  money,  as  he  perceived  that  the 
prince's  purse  was  much  exhausted ;  but  Charles  insisted  upon  his  tak- 
ing it,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  get  enough  for  all  his  wants 
upon  the  mainland,  Malcolm  yielded.  Having  procured  a  better  pipe, 
Charles  presented  the  one  with  which  he  had  been  smoking  to  Malcolm, 
who  preserved  it  with  great  care.* 

.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  fourth 
of  July,  the  prince  departed  for  the  mainland,  accompanied  by  the  chief 
and  John  Mackmnon.  The  observation  of  Charles,  that  he  would  ob- 
tain a  fidr  wind  after  putting  to  sea,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  superstitious  mind  of  the  generous  Malcolm,  who  accordingly  sat 
down  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  to  watch  the  expected  change,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  took  place  very  soon,  for  the  crew  had  not  rowed  the 
boat  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  the  ships«  before  the 
wind  chopped  about,  and  whilst  it  favoured  the  prince,  drove  the  men-of- 
war  out  of  sightf 

After  a  rough  voyage,  the  party  reached  a  place  called  Littie  Mallag 
or  Malleck,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Nevis  in  Moidart,  distant  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  they  had  embarked.  At  sea  they 
met  a  boat,  containing  some  armed  militia.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
board,  and  a  few  words  were  exchanged  in  passing.  Charles's  visit  to 
Skye  soon  became  public,  and  the  fact  of  his  havmg  been  harboured 
and  protected  by  certain  persons  in  that  island,  could  not  be  disguis- 
ed. Malcolm  Madeod's  connexion  with  the  prince  being  reported,  he 
was  apprehended  a  few  days  after  Charles's  departure  for  the  main- 
land, put  on  board  a  ship,  and  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  till  the  first  of  July,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty- 

f  This  'entty/  u  a  mmU  tobsoco-plpa^  ahnoft  worn  to  ths  ■tiimp»  is  ealted  in  Sooi- 
huid,  was  presented  by  Malcolm^  when  at  London,  to  Dr  Burton  of  York,  a  fellow* 
prisoner,  who  got  a  Ane  shagreen  case  made  for  it.— JbeoMto  Mtmoin,  p.  I67.  Mr 
BocweU  gives  the  following  sketch  of  this  worthy  Highlander  in  his  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides t**  He  was  now  (1774)  siaty-two  years  of  age,  hale  and  well  proportioned,  with 
a  manly  countenance,  tanned  by  the  weatlier,  yet  having  a  ruddiness  in  bis  cheeks^  ever 
a  great  part  of  which  his  rough  beard  extended.  His  eye  was  quick  and  Mvely,  yet  Us 
look  was  not  fterce ;  but  he  appeared  at  once  llrm  and  good-humoured.  He  wore  a  pair 
of  bragues,  taitan  hose  which  came  up  nearly  to  his  knees^  a  purple  camUet  kilt,  a  black 
waistcoat,  a  short  green  cloth  coat  bound  with  gold  cord,  a  yellow  bushy  wig,  a  luge  blue 
bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button.  1  never  saw  a  figure  which  gave  a  more  perfoot  re- 
prssentation  of  a  Highland  gentleman.  I  wished  much  to  have  a  picture  of  him  just  as 
he  was.    i  found  him  frank  and  poUte  in  the  true  senee  of  tlie  word." 

t  True  Journal,  p.  47* 
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•even,  when  he  was  discharged  without  being  asked  a  single  question. 
Kingsbttigh  also  was  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Augustas,  where, 
after  being  plundered  of  his  shoe-bucklesy  garters,  watch,  and  money, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons.  He  was  dis- 
charged by  mbtake  Ibr  another  person  of  the  same  name,  but  was 
brought  back,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,' and  committed  to 
the  castle,  in  which  he  remained  till  the  fourth  of  July,  in  the  same 
year. 

Flora  Maodonald  was  also  apprehended  about  the  same  time  by  a 
party  of  militia,  while  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  Donald  Macdonald, 
of  Castleton  in  Skye,  who  had  sent  her  notice  that  Madeod  of  Talisker, 
an  officer  of  an  independent  company,  had  requested  him  to  send  for 
her.  She  was  put  on  board  the  Furnace  Bomb,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved  to  Commodore  Smith's  sloop,  and  treated  with  great  kindness 
and  attention  by  him  and  General  Campbell.  She  was  confined  a 
short  time  in  Dunstaffnage  castle.*  After  being  conveyed  from  place 
to  place,  she  was  put  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign,  lying  at  the 
Nore,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  and  carried  up  to  London 
on  the  sixth  of  December  following,  where  she  remained  in  confine- 
ment till  July  in  the  following  year,  when  she  was  discharged,  at  the 
especial  requests-according  to  tlie  tradition  of  her  fiunily— of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  without  a  single  question  having 
been  put  to  her.  After  her  liberation,  Miss  Macdonald  was  invited  to 
the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  lealous  Jacobite  lady,  where  she  was 

*  When  sBOt  to  DnmliAiafB,  GcDtnl  CaoiplMll  toit  th«  fiiDotring  l«Usn  to  Um 
'CtplBim*— 

••  Home  8mb  Bat.  Jn^  U  Vm, 
"  DtAa  Sol, 

'*  I  miaii  dedre  Ui«  fitYonr  of  yoa  to  forward  my  lotion  by  on  oxpratB  to 

Invonuy ;  and  If  any  are  loft  with  you,  lot  thorn  bo  oont  by  tho  bsarsr.    1  ohall  ilay  horo 

with  Commodoro  Smith  till  Smiday  monilng.    If  yon  eant  eomo^  1  bog  to  hnow  If  yon 

hoYO  any  mon  now  In  garrioon  at  your  houto,  and  how  many  ?    liako  my  oompllmonto 

to  your  fauly,  and  toll  hor  that  1  am  obUgod  to  dotfre  tho  IhTtHir  of  hor  for  iomo  dayi  to 

roodfo  a  vary  pretty  young  reboU    Hor  seal,  and  tho  portoailon  of  thooo  who  ought  to 

havo  given  hor  bottor  advloo,  has  drawn  her  into  a  moot  unhappy  lerapo^  by  amiillng  tho 

young  Pretender  to  make  hii  eoeapew    I  need  say  nothing  further  tin  wo  meet;  only  as- 

sure  you,  that  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

'*  Tour  einoere  firlond  and  humble  eonrant, 

••  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

**  1  luppoBO  you  have  heard  of  Miei  Flora  Maodonald. 

'•  7b  Neil  CAMnux,  Esq.  Captmin  9f  DwM^taffmgtJ* 

■*  WaoaiooAV  Bvamao. 
••  Sia, 

*  Tott  win  deliver  to  the  bearer,  John  Madeod,  Ml«  Maodonald,  to  bo  con* 

ducted  In  hit  wherry.    Having  no  oflloer  to  tend.  It  would  bo  very  proper  you  send  one 

of  your  garrieen  alonf^  with  her.— I  am,  Sir, 

*■  Tour  meet  obedient,  hnmUo  lervant, 

"JOHN  CAMPBELU 

<<  To  tho  Captain  of  Dunetaffnago." 
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viiited  by  a  number  of  dutiaguUhed  penODi,  who  iMuted  her  witb  |Mre- 
■ente.  She  and  Malcolm  Macleod  returned  to  Scotland  tugetlier  in  a 
post-obaise  prorided  bj  Lady  Primroie,  aad,  on  their  way,  paid  a  viait 
to  Dr  Burton  at  York)  wbo  had  been  previoudy  liberated  from  jaE 
Tbie  gentleman  having  ulced  Malcolm  his  opinion  of  the  prince,  the 
tnuty,  Highlander  replied,  that  "  he  irai  the  moat  cautiona  man  he 
erer  eaw,  not  to  be  a  eoward,  and  the  bravest,  not  to  be  nwh."  Few 
peraoD*,  now-a-daya,  will  be  dispoaed  to  concur  in  thia  ealogium,  for 
though  persoually  brave,  Chariea  was  estremely  rasb  and  incon^- 
erate.* 

■  Tbt  inbMqBMit  iMorj  of  tho  Mtlnubl*  Florm  HwdonUd  mif  b*  riiUd  tn  a  fair 
wank.  AfUr  her  rMum  to  (ikyB,>ha  nmrrlsd  fouiig  MaodonaM  of  Klopburfb,  whom 
■ha  aoosmpaniad  la  Amarlca  wma  y«an  tbarainir.  Haring  lint  fair  hiuband,  and  Mt- 
farad  Buny  prlTalloni  during  tlii  nar  of  Amsilian  Indapandaitw,  the  ntunwd  ntth  bar 
Umily  U  bar  natlTi  tiland  befen  Iha  tarmlnaUan  at  that  eaiiliM.  Sli*  lirad  lo  an  ad- 
Tanoad  pariod,  and  ratalnod  bar  Jaeobil*  prwJllaedBiii  to  tlw  lust  hour  of  bar  oxtitauca. 
Thanlh  mild  In  bar  diipoaltlon,  aba  waa  rouaed  to  angar  nLcii  iny  attampl  wi 


CHAPTER  XU. 

PttiMiH  of  Charlflt  on  Loch  N«tI»— ProoMdt  to  Morar—Intorflew  with  Miwdomld  of 
Monur— ArriTM  at  Borodolo  Meoto  Olonaladalo— Solo  off  for  Olen  Mofir— EioiiMi 
many  dangon^  nnd  opomm  tho  chain  of  pcoia  placed  to  Intoreepl  hloii— ArrlTW  at 
OlflBdilel — Entoitaiiiod  hj  a  party  of  robbon  fai  a  cavo— Death  of  Bodorldk  Ha^ 
holiday  who  it  miHakoii  for  tho  Prioeo— Chariw  arrivet  In  8trathflaa»— Prooaodi  to 
tho  Braii  of  Olengary—Moali  with  Canioron  of  Clonao— Joint  Lochlol  and  Qany 
In  their  retnat  on  BonaUor— A  dcaeriptlon  of  the  cage  ftttod  np  for  Charier— The 
Prinoe  emharki  aft  Borodaie- -Safe  anifal  In  Fhuioi. 

As  parties  of  the  military  were  luown  to  be  stationed  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  Charles  and  his  party  landedy  they  were  afraid  to 
leave  it,  and  slept  three  nights  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Nevis.  On  the  fourth  day  the  old  laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen  ven- 
tured a  little  way  into  the  conntry  in  quest  of  a  place  of  concealment; 
and  the  prince^  along  with  John  Mackinnon  and  the  other  three  boat- 
men, proceeded  up  the  loch  dose  to  the  shore*  In  turning  a  point 
they  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  boat  tied  to  a  rock,  and  so  near  as 
to  touch  her  with  their  oars.  This  boat  belonged  to  a  militia  party 
who  were  seen  standing  on  the  shore,  and  were  at  once  recopused 
by  their  badge,  which  was  a  red  cross  on  their  bonnets.  Thb  party 
immediately  hailed  the  boat,  and  demanded  to  know  whence  they  came. 
The  boatmen  answered  that  they  were  from  Sleat.  The  militiamen 
then  ordered  tlie  boat  to  come  ashore;  but  the  boatmen  continuing 
to  row,  the  military  jumped  into  their  boat  and  gave  chase.  Charles, 
who  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  John  Mackinnon*s  plaid 
spread  over  him,  wished  to  get  op  and  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping 
ashore,  but  Mackinnon  would  not  allow. him,  as  he  considered  the 
experiment  very  dangerous.  During  the  pursuit,  Charles,  who  was 
anxious  to  know  the  relative  progress  of  the  two  boats,  kept  up  a  con- 
versation  with  the  trusty  Highlander,  who  assured  him  from  time  to 
time  that  the  pursuers  did  not  gain  upon  them.  Both  parties  were  equal 
in  point  of  numbers ;  and  as  Mackinnon  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
the  mUitiamen  overtaking  them,  he  directed  the  boatmen  to  keep  their 
muskets  close  by  them,  but  not  to  fire  till  he  should  give  the  word  of 
command  by  firing  first  '*  Be  sure,  (said  John,)  to  take  an  aim.  Mark 
well,  and  there  is  no  fear.    We  will  be  able  to  manage  these  rogues,  if 
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we  oome  to  engage  them."  Charles*  begging  that  no  lives  might  be 
sacrificed  without  an  absolute  necessity*  Mackinnon  said  he  would  not 
fire  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  but  if  compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence,  their 
own  preservation  required  that  none  of  the  assailants  should  escape  to 
tell  the  news  of  their  disaster.  Observing  a  wood  at  some  distance 
which  reached  down  to  the  water,  Mackinnon  directed  the  boatmen  to 
pull  in  that  direction ;  and  on  reaching  the  shore,  the  prince,  followed 
by  Mackinnon  and  one  of  the  boatmen,  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  and 
plunging  into  the  wood,  nimbly  ascended  the  hill.  The  alarm  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  gave  place  to  feelings  of  a  very  different 
description,  when,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  perceived 
their  pursuers  returning  firom  their  fruitless  chase** 

Finding  himself  much  fatigued,  Charles  slept  three  houn  on  this  emi- 
nence, and,  returning  down  the  hill,  crossed  the  loch  to  a  small  isUnd 
near  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Scothouse.  Understanding  that  old 
Clanranald  was  there  on  a  visit,  Charles  sent  Mackinnon  to  solicit  his 
protection^  but  the  old  chief  positively  refused  to  receive  him.  Upon 
Mackinnon's  return  the  party  repassed  the  loch,  and  returned  to  Mai- 
lag,  where  they  rejoined  the  old  laird.  After  refireshing  themselves, 
they  set  out  for  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Morar,  about  eight  mUes  dis- 
tant In  crossing  the  promontory  between  Loch  Nevu  and  Loch 
Morar  they  passed  a  shieling,  or  cottage,  where  they  observed  some 
people  coming  down  towards  the  road.  Afraid  that  he  would  be  known, 
the  prince  made  John  Mackinnon  fold  his  plaid  for  him,  and  threw  it 
over  hu  shoulder  with  his  knapsack  upon  it  To  disguise  himself  still 
fiffther,  he  tied  a  handkerchief  about  his  head.  In  this  attire  Charies 
passed  for  Mackinnon's  servant  A  grandson  of  Macdonald  of  Scot- 
house,  who  was  at  the  shieling,  gave  the  party  a  draught  of  milk.  At 
another  shieling  they  procured  another  draught ;  and,  as  the  night  was 
dark  and  the  road  bad,  they  took  a  guide  along  with  them  to  conduct 
them  across  the  ford  to  Morar's  house.  When  they  came  to  this  ford, 
an  amusing  occurrence  took  place.  Mackinnon,  desirous  to  keep  Charles 
dry  in  crossing,  desired  the  guide  to  be  so  good  as  carry  **  this  poor  sick 
fellow,"  (pointing  to  the  prince,)  upon  hb  back  across  the  ford,  as  it  was 
then  pretty  deep;  but  the  guide  indignantly  answered,  ''The  deil  be  on 
the  back  he  comes,  or  any  fellow  of  a  servant  like  him ;  but  I'll  take 
yotf  on  my  back.  Sir,  if  you  please,  and  carry  you  safely  through  the 
ford.*'  '*  No,  by  no  means,"  said  Mackinnon,  **  if  the  lad  must  wade^- 
I'll  wade  along  with  him,  and  help  him,  lest  any  harm  should  happen  to 
him ;"  on  saying  which,  he  laid  hold  of  Charles's  arm,  and  they  crossed 
the  ford  together.  Both  Charies  and  Mackinnon  were  pleased  to. find 
that  the  guide  had  no  suspicion  that  the  pretended  sick  person  was  the 
prince. 

A  little  before  day-break  the  party  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,* 


*  Jlu»biU  Memoln,  pp.  409— 190,  498. 
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but  were  disappointed  to  find,  that  th^  mansioti  where  they  expected  to 
meet  with  an  hospitable  reception  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground*  and  thai 
its  proprietor  had  been  obliged  to  take  up  his  abodi  in  a  bothy  or  hut  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mofar,  who  had  acted  as  lieutenabt^Mlotiel  of  Clan* 
rana!d*s  regiment,  gave  the  prince  a  hearty  welcome*  Having  entertained 
Charles  and  his  party,  he  conducted  them  to  a  caVe  for  security,  and  went 
off  in  quest  of  young  Clanranald,  whom  the  prince  was  most  anxious  to 
see.  After  some  hours'  absence  Morar  returned,  and,  reporting  that  he 
could  not  find  Clanranald,  Charles  told  him  that  as  h^  hiid  failed  in  meet- 
ing with  that  young  chief,  he  would  put  himself  undei'  Morar's  charge. 
According  to  Macklnnon's  statement,  Morar  declined  to  take  such  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  him,  and  eveu  declared  that  he  did  not  know  any  person 
to  whose  care  be  could  conunit  Charies's  person.  The  prinCe,  stung  by 
the  altered  demeanour  of  Morar,  thus  accosted  him :  ''This  is  rety  hard. 
You  were  very  kind  yesternight,  Morar  I  and  said  yovL  could  find  out  a 
hiding-place,  proof  against  all  the  search  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  and 
now  you  say  you  can  do  nothing  at  all  for  me  I  Yon  can  travel  to  no 
place  but  what  I  will  travel  to;  no  eatables  or  drinkables  can  you 
take  but  what  I  can  take  a  share  along  with  you^  and  be  well  content 
with  them,  and  even  pay  handsomely  for  them.  When  fortune  smiled 
npon  me  and  I  had  pay  to  give,  I  then  found  some  people  ready  enough 
to  serve  me ;  but  now  that  fortune  frowns  on  me,  and  I  have  no  pay 
to  give,  they  forsake  me  in  my  necessity."  The  chief  of  Mackinnon 
and  his  clansman  were  highly  indignant  at  Morar,  and  insisted  that  he 
must  have  seen  young  Clanranald,  and  that  he  had  been  advised  to  his 
present  course,  but  Morar  resolutely  denied  the  charge.  Charies  in 
great  distress  exclaimed^  **  O  God  Almighty !  look  down  upon  my  m* 
cnmstances,  and  pity  me;  for  I  am  in  a  most  melancholy  situation. 
Some  of  those  who  joined  me  at  first,  and  appeared  to  be  &st  friends, 
now  turn  their  backs  upon  me  in  my  greatest  need ;  and  some  of  those 
again  who  refused  to  join  me,  and  stood  at  a  distance,  are  now  among 
my  best  friends ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  th<Me  of  8tr  Alexander  Mac* 
donald's  following  have  been  most  Ikithful  to  me  in  sfty  distress,  and  con^ 
tributed  greatly  to  my  preservation."  Then  turning  round  to  Mackin- 
non, he  said,  **  I  hope,  Mr  Mackinnon,  you  will  not  desert  me  too,  and 
leave  nde  In  the  lurch ;  but  that  yon  will  do  all  for  my  preservation  you 
can."  The  old  laird,  thinking  that  these  Words  were  meant  for  him, 
said,  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  '*  I  never  will  leave  your  royal  highness  in 
the  day  of  danger;  but  will,  under  God,  do  all  I  can  for  yon,  and  go 
with  you  wherever  you  order  me."'—''  Oh  no  I"  rejoined  Charles,  "  thai 
is  too  much  for  one  of  your  advanced  years^  Sir ;  I  heartily  thank  you 
for  your  readiness  to  take  dare  of  me,  as  I  am  well  satisfied  of  your  aeal 
for  me  and  my  cause ;  but  one  of  your  age  cannot  well  hold  out  witl{i 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  I  must  undergo.  It  was  to  your  friend  John 
here,  a  stout  young  man,  I  was  addressing  myself."—"  Well  then,"  said 
111.  ft  k 


JoliDy  <<with  the  help  of  God,  I  ivill  go  through  the  wide  worid  with 
your  royal  highness,  if  ^ou  desire  me."* 

Disappointed  in  his  inquiries  after  Clanranald,  and  unsuoceasful,  if 
John  Mackinnon's  statement  be  correct,  in  hb  application  to  Morar, 
Charies  resolved  to  go  to  Borpdale,  and  solicit  the  assistance  of  **  honest 
old  ^neas  Macdonald."  Accordingly,  after  taking  leave  of  the  laird 
of  Mackinnon,  Charies  set  off  for  Borodale,  accompanied  by  John 
Mackinnon,  under  the  direction  of  a  boy,  a  son  of  Morar,  as  guide. 
The  party  reached  Borodale,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  July, 
before  day-break.  As  at  Morar,  the  house  of  the  proprietor  had 
been  burnt  by  a  body  of  troops,  under  Captain  Ferguson,  and  Boro- 
dale was  residing  in  a  hut  hard  by  the  ruins  of  his  mansion.  Borodale 
was  in  bed  when  Charles  arrived,  and  the  door  was  shut  Mackin- 
non called  upon  Borodale  to  rise,  who,  knowing  hb  voice,  got  up»  and 
throwing  some  blankets  about  him,  went  to  the  door.  Mackinnon 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any  thing  of  the  prince.  **  No,"  replied 
the  old  gentleman.  *'What  would  you  give,"  rejoined  John,  ''for 
a  sight  of  him  ?"  **  Time  was,"  said  the  warm-hearted  Highlander, 
**  that  I  would  have  given  a  hearty  bottle  to  see  him  safe ;  but  since 
I  see  you  I  expect  to  hear  some  news  of  him."  ''  Well,  then,"  re- 
plied Mackinnon,  <*  I  have  brought  him  here,  and  will  commit  him  to 
your  charge.  I  have  done  my  duty,  do  you  yours."  ''  I  am  glad  of 
it,"  said  Borodale,  ''  and  shall  not  fail  to  take  care  of  him :  I  shall 
lodge  him  so  secure  that  all  the  forces  in  Britain  shall  not  find  him 
out"  John  Mackinnon  then  took  hb  leave,  and  returned  to  EUagol ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  hb  house  when  he  was  apprehended  by  a 
party  of  militia,  and  along  with  hb  chief,  who  was  also  captured  by 
another  party  at  Morar,  the  morning  after  Charles's  departure,  conveyed 
to  London,  and  kept  in  confinement  till  July,  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven. 

Borodale  conducted  hb  guest  to  a  hut  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
he  entertained  him  in  the  best  manner  he  could  for  three  days,  and  in 
the  meantime,  Charies  despatched  John  Macdonald,  junior,  one  of  Boro- 
dale's  sons,  with  a  letter  to  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  who 
had  been  in  hb  service  as  Major  of  the  Clanranald  regimentf  Receiv- 
ing, shortly  after  thb  express  had  been  sent,  information  of  the  laird  of 
Mackinnon's  capture,  and  judging  that  hb  residence  in  the  wood  was 
not  safe,  Borodale,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ronald,  who  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  Clanranald's  own  company,  conducted  Charles  to  an  al- 
most  inaccessible  cave  four  miles  eastward,  in  which  he  directed  him  to 
remain  till  Glenaladale  should  arrive. 

Charles's  letter  was  punctually  delivered  to  Glenaladale,  who,  two 
days  after  it  was  written,  vix.  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  met  Borodale  at 
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ao  appoioted  place,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Charles.  Next  day  Borodale  re- 
ceiyed  a  letter  from  his  soD-in-lair,  Angus  Mac  Eachan,  residing  in 
the  glen  of  Morar,  who  had  served  as  surgeon  to  Glengary's  r^ment, 
inlbmibg  him  that  a  rumour  was  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  country, 
that  the  prince  was  in  concealment  about  Borodale ;  and  representing  the 
danger  Charles  would  be  in,  by  remaining  on '  Borodale's  lands  any 
longer,  he  offered  him  a  more  secure  asylum,  in  a  place  he  had  pre- 
oared  for  him*  Before  accepting  this  offer,  Ronald  Macdonald  was  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  place.  Next  day,  John  Macdonald  was  despatched 
to  view  the  coast,  and  ascertain  the  motions  of  the  military ;  and  having 
brought  intelligence  that  he  saw  a  boat  approaching  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  the  grotto  was  situated,  Charles,  without  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  Ronald  Macdonald,  immediately  left  the  cave,  and  set  off  for  the 
glen  of  Morar,  to  the  place  prepared  for  him.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Glenaladale,  Borodale,  and  John  Macdonald  junior,  son  of  the  latter. 
They  were  met,  at  a  place  called  Corrybeine  Cabir,  by  Borodale*s  son* 
in-law,  who  informed  Charles  that  Clanranald  was  iraiting  a  few  miles 
off,  to  conduct  him  to  a  safe  place  of  concealment  he  had  prepared  for 
him.  Charles  would  have  proceeded  to  meet  Clanranald,  but  as  the 
evening  was  far  advanced,  and  as  he  was  much  nearer  his  intended 
quarters  in  Glen  Morar,  than  the  place  where  Clanranald  was,  he  pro- 
ceeded  onward,  intending  to  communicate  with  him  next  day. 

Borodale,  who  had  proceeded  to  Glen  Morar  in  advance  of  the  party 
to  procure  some  necessaries,  received-  information,  on  his  arrival  there, 
that  some  men-of-war  with  troops  on  board,  under  Greneral  Campbell, 
had  anchored  in  Loch  Nevis.  He  thereupon  despatched  two  men  to 
Loch  Nevis,  by  way  of  Loch  Morar,  to  observe  General  Campbell's 
motions,  and  having  received  &rther  intelligence,  that  Captain  Scott  had 
arrived  with  a  party  in  the  lower  part  of  Arisaig,  he  returned  to 
Charles,  and  communicated  to  him  the  information  he  had  received. 
Being  assured  that  Charles  was  upon  one  of  the  promontories  betwixt 
Loch  Hourn  and  Loch  Shiel,  the  English  commanders  had  formed 
a  chain  of  poets  across  the  heads  of  these  and  the  intermediate  arms 
of  the  sea,  so  as  to  intercept  him  should  he  attempt  to  escape  by 
land  into  the  interior;  and  to  catch  him  should  he  venture  to  return 
to  the  islands,  cruizers  and  boats  were  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
lochs.  The  sentinels  along  this  line,  which  extended  to  the  length  of 
thirty  miles,  were  placed  so  near  one  another  in  the  day  time,  that  no 
person  could  pass  without  being  seen  by  them,  and  at  night  fires  were 
lighted  at  every  post,  and  the  opposite  sentinels  passed,  and  repassed 
one  another,  from  fire  to  fire.  To  cross  such  a  chain  during  the  day 
was  quite  impossible,  nor  did  a  passage  by  night  appear  practicable ; 
but  with  all  their  vigilance,  the  English  ofllcers  committed  a  capital 
mistake,  which  set  at  nought  all  their  precautions.  The  error  con- 
sisted in  making  the  opposite  sentinels  cross  each  other,  by  which  plan, 
they  walked  for  a  time  with  their  backs  turned  towards  each  other, 
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during  wbicb  a  peivoQ  might  paM  PTer  the  intennediata  tiMus^i  without 
being  seeo  by  the  ventinels,  when  moving  in  contrary  directions. 

Binding  thus,  that  thQ  whole  of  Clanranald'e  country  waa  wholly  aur- 
rounded  by  the  gpremrnQnt  trpopa,  and  that  he  wouki  tet  be  able  to 
join  that  chief*  Cbarlea  reaolyed  to  leaye  it  immediately.  To  leaien 
the  rifk  of  diacoTery»  by  reducing  the  number  of  hia  companiona»  be 
took  leave  of  Borodale  and  hia  aoof  in-law»  and  attended  by  Glenaladale, 
hia  brother  Lieutenant  John  Maodonaldy  who  had  been  an  officer 
in  the  French  aervice,  and  John  Macdonald  junior,  Borodale*a  aon» 
9et  out  in  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and  by  mid*day 
reached .  the  aummit  of  a  hill,  called  Scoorvny,  at  the  eaatem  ex- 
tremity of  Ariaaig*  Here  they  reated  and  took  aome  relreahmentt 
and  Qlenaladale'a  brother  waa  then  deapatcbed  to  Gienfinnin,  to  ob* 
tain,  intelligence,  and  tp  direct  two  men  whom  Glenaladale  had  ata- 
tioned  there,  to  join  the  prince  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  called  Swembik  Corrichan,  above  Loch  Arkaig  In 
LochiePa  country.  .  After  Lieutenant  John  Macdonald'a  departure, 
Charlea  aet  out  with  hia  two  remaining  companiona,  and  at  two  o'clock 
came  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  called  Fruigh-vein«  Observing 
some  cattle  in  motion,  Glenaladale  went  forward  to  aacertain  the  cavae^ 
and  found  that  theae  cattle  belonged  to  aome  of  hia  own  tenanta,  who 
were  driving  them  away  out  of  the  reach  of  a  body  of  aix  or  aeven  hun- 
dred  troopa,  who  had  come  to  the  head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  to  hem  in  the 
prince.  Aa  Charlea  and  hia  frienda  meant  to  pasa  in  that  direction, 
they  were  greatly  diaconcerted  at  thia  intelligence,  and  they  reaolved 
to  alter  their  coune.  Glenaladale  aent  one  of  his  tenants  to  Glenfin- 
pin,  which  was  only  about  a  mile  off,  to  recall  his  brother  and  the  two 
men ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  another  messenger  for  DonaU  Ca* 
meron  of  Glenpean,  who  had  removed  with  hia  effecta  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  on  the  approach  of  the  troopa,  that  he  might  aacertain  from  him  the 
altoation  of  the  troopa  about  Fort  Auguatna,  and  to  obtain  hia  aaaiatance 
in  conducting  the  prince  through  the  chain  of  poata,  Aa  they  watted  the 
return  of  the  meaaengera,  one  of  the  tenants'  wives,  regretting  the  condi- 
tion of  Glenaladale  her  Isndiord,  and  desirous  of  giving  him  some  re- 
freshment, milked  some  of  her  cows,  and  brought  the  milk  to  him 
Observing  the  woman  approaching,  Chariea  covered  hia  head  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  paaaed  for  one  of  Glenaladale's  servants,  who  had  got 
a  headach.  Though  this  refreshment,  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
day,  was  very  seasonable,  yet  they  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with  the 
obtrusive  kindness  of  the  warm-hearted  female.  That  Charles  might 
participate  in  the  present,  without  observation  from  the  donor,  Glenala- 
dale prevailed  upon  her,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to  retire,  and 
leave  her  dbh  behind. 

After  a  short  absence  the  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Glenfinnin,  returned  without  finding  Glenaladale's  brother,  or  the  two 
men  who  bad,  before  his  arrival  there,  departed  for  the  appointed  place 
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of  rendesvons.  He  brought  the  alarmiog  intelligeDoe»  that  a  hundred  of 
the  Afgyleshire  militia  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
prince  now  stood.  Withont  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  other  meesenger, 
the  party  aet  out  about  aunaet  on  their  hazardous  attempt  They  trayelled 
at  a  pretty  quick  pace  till  about  eleVen  o'clock  at  night ;  when  passing 
through  a  hollow  way  between  two  hills,  they  observed  a  man  coming 
down  one  of  them  towards  them.  Charles  and  young  Macdonald  kept  be- 
liind^  and  Glenaladale  went  forward  to  ascertain  whether  this  person  was 
friend  or  foe.  Strange  to  tell,  the  suspected  individual  was  Donald  Came- 
ron of  61enpean»  the  very  person  whom,  of  all  others,  Glenaladale  wished 
to  see.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  Charles,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated such  information  as  he  had  obtained  about  the  government  troops. 

Undertaking  to  guide  the  prince  and  his  companions  past  the  guards^ 
Cameron  conducted  them  over  roads  almost  impassable  in  day-light; 
and  alter  travelling  all  night,  they  arrived  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  of  July,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  braes  of  Loch 
Arkaig,  called  Bfamnyn-Callum,  from  which  they  could  perceive  the 
enemy's  camp  about  a  mile  distant  Being  informed  by  their  guide,  that 
the  hill  on  which  they  now  stood,  had  been  searched  the  previous  day, 
they  supposed  there  would  not  be  a  second  search  for  some  time,  and  they 
therefore  resolved  to  remain  on  the  hill  all  the  day,  and  selecting  a  pro- 
per place  of  safety,  lay  down  to  repose  themselves.  After  sleeping  two 
hours,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  Charles,  rose  to  keep  watch. 
About  ten  o'clock  they  observed  a  man  at  a  little  distance  coming  up 
the  hill.  As  there  was  a  probability  that  Cameron,  being  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country,  might  know  this 
person,  he  was  sent  forward  to  speak  with  him,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  was  no  other  than  Glenaladale's  brother,  who  not 
meeting  the  prince  at  the  place  appointed,  had  become  alarmed  for  hb 
safety,  and  was  in  search  of  him. 

The  whole  party  remained  on  the  top  of  the  hill  all  the  day,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night  set  out  in  a  southern  direction ;  and  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  came  to  a  phice  called  Corrinangaull,  on  the 
confines  of  Knoydart  and  Loch  Arkaig,  where  Cameron  expected  to  have 
met  some  of  the  Loch  Arkaig  people,  who  had  fled  with  their  cattle 
on  the  approach  of  the  soldiery.  Cameron  had  calculated  on  getting 
a  supply  of  provisions  from  tbe^e  people,  as  the  prince  and  his  party  had 
only  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  oatmeal,  which  they  could  not  pre- 
pare for  want  of  fire.  Perceiving  some  huts  down  the  bee  of  the  hill, 
Glenaladale's  brother  and  the  guide,  at  the  risk  of  being  observed  by 
some  of  the  sentinels  who  were  going  their  rounds,  ventured  down  to 
them,  in  expectation  of  meeting  some  of  the  country  people^  and  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  provisions';  but  they  found  these  shielinga  uninhabited. 
Judging  themselves  no  longer  safe  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  whole  party 
shifti*d  their  quarters,  and  went  to  a  fostness  in  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  the 
head  o(Lochnaigh,  about  a  mile  distant  firom  the  troops.  They  lay  down 
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in  this  retreat  to  take  some  rest.  With  the  exception  of  Charles,  they 
all  awoke  after  a  short  repose ;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  dangerous  as  the 
esqperiment  might  be,  Glenaladale's  brother  and  the  guide  should  again 
go  in  quest  of  provisions,  of  which  they  now  stood  in  very  great  need* 
Leaving,  therefore,  Glenaladale,  and  Borodale's  son  to  stand  sentry  over 
Charles,  they  set  off,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  on  their  errand.  The  place 
which  the  weary  wanderers  had  chosen  for  their  nocturnal  abode  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  lake,  and  when  the  suu  rose,  Charles  and  his 
friends  observed  the  enemy's  camp  at  the  head  of  Lochnaigh.  They 
would  have  gladly  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  but  they  resolved  to 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  foraging  party,  who  accordingly  arrived  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  small  cheeses,  which  were  all 
the  provisions  they  could  procure.  They  also  brought  the  alarming  in- 
telligence, that  about  a  hundred  soldiers  were  marching  up  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill  to  search  for  some  of  the  country  people,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  fled  thither  for  shelter. 

As  it  was  fiir  from  improbable  that  this  party  would  in  the  course 
of  their  examination  find  out  the  place  where  Charles  and  his  firiends 
lay  concealed,  the  most  direful  apprehensions  must  have  seized  the 
minds  of  the  unhappy  fugitives.  Seeing  no  possibility  of  leaving  their 
retreat  without  observation,  whilst  the  soldiers  were  on  the  hill,  they 
resolved  to  remain  and  abide  the  result  The  soldiers  made  a  general 
and  narrow  search  all  around,  but  fortunately  did  not  come  to  the  place 
where  the  wanderers  lay*  After  the  search  was  over  the  soldiers  re- 
turned to  their  camp ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Charies 
and  his  friends  left  their  place  of  concealment,  and,  travelling  at  a  very 
quick  pace  tiU  it  became  dark,  ascended  a  steep  hill  called  Drimachosi, 
on  arriving  at  the  top  of  which,  they  observed  the  fires  of  a  camp  di- 
rectly in  their  front,  which  in  passing  onward  they  imagined  they  could 
scarcely  avoid.  Determined,  however,  to  make  the  attempt,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  they  proceeded  forward,  and  came  so  near 
the  posts  as  to  hear  the  soldiers  talking  together. 

In  passing  over  the  top  of  this  mountain  Charles  made  a  very  narrow 
escape.  Down  a  steep  and  pathless  descent  a  small  stream  glided,  the 
waters  of  which  spreading  among  a  mixture  of  grass  and  heath,  with 
which  the  descent  was  covered,  rendered  it  slippery,  and  of  course  very 
dangerous.  When  about  to  descend,  Charles's  foot  slipped,  and  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  follen  headlong  down  the  precipice,  and  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  had  not  Cameron,  who  preceded  him,  seized  him  by  one  of  his 
arms,  and  held  him  fast  with  one  hand,  whilst,  with  the  other,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  heath  to  prevent  both  firom  tumbling  down  together.  In 
this  situation,  Cameron  held  Charles  till  Glenaladale  came  dovm,  who, 
laying  hold  of  the  prince's  other  arm,  rescued  him  from  his  danger. 
Arriving  at  the  bottom,  they  crept  up  the  next  hill,  and,  on  reaching  its 
summit,  perceived  the  fires  of  another  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in 
the  direct  way  they  were  to  have  gone  down. 
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To  pass  this  post  seemed  to  be  an  undertaking  utterly  hopeless,  and 
certain  destraction  appeared  inevitable  in  the  attempt ;  yet  extremely  dan- 
gerous as  it  wasy  the  party  resolved  to  make  it  Unwilling,  however,  to 
expose  the  prince  to  such  great  risk,  before  putting  the  practicability  of  the 
measure  to  the  test,  Cameron,  entirely  regardless  of  his  own  safety,  pro- 
posed to  make  the  experiment  himself  before  Charles  ventured  to  pass. 
**  If  I  succeed,**  said  the  generous  Highhinder,  **and  return  safe,  then 
your  rojral  highness  may  venture,  and  I  shall  conduct  you.**  At  this  time 
Cameron's  nose  began  to  itch, — R  circumstance  which  was  regarded  by 
Donald  as  a  dangerous  omen.  Whilst  rubbing  his  nose,  he  could  not 
avoid  stating  his  apprehensions  to  Charles ;  but  these  superstitious  fears 
did  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Cameron  accordingly  went  for- 
ward,  and,  in  a  short  time,  returned  to  his  companions  with  the  agree- 
able information  that  he  had  entirely  succeeded.  No  doubt  now  exist- 
ing of  the  practicability  and  even  the  safety  of  the  attempt,  the  whole 
party  set  off  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Turning  a  little  west- 
ward, Cameron  conducted  them  to  the  channel  of  a  small  brook,  through 
which  they  crept  on  their  hands  and  feet  to  escape  observation ;  and 
watching  their  opportunity  when  the  backs  of  the  sentinels  were  turned 
towards  one  another,  quietly  passed  between  them.  After  they  were  out 
of  danger  from  the  guards,  Charles  came  up  to  Glenpean,  and  jocularly 
said  to  him,  **  Well,  Donald,  how  does  your  nose  do  now?"  **  It  is 
better  now,"  answered  Cameron,  **  but  it  still  yucks  (itches)  a  little." 
'*  Aye^  Donald,"  rejoined  the  prince,  as  if  taking  the  hint,  **  have  we 
still  more  guards  to  go  through  ?" 

Having  thus  fortunately  cleared  the  line  of  posts,  the  party  proceeded 
in  their  course,  and,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  miles,  came  to  a  place 
called  Corriscorridill,  on  the  Glenelg  side  of  the  head  of  Loch  Houm, 
where  they  stopped,  and,  having  chosen  a  secure  place,  sat  down  and 
took  some  refreshment.  They  had  no  bread ;  but  Charles  supplied  the 
deficiency  by  covering  a  slice  of  the  dry  cheese  with  oatmeal.  He  par- 
took of  this  coarse  fare  cheerfully,  and  washed  it  down  with  some  water 
brought  firom  a  neighbouring  spritig.  They  remlEuned  in  this  retreat  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  being  now  evident  that  Charles  could  not  remam  with  any  chance 
of  safety  in  the  west  Highlands,  Glenaladale  propds<Kl,  that  instead  of 
going  eastward,  as  Charles  intended,  he  should  procised  north  bto  Ross- 
shire,  and  seek  an  asylum  among  that  part  of  the  Mackenzies  who  had 
not  joined  in  the  insurrection,  and  whose  territory  had  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, been  visited  by  thci  military.  Charles  resolved  to  adopt  the  ad- 
vice of  hb  kind  firiend;  and  as  Cameron  was  unacquainted  with  the 
route,  he  and  Glenaladale  left  the  covert  to  look  out  for  a  guide.  Be* 
fore  they  had  gone  fer,  however,  they  were  astonished  to  find  that  they 
had  passed  all  the  day  within  cannon-shot  of  two  little  camps,  and  th^ 
perceived,  at  same  time,  a  company  of  soldiers  driving  some  sheep  into 
a  hut,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  supposed,  of  being  slaughtered.     Return* 
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ing  to  their  place  of  ooDoealmeDt,  they  apprized  Charles  of  their  dis- 
covery ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  providing  for  their  8afety9  the 
whole  party  immediately  set  off,  and  about  three  o'clock  next  morning, 
July  the  twenty-seventh,  reached  Glenshiel,  in  the  earl  of  Seaibrth's 
country.  As  their  small  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  Glenaladale 
and  Borodale's  son  went  forward  in  quest  of  a  supply,  and  to  find  out  a 
guide  to  conduct  them  to  PoUew,  where  it  was  reported  some  French 
vesseb  had  been«  Whilst  Glenahidale  was  conversing  with  some  coun- 
try people  about  a  guide,  a  Glengary  man,  who  had  been  chased  that 
morning  by  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Glengary,  after  they  had  killed  his 
(ather,  came  running  ap.  This  man,  who  had  served  in  the  prince's 
army,  was  recogniied  at  once  by  Glenaladale,  and  as  he  knew  him  to 
be  trust-worthyi  he  resolved  to  keep  him  in  reserve  as  a  guide,  in  case 
they  should  be  obliged  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  remain  about  Glen- 
gary.. Having  procured  some  provisions,  Glenaladale  and  his  companion 
returned  to  Charles,  and  after  the  whole  party  had  partaken  of  the  food, 
they  retired  to  the  &ce  of  an  adjacent  hill,  and  lay  down  to  rest  in  a 
cave.  They  slept  till  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Cameron^  who  had  acted  so  faithfully,  took  his  leave,  as  he  was  un- 
aoquamted  with  that  part  of  the  country.  After  Cameron's  departure, 
Glenaladale,  observing  the  Glengary  man  returning  to  his  own  country, 
stepped  out  of  the  cave  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain  in  a  by-place  for 
a  short  time,  as  he  said  he  had  something  to  communicate  to  him.  Glen- 
aladale, on  his  return,  stated  his  plan  to  Charles,  which  was  to  keep  the 
Glengary  man  without  explaining  to  him  any  thing,  till  such  time  as  he 
could  ascertain  whether  he  could  depend  upon  getting  a  guide  to  Pol- 
lew,  fiuling  whom^  he  would  retain  the  Glengary  man.  Charles  approved 
of  what  Glenaladale  had  done.  About  seven  o*clock,  Glenaladale  re- 
paired to  a  place  where  he  had  appointed  a  man,  who  had  promised  to 
procure  a  guide,  to  meet  him,  and  having  found  this  person,  was  informed 
by  him  that  he  could  not  get  one,  and  that  the  only  French  vessel  that 
bad  touched  at  Pollew  had  gone  away.  Glenaladale,  therefore,  dismissed 
this  person,  and  returning  to  Charles,  informed  him  of  what  had  passed. 
They  then  gave  up  the  idea  of  proceeding  forther  into  Ross-shire,  and 
the  Glengary  man^  having  been  introduced  to  the  prince,  cheerfully  un- 
dertook to  conduct  him  to  Strathglass,  or  Glenmoriston,  to  either  of 
which  districts  he  intended,  according  to  circumstances,  to  shape  his 
course.* 


.  *  Ifr  UoBM  BMUklolis  SB  inlMrvltw  wltk  om  Mafiraw  in  the  BraM  of  Kinlall,  irtJdi 
if  1101 0TM1  aDodAd  to  In  tha  namtlTa  of  tha  prinoa'a  aacapa^  drawn  up  by  Olaaaladala 
and  mhfUM,  printad  among  tha  Loddiart  Papan.  If  aoch  an  Intarvlaw  took  plaei^  Ha 
omliilon  ean  only  ba  lUily  Sooanntad  for  bj  rappoaing  that  tha  wrltar  of  thai  part  of  tho 
namdva,  (GapUin  Alaiandar  Maodonald,  a  youngar  brathar  of  tha  laird  of  Dallaly,) 
waa  nal  awara  of  It    Tha  following  la  Mr  Homa^a  aooaiint  of  thia  aiWr :~ 

**  AiUr  having  creawd  tha  Una  of  poat%  Glanaladala  thinking  tha  waat  HIghlanda  a 
vary  unaalii  plaoa  for  Chailai^  raaolvad  to  conduct  him  to  tho  Ro«-ahlra  Ulghlanda, 
amongit  thoaa  Mackanjdaa  who  ramalnad  loyal,  and  tharafnra  wara  not  vlalud  with  traopa. 
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Acoordingiy»  the  whole  party>  accompanied  by  their  new  guide,  set 
out  through  Glenshiel  at  a  late  hour ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  more 
than  half  a  mile»  when  Glenaladale  stopped  short,  and  clapping  his  hand 
upon  his  side,  declared  that  bis  purse,  which  contained  a  small  purse  of 
forty  guineas,  which  the  prince  had  giren  him  for  defraying  expenses, 
was  gone.  Thinking  that  he  had  left  it  at  their  last  resting  place,  Glen- 
aladale proposed  to  go  back  in  quest  of  it,  and  desired  the  prince  to  remain 
behind  an  adjacent  hill  till  he  returned ;  but  Charles  was  averse  to  the 
proposal,  though  the  purse  contained  his  whole  stock  of  money,  Glen- 
aladale, however,  went  back  along  with  Borodale*s  son,  and,  on  arriving 
at  their  last  resting  place,  found  the  purse,  but  its  contents  were  gone. 
Recollecting  that  a  little  boy  had  been  at  the  place  with  a  present  of 
milk  from  a  person  whom  Glenaladale  had  visited,  he  supposed  that  the 
boy  might  have  taken  away  tlie  small  purse,  and  he  and  his  companion 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Gilchrist  M^Rath,  the  person  alluded  to,  and 
found  the  boy,  who,  as  he  had  conjectured,  had  stolen  the  purse  of  gold. 
By  means  of  Gilchrist,  the  money  was  restored  to  Glenaladale,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trifle. 

The  temporary  loss  of  the  purse  was  a  very  fortunate  occurrence  fcir 
Charles  and  his  friends,  as,  during  Glenaladale's  absence,  an  oflicer  and 
two  privates  passed  close  by  the  place  where  Charles  stood,  having  come 
by  the  very  road  he  and  bis  party  had  intended  to  proceed.  As  they  went 
in  the  direction  taken  by  Glenaladale  and  his  companion,  Charles  grew 
very  uneasy  about  his  friends,  lest  they  should,  on  their  return,  meet  with 
this  party ;  but  returning  by  a  different  way  they  rejoined  the  prince  with- 
out  interruption.  Charles  was  overjoyed  at  the  return  of  his  friend ;  and 
with  reference  to  his  late  providential  escape  observed,  "  Glenaladale, 
my  hour,  I  see,  is  not  come ;  for  I  believe  I  should  not  be  taken  though  I 


TheM  Mackeiidef,  Glenaliidsla  thought,  would  not  betray  Chariot ;  sod  the  poraon  whom 
ho  had  pitched  upon  to  eonfldo  in  wai  Sir  Alexander  Machensia  of  CooL  Charlea  and 
Mr  attendantB*  totting  out  for  Roat-thire  on  foot,  tuffered  greatly  in  their  Joumej  from 
want  of  proTltions ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  BntM  of  Kintail,  inhabited  by  the  Moo* 
rawi,  a  barbaroot  people^  among  whom  there  are  but  few  genUemen,  neoeatlty  obliged 
them  to  eall  at  the  houaa  of  one  Chrittopher  Macraw.  Glenatadala,  leaving  Chariot  and 
the  French  officer  at  tome  dl8taiioe«  went  to  Maeraw't  houte,  and  told  him  that  ho  and 
two  of  hit  frienda  were  like  to  perlth  for  want  of  food,  and  detired  him  to  fnrelih 
them  with  tome  vlctualt^  for  which  they  would  pay.  Macraw  Insittod  upon  knowing 
who  hie  two  frlendt  were,  which  Olenaladale  teemed  unwilling  to  tell.  Macraw  ttill 
Intiilad,  and  Olenaladale  told  him  at  latt  that  It  wat  young  Clan  Ronald,  and  a  rahuion 
of  hit.  Notwlthttanding  the  oontequence  of  the  penont,  Macraw,  though  rich  for  an 
ordinary  Highlander,  made  Olenaladale  pay  Tory  dear  for  tumo  proTitlont  he  gave  him. 
Harlng  reoeiTed  the  money,  ho  grew  beUer  humoured,  and  detired  Olenaladale  and  the 
other  two  to  patt  the  night  In  hit  houtt^  which  they  did.  In  the  oourta  of  the  oonTorta- 
tlon  they  talked  of  the  timet,  and  Macraw  exclaimed  against  the  Highlauden  who  had 
taken  armt  with  Chariot,  and  taid  that  they  and  thote  who  ttill  protected  him  were  foolt 
and  madmen ;  that  they  ought  lo  deliver  themielvet  and  their  country  from  dittrett  by 
giving  him  up,  and  taking  the  reward  which  goTomment  had  offered.  That  night  a 
Maodonald,  who  had  been  In  the  rebel  army,  came  to  Macraw't  houte.  At  fint  sight  ho 
knew  Chariet,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  warning  Glenaladale  to  take  care  that  Chris- 
topher thotthl  not  ditooTer  the  quality  of  his  guett." 
III.  2  S 
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bad  a  mind  to  it."  The  party  now  continued  their  journey.  In  pawing 
over  the  field  of  GleoshieU  the  Glengary  man  entertained  Charles  with 
an  account  of  the  action  which  happened  there  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Charles,  it  is  said,  could  not  help  admiring  the  sagacity  oi 
his  guide,  who,  though  he  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  gave  as  circum- 
stantial and  accurate  an  account  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  present* 

Travelling  all  night,  Charles  and  his  friends  arrived  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  above  Strathchlualne,  where,  fixing  upon  a  secure  place  of  retreat, 
they  reposed  till  near  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  viz.  twenty-eighth  of  July.  They  then  continued  their  journey 
along  the  hill-side;  but  they  had  not  travelled  above  a  mile,  when 
they  heard  the  firing  of  small  arms  on  the  hill  above  them,  which  they 
judged  to  proceed  from  some  of  the  troops  who  were  engaged  in  their 
usual  occupation  of  shooting  the  people,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains 
with  their  cattle  and  efiects.  To  avoid  these  bloodhounds  the  party 
took  a  northern  route,  and  ascended  a  high  hill,  between  the  Braes  of 
Glenmoriston  and  Strathglass.  They  reached  the  summit  of  tills  moun- 
tain at  a  late  hour,  and  sought  repose  for  the  night  in  an  open  cave,  in 
which  they  could  neither  lie  nor  sleep.  They  had  no  fuel,  and  as  they 
were  wet  to  the  skin  with  a  heavy  rain  which  fell  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  they  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night  Charles  felt  himself 
very  cold,  and  he  endeavoured  to  warm  himself  by  smoking  a  pipe. 

Resolving  again  to  go  to  Pollew,  Glenaladale*s  brother  and  the  Glen- 
gary roan  were  despatched,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  in  quest  of  some  trusty  persons  to  conduct  the  prince 
thither,  and  were  appointed  to  meet  Charles  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.     Charles  and  his  friends  set 
off  about  five  o'clock,  and,  after  a  walk  of  two  hours,  reached  the  top 
of  the  appointed  hill,  where  they  met  the  guide,  who  stated  that  he 
was  directed  by  some  proper  persons  he  had  found  out,  to  desire 
Glenaladale  to  repair  to  a  hill  in  the  Braes  of  Glenmoriston  called 
Corambian,  where  they  promised  to  come  at  an  appointed  hour  with 
some  victuals.     The  persons  alluded  to  were  a  party  of  seven  men, 
who,  having  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  predatory  fraternity ;  intending,  perhaps,  to  resume  their 
former  habits  of  industry  when  the  persecutions  of  the  government  ceased 
These  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  romantic  cave  on  the  side  of  Co- 
rambian, and  seldom  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from  their 
rocky  den,  unless  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  tlieir  im- 
mediate wants. 

As  directed,  Charles  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  Corambian,  and 
when  they  came  near  the  cave,  Glenaladale  and  the  guide  went  forward, 
leaving  Charles  and  the  other  two  Macdonalds  at  a  little  distance.  All 
the  inmates  of  the  den  were  present  except  one,  and  having  killed  a 

•  Klrkf-oiiiiel  MS. 
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iheep  that  day,  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner.  Glenaladale  Mid  he  was 
glad  to  see  them  so  well  proTided,  and  they  invited  him  to  sit  down  and 
share  with  them.  He  then  said  he  had  a  firiend  with  him,  outside,  for 
whom  he  must  beg  the  same  favour.  Being  aslied  by  them  who  the 
friend  was,  he  answered  that  it  was  yoang  Clanranald,  his  chief..  No- 
body could  be  more  welcome,  they  said,  than  the  young  chief;  and  they 
added,  that  they  were  willing  to  purchase  food  for  him  at  the  point  of 
their  swords.  Glenaladale  then  left  the  cave  and  brought  in  Charles, 
who,  being  immediately  recognbed  by  its  residents,  had  every  respect 
shown  him  by  these  men,  who  fktW  on  their  knees  before  him.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Charles,  who  had  scarcely  tasted  food 
for  forty-eight  hours,  made  ample  amends  for  his  long  fast  After  din- 
ner, Charles's  entertainers  made  *  up  a  bed  for  him  of  feams  and  tops 
of  heath,  on  which  he  was  soon  lulled  asleep  by  the  gentle  murmurs 
of  a  purling  stream  that  ran  through  the  grotto  dose  to  his  bedside* 

The  dress  which  Charles  wore  at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Home,  who  obtained  his  information  from  Hugh  Chisholm,  one  of  the 
seven  persons  who  were  in  the  cave  at  the  time  Charles  resided  in  it* 
Upon  his  head  he  had  a  wretched  yellow  wig  and  a  bonnet^  and  about 
his  neck  a  clouted  handkerchief.  He  wore  a  coat  of  coarsci  dark-co- 
loured cloth,  a  Stirling  tartan  vest,  much  worn,  a  pretty  good  belted 
plaid,  tartan  hose,  and  Highland  brogues  tied  with  thongs,  so  much  worn 
that  they  would  scarcely  stick  upon  his  feet.  His  shirt,  the  only  one 
he  had,  was  of  the  colour  of  saffron.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cave  had 
no  change  of  dress  to  offer  their  guest ;  but  an  incident  occurred  which 
enabled  them  to  supply  his  wants.  Hearing  that  a  detachment  of  gov- 
ernment troops,  under  Lord  George  Sackville,  was  marching  from 
Fort* Augustus  to  Strathglass,  and  knowing  that  they  must  pass  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  abode,  the  robbers  resolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  their  baggage.  For  this  purpose  they  placed  themselves 
between  two  hills,  near  the  road  to  Strathglass,  where,  free  horn  ob- 
servation, they  awaited  the  detachment  It  soon  appeared,  and  after  it 
had  passed,  the  Highlanders  fired  at  some  officers'  servants,  who  were 
a  considerable  distance  behind,  and,  rushing  down  upon  them,  seized 
and  carried  off  some  portmanteaus,  in  which  they  found  every  thing 
that  Charles  stood  in  need  of. 

The  search  for  Charles,  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued  with  the 
most  persevering  assiduity,  now  began  to  slacken,  in  consequence  of  an 
occurrence,  which,  it  was  supposed,  rendered  farther  search  unneces- 
sary. Among  other  persons  who  had  joined  Charles  at  Edinburgh^ 
there  was  a  young  man  of  respectable  family,  named  Roderick  Macken- 
zie.   He  had  served  as  one  of  the  prince's  life-guards.     Being  about  the 

■ 

•  Chltholm  wat  at  Edinburgh  many  yean  after  the  rebellion,  and  was  Tislied  by  Mreral 
peraons  out  of  eurioslty,  fome  of  wliom  gave  him  money.  In  shalcing  bands  with  his 
iMnefoctora  he  always  gare  the  left  hand,  and  excused  himself  for  oiTering  that  haad 
by  stating  that  as  he  had  shaken  hands  at  parting  with  the  prince,  he  was  rssolTed  never 
to  give  his  right  hand  to  any  man  till  he  saw  the  prince  again. 


aame  age  as  Charles,  tall  and  somewhat  slendery  like  the  prinoet  and 
with  features  resembling,  in  some  degree,  those  of  Charlesi  he  might, 
with  ordinary  observers,  who  bad  not  been  accustomed  to  see  them  to- 
gether, have  passed  off  for  the  prince.  As  he  could  not  venture  with 
safety  to  Eldinbui^h,  where  he  had  two  maiden  sisters  living,  he  fled  to 
the  Highlands  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and,  while  skulking  among 
the  hills  of  Glenmoriston,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  about  tlie 
middle  of  July.  Mackenzie  endeavoured  to  escape ;  but  being  over- 
taken, he  turned  round  upon  his  pursuers,  and,  drawing  his  sword, 
bravely  defended  himself.  He  was  shot  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  as 
he  fell,  he  exclaimed,  **  You  have  killed  your  prince  I  you  have  killed 
your  prince  I"  and  immediately  expired.  Overjoyed  at  their  supposed 
good  fortune,  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  young  man's  head,  and  hurried  to 
Fort- Augustus  with  their  prize.  The  duke  of  Cumberiand,  convinced 
that  he  had  got  the  head  of  his  relative,  had  it,  it  is  said,  packed  up, 
and  ordering  a  post-chaise,  went  off  to  London,  carrying  the  head  along 
with  him.  Shortly'  after  his  arrival,  however,  the  deception,  which  had 
been  of  essential  service  to  Charles,  was  discovered.* 

Being  pretty  secure  in  Coiraghoth,  as  the  cave  was  called,  Charies 
remained  three  days  in  thb  retreat,  during  which  he  recruited  so  well 
that  he  considered  himself  able  to  encounter  any  hardships.  The  whole 
party  then  shifted  their  quarters  to  another  bill,  about  two  miles  off, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  another  cave,  on  the  second  of  August* 
After  staying  four  days  in  their  new  dwelling  they  were  again  obliged 
to  shift,  in  consequence  of  information  they  received,  that  one  Camp- 
bell, a  steward  of  Lord  Seaforth  and  captain  of  militia,  had  pitched  his 
camp  at  a  little  distance,  to  graze  a  large  herd  of  cattle.  .  Leaving  one 
of  their  party  behind  to  watch  Campbell's  motions,  they  set  off  in  a 
nortlierly  direction,  and  travelled  to  the  heights  of  Stratbglass.  Charles 
was  conducted  to  a  sheep-cot,  in  which  a  bed  was  made  up  for  him, 
oonsbting  of  turf,  with  the  grass-side  uppermost,  and  a  pillow  of  the 

*  Richard  Morlfon,  who  had  bean  Talct-da-chambrB  to  Chariaf^  and  wa%  at  the  lima 
of  MaekensiePs  daath,  under  eentenoe  of  death  at  Carllde,  was  carried  to  London,  and 
promised  a  pardon  if  he  would  dedare  truly  whether  the  head  waa  that  of  the  prince. 
The  chevaUer  Johnstone,  who  was  in  liOndon  lome  months  after  this  occarrenoa^  says 
that  Morieon  was  attacked  on  the  road  with  a  violent  fever  aooompanied  with  deliiinm, 
that  he  remained  in  bed  in  the  messenger's  houses  In  that  stats^  for  fifteen  days  afler 
his  arrival  in  London,  and  that,  when  he  began  to  recover,  this  head  was  In  such  a 
putrid  state  that  It  was  Judged  unnecessary  to  examine  him,  as  the  features  could  no 
longer  be  dlsthngulshed.  But  the  Editor  of  JohnstonsPs  Memoirs  statss,  from  what  ap* 
pears  to  be  more  correct  Information,  that  Morison  examined  the  head,  and  declaring 
that  it  was  not  tliat  of  the  prince,  was  pardoned.  Morison  went  to  France,  and  con- 
tinued several  years  in  the  prince's  service.  Cbarlee  afterwards  reoomnMnded  him  to 
his  ihther,  and  inlurmed  him  that  he  **  could  not  make  a  better  acquisition  than  to  take 
him  for  a  valet^-do-ehambre.  He  ehaves  and  combs  a  wig  perfectly  well,  and  Is  of  the 
bsst  character  I  can  eipress.  He  had  very  good  living  when  I  took  him  In  my  service 
at  Edinburgh,  since  which  be  was  made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  say  how  he  escaped.*'— Z.cttfryrom  CkarUt,  undar  tkt  ^gmaimn  of 
Jokm  Dimglai,  to  ki§  Father,  IM  Sept.,  1765,  in  Me  Appendix,  copied  from  the  original 
im  th4  poisettiom  of  his  MajeUjfm 
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He  remained  in  this  hovel  three  days,  during  which  an  express 
was  sent  to  PoUew,  to  ascertain  whether  a  report  which  had  reached 
him  of  some  French  vessels  having  been  seen  off  the  coast,  was  correct 
On  the  supposition  that  the  report  would  turn  out  to  be  well  founded,  the 
party  followed  the  express,  and  crossing  along  the  moor,  put  up  at  another 
shieling  for  the  night,  and  about  twelve  o'clock,  next  day,  August  the  tenth, 
arrived  at  a  place  called  Glencanna,  and  passing  the  day  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  repaired  at  night  to  a  viUage  hard  by.  About  two  o'clock  next 
morning  they  scrambled  up  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Glencanna,  and 
sending  off  two  of  their  number  to  forage  for  provbions,  they  waited  two 
dajTS  in  a  neighbouring  shieling  for  the  return  of  their  messenger  from 
Pollew.  The  express  accordingly  arrived,  and  brought  notice  that  a 
French  ship  had  been  upon  the  coast,  which  had  landed  two  gentlemen, 
who  had  gone  to  Lochiel's  country  in  quest  of  the  prince.  In  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  these  gentlemen,  Charles  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  August  they  crossed  the  water  of  Casina,  and 
passing  near  the  house  of  young  Chisholm,  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Fassanacoil  in  Strathglass,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
concealed  themselves  in  a  thick  wood,  and  some  of  the  party  were  des- 
patched as  scouts  to  the  Braes  of  Glengary  and  Lochaber,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  search  for  the  prince  was  over,  and  if  the  troops  had  re- 
turned to  their  camp  at  Fort  Augustus.  Having  ascertained  on  the 
return  of  their  spies  that  the  government  troops  had  returned  to  their 
head-quarters,  the  whole  party  left  the  wood,  where  they  had  remained 
three  days,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  August,  set  out 
through  an  unfrequented  road,  and  again  reached  the  Braes  of  Glen- 
moriston.  Passing  the  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  they  continued  their 
journey  at  night;  but  they  had  gone  scarcely  a  mile,  when  they  received 
information  that  a  strong  party  of  military  were  among  the  heights  of 
Glengary  in  quest  of  the  prince.  They,  therefore,  stopped  short  in  their 
journey  till  they  should  ascertain  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  a  shieling. 

Charles  being  now  extremely  desirous  of  opening  a  communication 
with  his  friends  in  Lochaber,  which  was  by  this  time  almost  free  from 
troops,  despatched  two  messengers  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of 
August  to  Loch  Arkaig  in  quest  of  Cameron  of  Clunes,  to  inform  him 
that  Glenaladale  wished  to  meet  him  at  a  convenient  place.  Another 
of  the  party  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  the  Braes  of  Glengary  to 
ascertain  if  the  troops  were  still  in  that  quarter.  Having  ascertained^ 
by  the  return  of  this  messenger,  who  came  back  next  day,  that  the  roads 
were  clear,  Charles  and  his  party,  consisting  altogether  of  ten  persons, 
set  out  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nineteenth,  and  passing  under  the  favour 
of  a  fog  through  Glenmoriston  and  Glenlyne,  arrived  late  at  night  in 
the  Braes  of  Glengary.  The  river  Gary  was  swelled  to  a  great  height 
by  the  heavy  rains  which  had  fallen  for  some  days  ;  but  some  of  the  / 
party  having  ascertained  that  it  was  fordable,  Charles  and  his  friends 
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waded  across  with  the  water  up  to  their  middle.     After  fiassing  the 
river,  they  proceeded  onward  about  a  mile  in  a  very  daric  night,  and 
finding  no  covert,  they  remained  on  the  side  of  the  hill  during  the  night, 
without  shelter,  amid  a  torrent  of  rain.     Next  morning  they  continued 
their  course  over  bills  and  moors  till  they  reached  a  height  near  a  place 
called  Acbnasalt,  or  Achnasual,  where  the  messengers  sent  to  Loch  Ar- 
kaig  had  been  appointed  to  meet  them.     The  rain  having  poured  down 
without  intermission  all  night  and  during  the  day,  the  situation  of  these 
forlorn  wanderers  had  become  very  uncomfortable ;  and,  to  add  to  their 
distress,  their  whole  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted*     As  none  of  tlie 
messengers  had  arrived,  they  were  exceedingly  perplexed  what  to  tlo ; 
but  they  were  soon  relieved  from  their  anxiety  by  the  appearance  of 
Peter  Grant,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  seven  men,  who  brought  no- 
tice from  Cameron  of  Clunes  that  he  could  not  meet  Gienaladale  that 
night,  but  that  he  would  visit  him  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous 
next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  directed  him  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
wood  about  two  miles  distant     Before  setting  out  for  their  new  quar- 
ters, of  which  they  received  a  favourable  report  from  two  of  the  party, 
who  were  sent  to  examine  the  place,  Gienaladale,  with  the  consent  of 
the  prince,  sent  a  messenger  to  Lochgary,  who  lay  concealed  a  few 
miles  off,  acquainting  him  of  their  arrival  at  Achnasuai,  and  requesting 
him  to  meet  them  in  the  wood.     After  entering  the  wood,  fortune  threw 
a  buck  in  their  way,  which  one  of  the  party  immediately  shot     Having 
kindled  a  fire,  they  roasted  the  flesh,  and  made  a  hearty  meah  but  with- 
out bread  or  salt.    Lochgary  joined  them  the  same  night. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  August  the  fifteenth,  Cameron  of  Clunes 
came  to  the  wood,  and  conducted  Charles  to  another  forest  at  the  foot 
of  Loch  Arkaig,  in  which  he  lay  all  night  With  the  exception  of  Hugh 
Chisholm  and  Peter  Grant,  all  the  Glenmoriston  men  took  their  leave. 
Charles  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  Rannoch  or  Badenoch,  where 
Lochiel  and  Cluny  were;  but  upon  Clunes  informing  him  that  he  could 
not  pass  without  great  danger,  as  all  the  ferries  were  strictly  guarded, 
he  gave  up  his  design,  and,  early  next  morning,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Lochiel,  desiring  his  attendance.  Concluding  that  Charles  was  to  the 
north  of  the  lakes,  these  chiefii  had,  about  this  period,  sent  Dr  Cam- 
eron and  the  Rev.  John  Cameron  by  difilsrent  routes,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  prince.  On  arriving  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  where  Lochiel  was,  Charles's  messenger  met  the  Doctor  and  the 
two  French  officers  who  had  lately  landed.  As  the  messenger  was  de- 
sired to  communicate  no  information  about  Charles  to  any  person  but 
Lochiel  himself,  he  declined  to  answer  any  questions  respecting  the 
prince ;  but  having  stated  that  he  had  busir.ess  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance with  Lochiel,  the  Doctor  conducted  hiin  to  his  brother.  Lodiiel 
being  unable,  from  the  state  of  his  wounds,  to  travel  to  a  distance,  then 
sent  his  brother  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  to  make  his  apology. 
Dr  Cameron,  accompanied  by  two  servants,  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
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Loch  Arkftig  on  the  Dineteeiith  of  August,  aud  when  near  tlie  place  of 
Charlea*t  concealment,  he  met  Cameron  of  Clunes.  At  this  ttmei 
Charles  and  one  of  Clanet's  sons  were  sleeping  on  the  mountain,  and 
Peti^r  Grant  was  keeping  watch ;  hot,  nodding  upon  his  post,  Grant  did 
not  obsenre  the  approach  of  the  party  till  they  were  pretty  near.  He 
instantly  awaked  Charles  and  his  companion.  Cameron  and  Grant  pro- 
posed that  they  should  flee  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  but  Charles 
thought  differently.  He  said  he  considered  there  was  more  danger  in 
attempting  Co  escape  than  in  remaining  where  they  were ;  and  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  take  up  a  position  behind  some  stones,  take  aim, 
and  fire  upon  the  party  when  they  came  nearer.  He  said,  that  as  Grant 
and  he  were  good  marksmen,  they  would  certainly  do  some  execution, 
and  that  he  had  In  reserve  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  he  produced.  Fortunately,  however,  before  a  single  shot  was  fired, 
the  pemon  of  Clunes  was  recognised  among  the  party.  The  joy  of 
Charles  and  of  young  Cameron,  at  the  narrow  escape  which  the  friends 
of  the  one  and  the  father  of  the  other  had  made,  may  be  easily  conceived. 
When  informed  by  Dr  Cameron  that  Lochiel  was  well,  and  almost  re- 
covered of  his  wounds,  the  prince  expressed  the  unbounded  satisfaction 
he  felt  by  fervently  returning  thanks  to  God  three  times.  The  appear- 
ance of  Charles  at  this  time  was  singular,  and  even  terrific  He  was 
bare-footed,  and  his  beard  had  grown  to  a  great  length.  He  wore  a 
dirty  shirt,  an  old  black  tartan  coat,  a  plaid  and  a  philibeg,  carried  a 
musket  in  his  baud,  and  wore  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side.  Had  he 
not  had  one  of  the  best  and  soundest  constitutions  ever  enjoyed  by 
a  prince,  he  must,  ere  this,  have  Allien  a  victim  to  the  numerous  priva- 
tions he  had  suffered ;  but  his  health  remained  unimpaired,  and  his  flow 
of  spirits  continued.  His  companions  had  killed  a  cow  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  when  Dr  Cameron  arrived,  a  part  of  it  was  preparing  for 
dinner.  Charles  partook  heartily  of  the  beef  which  was  seasoned  by  a 
supply  of  bread  from  Fort  Augustus,  a  commodity  to  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  unaccustomed* 

Next  day  the  party  went  to  a  wood  called  Torvuilt,  opposite  to  Ach- 
nacary,  where  they  held  a  coundL  Charles  now  proposed  to  go  south, 
and  join  Lochiel ;  but  one  of  the  party  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  a 
paragraph  in  some  newspapers,  which  had  been  brought  lirom  Fort  Au- 
gustus, which  stated  that  he  and  Lochiel  had  passed  Corryarrick  with 
thirty  men,  he  judged  it  advisable  to  defer  his  journey  for  a  few  days, 
IS  a  search  might  be  made  for  him  about  that  mountain.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  was  agreed  that  Dr  Cameron  should  visit  Lochaber  to  procure 
intelligence,  and  that  Lochgary  should  go  to  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy, 
and  remain  upon  the  isthmus  between  the  lakes  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  troops.  They  accordingly  led  Charles  the  same  day,  and  Cameron 
of  Clunes,  after  conducting  the  prince  and  his  party  to  another  hut  in 
the  neighbourhood,  also  took  leave. 
^     Charles  remained  eight  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Achnacary 


Having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  Freocli  officers  who  had 
hwded  at  PoUew,  they  were  brought  to  him.  These  gentlemen  had 
come  from  Dunkirk  in  a  small  vessel  with  sixty  others  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  company  of  volunteers  uilder  these  two  officers.  Two 
of  the  volunteers  landed  along  with  the  officersy  and  were  taken  prison- 
ers. One  of  them,  named  Fitzgerald,  a  Spanbh  officer,  was  hanged  at 
Fort  William,  on  the  ground  of  having  been  a  spy  in  Flanders,  and  the 
other,  a  M.  de  Berard,  a  French  officer,  was  afterwards  exchanged  upon 
the  cartel.  The  officers  fell  in  with  Mr  Alexander  Madeod,  one  of 
Charles's  aides-de-camp,  to  whom  they  delivered  some  despatehes  they 
had  brought  over  to  the  French  ambassador,  and  they  continued  to 
wander  in  Seaforth's  country  till  Lochgary,  hearing  that  they  had  letten 
to  the  prince,  sent  a  Captain  Macraw  and  his  own  servant  to  find  them 
out,  and  bring  them  to  Lochiel,  as  the  prince  could  not  be  found.  When 
brought  to  Lochiel,  he  suspected  them  to  be  government  spies.  On 
Chartes  expressing  his  wish  to  see  tliese  officers,  the  Rev.  John  Cameron, 
who  had  lately  joined,  told  him  what  hb  brother  Lochiel  thought  of 
them,  and  advised  him  to  act  with  great  caution.  The  prince  confessed 
that  it  appeared  a  very  suspicious  cironmstance,  that  two  men,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  Gaelic,  and  being  perfect  strangers  in  the  country, 
should  have  escaped  so  long,  if  they  were  not  really  spies ;  but  as  they 
had  told  Lochiel  that  they  had  never  seen  the  prince,  he  thought  that  he 
might  see  them  safely  by  a  stratagem,  without  being  known  to  them. 
He,  therefore,  wrote  them  a  letter  to  this  effect ; — that  in  order  to  avoid 
falling  into  his  enemies'  hands,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he  had  no  person  with 
him  except  one  Captain  Drummond  and  a  servant,  and  as  he  could  not 
remove  from  the  place  of  his  concealment  without  danger,  he  had  sent 
Captain  Drummond  with  the  letter ;  and  as  he  could  repose  entire  con- 
fidence in  him,  he  desired  them  to  deliver  any  message  they  had  to 
Drummond.  This  letter  the  prince  proposed  to  deliver  himself  as  Cap- 
tain Drummond,  and  the  officers  being  sent  for,  were  introduced  to  him 
under  his  assumed  name.  He  delivered  them  the  letter,  which  they 
perused,  and  he  then  obtained  from  them  all  the  information  they  had 
to  communicate,  which,  as  his  afllkirs  then  stood,  was  of  little  import- 
ance. They  remained  with  him  two  days,  and  put  many  questions  about 
the  prince's  health,  his  manner  of  living,  &c.  Thinking  the  packet  they 
had  delivered  to  Mr  Madeod  might  be  of  use,  Charles  sent  for  if ;  but 
as  the  letten  were  in  cipher,  he  could  make  nothing  of  them,  not  hav- 
ing the  key. 

About  this  time  Charles  made  a  very  narrow  escape  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Information  having  been  sent  to  the  camp  at 
Fort- Augustus,  that  Charles,  or  some  of  his  principal  adherents,  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Arkaig,  a  party  was  despatched  in  quest 
of  them.  One  of  Clunes's  sons  and  Cameron  the  minister  had  gone  to 
the  strath  of  Clunes  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  had  entered  a  hut  which 
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Clttnes  bad  bailt  for  his  family  after  hb  house  had  been  burot  They 
had  not*  however,  been  half  an  hour  within  when  a  little  girl  came 
running  into  the  house,  in  great  haste,  and  said  that  she  saw  some  sol* 
diers  approaching.  At  first  they  thought  that  the  child  was  mistaken, 
as  Lochgary  had  promised  to  place  a  guard  between  Fort- Augustus  and 
Clunesy  to  give  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  troops ;  but  going  out  of 
the  house,  they  found  that  the  girl  was  correct  in  her  information.  It 
was  then  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  prince,  with  one 
of  Clunes*s  sons  and  Peter  Grant,  was  sleeping  in  a  hut  on  the  fiice  of 
the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  of  Kaig,  about  a  mile  from  Clunes's 
hut  Whilst  old  Cameron,  therefore,  remained  to  watch  the  motions  of 
this  party,  one  of  his  sons  and  the  minister  went  off  to  arouse  Charles. 
Crossing  the  water  under  cover  of  the  wood,  they  came  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  soldiers,  who  proceeded  down  into  the  strath.  When  awaked 
and  informed  of  his  danger,  Charles,  with  great  composure,  called  for 
his  gun,  and,  looking  down  the  vale,  saw  a  number  of  soldiers  demo- 
lishing Clunes's  hut  and  searching  the  adjacent  woods.*  Charles  and 
his  attendants  immediately  resolved  to  remove  to  a  dbtance,  and  to  con- 
ceal their  flight,  ascended  the  hill  along  the  channel  of  a  torrent  which 
the  winter  rains  had  worn  In  the  hce  of  the  mountain.  Clearing  this 
hill  without  being  seen,  they  proceeded  to  another  mountain,  called 
Mullentagart,  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  very  steep  and  craggy.  They 
remained  all  day  on  this  hill  without  a  morsel  of  food.  One  of  Clunes's 
sons  came  to  them  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  with  some  whbky, 
bread,  and  cheese,  and  told  them  that  hb  father  would  meet  them  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  hills,  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  provbions,  and  the 
young  man  returned  to  let  hb  fiUher  know  that  he  might  expect  them. 
Charles  and  his  attendants  set  out  for  the  appointed  place  at  night,  and 
travelled  through  most  dreadful  ways,  amongst  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees, 
which  tore  their  clothes  and  limbs.  Such  were  tlie  difficulties  they  en- 
countered, that  the  guides  proposed  to  halt  and  rest  till  the  morning, 
but  Charles,  though  exceedingly  exhausted,  insisted  on  going,  that  they 
might  not  break  their  appointment  with  Clunes.  Worn  out  at  last  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  food,  the  prince  was  not  able  to  proceed  farther 
without  assistance.  Though  almost  in  the  same  situation  themselves, 
the  Highlanders  offered  him  their  aid,  and  two  of  them  laying  hold  each 
of  an  arm,  supported  him  till  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  very  labori- 
ous journey.  They  met  Clunes  and  hb  son,  who  had  already  killed  a 
cow  and  dressed  a  part  of  it  for  their  use. 

Charles  remained  in  thb  remote  place  with  hb  companions  till  the 
arrival  of  Lochgary  and  T)r  Cameron.  They  informed  him  that  they 
had  been  with  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  and  that  it  had  been  concerted  among 
tliera  that  the  prince  should  come  to  their  asylum  for  some  time ;  and 
they  added,  that  Cluny  would  meet  hb  Royal  Highness  at  Achnacary, 

•  The  party  In  quMtlon  oomtotMl  of  about  two  hnndrsd  of  Lord  Loudon*i  Highbnd. 
on,  under  Csptain  Onuit  of  Knockando,  SlraUispty. 
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9D  »,  cert^  day ,  io  order  to  oonduet  him  to  Badenooh.    ,Batag,>ba 
informed  by  them  (bat  the,  paase*  jrer«  doIm  atrictJy  guarded  aa  for- 
-  raerly,  CharJea  croMed  Loch  Arkaig,  and  look  up  hit  abode  in  a  fir  wood 
in  th«  veet  Bide.grtbe  lake,  to  wait  tbo  arrival  of 
lee  two  Bucb  tried  (nenda  as  Locbiel  and  Clnny, 
ait  fbr„Cluny*i  eoming  to  Achnaoary,  but,. .in 
[them  on  the  way,  let  out  for  Badenocb  on  the 
It)  with  (noh  guidet  a*  he  had, .  Glenaiadale  had 
prince  two  or  three  days  before,  and  retnroed  to 
;t  day  Ghariea  arrived  at  a  place  cal)e4  Corinenir, 
le'  pUMd  the  night     Cluny  had  paMed  on  to 
ay  byanotber  way.    'Locbiel)  who  had  skulked 
at  two  montbi,  had  aought  an  aiylum  among  the 
:re  he  waa  attended  by  Sir  Stewart  Thrieplandi 
an  Edinburgh  phytioian,  for  the  care  of  the  wound*  be  bad  received  in 
his  ancles.'    On  the  twentieth  of  June  they  fell  in  with  Macpbenon  of 
Clunyt  on  a  hill  called  Benouohk,  wbo  conducted  them  to  a  more  lecare 
retreat  on  Benalder,  a  bill  of  immense  circumference,  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, on  (he  borders  of  EUnnoch.    Locbiel,  who  had  since  that  time  lived 
on  this  mountain  with  his  friend  Claoy,  was  now  rewding  in  a  small 
miserable  hovel  on  the  ude  of  the  bill,  at  a  place  called  Mellenauir,  or 
Millanuir,  attended  by  Macpherson  of  Breakacbie  j  Allan  Cameron,  his 
prindpal  servant;  and  two  servants  of  Cluny. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Lochgary,  Dr  Cameron  and  two  servants,  set  out  for  Mellenauir.  They 
were  all  armed,  and  on  approaching  ibe  hut  they  were  mistaken  by 
Locbiel  for  a  party  of  militia,  who,  he,  supposed,  had  been  tent  out  in 
search' of  him  from  a  camp  a  few  miles  off.  From  the  lani«ne«  in  his 
fMi  Locbiel  was  not  tn  a  condition  to  attempt  an  escape,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  danger,  as  both  parties  were  equal  in  point  of  num- 
,  bers,  and,  the  party  in  the  but  had  this  advantage,  that  they  could  fire 
thdr  first  volley  without  being  observed,  and  as  they  had  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fire-arms,  they  could  discharge  another  volley  or  two  before 
the  advanclDg  party  could  reload  their  pieces.  The  danger  to  which 
Charies  and  his  friends  were  now  exposed  was  greater  than  that  which 
Dr  Cameron  and  Clunes  had  run,  as,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  par^ 
in .  the  but,  resolving  to  receive  their  supposed  enemiea  with  a  general 
discharge  of  all  the  fire-arms,  bad  actually  planted  and  levelled  their 
pieces :  bnt,  happily  for  Charies  and  his  IHends,  they  were  recognised 
just  as  Locbiel  and  his  attendants  were  about  giving  their  fire.  Upon 
making  this,  fortunate  discovery  Locbiel  left  tiie  hut,  and.  though  very 
lame,  went  forward  to  meet  the  prince.  On  coming  up  to  Charlee  Locbiel 
was  about  to  kneeli  but  Chorlea  prevented  him,  and  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  said,  "  Oh  no,  my  dear  Ixtchiel,  we  do  not  know  who  may 
be  looking  lh>m  the  top  of  yonder  bills,  and  if  they  see  any  such  iD0ti<Hii> 
Ihey  will  immediately  conclude  that  I  am  here."     Charles  always  con- 
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•tdered  Lochiel  as  one  of  his  best  friends^  and  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  him ;  and  the  generous  chief  showed,  by  his  unbounded  at- 
tachment to  the  prince,  that  this  confidence  was  not  misphiced.  The 
meeting,  therefore,  of  two  such  friends,  after  so  many  perils  and  escapes, 
was  extremely  joyous. 

After  they  had  recovered  from  the  first  transports  of  their  joy,  Loch> 
tel  conducted  Charles  into  the  hut,  where  the  latter  beheld  a  sight  to 
which  his  eyes  had  not  been  accustomed  for  many  months.  Besides 
abundance  of  mutton,  the  hut  contained  an  anker  of  whisky,  of  twenty 
Scotch  pints,  some  good  dried  beef  sausages,  a  large  well-cured  bacon 
ham,  and  plenty  of  butter  and  cheese.  On  entering  the  prince  took  a 
hearty  dram,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  his  friends.  Some  minced 
coUops  were  then  prepared  for  him  with  butter  in  a  large  saucepan,  which 
Lochiel  and  Cluny  always  carried  about  with  them,  being  the  only  fire- 
vessel  they  had.  The  pan  was  set  before  Charles  with  a  silver  spoon. 
He  took  this  repast  with  great  gusto,  and  was  so  delighted  with  this 
little  change  in  his  circumstances,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  NAw,  gentlemen,  I  live  like  a  prince.** 
After  dinner  he  asked  Lochiel  if  he  had  always  fared  so  well  during  his 
retreat.  **  Yes,  Sir,''  answered  Lochiel ;  **  for  near  three  months  past  I 
have  been  hereabout  with  my  cousin  Cluny ;  he  has  provided  for  me 
so  well  that  I  have  had  plenty  of  such  as  you  see,  and  1  thank  Heaven 
your  Royal  Highness  has  got  through  so  many  dangers  to  take  a  part.** 

Finding,  on  his  arrival  at  Achnacary,  that  Charles  had  departed  with 
his  friends  for  Badenoch,  Cluny  had  retraced  his  steps,  and  he  reached 
Mellenauir  two  days  after  Charles's  arrival  there.  On  entering  the  hut 
Cluny  would  have  kneeled  before  Charles,  but  the  prince  prevented  him, 
and,  giving  him  a  kiss,  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  Cluny,  you  and  your  regi- 
ment were  not  at  CuUoden :  I  did  not  hear  till  very  lately  that  you  were 
so  near  us  that  day.*' 

The  day  after  his  return  to  Mellenauir,  Cluny,  tliinking  it  time  to 
remove  to  another  retreat,  conducted  the  prince  and  his  attendants  to 
a  little  shieling  called  Uiskchibra,  about  two  miles  farther  into  Benalder. 
This  hut  was  very  bad  and  extremely  smoky ;  but  Charles  accommodated 
himself,  as  he  had  always  done,  to  circumstances.  After  passing  two 
nights  in  this  miserable  abode,  he  was  conducted  to  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  romantic  habitation,  called  the  Cage,  which  Cluny  had 
fitted  up  for  Charles's  reception.  From  the  description  given  by  Cluny 
uf  this  remarkable  retreat,  it  will  be  seen  how  well  adapted  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment. 

**  It  was,**  says  Cluny,  **  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high, 
and  rocky  mountain,  called  Lettemilichk,  stiU  a  part  of  Benalder,  full 
of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  interspersed.  The 
habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that  fountain,  was  within  k 
small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees  laid 
down,  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for  the  habitation;  and  as  the'  place  was 


steep,  tliu  raised  Uie  lower  side  to  aa  equal  height  with  the  other ;  and 
these  trees,  In  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth  and 
gravel.  There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  own 
roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  trees,  were  inter* 
woven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather  oval  shape ;  and  the  whole  thatched 
and  covered  over  with  fog.  This  whole  fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by 
a  large  tree,  which  reclined  firom  the  one  end  all  aJong  the  roof  Co 
'  the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  there 
happened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another,  in  the 
side  next  the  precipice,  resembling  the  pillars  of  a  chimney  where  the 
fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  out  here,  all  along  the  &ce  of 
the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of  the  same  colour,  that  one  could  discover 
no  difierence  in  the  clearest  day.  The  Cage  was  no  larger  than  to  con- 
tain six  or  seven  persons ;  four  of  whom  were  frequently  employed  play- 
ing at  cards,  one  idle  looking  out,  one  baking,  and  another  firing  bread 
and  cooking/'* 

•  Appendix  lo  Home"!  Worki,  Vol  fit.  No.  46.  Ckanj  hlnialf  bad  uvenl  plaoai  of 
oonoMlmoDt  on  bli  cftate.  **  Ha  Uvod  for  ntno  yean  chiefly  In  a  caTe,  at  a  Mhoit  die- 
tonce  from  bii  houses  which  wat  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  king*i  troopa.  Thii  caTO 
waa  in  the  Ihnt  of  a  woody  precipice*  the  treee  and  shelving  rocka  completely  concealing 
the  entrance.  It  was  dug  out  by  his  own  people,  who  worked  by  night,  and  eouTeyed  the 
stones  and  rubbish  into  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  In  order  that  no  vesUge  of  their 
labour  might  betray  the  retreat  of  their  master.  In  this  sanctuary  he  liTsd  securs^  oc- 
casionally ridting  hie  Mends  by  night,  or  when  time  had  slackened  the  rigour  of  the 
search.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  perMMis  knew  where  he  was  ooncealed,  and  a  reward 
of  £1000  was  oflered  to  any  one  who  should  give  information  against  him  {  and  as  St  waa 
known  that  he  was  concealed  on  bis  estate^  eighty  men  were  constantly  stationed  thers^ 
besides  the  parties  occasionally  marching  into  the  country  to  intimidate  his  tenantry,  and 
induce  them  to  dlsckMo  the  place  of  his  concealment.  But  though  the  eoldien  were  anl- 
maled  with  the  hope  of  the  reward,  and  though  a  step  of  promotion  to  the  oflker  who 
sliould  apprehend  him  was  superadded,  yet  so  true  were  his  people,  so  strict  lo  their  pro- 
mise of  secrecy,  and  so  dexterous  In  conTsying  to  him  the  necessaries  he  required,  in  Us 
long  conAnem«nt»  that  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  dlscoTored,  nor  an  IndlTidual  Ibund 
'  base  enough  to  give  a  hint  to  his  detriment.  At  length,  wearied  out  with  tiiie  dreaiy  and 
hopeless  sUto  of  existence,  and  taught  to  despair  of  pardon,  he  eecaped  to  France  in  1765^ 
and  died  there  the  following  year."— SKooorTs  Sktiektt^  Sd  Edition,  voL  I.  p.  08. 

**  The  late  Sir  Hector  Munro,  then  a  lieutenant  In  the  S4th  regiment,  and  from  his 
seal  and  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people^  Intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large 
party,  continued  two  whole  years  in  Badenoch,  for  the  purpoee  of  dlscuToring  the  chiers 
retreat  The  unwearied  Tigilance  of  the  dan  could  alone  have  sared  him  from  the  dili- 
gence  of  this  party.  At  night  Quny  came  firom  his  retrsat  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
existenes,  by  spending  a  tew  of  the  dark  hours  convivially  with  his  friends.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  suspected,  and  got  out  by  a  back  window  Just  as  the  mflltary  were 
brenking  open  the  door.  At  another  tlms^  seeing  the  windows  of  a  house  kept  doee,  and 
several  persons  going  to  visit  the  family  after  dark,  the  commander  broke  in  at  the  win 
dow  of  th^  suspected  chamber,  with  two  loaded  pistols^  and  thus  endangeied  the  life  of  a 
lady  newly  delivered  of  a  child,  on  account  of  whose  conflnemeut  theee  suspldous  dr- 
cumstances  had  taken  place.  This  shows  that  there  was  no  want  of  diligence  on  the  part 
of  the  pursuers.  Cluny  himself  became  so  cautioui^  while  living  the  llfb  of  an  outlaw, 
that,  on  parting  with  his  wife,  or  his  moat  attached  friends,  he  never  told  them  to  whkh 
of  his  concealments  he  was  going,  or  suflered  any  one  to  accompany  him,»thus  enabling 
them,  when  questioned,  to  answer,  that  they  knew  not  where  he  was."— iUdL 

It  may  be  here  stated  m  pamuU  that  Cluny  dkl  not  leave  Scotland  from  his  «  dreary 
simI  hrpoksB  state  of  exbteuos,*'  but  in  complianoe  with  a  spedal  request  made  to  falm  by 
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Charles's  delirerance  was  now  nearer  at  hand  than  he  or  his  friends 
probably  expected.  Several  small  Tessels  had  arrived  on  the  west  coast, 
from  time  to  time,  to  carry  him  off  to  France ;  but  the  pemons  in  charge 
of  these  not  being  able  to  find  him  had  retamed  home.  Charles  knew 
this,  and  now  that  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  commupicatlon  with  his 
friends,  he  took  care  to  provide  against  a  similar  recurrence.  He  was  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  but  matters  were  so  concerted, 
that,  if  a  French  vessel  appeared,  he  could  easily  get  the  intelligence. 
There  were  some  of  his  partisans  skulking  near  the  west  coast,  who, 
though  they  did  not  know  where  he  himself  was,  had  Instructions  to 
convey  the  news  to  others  who  were  concealed  in  the  interior,  who 
would  again  communicate  it  to  persons  in  the  knowledge  of  the  prince's 
place  of  retreat  For  some  time  Colonel  Warren,  of  Dillon's  regiment, 
had  been  exerting  himself  to  induce  the  French  government  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  to  rescue  Charles  from  his  toils.  He  at  last  succeeded  in 
procuring  two  vessels  of  war,  L'Heureux  and  La  Princesse  de  Conti, 
with  which  he  departed  from  St  Malo,  about  the  end  of  August.  In 
the  event  of  his  bringing  the  prince  safe  away,  the  Chevalier  de  St 
George  had  promised  to  make  him  a  Knight  Baronet,  a  dignity  which 
he  afterwards  conferred  upon  him.* 

These  vessels  arrived  in  Lochnanuagh  eariy  in  September,  and  Cap- 
tain Sheridan,  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  a  Mr  O'Beime,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Frendi  service,  immediately  landed  and  waited  upon 
Glenaladale,  who,  they  were  informed,  knew  where  Charles  was.  This 
faithful  friend,  happy  at  the  prospect  of  escape  which  now  offered,  set 
off  the  same  night  for  the  place  where  he  expected  to  find  Charies,  to 
communicate  to  him  the  agreeable  intelligence ;  but  to  his  great  sorrow 
he  found  the  prince  gone,  and  he  could  fall  in  with  no  person  who  could 
give  him  the  least  information  of  his  route.  Clunes,  fit>m  whom  Glenala- 
dale expected  to  get  tidings  of  Charles,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  hut,  gone  to  another  quarter,  and  was  not  to  be  found. 
Whilst  ruminating  over  his  disappointment  a  poor  woman  accidental- 
ly came  to  the  place  where  be  was,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
ascertain  from  her  the  place  of  Clunes's  retreat.  Having  found  him 
out,  he  and  Clunes  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Charles  with 
the  joyful  intelligence ;  and  Glenaladale  then  returned  to  Lochnanuagh, 
to  notify  to  Colonel  Warren  that  Charles  might  be  speedily  expected  in 
that  quarter. 

The  messenger  arrived  at  Benalder  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
on  which  day  Charles  left  his  romantic  abode,  and,  after  taking  leave  of 
Cluny,  set  off  on  his  journey  for  the  coast,  accompanied  by  Lochiel  and 

Prinot  Charles.  8m  the  leUer  from  the  prince  to  Qany,  <tf  4ih  Sept,  17M,  In  the  A p- 
pendli  copied  from  the  original  draught  In  CharieiPB  own  hand,  among  the  Stuart  Papen 
In  the  poMOHlon  of  his  Mi^eitj. 

•  Vide  several  letters  from  Colonel  Warren  to  the  Cheraller  de  St  George  and  otheia, 
In  the  Appendix,  copied  from  th«  originals  In  the  poaeesslon  of  his  Mi\|esty. 
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Others.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  off  confidential  messengers  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  acquaint  such  of  his  friends  as  he  could  reach,  an- 
nouncing the  arriTal  of  the  ships»  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  joining  him  if  inclined.  As  Charles  and  his  friends  travelled  only  by 
night,  they  did  not  reach  Borodale,  the  place  of  embarkation,  till  the 
nineteenth.  On  the  road  Charles  was  joined  by  Lochgary,  John  Roy 
Stewart,  Dr  Cameron,  and  other  gentlemen  who  intended  to  accom- 
pany him  to  France.  Besides  these,  many  others  had  left  their  different 
hiding  places  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  vessels,  and  had 
repaired  to  the  coast  of  Moidart,  also  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  him  for 
whose  sake  they  had  forfeited  their  lives,  intending  to  adopt  the  bitter 
alternative  of  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  their  native  land.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  was  about  a  hundred. 

The  career  of  Charles  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  ancestors 
was  now  ended.  Attended  by  seven  persons  only  he  had  with  daring 
hardihood  landed  about  fourteen  months  before  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  destined  to  depart  as  a  fugitive,  and  with  a  handful  of  men  had 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  and  set  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment at  open  defiance.  The  early  part  of  hb  progress  had  been 
brilliant.  With  a  few  thousand  undisciplined  mountaineers  he  had  over- 
run Scotland,  defeated  the  army  opposed  to  him,  and,  penetrating  into 
the  very  heart  of  England,  in  the  face  of  three  hostile  armies,  had  carried 
dismay  to  the  capital,  apd  shook  the  throne  of  George  the  Second  to 
its  base.  The  masterly  retreat  from  Derby,  the  merit  of  which  belongs 
to  Lord  George  Murray  exclusively,  quieted  for  a  time  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  government ;  but  the  defeat  at  Falkirk  again  convinced  it 
that  the  succession  settlement  was  still  in  danger ;  and  that,  perhaps,  at 
no' distant  day,  the  young  and  daring  adventurer  might  place  the  son  of 
James  the  Second  upon  the  throne  from  which  his  father  had  been  ex« 
pelled.  Even  after  his  retreat  to  Inverness,  the  supporters  of  the  bouse 
of  Hanover  could  have  no  assurance  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  might  not  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  in  which  event  the 
new  dynasty  would  probably  have  ceased  to  reign ;  but  the  triumphs  of 
Charles  were  at  an  end;  and  the  fatal  field  of  CuUoden,  after  witnessing  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  became  the  grave  of  hb  hopes.  Then  commenced 
that  series  of  extraordinary  adventures,  unparalleled  sufferings,  and 
wonderful  escapes,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given,  and  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  credited  had  they  not  been  authenticated  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dbpute.  During  the  brilliant  part  of  hb  career 
Charles  had  dbplayed  a  moderation  and  forbearance  worthy  of  a  con- 
queror ;  and  though  hb  spirits  sunk  when  compelled  to  retreat ;  yet  in 
the  hour  of  adversity,  when  beset  with  perib  and  exposed  to  privations 
which  few  men  could  have  endured,  he  exhibited  uncommon  fortitude 
and  strength  of  mind,  and  would  even  occasionally  indulge  his  vein  for 
pleasantry  by  jocular  remarks  whenever  any  thing  ludicrous  occurred. 

In  his  wanderings  Charles  laid  down  a  rule  to  himself,  and  to  which 
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he  scnipuloosly  adhered,  never  to  intrust  any  jperson  from  whom  he 
was  about  to  depart  with  the  secret  of  his  roate,  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  friends  who  were  about  him  for  the  time  being,  none  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  indebted  for  his  preservation  knew 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  but  was  attended 
with  this  disadvantagCt  that  it  prevented  liim  from  acquiring  early  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  the  French  vessels  upon  the  coast*  But  no 
means  he  was  able  to  take  for  his  own  security  could  have  saved  him  had 
he  not  had  a  guarantee  in  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  he  committed  himself.  At  the  risk  of  their  own  de- 
struction they  extended  to  him  the  aid  of  their  protection,  and  relieved 
his  necessities.  Many  of  these  persons  were  of  desperate  fortunes,  and 
there  were  others  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life ;  yet  among  nearly  two 
hundred  persons  to  whom  Charles  must  have  been  known  during  the 
five  months  he  wandered  as  a  fugitive,  not  one  ever  offered  to  betray 
him,  though  they  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set 
upon  his  head.  History  no  where  presents  such  a  splendid  instance  of 
disinterested  attachment  to  an  unfortunate  family. 

Accompanied  by  Lochiel,  Lochgary,  John  Roy  Stewart,  Dr  Cam- 
eron, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  adherents,  Cbaries  departed 
from  Locknanuagh  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  and  had  a  favour- 
able passage  to  the  coast  of  France.  He  intended  at  first  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Nantes,  in  which  case  he  would  probably  have  fallen  in  with 
Admiral  Lestock's  squadron,  which  having  ktnded  a  body  of  troops  to 
attack  L'Orient,  was  cruizing  off  the  southern  coast  of  Bretagne ;  but  he 
altered  his  course,  and,  after  being  chased  by  two  English  ships  of  war, 
from  which  he  escaped  in  a  thick  fog,  arrived  in  safety  off  Roscoff,  or 
Roscort,  near  Morlaix,  in  Lower  Bretagne,  where  he  landed  on  Monday 
the  twenty-niuth  of  September,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  Morlaix,  whence  he  despatched  Colonel 
Warren  the  same  day  to  Paris  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  French 
court.  He  also  sent  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to  his  brother  Henry  to 
the  same  effect,  and  inclosed  a  similar  one  to  his  father.* 

*  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Prinoe  Henry  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix,  taken  from  the 
original  nmong  the  Stiisrt  Peperii 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Commlflrion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  trying  the  pritonen  taken  at  CartW^.  Opening 
of  the  Court  at  St  Margaret*!  Hill,  Southwark^BiUe  of  Indictment  found— Trial  and 
execution  of  Colonel  Pranda  Townley  and  others — Affeoting  drenmrtancee  attending 
thdr  execution— Trial  of  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Cromarty,  and  Balmerino— Cromarty 
pardoned— Eaecutlon  of  Kilmarnock  and  Bnlmorino— Trial  and  execution  of  Sir  John 
Wedderbum  and  othen — Trials  and  executions  of  other  prisoners— Trial  and  exeeu^ 
tlon  of  Mr  RateUflb,  titular  Earl  of  Derwentwater— Trial  and  execution  of  Lord  Lotat 
—Act  of  indemnity  pawed. 

Whilst  the  issue  of  the  contest  remained  doubtful  the  government  tools 
no  steps  to  punish  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands  at  Car- 
lisle ;  but  after  the  decisive  affiedr  of  Culloden,  when  there  appeared  no 
chance  of  the  Jacobite  party  ever  having  it  in  their  power  to  retaliate, 
the  government  resolved  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law  by  making 
examples  of  some  of  the  prisoners. 

As  it  was  intended  to  try  the  prisoners  at  different  places  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  an  act  was  passed  empowering  hb  majesty  to  try 
them  in  any  county  he  might  select  Pursuant  to  this  act  a  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  county  of  Surrey 
passed  the  great  seal  about  the  latter  end  of  Trinity  term,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-six,  directed  to  every  privy-councillor  by  name,  to  ail 
the  judges,  and  some  private  gentlemen,  empowering  them,  or  any  three 
of  them,  to  execute  the  commission.  The  precept  was  signed  by  the 
three  chief  judges,  and  made  returnable  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
making  fifteen  days  exclusive  between  the  teste  and  the  return.  On 
that  day  most  of  the  judges  met  at  Serjeant's-inn,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  order  of  seniority  to  the  court-house  at  St  Magaret's-hill,  in 
the  borough  of  Southwark* 

On  the  two  following  days  bills  of  indictment  were  found  agunst 
thirty-six  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Carlisle,  and  against  one  David  Mor- 
gan a  barrister,  who  had  been  apprehended  in  Staffordshire.  The  prison- 
ers were  then  brought  to  the  bar,  and  informed  of  the  bills  found  against 
them,  and  the  court  ordered  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  copies 
of  the  indictments,  wich  were  delivered  to  them  the  same  day.  The 
court  then  adjourned  to  the  third  of  July,  on  which  day  the  prison- 
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en  were  seTerally  RmigDed.  Three  only  pleeded  gailty.  The  rest 
applied  for  •  pottponement  of  their  triak  on  the  ground  that  material 
witaenea  for  their  defence  were  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  oonrC 
in  oonseqnence  ruled  that  in  cases  where  witnesses  were  in  England 
the  trial  should  be  put  off  to  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  where  they  were 
in  Scotland,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month. 

The  court  accordingly  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  proceeded 
with  the  trial  of  Frauds  TownIey»  Esquire,  before  a  grand  jury  at  the 
court-house,  SoothwarL  This  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  colonel 
of  the  Manchester  regiment  He  was  of  a  respectable  fomily  m  Lanca- 
shire. Obliged  to  retire  to  France  in  seyepteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  he  had  obtamed  a  commission  from  the  king  of  France,  and  had 
served  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbnrgh  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  lost 
his  life  before  the  walb  of  that  place.  He  continued  sixteen  yean  in  the 
French  service ;  and  after  his  return  to  England  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  raise  a  regiment.  A  plea  was  set  up  by  his  counsel,  that 
holding  a  commission  in  the  French  service  he  was  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  cartel  as  well  as  any  other  French  officer,  but  this  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  found  guilty.  On  the  next,  and  two  following  days, 
eighteen  other  persons,  chiefly  officen  in  the  said  regiment,  were  brought 
to  trial.  Rve  were  attainted  by  Uieir  own  confession  of  high  treason, 
twelve  on  a  verdict  of  high  treason  of  levying  war  against  the  king,  and 
one  was  acquitted.  These  seventeen  persons,  along  with  Townley,  were 
all  condemned  to  death.  The  nine  following  were  selected  for  execution 
on  the  thirtiedi,  an  order  to  that  effect  having  arrived  the  previous  day, 
vis.  Francis  Townley,  Geoige  Fletcher,  Thomas  Chadwick,  James 
Dawson,  Thomas  Theodorus  Deacon,  Andrew  Blood,  Thomas  Syddal, 
John  Berwick,  and  David  Morgan.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all 
these  were  officen  In  the  Manchester  regiment  The  rast  were  re- 
prieved for  three  weeks. 

The  place  destined  for  the  execution  of  these  unfortunate  men  was 
Kenaington-common,  to  which,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  crowds  of  people  were  seen  hastening  ftom  London  to 
witness  the  revolting  spectacle.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
prisbnen  received  notice  to  prepare  for  death,  and  were  shortly  there- 
after removed  to  the  court*yard  of  the  gaol,  where  they  partook  of  some 
coffee.  With  the  exception  of  Syddal,*  who  began  to  tremble  when  the 
halter  was  put  about  his  neck,  the  rest  displayed  uncommon  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind.  After  their  irons  were  knocked  off,  their  arms 
were  pinioned,  and  the  ropes  being  placed  about  their  necks  they  were 
put  into  three  hurdles,  on  which  they  were  drawn  to  the  phce  of  exe- 

« 

•  Thto  man,  who  wm  a  peruln-iiiaker  by  profaffioB*  and  D«aoon  ware  itrongl/  tingad 
with  rellgfeua  anthaaiaim.  Thaj  mada  aach  of  tham  tha  followliig  profiMrfaii  of  faith  at 
th«lr  lait  BBomanla  t  '*  I  dia  a  mambar  not  of  tha  church  of  Roma^  nor  yat  that  of  Eag* 
land;  but  of  a  para  aplaeopal  church,  which  hath  rBformad  all  tha  arroiai  oomiptiaB% 
and  dateta  that  have  baan  latroduoed  Into  tha  modarn  churchaa  of  Chriitandom.** 
U.  2  V 
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outioa,  parrounded  by  a  strong  guard*  Townley,  Blood,  and  Berwioki 
and  the  executioner  with  a  naked  soimitar  in  his  hand,  were  in  the  Ant 
sledge.  Near  the  gallows  a  pile  of  fiiggots  and  a  block  were  placedf 
and  whilst  the  prisoners  were  remoytng  froni  their  hurdles  Into  a  cart 
under  the  gallows,  the  fiiggots  were  set  on  fire»  and  the  guards  formed 
a  circle  round  the  fire  and  place  of  execution.  No  clergyman  of  any 
description  attended  on^  the  occasion,  but  the  deficiency  was  in  some 
measure  supplied  by  Morgan,  who  read  some  prayers  and  pious  medi- 
tations from  a  book  of  devotion.  All  the  prisoners  appeared  to  listen 
with  great  attention,  and  evinced  their  devotion  by  the  fervour  of  their 
responses.  They  spent  half  an  hour  in  these  exercises,  after  which  they 
drew  some  papers  from  their  pockets  which  they  threw  among  the  speo* 
tators.  In  these  papers  they  asserted  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  about  to  suffer,  declared  that  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
conduct  In  acUng  as  they  had  done,  and  stated  their  conviction  that 
their  deaths  would  be.avenged.  At  the  same  time  they  delivered  papers 
of  a  similar  description  to  the  sheriff;  and  taking  off  their  hats,  some  of 
which  were  gold»laced,  threw  them  also  among  the  crowd.  These  hats, 
it  is  said,  contained  some  treasonable  papers. 

The  prisoners  being  now  ready,  the  executioner  pulled  caps  over  their 
eyes,  and  on  a  given  signal  instantly  turned  them  off*  Akier  they  had 
hung  three  uMnutes  some  of  the  soldiers  went  forward,  and  whilst  they 
pulled  off  the  shoes,  white  stockings,  and  breeches  of  these  ill-iated  suf- 
ferers, the  executioner  drew  off  the  rest  of  their  dothes.  After  they  had 
been  all  stripped  quite  naked»  Mr  Townley  was  out  down  and  laid  on 
the  block.  Although  he  had  been  suspended  six  minutes  there  was  still 
life  in  him,  to  extinguish  which  the  executioner  gave  him  several  knocks 
on  the  breast*  The  executioner  finding  that  these  blows  had  not  thei 
defired  effect,  he  Immediately  cut  the  gentleman's  throat.  He  then  cut  off 
the  vermda^  which  he  threw  Into  the  fire.  With  a  cleaver  he  next  chop- 
ped off  the  head,  then  ripped  the  body  open,  took  out  the  bowels  and 
heart  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  He  finally  separated  the  four  quar^ 
ters,  and  put  them  along  with  the  head  into  a  coffin.  The  other' bodies 
underwent  the  same  barbarous  process  of  beheading,  embowelling,  and 
quartering.  When  the  executioner  threw  the  last  heart  into  the  fire, 
which  was  that  of  James  Dawson,  he  vociferated,  **  God  save  the  kiag**. 
an  invocation  which  was  answered  with  a  shout  by  the  spectators. .  The 
mutihited  remains  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  conveyed  back  to 
prison  on  the  hurdles.  Three  days  after  the  execution,  the  heads  of 
Townley  and  Fletcher  were  fixed  upon  Temple-bar;  and  those  of  Dea-» 
cout  Chadwick,  Berwick,  and  Syddal  were  preserved  in  spirits  for  the 
purpose  of  being  exposed  in  the  same  way  at  Carlisle  and  Manchester. 
AH  the  bodies  except  Townley's  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground 
near  the  Foundling  hospital,  that  of  Townley  at  Pancrass. 

Two  singular  and  Interesting  circumstances  occurred  at  this  execution 
The  one  was  the  attendance  of  a  younger  brother  of  Deacon's,  and  one 
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bf  those  who  had  obuilied  a  reprieve.  At  his  own  reqaes£  he  Iras 
allowed  to  witness  the  execotion  of  his  brother  in  a  coach  tinder  the 
charge  of  a  guard*  The  other  was  one  of  a  rery  affecting  description* 
Harried  away  by  the  impetoostty  of  yonth,  James  Dawson,  one  of  the 
,  sufferers,  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  gentJeman,  had  abandoned  his  studies 
at  8t  John's  odllege,  Cambridge,  and  had  joined  the  Jacobite  standard 
He  and  a  young  lady  of  a  good  fiimiiy  and  'handsome  fortune  were  wann^ 
ly  attached  to  each  other,  and  had  Dawson  been  acquitted,  or,  afier 
condemnation,  found  mercy,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  w^a^  to  have 
been  that  of  their  marriage..  When  all  hopes  of  mercy  were  extinguish^ 
ed,  the  young  lady  resolved  to  witness  the  execution  of  her  lover,  and 
so  firm  was  her  resolution  that  no  persuasions  of  her  friends  could  in* 
duce  her  to  abandon  her  determination.  On  the  morning  of  the  exe* 
cution  vhe  accordingly  followed  the  sledges  to  Che  place  of  execution  ill 
a  hackney  coach,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  neariy  related  to  her, 
and  one  female  fnend.  She  got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire  kindled 
which  was  to  consume  that  heart  she  knew  was  so  much  devoted  to 
her,  aiid  to  observe  the  other  appalling  preparations  without  committing 
any  of  those  extravagances  her  friends  had  apprehended.  She  had  ^ven 
the  fortitude  to  restrain  her  feelings  while  the  executioner  was  pulling 
the  cap  over  the  eyes  of  her  lover ;  but  when  hd  was  thrown  off  she  in 
an  agony  of  grief  drew  back  het  head  into  the  coach,  and,  ciying  out, 
**  My  dear,  I  follow  thee,  I  follow  thee  $-^weet  Jesus,  receive  both  out* 
souls  together  V*  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  female  companion,  alid  Instant^ 
ly  expired.* 

The  individuals  next  proceeded  against  were  persons  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  marquis  of  TuUilMUrdine  escaped  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  having 
died  of  a  lingering  indisposition  in  the  Tower  on  the  ninth  of  July;  but 
on  the  twentythird  of  that  month  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Sur« 
rey  found  bills  for  high  treason  against  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock^  and 
Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmerino.  The  three  indictments  against  these 
noblemen  having  been  drawn  up,  a  eertiorari  was  issoed  fh>m  ehanceiy 
removing  the  indictments  in  order  to  their  trials  by  their  peers,  Imd  be^ 
fore  the  return  of  the  Writ  his  majesty  appointed  Lord-chancellor  Haid« 
wicke  to  be  the  lord*high-steward  fbr  the  trial  of  these  peers.  The  lord- 
high-^steward  then  directed  a  precept  under  his  sed  to  th^  commissioners 
named  in  the  special  commission  td  certify  t|iat  the  indictments  were 
found.  The  indictments  being  certified,  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  lord-high-steward,  fixed  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  for  (be 
day  of  trial ;  and  a  precept  was  directed  to  Lord  Comwilliri,  ooilstable 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  bring  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  thai 
day  to  Westminster  hall  at  eight  oVJock  in  the  morning. 

Accordmgly,  at  the  time  appointed  the  three  lords  (iroceeded  from  the 


•  Shemtone  hu  oommamoratod  this  moUuicboly  want  in  bit  plaintive  IwUad  of '  Jiin»- 
my  Dawson/ 
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Tower  towards  Westminster-hally  in  three  ooaches.  In  the  firrt  coach 
was  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  attended  by  Lientenant-general  Wiiliain- 
son,  depaty-govemor  of  the  Tower,  and  the  captain  of  the  guard.  In 
the  second  was  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  attended  by  Captain  Bifarshall ;  and 
in  the  third  Lord  Balmerino,  attended  by  Mr  Fowler,  gentleman-gaoler, 
who  had  the  axe  lying  before  him  on  the  seat  of  the  coach.  The 
coaches  were  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers.  The  lord-high- 
steward,  accompanied  by  the  judges  in  their  robes,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  a  number  of  officials,  went  to  the  house  of  peers  at  an  early 
hour.  After  the  names  of  the  peers  had  been  called  oyer,  and  a  list 
made  of  the  names  of  those  present,  the  whole  court,  preceded  by  the 
lord-high-steward,  walked  In  procession  to  Westminster-hall,  and  took 
their  seats.  There  were  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  peers  present  The 
appearance  of  the  hall,  which  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the  great  pomp 
with  which  the  whole  proceedings  were  conducted,  were  calculated  to 
impress  every  person  present  with  feelings  of  awe  and  respect.  At  the 
request  of  Lord  Cromarty,  Mr  Adam  Gordon  was  appointed  his  solici- 
tor, and  Mr  George  Ross  solicitor  for  the  other  lords,  in  tenns  of  their 
own  wish. 

The  prisoners  were  received  at  the  gate  of  Westminster^hall  by 
General  f  oUiott.  The  commission  having  been  read,  and  proclamation 
made  for  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  return  the  precept 
directed  to  him  with  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  the  gentleman-gao* 
ler  brought  them  to  the  bar,  the  axe  being  carried  before  them  by 
that  functionary,  with  its  edge  turned  away  from  them.  After  the  in- 
dictments had  been  read,  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  pleaded 
**  guilty,"  and  threw  themselves  entirely  upon  the  king's  mercy.  Before 
pleading  to  his  indictment,  Lord  Balmerino  stated  that  he  was  not  at 
Carlisle  at  the  time  specified  in  the  Indictment,  being  eleven  miles  off 
when  that  city  was  taken,  and  he  requested  to  know  finom  his  grace  if 
it  would  avail  him  any  thing  to  prove  that  lact.  Lord  Haidwicke  said 
that  such  a  circumstance  might,  or  might  not,  be  of  use  to  him ;  but  he 
informed  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  form  to  permit  him  to  put  any 
questions  before  pleading  to  the  indibtment,  by  saying  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  His  grace  desiring  his  lordship  to  plead,  the  in- 
trepid Balmerino  apparently  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  that  l^al 
term,  exclaimed,  with  great  animation,  **  Plead  I  Why,  I  am  pleading 
as  fiwt  as  I  can."  The  lord4iigh-steward  having  explained  the  import 
of  the  phrase,  the  noble  baron  answered,  •<  Not  guilty.'* 

The  trial  then  proceeded.  Four  witnesses  were  examined.  One  of 
them  proved  that  he  saw  Lord  Balmerino  ride  into  Carlisle  on  a  bay 
horse  the  day  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Highlanders ; — ^that  he  saw  him 
afterwards  ride  up  to  the  market-place  with  his  sword  drawn  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  of  horse,  which  was  the  second  troop  of  Charles's 
body  guards,  and  was  called  Elphinstone's  hone.  Another  witness  de- 
poned that  he  saw  his  lordship  ride  into  Manchester  at  the  head  of  his 
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troopt  and  that  he  was  there  when  the  young  Cheralier  wbb  proclaimed 
regent  Two  other  witneisee  proved  that  his  lordship  was  called  col- 
onel of  his  troop ; — that  he  alwayi  acted  in  that  atation ;— gave  orders 
on  all  occaaions  to  his  officers ;— and  that  he  was  in  great  favoar  with 
Prince  Charles.  The  eridence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  having  been 
finished,  the  lord-bigh«steward  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  offer  in  his  defence,  or  meant  to  call  any  witnesses.  His  lordship 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  say,  but  to  make  an  exception  to  the  in- 
dictment which  was  incorrect  in  charging  him  with  being  at  Carlisle  at 
the  time  it  was  taken  by  the  Highlanders.  The  peers  then  adjourned 
to  their  chamber  to  consider  the  objection,  and  after  a  long  debate^ 
the  house  came  tb  the  resolution  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
upon  the  point  The  peers  baring  returned  to  the  court,  the  lord-high* 
steward  put  the  question  to  the  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion, that,  as  an  overt  act  of  treason  and  other  acts  of  treason  had  been 
proved  beyond  contradiction,  there  was  no  occasion  to  prove  explicitly 
every  thing  that  was  laid  in  the  indictment ;  and  that,  of  oourse,  the 
prisoner's  objection  was  not  material.  Ph>clamation  lor  silence  having 
been  then  made,  the  lord*high-steward,  addressing  each  peer  by  name, 
one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  youngest  baron,  said,  **  Wiiat  says  your 
lordship  ?  Is  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  guilty  of  the  high  treason  whereof 
he  stands  impeached,  or  not  guilty  ?"  Whereupon,  each  peer  so  called 
upon,  stood  up  in  his  place  uncovered,  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon 
his  breast,  said,  **  Guilty,  upon  my  honour."  After  Lord  Balmerino 
had  been  found  guilty,  the  other  two  lords  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
#ere  informed  by  the  lord-high-steward,  that  if  either  of  them  had 
any  thing  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  they  must  come  prepared  oo 
the  Wednesday  following  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  state  their  objections^ 
otherwise  sentence  of  death  would  be  awarded  against  them,  llie  three 
lords  were  then  carried  back  to  the  Tower  in  coaches,  and  the  axe, 
which  was  in  the  coach  with  Lord  Balmerino,  had  its  edge  pointed  to- 
wards him. 

The  court  accordingly  met  again  on  Wednesday  the  thirtieth  of  July, 
when  the  lord-high-steward  addressed  the  prisoners;  and  beginning  with 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment 
of  death  should  not  be  passed  against  him*  Hii  lordship  stated,  that 
havings  from  a  due  sense  of  his  folly,  and  the  heinousness  of  his  crimes, 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  he  meant  to  offer  nothing  in  extenuation,  but  to 
throw  himself  entirely  on  the  compassion  of  the  court,  that  it  might 
intercede  with  his  majesty  for  his  royal  clemency.  He  observed  that 
hb  fother  had  been  an  eariy  and  steady  friend  to  the  Revolution,  and 
very  active  in  settling  and  securing  the  succession,  and  in  promoting 
the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  the  prisoner,  in  his  early  years,  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ^— that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  (the  prisoner's)  life  had  been  in  con- 
fonnity  with  these  principles  till  the  fatal  moment  when  he  was  induced 
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to  join  in  the  iniurrection ; — that,  in  proof  of  this,  he  had  onlj  to  rate  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  bad  educated  bis  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
liad  the  honoor  of  holding  a  commission  nnder  his  majesty,  and  had 
always  conducted  himself  like  a  gentleman ; — that  he  had  endeavoured, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  be  osefiil  to  the  crown  on  all  occasions,  and 
even  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  so  &r  from  approving 
of  it,  or  showing  the  least  proneness  to  promote  that  **  unnatural  scheme,** 
that  he  had  used  his  interest  in  Kilmarnock  and  places  adjacent,  and 
had  prevented  numbers  from  joining  in  the  insurrection ; — that  after  join- 
ing the  insurrection  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  he  was  so  fiur  from 
assuming  any  donseqaence,  that  he  bad  neither  provided  arms  nor 
raised  a  single  matf  for  the  service  of  the  insurgents  ;--that  he  had 
been'  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  his  majesty's  loyal 
subjects  who  had  been  taken  prisoners ; — that  he  had  assisted  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  had  done  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  make  their  con- 
finement tolerable ;— that  he  had  not  been  long  with  the  insurgents  till 
he  saw  his  error  ^— -and  that,  with  this  impression,  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  when  he  could  have 
escaped.  He  concluded  by  stating,  that  if  after  what  he  had  stated  their 
lordships  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  employ  their  interest 
with  his  majesty  for  his  royal  clemency,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  lifr 
with  the  utmost  resignation,  and  that  his  last  moments  should  **  be  em- 
ployed in  fervent  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  illustrious  bouse  of 
Hanover,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain."* 

The  eari  of  Cromarty  began  a  most  humiliating  but  pathetio  appeal, 
by  declaring  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence  which  merited  the 
highest  indignation  of  his  majesty,  their  lordships,  and  the  publio;  and 
that  it  was  from  a  conviction  of  bis  guilt  that  he  had  not  presumed  to 
trouble  their  lordships  with  any  defence.  **  Nothing  remains,  my  lordS)** 
he  continued,  ^  but  to  throw  myself,  my  life,  and  fortune,  upon  your 
lordships'  compassion ;  but  of  these,  my  lords,  as  to  myself  is  the  least 
part  of  my  sufferings.  I  have  involved  an  affectionate  wife,  with  an 
unborn  infent,  as  parties  of  my  guilt,  to  share  its  penalties ;  I  have  in* 
volved  my  eldest  son,  whose  infancy  and  r^ard  for  his  parents  hurried 
bim  down  the  stream  of  rebellion.  I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent 
children,  who  must  fed  their  parents^  punishment  before  they  know  hb 
guilt  Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to  his  miyesty;  let  them  be 
pledges  to  your  lordships ;  let  them  be  pledges  to  my  country  for  mer- 
cy ;  let  the  silent  eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears ;  let  the  powerful 
language  of  innocent  nature  supply  my  want  of  eloquence  and  persua- 
let  me  enjoy  meroy,  but  no  longer  than  I  deserve  it ;  and  let  me 
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no  longer  enjoy  life  than  I  shall  use  it  to  deface  the  crime  I  have  been 
guilty  of.  Whilst  I  thus  intercede  to  his  majesty  through  the  mediation 
of  your  lordships  for  merey,  let  my  remorse  for  my  guilt  as  a  subject ; 
let  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  as  a  husband ;  let  the  anguish  of  my  mind 
as  a  fether,  speak  the  rest  of  my  misery.     As  your  lordships  are  meni 


feel  M  men :  bot  may  nooe  of  yoa  ever  miflrer  the  smallest  part  of  my 
angoiah.  Bat  if  after  alU  my  lorde,  my  safety  shall  be  foand  inconsist- 
ent with  that  of  the  publicy  and  nothing  bat  my  blood  can  atone  for  my 
anhappy  crime;  if  the  sacrifioe  of  my  lile»  my  fortune  and  family,  is 
jndged  indispensably  necessary  for  stopping  the  load  demands  for  pab- 
llc  jostioe;  and  if  the  bitter  cup  is  not  to  pass  from  me»  not  mine,  but 
thy  will,  O  God»  be  done/' 

Whan  the  lord-high-steward  addressed  Loi^d  Balmerino»  he  produced 
a  paper,  and  desired  it  might  be  read*  His  grace  told  his  lordship  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  read  it  if  he  pleased ;  but  his  lordship  replied  that 
his  voice  was  too  low,  and  thut  he  conld  not  read  it  so  distinctly  as  he 
could  wbh«  One  of  the  clerks  of  pariiament*  by  order  of  the  lord-high- 
steward,  then  read  the  pq)er,  which  was  to  this  effect : — That  although 
his  majesty  had  been  empowered  by  an  act  of  parliament*  made  the  last 
session,  to  appoint  the  trials  for  high  treason  to  take  place  in  any  coun- 
ty he  should  appoint ;  yet,  as  the  alleged  act  of  treason  was  stated  to 
have  been  committed  at  Cariisle^  and  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  said 
act,  he  ought  to  have  been  indicted  at  Cariisle,  and  not  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  as  the  act  could  not  have  a  retrospective  effect  His  lordship 
prayed  the  court  to  assign  him  counsel  to  argue  the  point  The  peers 
then  retired  to  their  own  house  where  they  debated  the  matter,  and  after 
they  had  returned  to  the  court,  the  lord-high-steward  stated  to  Lord 
Balmerino,  thai  the  lords  had  agreed  to  his  petition  for  counsel,  and  at 
his  request  they  assigned  him  Messrs  Wilbraham  and  Forrester,  and 
a4ioumed  the  court  to  the  first  of  August 

The  three  prisoners  were  again  brought  back  lirom  the  Tower.  On  thai 
day  the  lord-high-steward  asked  Lord  Balmerino  if  he  was  then  ready 
by  his  counsel  to  argue  the  point,  which  he  proposed  to  the  court  on 
the  previous  day.  His  lordship  answered,  that  as  his  counsel  had  ad- 
vised him  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  sufficient  to  found  an 
arrest  of  judgment  upon,  he  begged  to  withdraw  the  objectioui  and 
craved  their  lordships'  pardon  for  giving  them  so  much  trouble.  The 
prisoners  then  all  declaring  that  they  submitted  themselves  to  the  court. 
Lord  Hardwicke  addressed  them  in  a  suitable  speech,  and  concluded  by 
pronouncing  the  following  sentence  ;^-''  The  judgment  of  the  law  is,  and 
this  high  court  doth  award,  that  you,  William,  earl  of  Kilmarnock ; 
George,  eari  of  Cromarty ;  and  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino»  and  every  of 
you,  return  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower  from  whence  you  came :  from 
thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution :  when  you  come 
there,  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  till  you  are  dead  i  for 
you  must  be  cut  down  alive ;  then  your  bowels  must  be  taken  out  and 
burnt  before  your  (aces;  then  your  heads  must  be. severed  from  your 
bodies ;  and  your  bodies  must  be  divided  each  into  four  quarters ; .  and 
these  must  be  at  the  king's  disposal.  And  God  Almighty  be  merciful 
to  your  souls."  Then  the'  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  bar  to  bo 
parried  back  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  lord-high-steward  standmg  up  on- 
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covered,  informed  the  lordi  that  ell  the  bueineM  was  oonipleled»  whiclv 
by  his  commission,  he  was  required  to  execute,  and  then  taking  the  white 
rod  in  both  his  hands,  broke  it  in  two  pieces,  and  declared  the  commis- 
sion at  an  end.  The  peers  then  adjourned  to  their  chamber;  and  the 
three  prisoners,  after  taking  a  cold  collation  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them,  were  carried  back  to  the  Tower  in  the  same  order  and  form  as 
before. 

The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  immediately  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
for  mercy,  couched  in  the  same  servile  strain  as  his  speech,  and  ahnost 
in  similar  language.  He  also  presented  another,  which  was  a  copy  of 
the  first,  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  praying  his  royal  highness's  interces- 
sion with  his  migesty  in  his  behalf ;  and  a  third  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land for  a  similar  puipose.  In  this  last  mentioned  petition  he  asserted 
his  innocence  of  charges  which  had  been  made  against  him,  of  having 
advised,  the  putting  to  death  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Highland 
army  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and'of  advising  or  approving  of  an  al- 
leged order  for  giving  no  quarter  to  his  majesty's  troops  in  thai  battle. 
In  the  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  earl  repeated 
the  statement  he  had  made  in  his  speech  after  his  condenmation,  that  he 
had  surrendered  himself  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  easily  escaped ;  but  he  afterwards  declared  that  the  state- 
ment was  untrue,  and  that  he  was  induced  to  make  it  from  a  strong  de- 
sire for  life ; — that  he  had  no  intention  of  surrendering ; — and  that,  with 
the  view  of  fecilitating  his  escape,  he  had  gone  towards  the  body  of  horse 
which  made  him  prisoner,  thinking  that  it  was  Fitz-James's  horse,  with 
the  design  of  mounting  behind  a  dragoon.  These  petitions  were  entirely 
disregarded. 

The  earl  of  Cromarty,  with  better  cUums  to  mercy,  also  petitioned 
the  king.  In  support  of  this  application  the  countess  waited  upon  the 
lords  of  the  cabinet-council,  and  presented  a  petition  to  each  of  them ; 
and,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  sentence,  she  went  to  Kensington- 
palace  in  deep  mourning,  accompanied  by  Lady  Stair,  to  intercede  with 
his  majesty  m  behalf  of  her  husband.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
strength  of  mind,  and  though  fiur  advanced  in  pregnancy,  had  hither- 
to displayed  surprising  fortitude;  but  on  the  present  trying  occasion 
she  gave  way  to  grie£  She  took  her  station  in  the  entrance  through 
which  the  king  was  to  pass  to  chapel,  and  when  he  approached  she  fell 
upon  her  knees,  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  presenting  her  supplication, 
fainted  away  at  his  feet  The  kmg  immediately  raised  her  up,  and  tak- 
ing the  petition,  gave  it  in  charge  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  his 
attendants.  He  then  desired  Lady  Staur  to  conduct  her  to  one  of  the 
apartments.  The  dukes  of  HamUton  and  Montrose,  the  earl  of  Stair 
and  other  courUers,  backed  these  petitions  for  the  royal  mercy  by  a  per- 
sonal application  to  the  king,  who  granted  a  pardon  to  the  earl  on  the 
ninth  c^  August 

The  high-minded  Balmerino  disdained  to  compromise  his  principles 


by  roing  for  pardooi  and  when  he  heard  that  his  fellow*priaoneri  had 
applied  for  mercy,  he  sarcastically  remarked,  that  as  they  most  have 
great  interest  at  court»  they  might  have  sqveesed  his  name  in  with  their 
own.  From  the  time  of  his  sentence  down  to  his  ezecotion,  he  showed 
no  symptoms  of  fear.  He  never  entertained  any  hopes  of  pardon,  for  he 
said  he  considered  his  case  desperate,  as  he  had  been  once  pardoned  before. 
When  Lady  Balmerino  ezpreued  her  great  concern  for  the  approach- 
ing fote  of  her  lord,  he  said,  *<  Grieve  not,  my  dear  Peggy,  we  must 
all  die  once,  and  this  is  but  a  few  years  very  likely  before  my  death 
must  have  happened  some  other  way:  therefore,  wipe  away  your 
tears;  yon  may  marry  again,  and  get  a  better  husband.*'  About  a 
week  after  his  sentence  a  gentleman  went  to  see  him,  and  apologiiing 
for  intruding  upon  him  when  he  had  such  a  short  time  to  live,  his 
fordship  replied,  **0h!  Sir,  no  intrusion  at  all:  I  have  done  nothing 
to  make  my  conscience  uneasy.  I  shall  die  with  a  true  heart,  and  un- 
daunted ;  for  I  think  no  man  fit  to  live  who  is  not  fit  to  die ;  nor  am  I 
any  ways  concerned  at  what  I  have  done.*'  Being  asked  a  few  days 
before  his  execution  in  what  manner  he  would  go  to  the  scaffold,  he 
answered,  **  I  will  go  in  the  regimentals  which  I  wore  when  I  was  first 
taken,  with  a  woollen  shirt  nest  my  skin,  which  will  serve  me  instead  of 
a  shroud  to  be  buried  in."  Being  again  asked  why  he  would  not  have 
a  new  suit  of  black,  he  replied,  **  It  would  be  thought  very  imprudent 
in  a  man  to  repair  an  old  house  when  the  lease  of  it  was  near  expiring ; 
and  the  lease  of  my  life  expires  next  Monday.**  The  king  could  not 
but  admire  the  high  bearing  and  manly  demeanour  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman  $  and  when  the  fi*iends  of  the  other  prisoners  were  making 
unceasing  applications  to  him  for  mercy,  he  said,  **  Does  nobody  inters 
cede  for  poor  Balmerino?     He,  though  a  rebel,  is  at  least  an  honest 


man." 


On  the  eleventh  of  August  an  order  was  signed  in  council  for  the 
execution  of  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino,  and  on  the 
twelfth  two  writs  passed  the  great  seal,  empowering  the  constable  of 
the  Tower  to  deliver  their  bodies  to  the  sherifli  of  London,  for  execu- 
tion on  Monday  the  eighteenth.  The  order  for  their  execution  was 
announced  to  the  unfortunate  noblemen  by  Mr  Foster,  a  dissenting 
clergyman.  Lord  Kilmarnock  received  the  intelligence  with  all  the 
composure  of  a  man  resigned  to  his  fate,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  concern  for  his  future  state.  Balmerino,  who  perhaps 
had  as  strong  a  sense  of  religion  as  Kilmarnock,  received  the  news 
with  the  utmost  unconcern.  He  and  his  lady  were  sitting  at  dinner 
when  the  warrant  arrived,  and,  being  informed  of  it,  her  ladyship  started 
up  from  the  table  and  feinted  away.  His  lordship  raised  her  up,  and, 
after  she  had  recove^d,  he  requested  her  to  resume  her  seat  at  table  and 
finish  her  dinner. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  execution,  General  Williamson,  at 
Kilmarnock's  desire,  as  is  supposed,  gave  him  a  minute  detail  of  all  die 
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circamstanoM  of  solemnity  and  outward  terror  which  would  accompany 
It.  He  told  the  earl,  that,  on  Monday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  sheriffs  would  come,  to  demand  the  prisoners,  who  would  be 
delivered  to  them  at  the  gate  of  the  Tower;  that  thence,  if  their  lord* 
ships  thought  proper,  they  should  walk  on  foot  to  the  house  appointed 
on  Tower-hill  for  their  reception,  where  the  rooms  would  be  hung  with 
black  to  make  the  more  decent  and  solemn  appearance,  and  that  the 
scaffold  also  would  be  corered  with  black  doth ;  that  his  lordship  might 
repose  and  prepare  himself  in  the  room  fitted  up  for  him  as  long  as  he 
thought  it  conTenient,  remembering  only  that  the  warrant  for  the  exe- 
cution was  limited  to,  and  consequently  expired  at,  one  o'clock;  that, 
because  of  a  complaint  made  by  Lord  Kenmure,  that  the  block  was  too 
low,  it  was' ordered  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of  two  feet;  that,  in  order 
to  fix.it  the  more  firmly,  props  would  be  placed  directly  under  It,  that 
the  certainty  or  decency  of  the  execution  might  not  be  obstructed  by 
any  concussion  or  sudden  jerk  of  the  body.  All  this  Lord  KilmamodL 
heard  without  the  least  emotion,  and  expressed  his  satisfiiction  with  the 
arrangements.  But  when  the  general  told  him  that  two  mourning  hearses 
would  be  provided,  and  phu^  dose  by  the  scaffold,  in  order  that,  when 
their  heads  were  struck  off,  the  coffins  might  be  soon  taken  out  to  recdve 
the  bodies,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  cofl&ns  to  be  upon 
the  scaffold,  that  the  bodies  might  be  sooner  removed  out  of  sight.  And 
bdng  forther  informed,  that  an  executioner  had  been  provided  who 
would  perform  his  duty  dexterously,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  *<a 
very  good  sort  of  man,"  Kilmarnock  said,  ^  General,  this  is  one  of  the 
worst  chrcumstances  you  have  mentioned.  I  cannot  thoroughly  like  for 
such  business  your  good  sort  of  men ;  for  one  of  that  character,  I  appre- 
hend, must  be  a  tender-hearted  and  compassionate  man,  and  a  rougher 
and  a  less  sensible  temper  might  be  fitter  to  be  employed."  The  earl 
then  desired  that  four  persons  might  be  appointed  to  receive  the  head 
when  it  was  severed  fh>m  the  body,  in  a  red  cloth,  that  it  might  not,  as 
he  had  been  informed  was  the  case  on  some  former  executions,  roll  about 
the  scaffold,  and  be  thereby  mangled  and  disfigured  {  for  that,  though 
this  was,  in  comparison,  but  a  trifling  circumstance,  he  was  unwilling 
that  hb  body  should  appear  with  any  unnecessary  indecency  after  the 
law  had  been  satisfied.  Bdng  told  that  his  head  would  be  held  up  to 
the  multitude,  and  public  proclamation  made  that  it  was  the  head  of  a 
traitor,  his  lordship  observed,  that  he  knew  that  such  a  practice  was 
followed  on  all  such  occasions,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  which  did  not 
in  the  least  affect  him.  After  this  conversation,  Mr  Foster  advised  the 
earl  to  think  ft^uently  on  the  circumstances  which  would  attend  his 
death,  in  order  to  blunt  their  impression  when  they  occurred. 

Balmerino  was  not  actuated  with  the  same  feeling  of  curiosity  as  Kil- 
marnock was,  to  know  the  circumstances  which  would  attend  his  execu- 
tion ;  but  iswaited  his  fate  with  the  indifference  of  a  martyr  desirous  of 
sealing  his  faith  with  his  blood.     The  following  letter,  written  by  kiia 
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on  the  e?e  of  hia  ezecntioa,  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  strikiugly 
exemplifies  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  man,  and  the  sterling  honesty  witli 
which  he  adhered  to  his  principles : — 

**SiR» — You  may  remember,  that,  in  the  year  1716,  when  your 
Majesty  was  in  Scotland,  I  left  a  company  of  foot  purely  with  a  design 
to  serve  your  Miyesty,  and,  had  I  not  made  my  escape  then,  I  should 
certainly  have  been  shot  for  a  deserter. 

**  When  I  was  abroad  I  lived  many  years  at  my  own  charges  before 
I  ask*d  any  thing  from  you,  being  unwilling  to  trouble  your  Miyesty 
while  I  had  any  thing  of  my  own  to  live  upon,  and  when  my  &ther 
wrote  me  that  he  had  a  remission  for  me,  which  was  got  without  my 
asking  or  knowledge,  I  did  not  accept  of  it  till  I  first  had  your  Majesty's 
permission.  Sir,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  your  son,  came 
to  Edinburgh,  as  it  was  my  bounden  and  indispensable  duty,  I  joyn*d 
him,  for  which  I  am  to-morrow  to  lose  my  head  on  a  scaffold,  whereat 
1  am  so  far  from  being  dismayed,  that  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  mind  that  I  die  in  so  righteous  a  cause.  I  hope.  Sir,  on  these 
considerations,  your  Majesty  will  provide  for  my  wife  so  as  she  may 
not  want  brRad,  which  otherwise  she  must  do,  my  brother  having  left 
more  debt  on  tlie  estate  than  it  was  worth,  and  having  nothing  in  the 
worid  to  give  her.  I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect.  Sir,  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  faithful  and  devoted  subject  and  servant, 

'*  Balmbrino."* 
**  TowEE  or  London,     I 
17IA  A^i^mti,  1748."       { 

On  Monday,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  thousand  foot-guards,  a  troop  of  life-guards,  and  one  of  horse- 
guards,  marched  through  the  city,  and  drew  up  on  Tower-hilL    They 

*  The  original  of  the  sboTo  letter,  from  which  thb  oopj  was  Ukei^  b  in  the  pooesslou 
of  hit  M^Jeity,  and  ie  written  In  a  remarkably  bold  and  eteady  hand.  The  Cheralier 
sent  a  eopy  of  this  letter  to  Chariee  on  SOth  January,  1747.  '*  I  send  j-on,"  eayv  he, "  a 
eopy  of  poor  Lord  Balmerino^i  letter.  I  shaU  inquire  abont  hii  widow,  and  tend  hef 
■ome  relief  if  she  stands  in  need  of  it**— Anorf  AqMn.  James  was  as  good  as  hii 
word.  See  Mr  Theodore  Hay's  letter  to  Secretary  £dgar,  of  lOih  June,  1747,  and  Lady 
lUilmerino*s  receipt,  18th  May  following,  for  £00^  In  the  Appendix.  The  originals  are  Ir 
the  posMsslon  of  his  MnieAy.  The  letter  of  Lord  Balmerino,  and  the  drcamitaiiees  of  his 
death,  are  feelingly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Balmerino  to  the  Chevalier 
from  Edinburgh,  on  15th  June,  1751 :— *'  Before  my  dear  lord's  execution,  lie  leaving 
this  worid,  and  having  no  other  concern  In  time  but  me^  wrote  a  letter  to  your  Ma 
jesty,  dated  17th  Augnsl,  1740,  recommending  me  and  my  destitute  omdlUoii  to  your 
Miijesty*s  commissradon  and  bounty.  You  are  well  informed  of  his  undaunted  courage 
and  behaviour  at  his  death,  so  that  even  your  M^)esty's  enemlee  and  his  do  unanimously 
confess  that  he  died  like  a  hero,  and  asseried  and  added  a  lustre  which  never  will  be  for- 
got to  the  undoubted  right  your  Majesty  has  to  your  three  realms.  He  had  the  honour  to 
have  been  In  your  Mi^eat/s  domestick  service  in  Italy,  and  ever  preserved,  before  his 
last  appearance,  an  inviolable,  constant  attachment  to  your  royal  house  and  interest, 
which  at  hist  he  not  only  confirmed  by  his  dying  words,  Iwt  sealed  it  with  his  blood,  than . 
which  a  greater  token  and  proof  It  Is  not  of  a  snbiMt  to  give  of  his  love  and  fidelity  to 
his  sovereign.** — Sm  thU  emd  another  Idter  of  Ladif  Babmerimo  to  tkt  ChimMer  do  St 
GwTfff^  6th  Feftniarjr,  175S,  tn  Me  Appendix,  taken  fiom  the  originalMf  in  the  poeoeeoton  ^ 
hi$  MajeUf^ 
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formed  roond  the  Boaffold,  and  extended  themtelyee  to  the  lower  gate 
of  the  Tower,  in  two  lines,  with  a  soffioient  interval  between  tp  allow 
the  prooeadon  to  paes.  About  eight  o'clock  the  sheriflb  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  under-sherifiB,  six  sergeants-at-maoe,  six  yeomen,  and 
the  executioner,  met  at  the  Mitre  TaTem,  in  Fenchurch-etreet,  where 
they  breakfitfted.  After  breakfut  they  proceeded  to  the  house  on 
Tower-hill,  hired  *by  them  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners,  in  front 
of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected.  At  ten  o'clock  the  block  was 
fixed  on  the  stage,  corered  with  black  doth,  and  several  sacks  of  saw- 
dust were  provided  to  be  strewed  upon  the  scidfold.  Soon  after,  the  two 
coffins  were  brought  and  placed  upon  the  scaffold.  Upon  Kihnamook's 
coffin  was  a  plate  with  this  inscription,  ^^Gulielmus  Comes  de  Kilmar- 
nock, decollatus  18°  Augusti,  1746,  tetat.  su»  42,"  with  an  earl's  coro- 
net over  it,  and  six  coronets  over  the  six  handles.  The  plate  on  Bal^ 
merino's  coffin  bore  this  inscription,  **  Arihurus  Dominns  de  Balmerino, 
decollatus  18*  Augusti,  1746,  etat  suso  08,"  surmounted  by  a  baron's 
coronet,  and  with  six  others  over  the  handles. 

These  preparations  were  completed  about  half-past  ten,  when  the 
sheri£b,  accompanied  by  their  officers,  went  to  the  Tower,  and,  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  were  interrogated  by  the  warder  from  within,  **Who's 
there  r  **The  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,"  was  the  answer 
made  by  one  of  the  officers.  The  warder  then,  agreeably  to  an  ancient 
practice,  asked,  *^  What  do  they  want  T  when  the  same  officer  answered, 
**The  bodies  of  William,  earl  of  Kilmamodc,  and  Arthur,  Lord  Bal- 
merino." The  warder  then  said,  **I  will  go  and  inform  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower."  General  Williamson  thereupon  went  to  inform  the 
prisonen  that  the  sheriflb  were  in  attendance.  When  told  that  he 
was  wanted.  Lord  Kilmarnock,  who  had  just  been  engaged  in  prayer 
with  Mr.  Foster,  betrayed  no  fear,  but  said,  with  great  composure^ 
** General,  I  am  ready;  111  follow  you."  At  the  foot  of  the  stair  he 
met  Lord  Balmerino.  They  embraced  each  other,  and  Balmerino  said, 
*4  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  your  company  in  this  expedition."  The 
ill-&ted  noblemen  were  then  brought  to  the  Tower-gate,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  sheriffs,  who  granted  receipts  for  their  persons  to  the  de- 
puty-lieutenant of  the  Tower.  When  the  prisoners  were  leaving  the 
Tower,  the  deputy -lieutenant,  according  to  an  ancient  usage,  cried, 
^Ood  bless  King  George  T  to  which  Kilmarnock  assented  by  a  bow, 
but  Balmerino  emphatically  exdaimed,  **God  bless  King  James."  The 
procession  then  moved  slowly  forward  in  the  following  order: — ^First, 
the  constables  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  followed  by  the  knights'  mar- 
shal's men  and  tipstaves,  and  the  sheriffs'  officers.  Then  the  prisoners, 
littended  by  their  chaplains,  and  the  two  sheriffs,  followed  by  the  war- 
ders of  the  Tower,  next  a  guard  of  musketeers.  Two  hearses  and  a 
mourning  coach  closed  the  procession.  When  it  had  passed  through 
the  lines  into  the  area  of  the  circle,  the  passage  was  cloised,  and  the 
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hone  that  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  foot,  on  the  lines,  wheeled 
off,  and  drew  up  five  deep  behind  the  foot,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hiU» 
facing  the  scaffold.  The  prisoners  were  then  conducted  to  the  house 
fitted  up  for  their  reception,  and,  being  put  into  separate  apartments, 
their  friends  were  admitted  to  see  them.  When  the  prisoners  arriTed 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  some  persons  among  the  crowd  were  hearc. 
asking  otliers,  *'  Which  is  Lord  Balroerino  ?"  His  lordship  orerhearing 
the  question,  turned  a  little  about,  and  with  a  smile  said,  '^  I  am  Bal- 
roerino, gentlemen,  at  your  senrice." 

•  About  eleyen  o'clock  Lord  Balmerino  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Kil- 
marnock requesting  an  interview,  which  being  consented  to,  Balmerino 
was  brought  into  Kilmarnock's  apartment.  The  following  dialogue,  as 
reported  by  Mr  Foster,  then  ensued.  Balmbrino — "  My  lord,  I  beg 
leave  to  ask  your  lordship  one  question."-  Kilmarnock — ^'^To  any 
question,  my  lord,  tliat  you  shall  think  proper  to  ask,  I  bdieve  I  shall 
see  no  reason  to  decline  giving  an  answer.'*  B.  **  Why  then,  my  lord, 
did  you  ever  see  or  know  of  any  order  signed  by  the  prince,  to  give  no 
quarter  at  CuUoden ?**  K.  **  No,  my  lord."  B.  **  Nor  I  neither;  and 
tiiercfore  it  seems  to  be  an  invention  to  justify  their  own  murders." 
K.  '*  No,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it; 
because,  while  I  was  at  Inverness,  I  was  informed  by  several  officers 
that  there  was  such  an  order,  signed  *  George  Murray  ;*  and  that  it  was 
in  the  duke's  custody."  B.  ^*  Lord  George  Murray  I  Why,  then,  they 
should  not  charge  it  upon  the  prince."  After  this  conversation  the 
prisoners  tenderly  saluted  each  other,  and  Balmerino,  after  bidding'  his 
friend  in  affliction  an  eternal  and  hiqppy  adieu,  added,  with  a  counte- 
nance beaming  with  benignity,  **  My  dear  lord,  I  wish  I  could  alone 
p.iy'the  reckoning  and  suffer  for  us  both." 

Lord  Kilmarnock  appeared  to  be  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  with  him  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  ftir 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to  suff*er.  He  declared  himself  fully 
satisfied  with  the  legality  of  King  George*s  title  to  the  crown,  and  stated 
that  his  attachment  to  the  reigning  family,  which  had  suffered  a  slight 
interruption,  was  then  as  strong  as  ever.  He  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  devotion  with  Mr  Foster,  till  he  got  a  hint  horn  the  sheriffs  that  the 
time  was  far  advanced,  his  rank  as  an  earl  giving  him  a  melancholy 
priority  on  the  scaffold.  After  Mr  Foster  had  said  a  short  prayer,  hu 
lordship  took  a  tender  fiirewell  of  the  persons  who  attended  him,  and, 
preceded  by  the  sheriflS^  left  the  room  followed  by  his  friends.  Not* 
withstanding  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  Mr  Foster,  to  familiarise  his  mind  with  the  outward  apparatus 
of  death,  he  was  appalled  when  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold  at  beholding 
the  dreadful  scene  around  him,  and,  turning  round  about  to  one  of  the 
clergymen,  said,  **  Home,  this  Is  terrible !"  He  was  attired  in  a  suit  of 
black  clothes,  and,  though  his  countenance  was  composed,  he  had  a 
melancholy  air  about   htm,  which   indicated  great  mental   suffering. 


Manj  of  the  spectators  near  the  scaffold  were  so  much  affected  by  his 
appearance  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  even  the  exe- 
cutioner  was  so  overcome  that  he  was  obliged  to  drink  several  glasses 
of  spirits  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  dreadinl  duty. 

Mr.  Foster,  who  had  accompanied  his  lordship  to  the  scaffold,  re- 
mained on  it  a  short  time  in  earnest  conversation,  and  having  quitted 
it,  the  executioner  came  forward  and  asked  his  lordship's  forgiveness 
in  executing  the  very  painful  task  he  had  to  perform.     The  unhappy 
nobleman  informed  the  executioner  that  he  readily  forgave  him,  and 
presenting  him  a  purse  containing  five  guineas,  desired  him  to  have 
courage.     His  lordship  then  took  off  his  upper  dothes,  turned  down 
the  neck  of  his  shirt  under  his  vest,  and  undoing  his  long  dressed  hair 
from  the  bag  which  contained  it,  tied  it  round  his  head  in  a  damask 
doth  in  the  form  of  a  cap.     He  then  informed  the  executioner  that  he 
would  drop  a  handkerchief  as  a  signal  for  the  stroke  about  two  minutes 
after  he  had  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  block.     Either  to  support 
himself  or  as  a  more  convenient  posture  for  devotion,  ho  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  block.     On  observing  this  the  executioner  b^ged  his  lord- 
ship to  let  his  hands  &11  down,  lest  they  should  be  mangled  or  break 
the  blow.     Being  told  that  the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  was  in  the  way, 
he  rose  up,  and  with  tlie  help  of  Colonel  Giaufurd,  one  of  his  friends, 
had  it  taken  off.     The  neck  being  now  made  completely  bare  to  the 
shoulders,  the  earl  again  knelt  down  as  before.     This  occurrence  did 
not  in  the  least  discompose  him,  and  Mr.  Home's  servant,  who  held 
the  doth  to  receive  his  head,  hoard  him,  after  laying  down  his  head 
the  second  time,  put  the  executioner  in  mind  that  in  two  minutes  he 
would  give  the  signaL     He  spent  this  short  time  in  fervent  devotion. 
Then,  fixing  his  neck  upon  the  block,  he  gave  the  fiital  signal;  his 
body  remained  without  the  least  .motion  till  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  which 
at  Uie  first  blow  almost  severed  the  head  from  the  body.     A  small 
piece  of  skin  whidi  still  united  them  was  cut  through  by  another  stroke. 
The  head,  which  was  received  into  a  scarlet  doth,  was  not  exposed,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  earl's  own  request,  but  along  with  the 
body,  was  deposited  in  the  coffin,  which  was  ddivered  to  his  friends, 
and  placed  by  them  in  the  hearse.    The  scaffold  was  then  strewed  over 
with  fr^sh  saw-dust,  and  the  executioner,  who  was  dressed  in  white, 
changed  such  of  his  dothes  aa  were  stained  with  blood. 

The  first  act  of  this  bloody  tragedy  being  now  over,  the  under-sheriff 
went  to  Balmerino's  apartments  to  give  him  notice  that  his  time  was 
come.  *'I  suppose,"  said  his  lordship  on  seeing  this  functionary  enter, 
'*  my  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  no  more."  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  asked  the  under-sheriff  how  the  executioner  had  performed  his 
duty,  and  upon  receiving  the  account,  he  said,  ^Uhen  it  was  well  done, 
and  now,  gentlemen,  (continued  the  inflexible  Balmerino,  turning  to 
his  friends,)  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for  I  desire  not  to  protract 


r- 
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my  life  **  Daring  the  time  spent  in  Kilmarnock's  execution  Balmerino 
bad  coDTersed  cheerfully  with  his  friends,  and  twice  refreshed  himself 
with  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glasa  of  wine»  desiring  the  company  to  drink 
him  **  a  degree  to  heaTcn."  Saluting  each  of  his  friends  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  he  bade  them  all  adien,  and  leaving  them  bathed 
in  tears,  he  hastened  to  the  scaffold,  which  he  mounted  with  a  firm  step* 

The  strong  feeling  of  pity  with  which  the  spectators  had  beheld  the 
handsome  though  emaciated  figure  of  the  gentle  Kilmarnock  gave  place 
to  sensations  of  another  kind  when  they  beheld  the  bold  and  str9ng 
built  personage  who  now  stood  on  the  stage  before  them.  Attired  in 
the  same  regimentals  of  blue  turned  up  with  red  which  he  had  worn  at 
the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  treading  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step  and 
an  undaunted  air,  he  gloried  in  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered,  and 
forced  the  assembled  multitude  to  pay  an  unwilling  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  his  greatness  of  soul.  His  friends,  on  beholding  the  apparatus 
of  death,  expressed  great  concern;  but  his  lordship  reproved  their 
anxiety.  His  lordship  walked  round  the  scaffold,  and  bowed  to  the 
people.  He  then  went  to  the  coflSn,  and  reading  the  inscription,  said 
it  was  correct  With  great  composure  he  examined  the  block,  which 
he  called  his  '*  pillow  of  rest.**  He  then  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
pulling  a  paper  firom  hts  pocket,  read  it  to  the  few  persons  about 
him,  in  which  he  declared  his  firm  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  stated  that  the  only  fault  he  had  ever  committed  deserving  his 
present  fate,  and  for  which  he  expressed  his  sincere  regret,  was  in  hav- 
ing served  in  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  that  house.  Queen  Anne 
and  George  the  First  He  complained  that  he  had  not  been  well  used 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  but  that  having  received  the  sacrament 
the  day  before,  and  read  several  of  the  psalms  of  David,  he  had  forgiven 
him,  and  said  that  he  now  died  in  charity  with  all  men. 

Calling  at  last  for  the  executioner,  that  functionary  stepped  forward 
to  ask  his  forgiveness,  but  Balmerino  interrupted  him,  and  said,  *'  Friend, 
YOU  need  not  ask  my  forgiveness ;  the  execution  of  your  duty  is  com- 
mendable." Then  presenting  him  with  three  guineas,  hu  lordship  added, 
<<  Friend,  I  never  had  much  money ;  th'is  is  all  I  have,  I  wish  it  was 
more  for  your  sake,  and  am  sorry  I  can  add  nothing  ^Ise  to  it  but  my 
coat  and  waistcoat"  These  he  instantly  took  off,  and  laid  them  down 
on  the  coffin.  He  then  put  on  the  flannel  waistcoat  which  he  had  pro- 
vided, and  a  tartan  cap  on  his  head,  to  signify,  as  he  said,  that  he  died 
a  Scotchman ;  and  going  to  the  block,  placed  his  heiul  upon  it  in  order 
to  show  the  executioner  the  signal  for  the  blow,  which  wis  by  dropping 
his  arms.  Returning  then  to  his  friends,  he  took  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  them,  and  surveying  the  vast  number  of  spectators,  said,  **  I  am 
afraid  there  are  some  who  may  think  my  behaviour  bold;  but,"  ad- 
dressing a  gentleman  near  him,  he  added,  **  remember.  Sir,  what  I  tell 
you ;  it  arises  from  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  dear  conscience." 

Observing  at  this  moment  the  executioner  with  the  axe  in  his  hand, 


be  went  up,  and  taking  it  from  bim,  felt  the  edge.  On  returning  tbe 
fetal  inBtrument  Balmertno  showed  him  where  to  strike  the  blow^ 
and  encouraged  him  to  do  it  with  resolution,  *'  for  in  that,  friend,  (said 
he^)  wiU  consbt  your  mercy."  His  lordship  then,  with  a  countenance 
beaming  with  joy,  knelt  down  at  the  block,  and  extending  his  arm«^ 
said  the  following  prayer,  '^  O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  ene- 
mies, bless  the  prince  and  the  duke ;  and  receive  my  souL"  He  then 
instantly  dropt  hisarms.  The  executioner  taken  unawares  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  signal,  hurriedly  raised  the  axe,  and  missing  his  aim,  struck 
the  ill-fluted  lord  between  Uie  shoulders,  a  blow  which,  it  has  been  said, 
deprived  the  unfortunate  nobleman  of  sensation ;  but  it  has  been  averred 
by  some  of  the  spectators  that  Balmerino  turned  his  head  a  little  round 
upon  the  block,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  gave  the  executioner  a  ghastly 
stare.  Taking  immediately  a  better  aim,  the  executioner  gave  a  second 
blow  which  almost  severed  the  head  from  the  body,  and  deprived  the 
noble  victim  of  life.  The  body  having  fallen  from  the  block,  it  was  in- 
stantly replaced,  and  the  executioner  once  more  raising  the  fatal  weapon 
finished  his  task.  The  head  was  received  in  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and 
deposited  along  with  the  body  in  the  coflin,  and  being  put  into  a  hearse 
was  carried  to  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  buried  with  that  of  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  near  the  remains  of  Lord  Tullibardine.  Mr  Humphreys, 
curate  of  the  chapel,  read  the  funeral  service,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
words,  **  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  two  gentlemen,  friends  of  the 
deceased,  took  up  the  spades,  and  performed  that  part  of  the  office  in- 
stead of  the  grave-diggers. 

For  a  time  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  two  lords  almost  exclusively  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  public,  and  in  private  circles,  as  well  as  in 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  the  conduct  and  bearing  of  the  unfortunate 
noblemen  were  viewed  and  commented  upon  according  to  the  partialities 
and  political  feelings  of  the  parties.  By  the  whigs,  and  generally  by 
all  persons  of  a  real  or  affected  seriousness  of  mind,  Kilmarnock  was 
regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  dying  Christian,  who,  though  he  had 
been  guilty  of  base  Ingratitude  to  the  government,  and  had  told  a  false- 
hood ai  his  trial,  had  fully  atoned  for  his  offences  by  his  contrition ; 
whilst  his  companion  in  suffering  was  looked  upon  as  an  incorrigible 
rebel,  who  had  braved  death  with  an  unbecoming  levity.  Tlie  Jacobites, 
however,  and  even  some  of  the  friends  of  the  revolution  settlement,  whilst 
they  could  not  but  admire  the  calm  resignation  of  Kilmarnock,  heartily 
despised  the  cringing  pusillanimity  which  he  displayed  to  soften  the  re- 
sentment of  the  government.  Balmerino  was  viewed  by  them  in  a  veiy 
different  light  Whilst  the  Jacobites  looked  upon  him  as  an  illustrious 
martyr,  who  had  added  a  lustre  to  their  cause  by  his  inflexible  intre- 
pidity, and  the  open  avowal  of  his  sentiments ;  the  other  section  of  his 
admirers  applauded  his  courage,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  honesty 
The  more  dispassionate  judgment  of  posterity  has  done  ample  jusUce  to 
the  rectitude  and  magnanimity  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman. 
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The  next  victims  to  the  offended  laws  were  Donald  Macdonald,  of 
the  Keppoch  (kmily,  who  liad  served  as  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
that  chief;  Walter  Ogilvy,  a  young  man  of  good  family  in  Ban£bhir€» 
a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regiment ;  and  James  Nioolson, 
who  had  kept  a  coffee-house  in  Leith.  These  three  with  one  Alex- 
ander Macgrowther,  who  also  held  a  commission  in  the  Highland 
army,  were  taken  at  Carlisle.  When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court 
at  St  Margaret*s-hill,  the  three  first  pleaded  guilty,  and  begged  for 
mercy ;  but  Macgrowther  attempted  to  defend  himself  on  the  ground 
thai  he  was  forced  into  the  insurrection  by  the  duke  of  Perth  against 
his  will,  having  as  a  vassal  no  power  to  withstand  the  commands  of  his 
superior.  This  defence,  which  was  also  made  by  many  of  the  Scotch 
prisoners,  was  overruled.  On  the  second  of  August  these  four  persons 
were  condemned,  and  Macgrowther  having  been  afterwards  reprieved, 
the  remainder  suffered  on  Eennington-common,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
the  same  month.  Macdonald  and  Nicolson  were  executed  in  their  High- 
land dress.  The  same  revolting  jprocess  of  unbowelling,  &c  practised 
upon  the  bodies  of  Townley  and  his  companions,  was  gone  through ;  but 
the  spectators  were  spared  the  revolting  spectacle,  which  was  witnessed 
on  that  occasion,  of  cutting  down  the  prisoners  whilst  alive. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September  Captain  Crosby,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  and  come  to  Scotland  with  the  French 
troops,  was  hanged,  and  two  deserters  were  shot  at  Perth.  A  singu- 
lar incident  happened  on  this  occasion.  To  carry  the  sentence  against 
Crosby  into  execution  on  the  day  appointed  the  hangman  of  Perth  was 
secured  in  the  town  prison ;  but  having  apparently  no  certainty  that  he 
would  perform  his  patbful  duty,  the  hangman  of  Stirling  was  sent  for 
by  the  magistrates,  who,  upon  his  appearance,  liberated  the  timorous 
functionary.  The  hangman  immediately  fled  the  place.  Captain 
Crosby  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution  on  the  appointed  day. 
but  before  the  time  for  throwing  him  off  arrived,  the  executioner  dropt 
down  dead.  After  remuning  a  considerable  time  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution the  guard  was  tetuming  with  Crosby  to  the  prison,  when  an  in- 
fiimous  criminal,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  jail,  offered  to  hang  the 
captain  for  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  and  a  free  pardon.  The  authorities 
having  accedea  to  the  demand  of  this  ruffian,  Crosby  was  immediately 
carried  back  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  suffered  with  great  fortitude.* 

The  sittings  at  St  Margaret's-hill  were  resumed  on  the  twenty-third 
of  August,  and  were  continued  from  time  to  time  for  about  two  months. 
Bills  were  found  against  thirty-two  persons,  besides  Lord  Madeod  and 
Secretary  Murray;  but  these  hist  were  not  brought  to  trial.  Of  the 
thirty-two  tried  no  less  than  twenty-two  were  convicted  at  different 
times,  all  of  whom  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 


*  True  Coptat  of  the  Papsn  wrote  by  Arthur  Lord  Bslmorino  and  odMi%  published 
In  (ho  \  car  1740. 
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yember.  Of  these,  eight  of  the  principal  were  ordered  for  execution 
on  the  twenty*eighth  of  that  month.  Among  these  were  Sir  John 
Wedderbum,  John  Hamilton,  Andrew  Wood,  Alexander  Leith,  and 
James  Bradshaw,  Sir  John  Wedderbum  had  acted  as  receiver  in  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Angus  of  the  ale  and  malt  arrears  raised  by  the 
Highland  army ;  Hamilton  had  been  governor  of  Carlisle ;  Wood,  a 
youth  of  two-and-twenty,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer 
in  Roy  Stewart's  regiment;  Leith  had  served  as  a  captain  in  the  duke 
of  Perth's  regiment*  and  though  old  and  infirm  had  been  remarkable 
for  zeal  and  activity ;  and  Bradshaw  had  shown  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Stuarts  by  giving  up  a  lucrative  business  as  a  merchant  in  Man- 
Chester,  and  expending  all  his  wealth  to  promote  it.  He  entered  the 
Manchester  regiment ;  but  thinking  that  he  could  be  of  more  use  by 
marching  with  the  Highland  army  into  Scotland  than  by  remaining  at 
Carlisle,  he  joined  Lord  Elcho's  corps,  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden. 

The  prisoners  were  apprized  of  their  fiUe,  but  some  of  them  enter- 
tained hopes  of  mercy.  Sir  John  Wedderbum  probably  may  have  in- 
dulged such  an  expectation,  but  if  so,  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  it 
on  the  day  preceding  his  execution,  when  he  addressed  the  IbUowiog 
letter  to  Prince  Charles : 


**  Mat  it  plbasx  tour  Rotal  Highnkss, 

**  I  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  by  your  royal  highness  to 
collect  the  excise  of  ale  and  malt  arrear  in  the  counties  of  Perth  and 
Angus.  My  eldest  son  attended  Lord  Ogilvy  the  length  of  Derby  and 
back  again.  I  happened  to  be  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
was  carried  up  here,  condemned,  and  am  to  be  executed  to-morrow.  I 
leave  a  wife  and  nine  children  in  a  very  miserable  way  as  to  subsistence. 
I  have  given  strict  injunctions  to  my  wife  to  educate  my  children,  being 
Hre  sons  and  four  daughters,  in  the  strictest  principles  to  your  highness's 
fiunily.  If  your  royal  highness  pleases  to  honour  them  with  your  pro- 
tection in  consideration  of  my  suffering,  while  my  last  moments  shall  be 
spent  in  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  your  roytl  highness  and  iamilv. 
by  him  who  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
**  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

**  Your  most  devoted,  humble  servant,  and  feithful  subject* 

"  John  Weddkbburn."* 

*•  SouTHWAax  Nkw  Gaol,  ) 
17^  November,  1747."   ) 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  two  of  the  prisoners  of  the  name  of 
Farquharson  and  Watson  obtained  a  reprieve,  and  the  keeper  of  the 

*  The  orifiittl  of  this  Ittlei*,  from  which  the  above  Is  takoii.  Is  In  the  potssssion  of  hlo 
Mai^ty,  and  Is  thus  quotod  by  the  Prince  '*  From  Sir  John  Wedderbum.''  This  letUr 
PMfBtlTSS  an  aUegallon  which  has  been  made,  that  Sir  John  was  not  Informed  of  his  fioe 
tOl  the  momlflf  of  his  execution. 


jail,  entering  the  apartments  of  the  other  prisoner!  about  nine  o'dock,  itt« 
formed  them  that  the  sheriff  was  in  attendance  to  receive  their  persons. 
Wood,  who  appears  to  have  been  more  concerned  for  Hamilton  than 
himself,  inquired  of  the  jailer  if  he  had  been  respited,  and  being  answeiv 
ed  in  the  negative,  said,  ^  that  he  was  sorry  for  that  poor  old  gentle- 
man." After  being  conducted  into  the  court  of  the  prison,  the  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen  were  provided  with  some  refreshment  Wood  there 
called  for  some  wine,  and  drank  the  health  of  *'  King  James,"  and  the 
prince.  Bradshaw,  still  in  hopes  of  pardon,  looked  cheerful.  A  repriere 
did  arrive  at  this  awful  crisis,  but  it  was  for  a  prisoner  named  Lindsay, 
who  was  about  going  into  the  sledge.  The  effect  upon  this  man's  feel- 
ings, when  his  pardon  was  announced,  was  such,  that  his  life  appeared 
for  a  time  in  danger* 

The  five  prisoners  were  then  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  two' 
•ledges.  As  they  approached  the  fatal  spot.  Sir  John  and  Bradshaw  ^ed 
their  eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  gallows,  and  Bradshaw  was  observed  to  shed 
tears.  When  upon  the  scaffold,  Bradshaw  recovered  himself  and  read  a 
paper,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  joined  *'  the  king's  forces"  from 
a  principle  of  duty  only,  and  that  he  never  had  reason  since  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  mbtaken ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  day's 
experience  had  strengthened  his  opinion  that  what  he  had  done  was 
right  and  necessary.  He  stated  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  ungenerous  enemy  he  believed  ever  assumed 
the  name  of  a  soldier, — **  the  pretended  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  those 
under  his  command,*'  whose  inhumanity,  he  observed,  had  exoeede<l every 
thing  he  could  have  imagined,  "  in  a  country  where  the  name  of  a  Grod  is 
allowed  of."  He  then  contrasted  the  inhumanity  exercised  towards  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  royal  forces  with  the  humanity  of  Charles,  who,  he 
stated,  ordered  his  prisoners  the  same  allowance  of  .meat  as  his  own  troops, 
and  always  made  it  his  particular  concern  that. all  the  wounded  should 
be  dressed  and  used  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  He  stated  that  the  ex- 
treme caution  of  the  prince  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  even  in  the  case 
of  spies  when  his  own  safety  made  It  absolutely  necessary,  and  hb  sur- 
prising generosity  towards  all  his  enemies  without  distinction  certainly 
demanded  different  treatment,  and  he  could  scarce  have  thought  that  an 
English  army  under  English  directions  could  possibly  have  behaved  with 
such  unprovoked  barbarity.  He  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  the 
order  attributed  to  Charles  to  give  no  quarter  was  **  a  malicious,  wicked 
report,  raised  by  the.  friends  of  the  usurper*'  to  excuse  the  cruelties 
committed  by  his  troops  in  Scotland.  After  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  prince,  the  paper  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
preservation  of  ^  King  James  the  Third,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
duke  of  York."  When  Bradshaw  had  finished  reading,  he  delivered  the 
paper  into  the  liands  of  the  sheriff.  All  the  prisoners  prayed  for  <<  King 
James."  Afler  being  tied  up  they  remained  a  short  time  in  prayer, 
when  they  were  thrown  off.     After  hanging  for  some  time,  their  bo- 
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dies  were  cut  down,  and  their  bowels  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
Are.  This  was  the  last  execution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  of 
such  as  were  condemned  by  the  commissionen  at  Southwark. 

Besides  the  trials  at  Southwark,  other  trials  took  place  at  Cariisle  and 
York,  chiefly  of  prisoners  taken  at  CuUoden.  Early  in  August,  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  these  unfortunate  beings  had  been 
brought  to  Cariisle ;  but  as  the  trial  of  such  a  great  number  of  persons, 
with  a  view  to  capital  punishment,  might  appear  extremely  harsh,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  common  prisoners,  who  formed  the  great  mass, 
that  only  one  in  every  twenty  should  be  tried  according  to  lot,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  transported.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to  by 
a  considerable  number. 

The  commission  was  opened  at  Carlisle  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  when 
bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  a  hundred  and  nineteen  persons. 
The  judges  adjourned  to  the  ninth  of  September ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  repaired  to  York,  where  the  grand  jury  found  bills  against  seventy- 
five  persons  confined  there.  The  judges  resumed  their  sittings  at  Car- 
lisle for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  there,  on  the  ninth  of  September,  on 
which,  and  the  two  following  days,  the  prisoners,  against  whom  bills  had 
been  found,  were  arraigned.  Bills  were  found  against  fifteen  more  on 
the  twelfth,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Of  these, 
eleven  pled  guilty  when  arraigned ;  thirty-two  entered  the  same  plea 
when  brought  to  trial ;  forty-eight  were  found  guilty,  of  whom  eleven 
were  recommended  to  mercy,  thirty-six  acquitted,  five  remanded  to 
prison  till  further  evidence  should  be  procured,  and  one  obtained  delay 
on  an  allegation  of  his  being  a  peer.  The  judges  resumed  their  sittings 
at  York  on  the  second  of  October,  and  sat  till  the  seventh.  Of  the 
seventy-five  persons  indicted,  two  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  fifty-two 
when  brought  to  trial,  and  sixteen  were  found  guilty,  four  of  whom  were 
recommended  to  mercy.  All  these  received  sentence  of  death.  Five 
only  were  acquitted. 

Of  the  ninety-one  prisoners  under  sentence  at  Cariisle,  thirty  were 
ordered  for  execution ;  nine  of  whom  were  accordingly  executed  at  Car^ 
lisle  on  the  eighteenth  of  October.  The  names  of  these  were  Thomas 
Coppock,*  (created  bishop  of  Carlisle  by  Charies,)  John  Henderson, 
John  Macnaughton,  James  Brand,  Donald  Maodonald  of  Tyerndrich, 
Donald  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  Francis  Buchanan  of  Arnprior, 
Hugh  Cameron  and  Edward  Roper.  Six  were  executed  at  Brampton 
on  tlie  twenty-first  of  the  same  month,  viz.  Peter  Taylor,  Michael  De- 


*  Coppock  inada  a  long  i poach  in  f  upport  of  tho  daimt  of  tho  bouoe  of  Stuart  Ho 
pnyod  for  -  King  Jamot,"  Prinoo  Charioo,  and  tho  mt  of  tho  Stuart  family,  caUod 
King  Georgo  an  usarpor,  and  whon  found  guilty,  ho  thus  addresMd  hli  foUow-priaonon 
at  tho  bars— «  Novor  mind  It,  my  hoyi ;  for  If  our  Saviour  was  hore,  thoao  followa  wotOd 
condemn  hlm.  **  Obwnring  Brand  oztremoly  dqjootod,  ho  mid  to  him,  **  What  tho  devU 
aro  you  afraid  of?  We  shan't  be  tried  by  a  Cumberland  Jury  in  the  olhor  irortd.*— 
SeoU  Mag.  toL  vili.  p.  408. 
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Uinl,  James  Innes,  Donald  Maodonald,  Peter  Lindray»  and  Thomai 
Park  The  following  neven  toffered  at  Penrithy  viz.  David  Homey 
Andrew  Swan,  Philip  Hunt,  Robert  Lyon,  James  Hanrey»  John  Roe- 
botham,  and  Valentine  Holt  Seven  out  of  the  thirty  were  reprieved, 
and  one  died  in  prison.  All  those  who  were  executed  underwent  the 
usual  process  of  unbowelling. 

On  the  first  of  November  ten  of  the  prisoners  condemned  at  York 
suffered  in  that  city.  The  names  of  these  were  Captain  George  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  been  taken  at  Clifton,  Edward  Clavering,  Daniel  Eraser, 
Charles  Gordon,  Beiyamin  Mason,  James  Mayne,  Williami  Conolly, 
William  Dempsey,  Angus  Macdonald,  and  James  Sparke.  And  on  the 
eighth  of  the  same  month,  the  eleven  following  suffered  the  same  fate, 
viz.  David  Roe,  William  Hunter,  John  Endsworth,  John  Madellan, 
John  Macgr^gor,  Simon  Mackenzie,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas  Ma- 
ginnes,  Archibald  Kennedy,  James  Thomson,  and  Michael  Brady. 
Another  prisoner,  named  James  Reid,  sq^ered  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember. The  work  of  death  also  closed  at  Carlisle  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December  by  the  immolation  of  eleven  more  victims,  namely.  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Primrose  of  Dunnipace,  Charles  Gordon  of  Dalpersy,  Patrick 
Murray,  who  had  been  a  goldsmith  in  Stirling,  Alexander  Stevenson, 
Robert  Reid,  Patrick  Keir,  John  Wallace,  James  Michel,  Molineux 
Eaton,  Thomas  Hays,  and  Bamaby  Matthews. 

Out  of  the  seventy-seven  persons  who  thus  suffered,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Lord  Kilmarnock,  they  all  main- 
tained, to  the  very  last,  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  they  suf- 
fered. The  more  enthusiastic  among  them  even  openly  declared  that 
they  would  continue  to  support  the  claim  of  the  ouled  fiunily  to  the 
crown  if  set  at  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  this  wasteful  expenditure  of  human  blood,  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  consider  the  work  of  destruction  complete  till  the  lives 
of  two  individuals,  who  lay  more  especially  under  its  ban,  were  sacri- 
ficed, as  a  last  atonement  to  public  justice.  These  were  Charles  Rat- 
cliffe  and  Lord  Lovat  The  former  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Derwentwater,  who  suffered  in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen,  and 
whose  title  Mr  Ratdiffe  had  assumed.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
former  insurrection,  taken  at  Preston,  and  condemned,  but  made  his 
escape  out  of  Newgate ;  and  after  passing  some  years  in  France  and 
Italy,  married  the  countess  of  Newburgh  at  Paris.  He  had  visited 
England  privately  in  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  returned 
again  two  years  thereafter,  when  be  appeared  openly  in  public  Soli- 
citing his  pardon  without  success,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he 
remained  till  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  when  he  was 
made  prisoner  on  board  a  French  vessel,  when  on  her  way  to  Scotland  with 
supplies  for  Prince  Charles.  He  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  sei^enteen  hundred  and 
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forty-six,  apon  hb  former  seotence ;  but  he  refused  either  to  plead  or 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
subject  of  France,  where  he  had  resided  thirty  years,  and  honoured  with 
a  commission  in  the  service  of  his  most  christian  miyesty.  Being  brought 
to  the  bar  next  day,  his  former  sentence  being  read  over  to  him,  he 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  the  person  therein  mentioned ;  but  his  identity 
being  clearly  establbhed,  he  .was  ordered  to  be  executed  on  the  eighth 
of  December.  His  aunt,  Lady  Petre,  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
save  him,  or  at  least  to  procure  a  respite  till  his  lady  should  arrive  from 
Paris,  but  without  success.  Some  demur  seems,  however,  to  have  ex- 
isted, as  the  preparations  for  his  execution  were  so  long  delayed,  that 
the  carpenters  were  obliged  to  work  on  the  scaffold  on  Sunday  the  day 
before  the  execution,  and  all  the  following  night. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  eighth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  block  and  cushion,  which  were  covered  with  black  cloth,  were 
brought  up  and  fixed  upon  tho  stage,  and  sooli  thereafter  the  ooflBn  was 
also  placed  upon  the  platform.  It  was  covered  with  black  velvet,  fixed 
on  with  nails  gilt  with  gold,  and  had  eight  handles  similarly  gilt ;  but  it 
is  said  that  there  was  no  plate  or  inscription  on  the  coffin  at  this  time. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  two  sheriffii,  attended  by  their  officers,  made 
their  appearance,  and  after  inspecting  the  scaffold,  went  to  the  Tower 
an4  demanded  the  body  of  Mr  Ratdiffe  from  General  Williamson,  the 
deputy^govemor.  Being  delivered  up,  he  was  put  into  a  landau,  and 
conducted  over  the  wharf,  at  the  end  of  which  he  entered  a  booth  lined 
with  black  adjoining  the  stairs  of  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
for  his  reception.  After  spending  about  half  an  hour  in  devotion,  he 
proceeded  to  the  scaffold,  preceded  by  the  sheriffii,  and  attended  by  a 
clergyman  and  some  friends.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  scarlet,  fttced 
with  black  velvet  trimmed  with  gold,  a  gold-laced  waistcoat,  and  wore 
a  white  feather  in  his  hat  When  he  came  upon  the  scaffold  he  took  a 
tender  farewell  of  his  fnends.  He  then  addressed  the  executioner,  to  whom 
he  presented  a  purse  of  ten  guineas.  After  spending  about  seven  minutes 
in  prayer  on  hb  knees,  he  rose,  and  pulling  off  hb  clothes,  went  forward 
to  the  block,  on  which  he  placed  hb  head  to  try  how  it  fitted.  He  then 
spoke  to  the  executioner  as  if  giving  him  directions,  and  kneeling  down 
again,  and  fixing  hb  head  upon  the  block,  in  about  two  minutes  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  executioner,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Balmerino,  did  not 
complete  hb  work  till  he  had  given  the  third  blow.  The  head  was  re- 
ceived in  a  scarlet  cloth.  Without  the  levity  of  Balmerino,  Mr  Ratdiffe 
dbplayed  the  same  manly  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  exhibited  by 
that  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  catholic ;  and  so 
warmly  was  he  attached  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  that  when  some  xeal- 
ous  protestant  objected  to  him,  that  some  of  the  tenets  of  his  religion  were 
contrary  to  reason,  he  is  said  to  have  wished,  that  for  every  such  tenel» 
the  belief  of  which  was  required  by  the  church,  there  were  twenty,  thai 
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he  might  have  a  larger  field  for  eierdshig  his  fiuth.*  His  body  was 
delivered  over  to  his  fiiends,  and  interred  by  them  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  at  St  Giles's-in-the-fields,  near  the  remains  of  his  brother. 
A  gilt  plate  was  put  on  his  coffin,  with  this  inscription,  **  Carolas  Rat* 
cliffe,  Comes  de  Derwentwater,  decollatos  Die  8*  Decembiisy  1746, 
£tat  53.    Requiescat  in  pace."  f 

The  last  scene  of  this  bloody  tragedy  ended  with  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  aged  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower 
since  the  fifteenth  of  August  He  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  and  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  peers  on  the  eighteenth,  when  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  read  to  him4  At  his  own  desire,  Messrs  StarlLie,  Forrester,  Ford, 
and  Wilmott,  were  assigned  him  for  counsel,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
put  in  answers  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  on  or  before  the  thirteenth 
of  January.  The  trial,  which  was  appointed  to  take. place  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  was  postponed  to  the  fifth,  and  afterwards  to 
the  ninth  of  March,  on  which  day  it  commenced.  The  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  in  substance,  that  he  had  compassed  and  imagined 
the  death  of  the  king, — that  he  had  corresponded  with  the  Pretender, 
accepted  a  commission  fix>m  him  to  be  a  lieutenant-general  of  his 
forces,  and  another  to  be  general  of  the  Highlanders,  and  that  he  had 
accepted  a  patent  from  the  Pretender,  creating  him  duke  of  Fraser,-— 
that  he  had  met  with  armed  traitors,  and  had  raised,  and  caused  to  be 
raised,  great  numbers  of  armed  men,  the  king's  subjects,  for  the  service 
of  the  Pretender  and  his  son,  and  had  traitorously  levied,  and  caused  to 
be  levied,  a  cruel  and  unnatural  war  against  his  majesty,-— that  he  had 
written  and  sent  a  treasonable  letter  to  the  son  of  the  Pretender  when 
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t  TIm  Chefaltar  da  Bt  0«org»  wrote  "  hidy  Derwantwaioi^  a  latter  of  oondolanoa 
on  har  hwband'a  axacotlon,  whJoh,  with  tlio  anawar,  will  bo  foimd  In  tho  Appendfzl 
Tho  liffil  if  taken  tnm  the  ortfinal  copy,  and  the  lait  from  the  original,  both  In  paasaa- 
•ion  of  hia  Mi^^y* 

t  The  laird  of  Madood,  In  a  letter  to  Lord-prealdant  Forbaa,  dated  18th  December, 
1746,  aaya,  "  I  aaw  unhappy  Lovat  io-day.  Eioept  for  the  feebleneaa  of  hia  Umba,  hia 
looka  are  good«  He  aaked  me  aereral  general  qveatloni^  and  particalarly  about  you  ;— 
aaid  he  waa  reaigned,  and  ready  to  meet  hia  fate,  alnoe  it  waa  Ood*a  will;— aaked  alter 
hia  children,  in,''  In  another  letter  to  the  preaident,  written  two  daya  thereafter,  he  again 
allndea  to  hia  lordahlp :— '*  LoTat  behaTod  well  at  the  bar  of  the  houae  of  peeM,  and  they 
aay  with  aplriL  GranTUla  and  Bath  apoke  very  atnmgly  with  regard  to  the  aeiiure  of 
Ilia  aetata  and  affecta;  and  that  matter  Is  ordered  to  bo  rectified,  except  in  ao  Ihr  aa  pri- 
vate cradltora  coma  In  the  way."  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  howerer,  wlio  waa  more  of  a 
courtier  than  Macleod,  slewed  mattera  in  a  dlilferent  llghL  In  a  letter  te  the  preaident, 
fieth  Deoemlwr,  1740,  he  remarin,  ''  Tour  lordahlp  will  have  heard  an  account  of  Lord 
LoTUlfa  behariottr;  and,  therefore,  I  ahali  not  trouble  yon  with  the  partlculara;  only,  I 
muat  obaarroy  there  waa  neither  dignity  nor  groTlty  in  iti  he  appeared  quite  unconcern- 
ed;  and  what  he  mid  waa  Indlcroua  and  bnffoonlah;  but  hia  petition  for  tlia  reiteration 
of  hia  ellbcta,  in.  waa  bold  and  well  worded ;  which,  howerer,  would  have  been  paated 
over  without  notice,  had  not  Lord  OranTllle  bounced,  and  Lord  Bath  vapoured,  and  pro* 
cured  an  order  to  bo  entered  In  the  Journals,  and  have  by  that  acquired  te  themaelvaa  a 
aori  of  popularity,  which  you  know  they  very  much  wanted.  No  Scota  nobleman  spoke 
OB  this  oceaaion ;  they  are  prudent  and  cautloua.    God  bleaa  them  f* —  CnOodtm  Baptn* 
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Id  aruiB  within  the  kingdom,-— that  he  had  also  written  and  sent  other 
treasonable  letters  and  papers  to  other  persons,  then  openly  in  arms 
against  the  king, — tliat  he  had  assisted  the  rebels  in  their  traitorous  de* 
signs,  and  had  sent  his  eldest  son,  and  many  of  his  name,  family,  and 
dependents,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Pretender's  eldest  son  and  other 
rebels,  and  had  given  them  advice,  directions,  and  instructions,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  rebellion, — and  finally,  that  he  had  unlawfully  and 
traitorously,  both  in  person  and  by  letters,  held  correspondence  with  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  and  with  divers  persons  employed  by  him, 
and  particulariy  with  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  two  Lochiels,  John 
Roy  Stewart,  Dr  Cameron,  and  others.  To  all  these  chaiges  Lord 
Lovat  gave  a  jMinted  denial. 

They  were,  however,  fully  established  by  the  strongest  proo6.  The 
written  evidence  consisted  of  papers  found  m  his  lordship's  strong  boi, 
besides  some  .letters  which  he .  had  written  to  Prince  Charles,  the  last 
of  which  having  come  into  the  hands  of  Murray  of  Broughton,  in  his 
capacity  of  secretsiry  to  the  prince,  were  basely  deliveffed  up  by  him 
to  save  his  own  worthless  llfe«  Lovat  exerted  all  hb  ingenuity  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  evidence ;  but  the  proob  of  his  criminality  were 
too  dear  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  -  His  lordship  objected  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  Murray  as  a  witness,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  attainted'  by 
act  of  .parliament  made  in  the  previous  session,  and  that  he  had  not  sur* 
rendered  himself  in  terms  of  the  act  Having  stated  that  he  had  several 
objections  against  the  witness,  one  or  two  of  which  he  considered  essen- 
tial ;  a  discussion  ensued  as, to  whether  all  these  objections  should  not 
at  once  be  stated.  As  giving  a  &ir  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  was  conducted,  the  argument  on  both  sides,  on  the  point  alluded 
to,  b  here  given : — > 

**  Mr  Attornbt-Gbnrral. — My  lords,  I  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  at  the  bar  said  that  he  had  several  objections  to  the  examining  this 
witness,  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  essential ;  but  the  noble  lord 
has  not  mentioned  more  than  one.  I  presume,  my  lords,  it  would  be 
proper  that  he  should  name  all  hb  objections  at  once,  that  the  managers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  answering  them  all,  and  receiving  your 
brdships' judgment  upon  the  whole;  therefore,  if  he  has  any  other  ob- 
{ections  to  offer,  It  would  be  proper  he  should  mention  them  now  to  your 
lordships.  Lord  Lovat. — My  lords,  I  submit  it  to  your  lordships 
that  that  b  a  very  odd  proposition.  I  give  your  lordships  an  essential  one 
now,  and  when  that  is  answered  I  have  another.  I  am  not  to  be  di- 
rected by  those  who  are  my  perseeiUors,  Lord-High-Steward. — 
My  Lord  Lovat,  you  are  not  to  be  directed  by  your  accusers,  but  by 
the  lords  who  are  your  judges ;  and  the  course  of  proceeding  in  thb 
and  all  other  courts  b,  that  a  person,  who  objects  to  any  witness,  should 
name  all  hb  objections  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  b  the  more  material  in 
thb  court,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  making  several  unneces- 
sary adjournments.    Lord  L. — My  lords,  as  thb  objection  b  very  e»- 
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aential*  I  pray  that  it  may  be  answered  before  I  make  another.  Lord 
Talbot. — If  this  ia  a  material  objection  to  the  witness,  then  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  any  other ;  bat  if  it  is  an  immaterial  one,  then  your 
lordships  may  go  into  any  other ;  but  the  way  proposed  by  the  mana- 
gers may  be  very  detrimental  to  the  unhappy  person  at  the  bar.  Lord 
H.  S. — Your  lonUhips  hear  what  is  proposed;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar  shall  name  all  his  objections  now,  or 
take  them  up  one  by  one.  Sir  William  Yonob,  (one  of  the  managers 
from  the  commons.) — My  lords,  I  should  hope  that,  in  any  course  of 
proceeding,  where  objections  of  this  kind  are  made,  they  should  be  made 
all  together;  for  if  they  are  made  separate,  we  must  consequently  make 
dbtinct  answers  to  them  all,  which  may  oblige  your  lordships  to  acyoum 
often  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  which  will  create  a  great  and  un- 
necessary delay  of  time :  and,  my  lords,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
his  naming  the  whole  at  once,  since,  they  will  all  be  distinctly  consid- 
ered by  your  lordships,  and  undoubtedly  receive  distinct  answers.  I 
therefore  humbly  insist,  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  name  all  his  objec- 
tions at  once.  Mr  Noel,  (another  manager.) — My  lords,  what  we  are 
now  upon  b  no  point  of  law  at  all:  it  is  singly,  whether  the  noble  lord  at 
the  bar  as  is  usual  should  not  name  all  his  objections  at  once  ?  When  he 
does  name  them,  tlien  to  such  as  are  dear  points  of  law  he  must  be  heard 
by  his  counsel;  but  at  present,  my  lords,  we  are  upon  a  question  concern- 
ing the  course  of  proceeding,  whether  he  shall  name  them  all  at  once, 
that  they  may  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time  ?  My  lords, 
one  thing  struck  me  in  a  very  eitraordinary  manner : — It  was  said  by 
the  noble  lord  at  the  bar,  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed  by  his  peneeu' 
iors.  My  lords,  we  are  no  persecutors ;  we  persecute  no  man ;  we  are 
intrusted  by  the  commons,  who  carry  on  this  prosecution  against  the 
noble  lord  at  the  bar  for  treason,  and  we  prosecute  for  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  government  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Lord  L. — My 
lords,  I  said  I  was  not  to  be  directed  by  those  who  accused  me.  Your 
lordships  cannot  expect  I  can  say  what  I  have  to  offer  in  an  eloquent 
manner.  My  lords,  should  the  saving  of  a  little  time  be  a  reason  for 
taking  away  a  person's  life  ?  I  hope  these  will  not  act  like  the  parri- 
cides who  took  off  the  head  of  both  kingdoms  in  a  day  by  their  prose- 
cution. I  am  a  peer  of  this  land,  and  I  think  no  excuse  of  saving  time 
should  be  allowed  as  a  reason  to  destroy  me.  Lord  H.  S. — My  Lord  ' 
Lovat,  the  lords  will  use  all  the  deliberation,  and  give  you  all  the  time 
that  is  requisite  for  your  defence;  but  I  must  beg  your  lordship  will 
have  so  much  consideration  as  to  keep  your  temper,  and  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  hurried  into  passion,  for  that  may  greatly  pr^udioe  you 
in  making  your  defence.  Your  lordship  will  find  the  advantage  in  your 
defence  by  keeping  your  temper.  Lord*  L. — I  give  your  lordship  my 
humble  thanks :  and  since  your  lordships  will  not  allow  me  counsel,  I- 
have  spoke  the  little  nonsense  I  had  to  say;  but  now  your  lordships  shall 
hear  me  say  nothing  out  of  temper.  Lord  H.  S. — My  Lord  Lovat, 
III.  2  z 
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the  question  no^  isi  whether  yoa  shall  name  all  your  objections  at 
once?  I  must  acquaint  your  lordship  that  that  is  the  rule  in  the  courts 
below,  that  if  several  objections  are  made  to  a  witness,  they  are  all 
named  at  once,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  delays.  Lord  "L, — My 
lords,  to  show  how  much  I  desire  to  save  time,  though,  according  to  the 
course  of  nature,  my  time  can  be  but  short,  I  am  so  fiir  from  desiring 
to  give  your  lordships  trouble,  or  to  prolong  time,  that  I  do  insist  upon 
this  objection  to  the  witness,  and  rely  upon  it  as  the  only  material  ob- 
jection." • 

The  managers  having  offered  to  prove,  by  the  record  of  the  court  of 
King's  bench,  that  Mr  Murray  had  surrendered  himself  within  the  time 
prescribed^  the  question  whether  the  record  should  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, was  argued  at  great  length  by  the  counsel  for  Lord  Lovat,  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Having  decided  that  the 
record  might  be  read  and  given  in  evidence,  Lord  Lovat  offered  to  faW 
sify  the  record,  by  proving,  in  opposition  to  the  averment  therein  con- 
tained, that  Mr  Murray  had  not  surrendered  himself  as  required  by  the 
act  of  parliament  The  court,  however,  decided  that  the  record  of  the 
court  of  King's  bench,  which  was,  nevertheless,  literally  untrue,  oould 
not  be  fiikified  by  oral  evidence. 

Being  called  upon  to  make  his  defence  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  trial, 
Lovat  gave  in  a  long  paper,  in  which  he  commented  with  great  severity 
upon  the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  he  maintained  was  not  to  be  cred^ 
ited.  He  designated  Secretary  Murray  as  **  the  most  abandoned  of 
mankind,  who,  forgetting  his  allegiance  to  his  king  and  country,  had, 
according  to  hb  own  confession,  endeavoured  to  destroy  both,  like  an- 
other Catiline,  to  patch  up  a  broken  fortune  upon  the  ruin  and  distress 
of  his  native  country.  To-day  stealing  into  France  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements upon  the  most  sacred  oath  of  fidelity ;  soon  after,  like  a  san- 
guinary monster,  putting  his  hand  and  seal  to  a  bloody  proclamation^ 
full  of  rewards  for  the  apprehending  the  sacred  person  of  his  majesty, 
and  lest  the  cup  of  his  iniquity  had  not  been  filled,  to  sum  up  all  in 
one,  impudently  appearing  at  their  lordships*  bar  to  betray  those  very 
secrets  which  he  confessed  he  had  drawn  from  the  person  he  called  his 
lord,  his  prince  and  master,  under  the  strongest  confidence.'*  '*  Thus 
far,"  he  concluded,  **  I  thought  it  my  duty,  in  vindication  of  myself,  to 
trouble  your  lordships,  and  without  further  trespassing  upon  your  pa- 
tience, fireely  submit  my  life,  my  fortune,  my  honour,  and  what  is  dear- 
est of  all,  my  posterity,  to  your  lordships.** 

After  the  managers  for  the  prosecution  had  addressed  the  court.  Lord 
Lovat  was  withdrawn  from  the  bar,  and  the  lord-high-steward,  standing 
up  uncovered,  put  the  same  question  mutatis  mutandis  to  each  peer 
present,  beginning  with  the  youngest  baron,  as  he  had  done  at  the  trials 
of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino.     The  whole  peers  present — one 


•  Trial  published  by  order  of  the  Ho|iee  of  PeerL     Loiuloii,  17i7. 
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hundred  and  seventeen  in  number — unanimously  found  his  lordsbip 
guilty.  Lord  Lovat  was  then  called  back  to  the  bafy  and  informed  by 
the  lord-high-steward  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  Being  brought  up 
next  day  to  receive  bis  sentence,  he  addressed  the  court  in  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  gave  a  ramblmg  recital  of  his  services  to  the  house  of  Han« 
over ;  and  after  receiving  sentence,  he  implored  their  lordships  and  the 
managers  of  the  commons  to  recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Before  leaving  the  bar,  he  said  **  God  bless  you  all,  and  I  bid 
yon  an  everlasting  larewelL  We  shall  not  meet  all  in  the  same  place 
again.    I  am  sure  of  that.*' 

On  the  second  of  April  the  sherifis  of  London  and  Middlesex  re- 
oeived  a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place 
on  the  ninth.  His  lordship,  it  is  said,  petitioned  the  king  that  he  might 
be  despatched  by  the  maiden,  the  Scottish  instrument  of  decapitation ; 
but  his  application  was  not  attended  to.  His  approaching  fate  did  not 
in  the  least  discompose  him,  and  though  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  his  spirits  never  flagged,  nor  was  his  natural  vivacity  in  any  de- 
gree diminished.  He  said,  the  day  before  his  execution,  that  he  was 
never  at  any  time  in  better  spirits ;  and  he  told  Dr  Clark,  his  phy- 
sician, that  the  Tower  was  a  better  recipe  for  upholding  them  than  the 
emetics  he  used  to  give  him.*  Though  regardless  of  death,  and  even 
occasionally  fiicetious  on  the  circumstances  of  his  coming  exit,  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  cheerfully  availed 
himself  of  the  spiritual  assistance  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  twelve  hundred  troops  drew  up  on  Tower- 
hill,  and  all  the  preparations  were  gone  through  as  in  the  former  in- 
stances. About  an  hour  before  the  execution,  a  serious  accident  oc- 
curred, in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  large  scaffolding  with  four  hundred 
persons,  by  which  eighteen  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  many  bruised 
and  crippled.  When  he  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  Lovat  was  obliged,  from 
infirmity,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  two  persons  in  mounting.  He  dis- 
played, to  the  very  last,  his  characteristic  fortitude,  and,  with  great 
coolness,  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  with  the  sharpness  of  which  he  de- 
clared himself  satisfied.  He  gave  the  executioner  ten  guineas ;  advised 
him  to  perform  his  duty  firmly,  and  take  a  good  aim;  and  told  him  that 
if  he  mangled  his  shoulders,  he  would  be  displeased  with  him.  In  con- 
versation he  used  frequently  to  cite  passages  from  the  classics ;  and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  repeated  the  celebrated  saying  of  Horace,— 
**  Dulce  0t  decorum  eHpro  palria  nunri^  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  After  spending  some  time  in 
devotion,  this  remarkable  man  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  block  with 
the  utmost  composure,  and  the  executioner  struck  off  his  head  at  a 
single  blow.  His  lordship  had  given  directions  that  his  body  should  be 
carried  to  Scotland,  and  his  fnends  had  removed  it  to  an  undertaker's  in 

*  CallodMi  Pspera^  p.  808.    . 
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the  Strand  preparaxory  to  its  being  sent  down ;  but»  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment, it  was  interred  at  St  Peter's  in  the  Tower,  in  the  same  grave 
with  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino.* 

Whilst  these  executions  could  not  fiul  to  impress  the  disaffected  with 
a  strong  idea  of  the  power  and  inclination  of  government  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  law,  they  were  calculated  by  their  number 
and  severity  rather  to  excite  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  than  to  inspire  that 
salutary  fear  which  it  is  the  object  of  punishment  to  promote.  During 
these  executions,  .&  scheme  was  concocted  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  law 
by  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
retaining  him  as  an  hostage  for  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  The  origina- 
tors of  this  bold  design  went  from  London  to  Paris,  and  laid  their  phin 
before  Charles  shortly  after  his  arrival  from  Scotland,,  and  offered  to 
make  the  attempt ;  but  Charles  refosed  to  sanction  it,  and  the  scheme 
was  dropped.! 

By  way  of  conciliating  the  offended  feelings  of  the  nation,  the  gov- 
ernment got  an  act  of  indemnity  passed  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  granting  a  pardon,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  all  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion ;  but  these  exceptions  were  so 
numerous  as  to  divest  the  act  of  all  pretensions  to.  the  character  of  grace 
or  &vour.  Besides  all  persons  attainted  of  high  treason  by  act  of  par^ 
liament  or  judgment,  or  conviction  of  high  treason  by  verdict,  confes- 
sion, or  otherwise,  upwards  of  eighty  persons  were  specially  excepted 
by  name4 

*  The  duuractor  of  Lord  Lovat  has  boon  aketched  in  a  vary  favourable  light  by  bla 
friend,  Mr  Dnimmond  of  Bochaldy,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Edgar,  lecretary  to  the  CheTaller 
de  &  George,  for  which  see  a  copy  in  the  Appendix  taken  from  the  original,  among  the 
Stuart  Fhpera. 

f  Vide  Letter  in  the  Appendix  from  the  Rev.  Mylee  Maodonell  to  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  dated  St  Amiens,  4th  May,  1747i  copied  from  the  original  among  the  Stuart 
Papen,  in  the  pmeewion  of  hie  migesty. 

I  Among  theee  wen  the  earli  of  Traquair  and  Kellle,  Robert  Maccaity,  ityling  hlnuelf 
Lord  Clancarty,  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Good  Troes ;  Sirs  John  Douglas,  James  Harring- 
ton, James  Campbell,  William  Dunbar,  and  Alexander  Bannerman ;  Archibald  Stewart, 
late  provost  of  Edinburgh,  Chisholm  of  Comar,  Cameron  of  Dungallon,  Dnimmond  of 
fiocfaaldy,  Fraser  of  Poyen,  Parquharson  of  Bulmarrell,  Fraser  of  Avechnadoy,  Dow 
Fraser  of  Little  Garth,  Fraser  of  Browich,  Fraser  of  Gortuleg,  Gordon  of  Abochle, 
Grant  of  Glenmoriston,  Hunter  of  Bumside,  Hay  younger  of  Rannu%  Irvine  of  Drum, 
Maodonald  of  Barisdale,  M'Gregor  of  Glengyle,  Madeod  of  Raasay,  Gilbert  Mendes, 
younger  of  PitfodeU,  Moirof  Stonywood,  JEneas  Maodonald,  James  Maodonald,  brother 
to  Kinlochmoldart,  Maodonell  of  Ghmgary,  Maodonald  of  Glenoo,  Uobeitsonof  Strowan, 
Robertson  of  Faskelly,  Robertson  of  Blairfetiy,  Stuart  of  Kynnuchin,  Turner,  younger 
of  Tumer-hall,  &c.  Sic 

Among  those  formeriy  attainted  and  excepted  In  the  above-mentioned  ad,  were  the 
following,  vis.  Lords  Pitsligo,  Elcho,  Nalme,  and  Ogllvy,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  Lord  John  Dnimmond,— ^—  Druromond,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Strathallan, 
the  Master  of  Lovat,  Graham  of  Duulroon,  Sir  '\^'llliam  Gordon  of  Park,  Gordon  of 
Glenbucket,  young  Lochiel,  Dr  Cameron,  Cameron  of  Tor  Castle,  young  Clanranald, 
tMehguy,  young  Barisdale,  Maodonald  of  Glenco,  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Madachlan  of 
Castle  LachUn,  Macklnnon  of  Macklnnon,  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  Lockhart,  younger  of 
Camwath,  OUphant  of  Gask  and  his  eldest  son,  Graham  of  Airth,  Roy  Stewart,  Far« 
quharson  of  Monalterye,  Hay  of  Restalrig^  &c. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


Arrival  of  Prinee  Chariat  at  Paris— MeeChif  with  hia  brother— Raeaption  at  Fontatno- 
blaaa— Ho  rsturns  to  Parli— Admonished  hy  hit  fhther  aa  to  hii  onidact  In  PFanoe-* 
Charles  retires  to  Avignon— His  Journey  to  Spain— Return  to  Paria— Preliminaries 
of  Aiz-la-Chapelle— Suspension  of  arma— Charies  and  his  fsther  protest  against  the 
treaty— Charles  ordered  to  quit  the  French  territories— His  refusal— Ordered  hy  his 
father  to  oomply*~His  arrest— Conducted  oat  of  the  French  dominions— Arrival  at 
Avignon. 


As  toon  as  the  French  court  received  intelligence  of  the  return  of  Charles 
to  France»  they  gave  orders  to  fit  up  the  castle  of  St  Antoine  for  his  re- 
ception. After  resting  a  day  or  two  at  Morlaiz>  he  set  off  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  (N.  S.*) 
He  was  met  near  Paris  by  his  brother,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  the  nobility,  who  conducted  him  to  his  appointed  residence.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  brothers,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  nearly 
three  years,  was  of  a  most  affecting  description,  and  the  persons  who 
were  present  declared  that  they  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  mov- 
ing scene.  Charles  at  first  sight  did  not  know  Henry,  but  the  latter  at 
once  linew  the  prince,  who  is  described  by  his  brother  as  not  in  the  least 
altered  in  his  appearance  since  he  last  saw  him,  only  that  he  had  **  grown 
somewhat  broader  and  fatter."f 

Louis  with  his  court  was  at  this  time  residing  at  Fontaineblean,  and 
as  Charles  was  impatient  to  see  htm,  he  sent  Colonel  Warren  thither 
«irith  instructions  to  Colonel  O'Bryen,  the  accredited  minister  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George  at  the  court  of  France,  to  request  an  audience. 
Some  difilculties  were  started  at  first  by  the  French  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  this  demand,  but  the  king  at  last  consented  to  see  Charles 
and  his  brother,  but  stipulated  that  they  should  preserve  a  sort  of  in- 

«  It  is  to  he  attended  to,  that  In  alluding  to  Charita>s  prooeMlnis  on  the  continent  the 
New  Style  is  followed,  and  it  is  hardly  neoeasary  to  remark  that  the  datelof  all  the  docu- 
ments in  the  Appendix,  written  on  the  continent,  are  those  of  tlie  same  style.  Coue- 
quenUy  the  letters  of  Charles  and  Colonel  Warren,  wriUen  from  Morlaix,  bear  the  date 
of  lOih  October,  1748,  and  not  of  fiOth  September. 

f  Vide  Letter  in  the  Appendix  /rom  Henry  to  his  Father,  dated  fh>m  Clichy,  17th 
October,  1746,  taken  from  the  original  among  the  Stuart  Papon. 
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cognito.*  Louis  in  fact  had  become  tired  of  the  war,  and  that  he  might 
not  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  court  of  London  by  appear- 
ing to  recognise  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled  fiunily,  he  had  resolved  not 
to  receive  the  sons  of  the  Chevalier  at  his  court  as  princes  of  England. 
Jamesi  who  was  fully  aware  of  this  policy  of  the  French  courts  thus  ar- 
gues the  matter  with  Charles,  who  naturally  felt  indignant  at  the  mode  of 
his  reception  ; ''  I  am  fiir  from  saying  but  that  the  king  of  France  might 
have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  you ;  but  after  all,  we  must  consider 
the  vast  expenses  he  is  at  during  the  war,  and  the  system  he  has  cer- 
tainly laid  down  to  himself  of  not  treating  you  and  your  brother  as 
princes  of  England,  which  system  I  own  shoelced  me  at  first,  and  seems 
preposterous  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs;  but  when  one  considers  the 
uncertainty  of  the  events  of  war,  and  that  if  we  are  not  restored  before 
a  peace,  the  king  of  France  cannot  but  continue  to  acknowledge  the 
elector  of  Hanover  as  king  of  England,  and  by  consequence  treat  us  no 
more  as  princes  of  England ;  we  cannot  but  own  that  it  is  wise  in  him, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  even  kind  to  us,  not  to  expose  himself  and  us  to 
a  possibility  and  necessity  of  ceasing  to  treat  us  according  to  our  birth, 
after  having  once  done  it."f 

If  Louis  had  been  actuated  by  the  motive  thi)S  charitably  imputed* 
to  him,  the  reasoning  of  James  would  have  been  plausible  enough  $  but 
Charles,  who  had  both  before  and  during  his  expedition  experienced  the 
hollowness  of  the  French  policy,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his  father 
had  formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  Louis's  intentions.  As  by  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  he  had  been  recognised  by  that  monarch  as  prince 
regent  of  Scotland,  Charles  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  was  to  be  received  by  his  most  Christian  majesty ;  but  he 
repressed  his  feelings  of  disappointment  on  the  occasion,  and  yielded  to 
a  necessity  which  it  was  not  in.  his  power  to  control.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  neutralize  the  effect  which  his  appearance  at  court  as  a  pri- 
vate person  might  have  upon  the  people  by  getting  up  a  splendid  equi- 
page, and  proceeding  to  Fontainebleau  in  great  state. 

Accordingly,  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  reception  at  court,  Charles  left 
the  castle  of  St  Antoine,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  friends  in 
coaches  and  on  horseback.  Lords  Ogilvy,  and  Elcho,  and  Kelly  the 
prince's  secretary^  were  in  the  first  carriage  4  Charles  himself,  along 
with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  old  Lochiel,  were  in  the  second ;  two 
pages  richly  dressed  sat  on  the  outside,  and  ten  footmen  in  livery  walk- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  coach.     The  third  coach  contained  four  gentle- 

*  LeUer  from  O'Biyeii  to  lh«  CheYsUar,  17Ui  October,  1740,  iii  the  Appendix. 

t  Letter  from  the  Cheralier  to  Charleep  0th  January,  1747.— 5hiarl  Piaptn. 

I  Tlia  author  of  the  ''  Authentic  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Young  Chevalier 
while  in  France^**  printed  in  London,  17489  tayi  that  old  Glenbucket  was  in  the  find 
coach.  Thl%  however^  it  a  mletake,  as  Glenbucket  did  not  make  his  escape  ftvm  Scot- 
land till  Sfith  November,  upwards  of  a  month  after  Charles's  flnt  visit  to  the  French 
court,  and  did  not  iMch  France  tUJ  spring,  1747.  See  his  letter  to  SecreUfy  Edgar  in 
the  Appendix. 
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men  of  the  prince's  bed-chamber ;  and  young  Lochiel  and  several  other 
gentlemen  followed  on  horseback.  The  earieffe  was  on  the  whole  very 
grand ;  but  Charles  himself  attracted  particular  attention  by  the  soperb- 
ness  of  his  dress.  His  coat  was  of  rose-coloured  velvet  embroidered 
with  silver,  and  lined  with  silver  tissue.  His  waistcoat  was  of  rich  gold 
brocade,  with  a  spangled  fringe  set  out  in  scollops.  The  cockade  in  his 
hat,  .and  the  buckles  of  his  shoes,  were  studded  with  diamonds.  The 
George  at  his  bosom,  and  the  order  of  St  Andrew,  which  he  wore  at 
one  of  the  button-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  were  illustrated  with  large  dia- 
monds. *'  In  fine,**  observes  an  enthusiastic  eye-witness,  ''  he  glittered 
all  over  like  the  star  which  they  tell  you  appeared  at  his  nativity." 
Louis  received  Charles  with  great  kindness,  and,  embracing  him,  said, 
**  Mon  tres  chere  Prince,  je  rend  grace  an  Ciel  qui  me  donne  le  plaisir 
extreme,  de  vous  arriv6  en  bonne  sant6,  apres  tout  de  fatigues  et  de 
dangers.  Vous  avez  fait  voir  que  toutes  les  grands  qualit^s  des  Heros,  et 
des  Philosophes  se  trouvent  unies  en  vous;  et  j*espere  qu*un  de  ces  jours 
vous  receverez  la  recompence  d'un  merite  si  extraordinaire."*  After  re- 
maining about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  king,  the  prince  passed  to 
the  apartment  of  the  queen,  who  welcomed  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  good-will  and  affection.  He  had  never  been  at  the  court  of 
France  before,  and  every  person  was  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  a 
prince  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  In  retiring  from  the  palace, 
the  whole  court  crowded  about  Charles,  and  complimented  him  so  highly 
upon  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  that  they  could  scarcely  have  testified 
greater  joy  or  expressed  themselves  in  warmer  terms  had  the  dauphin 
himself  been  engaged  in  the  same  dangerous  expedition,  and  returned 
from  It  in  safety.f  Charles,  it  is  said,  afterwards  returned  to  the  palace,  • 
and  supped  with  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  fiimily ;  and  all  his  attend- 
ants were  magnificently  entertained  at-  several  tables  which  had  been 
appointed  for  them,  according  to  their  rank. 

Though  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  towards  Charles  had.  been 
deceptive,  yet  it  is  understood  that  Louis  was  not  so  bad  as  his  ministers 
in  this  respect;  and  besides,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  warm  re- 
gard for  Charles  personally.  It  is  believed  that  Loub  would  have  given 
proo&  of  his  esteem  by  embarking  with  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  exiled 

*  "  My  dearest  priifoe,  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  very  great  pleaeura  it  gives  ma  to.  see 
you  returned  in  good  health  after  so  many  fatigues  and  dangsn.  You  have  prored 
that  all  the  great  qualiUes  of  the  heroes  and  philosophers  are  united  in  you,  and  1  hope 
that  you  will  one  day  reoeite  the  reward  of  such  extraordinary  mtrlL" 

t  Authentic  Account,  p.  0.  The  writer  of  tliis  account,  who  slates  that  he  obtained  his 
Information  from  an  eye-witness,  sa^-s  that  when  Charies  arrtTod  at  Psris,  he  could  not  bo 
provailed  upon  to  take  any  reftwhmeni,  but  InslanUy  proceeded  to  Vemllles  to  sea  the 
king,  and  that  though  Louis  was  at  that  time  engaged  In  coundl  on  some  aliUrs  of  im- 
portance, he  immediately  quitted  it  td  reeelTO  him.  He  then  relates  the  Interriew  as 
aboTO  stated,  and  then  says  that-  Charles  wsi  afterwards  publldy  recelTod  at  Fontaine- 
Mean  In  the  eharaoter  of  the  Prince  regent  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  Is 
certain,  howerer,  that  the  first  time  that  Charies  met  Louis  after  his  return  to  Francs 
was  at  Fontainebleau,  and  It  is  equaUy  certain  that  he  was  never  rsoognlasd  at  court  as  a 
British  prince. 
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family;  but  he  was  controlled  by  his  ministers,  who  certainly  never 
were  serious  in  their  professions.  Of  the  sincerity  of  the  queen,  however, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt.  She  and  Charles's  mother  had  passed 
many  of  their  juvenile  years  together,  and  had  contracted  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  each  other,  which  had  remained  unaltered  during  the  life 
of  the  latter.  In  Charles  she  now  beheld  the  favourite  son  of  her  late 
friend,  whom  he  strongly  resembled,  and  she  looked  upon  him  with  a 
maternal  tenderness, .  which  was  enhanced  by  the  reputation  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  the  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.  Whenever 
he  came  to  court  she  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  him  for  whole  hours 
together,  during  which  she  would  make  him  relate  his  adventures  to  her 
and  the  ladies  around  her,  all  of  whom  were  frequently  bathed  in  tears 
at  the  affecting  recital. 

Within  a  day  or  two  afier  his  arrival  at  Fontainebleau  Charles  wrote 
a  letter  to  Louis  requesting  the  honour  of  a  private  audience  on  the 
subject  of  his  afikirs,  which  appears  to  have  been  granted,  as  three  days 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  twenty-fifih  of  October,  the  prince  requested 
another  interview  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  into  the  king's  own  hands 
a  short  memoir  in  relation  to  his  affairs.^  Unable  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory answer,  Charles  left  Fontainebleau,  and  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  brother  at  Clichy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  His  com- 
pany- was  much  sought  after  by  the  fashionable  circles  of  that  gay 
metropolis,  but  he  kept  himself  comparatively-  retired.  He  appeared 
at  the  opera  for  the  first  time  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  and  was 
received  by  the  audience  with  clapping  of  hands,  which  continued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  opera,  and  was  renewed  at  the  condu- 
sion.f 

FW>m  Clichy  Charles  despatched  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  king  of 
Spain  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  his  father.  He  stated  that  no  per- 
son had  greater  reason  than  he  had  to  regret  such  an  event,  as  that 
monarch  had  always  given  him  important  tokens  of  hb  fnendship,  and 
particularly  during  his  stay  in  Scotland.  He  flattered  himself  that  this 
friendship  would  be  hereditary  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  miyesty,  that 
the  latter  would  continue  the  same  good  intentions  towards  him  which 
the  late  king  had  entertained,  and  that  he  would  give  him  such  aid  as 
he  might  judge  proper  for  recovering  the  just  rights  of  his  family,  and 
establishing  a  firm  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.^ 

Though  surrounded  by  men  of  integrity,  who  had  suffered  proscrip- 
tion for  his  sake,  Charles  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  any  of  them 
in  his  difficulties,  nor  to  have  honoured  them  with  the  least  share  of  his 
confidence.     Shortly  after  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  to  his  tutor, 

*  Both  these  letten  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Letter  from  O'Bryen  to  the  Chendier  de  St  George,  3lA  October,  1746,  smong  tlie 
StuATt  Pepen,  Appendix. 

I  See  this  letter  in  the  Appendix,  taken  from  the  original  draught  In  Charlei*i  own 
baud  among  the  Stuart  Papers 
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Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who»  after  escaping  to  France,  bad  repaired  to 
Rome,  requesting  him  to  join  him  at  FartB,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
availed  himself  of  the  equivocal  services  of  George  Kelly.  Sir  Thomas, 
however,  saw  Charles  no  more,  having  died  soon  after  the  receipt  of 
his  pupil's  letter.  Charles  then  adopted  Kelly  as  his  confident,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  erery  way  unworthy  of  such  a  mark  of 
distinction.* 

Some  time  «fter  Charleses  return  to  Paris,  Louis  removed  his  court 

*  Of  Um  unlimited  confidence  whkh  these  two  fiivooritei  enjoyed  with  Chsriee  the 
Stuart  Pspen  elford  abnndant  prooft.    Sheridan  In  faot  diieoied  every  thing  when  Charles 
was  in  Sootlaad,  and  It  was  solely  owing  to  his  aYerrioni  to  a  hill  campaign,— the  ihUgne  of 
whkh  ho  nid  he  oonM  not  endure,— that  Lord  George  Murray  oould  notpreraU  upon 
Charies  to  deeist  from  engaging  the  duke  of  Cumheriand  at  Culloden ;  yet  so  great  was 
the  ascendancy  which  Sir  Thomas  had  acqulrsd  orer  the  mind  of  Charles,  that  the  ruin- 
ous result  which  ensued  did  not  In  the  least  weaken  it.    Writing  to  Sscrstary  Edgar/ 
fh>m  CUchy  on  6th  KoTember,  1716,  Charles  obserres^  **  I  say  nothing  to  Sir  Thomas, 
iMcause  I  am  in  hopes  he  Is  already  sst  out  for  to  Join  me.    My  waiting  on  him  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  though  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Kelly,  and  must  do 
him  the  justice  of  sajrlng  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  him;  yet  neither  he,  or  any  body 
else  much  less,  I  would  absolutely  trust  in  my  eecrets  as  I  would  Sir  Thomas,  which  oc- 
casions in  me  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  labour.**    Three  days  before  thi%  Sheridan  had 
written  a  letter  to  Chaiks  from  Albano,  congratulating  him  on  his  arrival.  In  which 
he  says,  *  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Royal  Highness  with  representing  to  you  the  cruel 
anxieties  under  which  I  have  laboured  ever  since  the  unfortunate  day  that  tore  me  tnm 
your  presence.  **    Edgar  announced  Sheridan's  death  to  Charles  In  a  iHter  dated  9d  De- 
cember, 1746^  and  sent  along  with  it  all  the  papers  found  In  Sir  Thomases  reposltorfce 
having  rehillon  to  the  Prince  or  his  aflUrs,  among  which  vras  a  sketch  of  a  dying  speech 
which  Sir  Thomas  had  prepared  in  case  he  had  been  taken  and  executed.    Alluding 
to  the  dlfllcnltes  In  which  he  was  placed  by  the  demise  of  Sheridan,  Charles  thus  wrote 
to  Edgar  fh>m  Paris  on  16th  January,  1747,  *'  Now  that  my  old  friend  Sir  Thomas 
ie  dead,  I  am  at  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  being  oUiged  to  write  every  tUng  of  ooneequenoe 
with  my  own  hand,  and  Hicks  (the  assumed  name  for  Kelly  In  Edgar's  key,)  not  en- 
tering  In  business  with  me,  because,  as  I  suppose^  he  takes  It  amiss  that  I  do  not  tell  him 
every  thing  that  any  body  may  tell  me,  it  being  my  rule  to  be  exact  in  keeping  every 
body's  secret  $  and  If  I  did  not  do  so  I  wouU  not  be  trusted  by  several  people.    I  found 
Hicks  so  much  out  of  humour  that  my  tenderness  for  him  obliged  me  to  tell  him  some- 
thing, but  under  the  greateet  tie  of  secrecy,  whicl^  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  keep.**    Dr 
King  insinuatss,  from  the  ignorance  of  Charles,  that  Sheridan  was  In  the  pay  of  the 
English  government;  but  It  would  be  doing  injnstioe  to  th^ memory  of  the  favourite  to 
believe  him  guilty  of  such  baseness  without  direct  prooft  of  his  criminality.    The  0oo» 
tor's  words  are:  "  His  (CharWs)  governor  was  a  protsstant,  and  I  am  apt  tobeUere  pur- 
posely neglected  his  education,  of  which,  It  Is  surmised,  he  made  a  merit  to  the  English 
ministry ;  for  he  was  always  supposed  to  bo  their  pensioner.    The  .Chevalier  Ramsay, 
thO  author  of  Cyrus,  was  Prince  Charles's  prsosptor  for  about  a  year;  but  a  court  Ise- 
tio'i  remored  him.**    The  llliterateness  of  Charies  is  very  perceptible  In  his  ignorance 
of  the  orthography  of  French  and  English.    Both  In  style  and  orthogimphy  they  con- 
trast most  unfkvourably  with  those  of  his  father,  whoee  epistolary  correspondence  cannot 
fall  to  give  the  reader  a  favourable  idea  of  his  literary  acquirements.    Though  James 
appears  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas,  yet  after  his  death  he  complained 
bitteriy  to  Charles,  in  a  long  and  very  interesting  letter,  (that  of  8d  February,  1747,  In 
the  Appendix,)  of  the  conduct  of  the  fsvouriie,  and  in  general  of  the  other  persons  who 
obtained  the  Prince's  eonfidenoe.    It  was  James's  deliberate  oonTiction  that  their  ol^ert 
was  to  corrupt  Charles,  by  withdrawing  him  from  his  "duty  to  Ood  in  the  first  place, and 
to  him  In  the  second  T    The  sequel  of  Charles's  unfortunate  history  seems  to  confirm 
this  opinion.    A  most  unfavourable  sketch  of  the  character  of  Kelly,  the  new  favourite, 
is  given  by  Father  Myles  Maodonell,  his  own  relative,  for  which  eee  the  Father's  letter 
to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  4lh  May,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 
III.  ^  A 
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from  Fooiainebleau  to  Versaillesy  ivbere  the  prince  and  his  brother  met 
with  Bt  oordiid  reception  from  the  royal  family  and  the  persons  about  the 
court,  but  Charles  could  not  obtain  any  distmct  pledge  of  support.  This 
result  was  anticipated  by  his  father,  who  had  a  just  perception  of  the 
policy  of  France  in  his  regard.  **  I  am  afraid,"  says  James  to  the  prince, 
**  that  you  will  have  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  court  of  France, 
and  that  you  will  not  have  less  need  of  courage  and  fortitude  in  bearing 
and  suffering  in  that  countiy  than  you  had  in  acting  In  Britain/'  Ap- 
prehensive of  the  impetuosity  of  Charles's  temper,  he  most  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  conduct  himself  with  patience  and  prudence,  and 
warned  him  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  by  adopting  a  diflPer- 
ent  course.*  This  admonition,  however,  was  thrown  away  upon  Charles. 
Resolved  to  put  the  sincerity  of  the  French  court  to  the  test,  Charles 
presented  a  memorial  to  Louis  on  the  state  of  his  affairs.  In  this  paper 
he  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  king  to  Scotland,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  on  the  eve  of  destruction  ;  and  he  stated,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment i^peared  resolved  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  it  was 
.reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  discontent  of  the  nation  would  be  gene- 
ral, and  that  if  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  another  enterprise  the 
number  of  his  adherents  would  be  tripled.  He  also  stated  that  he  would 
be  deceiving  his  most  Christian  majesty  were  he  to  say  that  he  could 
again  subdue  Scotland  after  his  friends  had  been  destroyed,  and  thai  if 
the  opportunity  was  then  lost  the  king  of  France  might  for  ever  re- 
nounce any  expected  aid  to  his  arms  by  a  revolution  in  that  country, — 
that  he  had  always  had  numerous  partisans  in  Scotland,  though  he  had 
never  had  a  sufficient  supply  either  of  money,  provisions,  or  regular  troops, 
and  that  if  he  had  been  well  provided  with  only  one  of  these  three  helps, 
he  would  still  have  been  master  of  Scotland,  and  probably  also  of  Eng- 
land,— that  if  he  had  had  three  thousand  regular  troops  he  would  have 
penetrated  into  England  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  and 
as  Geoige  II.  was  then  absent  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  English 
troops  in  Flanders,  he  could  have  marched  to  London  without  opposi- 
tion,—that  had  he  been  supplied  with  provisions  he  could  have  pursued 
General  Hawley  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  destroyed  all  his  army, 
which  was  the  flower  of  the  British  troops.  Finally,  that  if  he  had  re- 
ceived two  months  earlier  only  the  half  of  the  money  which  his  majesty 
had  sent  him,  he  would  have  fought  the  duke  of  Cumberland  on  equal 
terms,  and  he  would  certainly  have  beaten  him,  since  with  four  thou- 
sand men  only  he  had  kept  victory  in  suspense,  though  opposed  by  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand.  Having  thus  stated  the  causes  to  which 
the  failure  of  his  expedition  was  owing,  Charles  proposed  that  Louis 
should  fumuh  an  army  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  which  he 
stated  he  would  employ  usefully  for  their  mutual  interests,  which  he  con- 
sidered inseparable.f 

*  Latter  from  the  CheTall«r  to  Charlet,  of  Sd  NoTombor,  1746,  in  tho  Apptndix. 

t  Tbara  an  two  oopios  of  this  momoir  amonff  tho  Stiuurt  Papers.    Ono  of  them  wriw 
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Charles  appears  to  have  conducted  himselfy  hitherto,  with  great  mo* 
deration ;  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  demand  for  troops,  he  grew 
▼tolent  and  imperious.  The  French  ministry  had,  by  order  of  Louis, 
granted  a  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  litres  for  the  relief  of 
such  of  Charles's  adherents  as  had  arrived  in  France,*  and  Louis  himself 
now  offered  him  a  pension  suitable  to  hb  rank ;  but  he  refiised  to  accept 
of  it  James,  who  was  fully  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  Charles's 
behaviour,  thus  expostulates  with  him :— -*'  By  the  way,  what  you  say 
in  relation  to  Cardinal  Tencin,  I  am  afraid  you  may  have  mistaken  his 
meaning,  and  that  you  may  have  takto  for  his  entering  into  your  senti* 
ments,  a  certain  respectful  silence  in  not  contradicting  them ;  and  the 
truth  is,  I  dread  your  feeling  severely  one  day  the  consequence  of  your  ' 
present  conduct  towards  the  court  of  France ;  for  although,  on  account 
of  the  obligations  they  owe  you,  they  may,  out  of  a  certain  prudence 
and  policy  dissemble  for  a  time,  yet  by  gaining  the  ill«wUl  of  those 
ministers,  and  by  carrying  things  too  high,  you  will  sooner  or  later  cer- 
tainly feel  the  bad  effects  of  it;  whereas,  had  you  received  what  the 
king  of  France  lately  offered  you,  it  was  still  putting  yourself  in  the 
possession  of  feeling  the  effects  of  his  generosity,  and  you  would  have 
probably  got  much  more  in  time  in  some  shape  or  another."  f  Count 
D*  Argenson  also  was  very  complaisant  to  Charles ;  but  James  cautioned 
him  not  to  infer  therefrom,  that  his  conduct  was  approved  of  by  that 
minister.  **  For  my  part,"  says  he,  *'  I  am  persuaded  he  is  a  very  good 
friend  to  us ;  but  you  must  not  flatter  yourself  nor  infer  from  general 
expressions  or  civilities  from  any  of  those  ministers,  that  your  present 
conduct  towards  them  can  either  be  agreeable  to  them  or  their  master, 
for  it  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to  them ;  and  though  they  may  bear 
with  it  for  a  time  even  out  of  a  certain  policy  and  decency  af^  all  that 
is  past,  yet  it  is  impossible  but  that  sooner  or  later  you  must  feel  the 
bad,  and  very  bad  effects  of  it,  and  you  give  by  it  but  too  natural  and 
too  reasonable  a  handle  to  those  who  don't  wish  our  cause  well,  to  op- 
pose the  king  of  France  making  any  new  attempt  in  our  fiivour  by  re^ 
presenting  to  him  your  present  conduct  as  a  mark  of  your  sentiments 
towards  France  and  the  French,  who  might  have  little  to  expect  from 
you  at  home,  since  you  behave  towards  them  with  so  much  kavtntr  and 
indifference  when  you  are  amongst  them  and  depend  on  them,  whereasy 
had  you  accepted,  or  should  you  accept  the  pension  which  was  offered 
you,  and  carry  yourself  towards  all  those  ministers  with  a  certain 
civility  and  attention  which  may  show  your  confidence  in  them,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  the  best  from  them  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
For  my.  part,  I  see  nothing  mean  or  unbecoming  you  in  this  conduct, 


ten  In  the  fint  penon,  and  holograph  of  the  prince,  te  titled,  **  Memoir  Ift  ys  F.  K.  from 
me  of  10th  Not.  1740.'  The  other  fs  titled,  <  Anden  Prctfeot  do  Manoln^'  and  ie  wrftton 
in  the  third  peraon.    Both  are  In  the  Appoidlx. 

*  Slatementi  showing  tho  dirlilon  of  this  monejr,  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix. 

t  Letter  from  the  Cheralier  to  Charles,  6th  Janmiry,  1747*— Sifnarl  Faptn, 
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and  if  yoa  expect  any  good  from  them,  you  must,  out  of  necettityy  out 
of  prudence  and  policy,  submit  to  i^  for  we  cannot  hope  to  get  any 
good  from  them  by  haughtiness  and  dryness.  In  our  situation  we  must 
not  expect  that  the  French,  or  any  other  prince  upon  his  throne,  should 
be  the  first  to  seek  us.  You  see,  by  woeful  experience,  that,  without 
foreign  assistance,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  we  can  ever  go  home ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  behoTCs  you  much  to  make  the  proper  advances 
for  that  purpose  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  well  as  that  of  France,  and 
that  you  should  neglect  nothing  to  cultivate  the  fiiendship,  and  obtaui 
the  assistance  of  these  tw?  courts."  * 

Waiting  upwards  of  two  months,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  his  me- 
^  morial,  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis  on  the  twelfth  of  January,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  the  favours  his  majesty  had  granted  to  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  which  he  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  his  majesty's 
generosity  towards  his  fiunily ;  he  stated  that  his  object  in  coming  to  the 
court  of  France  was  to  propose  a  plan  of  an  expedition,  which  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  for  both  parties  than  the  former ; — that  this 
object  alone  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  that  every  other  step  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  king  of  France  to  promote  his  personal  inters 
ests,  had  been  done  without  his  sanction.    He  then  informed  his  majesty, 
that  having  given  him  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition  he 
wished,  without  receiving  any  answer  to  his  application,  he  would  feel 
himself  obliged,  in  his  own  justification,  to  intimate  the  result  to  hb 
friends,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
them ; — that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  at  that  time  to  present  to  his 
majesty  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for  the  favours  he  had  received  firom 
him ;  but  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  one  day  in  a  condition  to  give 
proofs  thereof; — that,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  he  believed  he 
would  fail  in  the  duty  he  owed  to  the  faithfol  subjects  of  his  father,  if,  by 
occupying  himself  at  Paris  with  his  own  personal  concerns,  he  should 
fiatter  them  with  the  vain  and  distant  hope  of  seeing  him  again  at  their 
head ; — that  the  only  hope  he  now  had  was  in  their  fidelity ;  and  since 
he  had  had  the  happiness  of  proving  their  zeal  and  afiection,  he  would 
endeavour  to  preserve  both  by  supporting  them  in  any  attempt  they 
might  make  to  shake  off  the  yoke ; — and  that  he  could  not  avoid  inform 
ing  his  majesty,  that,  notwithstanding  the  bad  success  of  his  enterprise, 
he  had  just  received  offerings  of  condolence  full  of  affection,  and  the  most 
disinterested  advice  on  the  part  of  his  friends  in  England,  through  a  per- 
son of  distinction  who  had  lately  arrived  in  France,  charged  with  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect     He  concluded  by  saying,  that  as  he  could  not  appear 
in  the  way  iu  which  he  was  persuaded  his  majesty  wbhed  in  hb  own  heart 
to  see  him,  he  would  retire  to  some  place  where  hb  present  condition 
would  be  of  less  consequence,  and  where  he  would  be  always  ready  to 
concur  with  the  king  of  France  in  such  steps  as  might  contribute  to 


•  Loiter  from  th«  Cheriator  to  Chaiiet,  SOlh  January,  1747 — Simurt  Vuveru 
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Ills  glory,  and  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  their  Just  rights,  and  he 
tmsted  his  majesty  would  approve  of  his  resolution.  He  added,  that  if, 
during  his  absence,  the  king  of  France  should  find  it  convenient  to  think 
seriously  of  another  expedition,  he  would  immediately  return  to  the 
court  on  being  informed  of  his  majesty's  wish,  and  that,  in  the  mean* 
time,  he  would  appoint  a  person  at  Paris  who  had  his  entire  confidence 
to  negotiate  in  his  behalf  with  the  king  of  France  and  his  ministers.* 

As  neitlier  Louis  nor  his  ministers  had  any  intention  of  entering  into 
Charles's  views,  they  must  have  been  well  pleased  with  his  determina- 
tion to  retire  from  Paris,  where  his  presence  had  become  exceedingly 
annoying ;  but  some  of  his  adherents  regarded  such  a  step  with  different 
feelings,  as  they  thought  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  his  interests. 
Among  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  this  resolution,  was 
young  Lochiel.  No  man  was  more  firmly  bent  upon  another  attempt 
than  this  high-minded  chief,  and  instead  of  thinking  with  Charles,  that 
no  expedition  should  be  undertaken  without  a  large  force,  he  was  for 
accepting  any  succours  that  could  be  obtained.  Some  time  after  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Chevalier  de 
St  George,  in  which  he  represented  to  him  that  the  misfortunes  which 
had  befallen  his  cause,  though  great,  were  not  irretrievablci  provided 
timely  measures  were  adopted  for  checking  the  depopulating  system 
which  the  English  government  seemed  to  have  adopted.  He  stated 
that  the  ruin  of  the  Scottish  adherents  of  the  exiled  family  would 
dispirit  their  friends  in  England  so  much,  that  a  restoration  would 
become  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  and  that,  at  best,  it 
could  only  be  effected  by  an  army  superior  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
government;  whereas,  if  ten  regiments  only  were  landed  in  Scotland 
before  the  Highlands  were  depopulated,  not  the  Highlanders  merely, 
but  all  other  Scotchmen  of  spirit  would  unite  in  their  support,  and  give 
so  much  employment  to  the  troops  of  the  government,  that  the  English 
Jacobites  might,  with  little  assistance,  be  in  a  condition  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  He,  therefore,  advised  the  Chevalier  to  accept  of  whatever  suo- 
couti  might  be  offered.  Acting  upon  principles  of  the  purest  disinter- 
estedness, Lochiel  was  opposed  to  every  proposal  which  might  seem  .to 
imply  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  and  when  in- 
formed by  Charles  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  the  French  court 
for  a  regiment  to  Lord  Ogilvy,  he  told  him  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  as 
such  an  application  might  make  the  court  of  France  regard  the  affairs 
of  the  exiled  family  to  be  more  desperate  than  they  really  were,  and 
might  prevent  them  from  granting  a  body  of  troops  for  a  new  expedi" 
tion.  Charles  seemed  to  concur  in  this  view ;  but.  Lord  Ogilvy  having 
obtained  a  regiment,  Charles  proposed  to  ask  one  for  Lochiel  a^o.    He 


•  Letter  from  Charlee  to  Louii,  12th  Juiuarjr,  1747f  iii  Ihe  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart 
rnpert.  Sir  Jemei  Stewart  appeara  to  have  been  the  peraon  Chariee  Intended  to  ap- 
point, ae  there  le  a  draught  of  a  oommlarion  In  his  hand-writing  among  theee  papen, 
bearing  the  date  of  89th  December,  174tf,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  AppendISi 
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objected,  howeveri  to  the  application  being  madci  and  told  his  royal 
highness  that  Lord  OgiIv}%  or  others,  might  incline  to  make  a  figure  in 
France,  but  that  hb  ambition  was  to  serve  his  country,  or  perish  with 
it,  Charles  remarked  that  he  was  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
forward  his  cause ;  and  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  procure  a  regi- 
ment ibr  hb  faithful  friend,  Lochiel  consented  to  accept  of  it  if  obtained, 
from  respect  to  the  prince,  though  he  declared  his  determination  to 
share  the  (ate  of  the  people  he  had  undone,  and  if  they  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  government,  to  fall  along  with  them.* 
Lochiel  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  Charles  to  remain  at  Paris,  and 
represented  to  him  the  bad  consequences  that  might  ensue  to  his  affairs 
by  retiring ;  but  his  resolution  was  fixed. 

Charles  had  in  fiict  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
his  retirement  to  Avignon,  whither  he  announced  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed, was  a  mere  blind  to  conceal  hb  design  from  the  court  of  France. 
The  Chevalier,  desirous  in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs  of  paying 
hb  court  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  had  been,  for  some  time,  applying  for 
permission  to  send  hb  youngest  son  to  Spain.  He  announced  hb  in- 
tention to  Charles,  and  stated  that  he  considered  it  would  be  for  hb  in- 
terest, that  while  one  of  hb  sons  was  in  Franpe,  the  other  should  be  in 
Spain.f  He  also  thus  notified  hb  design  to  Henry :  **  You  must  not 
be  angry  with  me  Ibr  being  about  a  project  which  will  necessarily  part 
you  from  your  brother  for  some  time ;  and  it  b  to  get  leave  for  you  to 
go  into  Spain,  (or  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  our  fiimily  and 
your  personal  advantage,  that  you  Ihould  go  thither  in  the  present 
juncture,  and  I  own  I  am  so  fond  of,  and  intent  upon  thb  idea,  that  I 
am  impatient  to  see  it  put  in  execution,  and,  therefore,  I  have  taken 
measures,  that  if  permission  be  granted,  Mr  O'Bryen  should  be  imme- 
diately informed  of  it  directly  from  Spain,  so  that  when  he  may  receive 
^  such  an  answer  from  them,  I  would  have  you  part  immediately  for  that 
country  without  waiting  for  any  further  instructions  or  directions  from 
me."t 

When  James  felt  so  uneasy  in  reference  to  Charles's  deportment  to 
wards  the  French  minbtry,  as  to  write  him  repeated  remonstrances  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  gratified  at  hb  re- 
solution to  retire  to  Avignon,  more  particularly  as  the  Chevalier's  agents 
at  Paris,  who  had  been  discarded  by  Charles,  would  have  probably  re- 
gained the  little  influence  they  had  with  the  French  court ;  but  James 
was  equally  disappointed  with  the  prince's  friends  at  Paris  at  Charies's 
determination.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  prince  in  answer  to 
one  from  the  latter,  dated  the  twenty-first  of  January,  stating  hb  inten- 
tion to  retire  to  Avignon,  James  stated  the  great  concern  which  he  felt. 


•  iMw  from  Lochia!  to  tho  ChonOior  do  St  Gooif  o,  of  16ih  January,  1747,  in  tho 
Appondiz,  ftom  tho  original  among  tho  Stuart  Papon, 
f  Lottor  from  tho  ChoToUor  to  Princo  Charles,  iSib  January,  1747,  in  tho  Appondix. 
I  Lottor  to  Princo  Henry,  tSd  January,  1747,  among  tho  Stuart  Papers. 


at  a  step  of  which  he  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning,  and  that  no- 
thing,  in  his  opinion*  could  justify  it  but  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
king  of  France  not  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom.* 

Charles  left  Paris  for  Avignon  about  the  end  of  January,  seyenteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven.  During  his  stay  at  Fkris,  he  had  evinced  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune  by  acts  of  kindness ;  but  there  was  one  among  them  who  met 
with  neither  sympathy  nor  gratitude  at  his  hands.  This  was  Lord 
George  Murray,  who  had  sacrificed  more  for  him  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual then  living.  Aware  of  this  feeling  of  Charles  towards  him,  Lord 
George  did  not  visit  Paris  on  his  arrival  in  Holland  in  December ;  but, 
after  some  stay,  proceeded  to  Rome  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the  Chevalier 
de  St  George.  Charles,  however,  appears  to  have  expected  him  at 
Pkuris ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  arrival  there  during  his  absence,  he  left 
written  instructions  with  hb  brother  Henry,  to  do  every  thing  In  his 
power  to  get  him  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.f 

Shortly  after  Charles's  departure,  his  brother,  Henry,  received  a  no- 
tification from  his  fiuher,  of  his  intention  to  send  him  to  Spain.  He  im- 
mediately sent  a  copy  of  the  Chevalier  s  letter  to  Charles,  and  stated 
his  regret  at  the  prospect  of  being  removed  to  such  a  distance  firom  his 
brother;  but  instead  of  thanking  him  for  this  kind  expression -of  his 
feelings,  Charles  returned  him  a  very  petulant  answer.  He  informed 
him  that,  while  in  Scotland,  he  had  formed  a  design  of  going  to  the  court 


*  Letter  from  the  Cheralier  to  Cherlei,  17th  Febrnsry,  1747.  In  the  Appendix. 

f  Thii  cirenmeUuiee,  eo  diigraoefol  to  the  memory  of  Charieei  it  menUoned  in  e  letter 
fh>m  Prince  Heniy  to  hb  father,  dated,  Paris,  80th  Jannary,  1747,  under  the  lignature 
of  John  Patenon,  a  name  iomelimei  amamed  hy  Henry,  when  eorreepondlng  in  dpher. 
The  original  letter  is  among  the  Stuait  Papers  In  the  poesseslon  of  his  M^esty. 

Lord  George's  arrival  at  Rome  was  announeed  to  Charles  by  the  Cheralier,  In  a  letter 
dated,  Slst  Mareh,  1747.  The  following  extract  (taken  flnom  the  original  draught  In  the 
same  collection,)  pbioes  James's  character  in  a  rery  fhrourable  point  of  vlewi  '*  I  mwt 
tell  you  that  1  was  much  surprised  t'other  day  at  the  arrival  of  Lord  George  Murray  in 
this  place.  After  having  abeoonded  many  months  In  Scotland,  he  found  means  to  come 
to  Holland,  and  from  thence  by  Venice  here.  By  what  Bramston,  (the  corrssponding 
name  of  O'SulUvan,)  says,  1  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  not  been  pleased  with  him, 
but  tho^  I  questioned  Bramston  much  about  him,  yet  I  own  I  doDH  see  any  motive  to 
suspect  his  fidelity  and  loyalty.  People  may  have  an  odd,  and  even  a  wrong  way  of 
thinking,  and  may  even  faJI  In  iomething  towards  ourselves,  but  may  be  men  of  honour 
and  honesty  with  all  that ;  to  that  considering  his  birth,  and  the  figure  he  made  In  your 
service,  and  that  you  had  never  writ  to  me  about  him  yourMl^  1  thought  it  would  be  very 
wrong  In  me  not  to  receive  him  with  aU  kindness,  and  even  dIstincUon.  I  don't  know 
how  long  he  will  stay  here,  or  how  he  propoess  to  dispose  of  himselfi  but  I  underetand  he 
has  a  mind  to  bring  over  his  lady,  and  to  live  privately  with  her  hi  eome  retired  plaos^ 
He  is  publidy  here,  for  he  has  no  measures  to  keep;  and  I  must  do  him  the  Justice  to 
say  that  he  never  speaks  of  you  but  with  great  reepect,  and  even  ebge.  He  told  me  he 
had  left  Lord  Marischal  at  Venice  as  well  as  Lord  Ekho  t  he  says  the  last  waa  endeav- 
ouring to  make  his  peace  with  the  English  government,  but  that  he  does  not  beUeve  he 
will  succeed,  and  that  he  thinks  of  staying  In  Italy  till  he  sees  the  sucosss  of  his  endeav- 
onri.  1  remarked  he  brought  roe  no  message  fn>m  him."  See  also  the  letters  in  the 
Appendix  from  the  Chevalier  to  Charhs  of  S8th  April,  and  8d  and  9th  May,  1747»  copied 
aleo  from  the  original  copies  in  the  same  collection.  All  of  them,  as  far  as  they  relate 
to  Lord  George^  will  be  rsad  with  pleasure,  but  particularly  the  first 
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of  Spain  himseU;  aod  that  he  had  left  Paris  with  that  intentioDy— that 
having  resolved  to  make  the  journey,  he  had  not  aslced  leave  fironi  hi& 
fiither  for  fear  of  being  refused,^-and  that  he  intended  to  go  and  return 
with  ail  imiiginable  privacy.  He  then  stated  that  he  would  despatch 
O'Sullivan  to  inform  his  father  of  his  design,  and  to  inform  him  of  every 
step  he  had  taken  since  he  had  come  to  France.  He  therefore  entreated 
Henry,  by  all  the  ties  of  brotherly  affection,  and  by  the  regard  which 
he  had  for  the  sncoess  of  the  cause,  not  to  start  from  Paris  though  he 
should  get  leave,- until  the  result  of  Charies's  journey  was  known.  In 
conclusion,  he  requested  him  to  confide  the  secret  of  his  journey  to  the 
king  of  France  upon  receipt  of  his  next  letter,  and  to  represent  to  Louis 
that  he  had  suddenly  taken  the  resolution  of  making  a  journey  to  Spain 
after  his  arrival  at  Avignon.  Henry,  whose  character  was  extremely  mild 
and  conciliating,  stated,  in  reply,  that  he  had  communicated  *'  the  king's 
letter*^  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  and  that  his  province  in  that, 
as  in  every  thmg  else,  was  blind  obedience ;  but  he  observed,  that  his 
fiUher  could  not  foresee  Charles's  resolution,  and  that  if  his  going  to  Spain 
would  change  the  system  Charles  seemed  to  have  proposed  to  himself,  he 
would  not  make  use  of  any  leave  he  might  obtain  without  receiving  far- 
ther orders,  which,  he  was  convinced,  would  be  to  remain  at  Paris,  when* 
ever  his  father  knew  of  Charles's  determination  to  proceed  to  Spain.* 

Accompanied,  by  Kelly,  Dr  Cameron,  and  two  or  three  domestics, 
Charles  left  Avignon  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  reached  Bar« 
celona  on  the  twenty-second  of  that  month,  whence  he  despatched  a  let- 
ter to  Caravajal  the  Spanish  minuter,  announcing  his  arrival  in  the  ter^ 
ritories  of  his  Catholic  miyesty,  and  inclosing  a  letter  to  the  king,  request- 
ing permission  to  come  to  Madrid  to  pay  his  respects.f  His  request 
being  granted,  Charles  repaired  to  Madrid ;  but  his  reception  appears 
to  have  been  cold  and  formal,  and  he  did  not  even  see  the  queenndow- 
ager,  whom  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  meet.t  Alluding  to  this 
visits  the  Chevalier  observes  to  Charles,  '<  I  am  much  more  concerned 
than  surprised  you  had  not  a  better  reception  in  Spain ;  but  I  am  in 
hopes  your  going  thither  will  be  of  no  ill  consequence,  provided  you 
manage  your  matters  in  a  proper  manner  on  your  return  to  Paris.'*§ 

In  a  memoir  which  Charles  presented  to  Caravajal  on  the  sixth  of 

.  •  See  Heniyt  Utter  of  8d  February,  17^,  CharieaPs  uiflwer  of  the  9tb,  umI  Htiir>^ 
reply  of  the  Ifiih,  io  the  Appendii,  copied  from  the  origioelt  in  the  poeiwiion  of  hii 
Mi^leity.  Chaiki  despatched  O'SuIliTan  to  Home  as  he  propeeed,  and,  as  his  (htber  had  j 
often  complained  that  Charles  kept  hlin  in  the  daric  on  the  subject  of  his  affairs^  he  au- 
thorised O'Suliivan  by  way  of  plaetbo  to  communicate  all  k§  knew  on  the  sul^leoL  The 
following  b  a  copy  of  the  commission  granted  by  Charles  to  O'SuUiran,  as  copied  from 
a  draught  In  Secretary  Kelly^  hand-writing  among  the  Stuart  Papon : 

"  I  do  hereby  authorise  Mr  O'SulllTan  to  declare  openly  and  without  the  least  reserve 
to  the  king  every  thing  that  hae  come  to  his  knowledge,  either  in  France  or  Scotland*  In 
idation  to  my  sJUn. 

«<  Aviovov,  February  14th,  174^.'* 

f  Vide  the  letter  to  Carav^ja),  in  the  Appendix.     Sttuai  JPk^en. 

t  Vide  the  letter  from  Charles  to  the  Queen-dowager,  In  the  A  ppendiau    ibid, 

S  Letter  to  Charle%  17th  April,  1747,  Ui  the  Appendix.     Ibid. 
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Brlarchy  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  court,  he  requested,  Imo^ 
to  be  informed  in  the  event  of  the  king  of  France  agreeing  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  in  his  favour  what  aid  his  Catholic  majesty  would  contribute 
in  its  support.  2do,  He  required  that  thirty  thousand  fusils,  and  ten 
thousand  sabres  should  be  set  apart  for  his  use  in  a  convenient  place,  in 
order  that  when  occasion  required  he  might  obtain  them  at  once  in  a 
quiet  manner.  3tio,  That  two  or  three  small  ships  should  be  got  ready 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  loaded  with  grain,  to  be  sent  to  Scotland  under 
the  charge  of  a  gentleman  he  would  send  along  with  them.  4to,  That 
the  king  of  Spain  should  give  him  commissions  for  three  Scotch  regi-> 
ments,  which,  when  completed,  should  be  formed  into  a  brigade.*  In 
answer  to  these  demands,  Caravajal  stated,  that  his  master  could  spare 
no  ships  of  war  to  assist  in  the  expedition,  as  he  had  only  seventeen  in 
Europe,  that  some  of  these  were  disabled,  and  that  the  rest  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Italian  war ;  that  as  to  arms,  orders  would  be  given  to 
manufacture  the  required  number;  and  that  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  carrying  his  demand  for  a  supply  of  grain  into  effect  Finally, 
that  as  to  the  proposal  about  the  regiments,  he  believed  his  majesty 
would  give  his  consent  to  it.f 

After  remaining  four  or  five  days  at  Madrid,  Charles  retired  to 
Guadalaxara  till  he  should  obtain  a  definitive  answer  on  the  subject  of 
raising  the  regiments.  His  Catholic  majesty  at  last  consented,  but 
stipulated  that  none  but  Scotchmen  should  be  admitted  into  these  regi- 
ments, a  condition  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  rendered  their 
formation  impracticable.^  Finding  his  journey  thus  in  a  manner  unavail- 
ing, Charles  set  off  firom  Guadalaxara  about  the  middle  of  February  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  after  an  absence 
of  about  two  months.  On  the  following  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cara- 
vajal announcing  his  arrival,  which  he  also  intimated  next  day  to  the 
Duke  d*Hue8car,  the  Spanish  minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles.^ 

It  is  probable  that  Charles's  return  to  Paris  was  hastened  by  a  re- 
monstrance sent  to  him  by  Lochiel  on  the  subject  of  his  retirement  to 


*  Vide  Memoir  In  the  Appendix. 

f  Stuart  Papen. 

t  Carsv^al  to  Cbarlee,  10th  March,  1747;  Charlee's  aniwer  to  CarsTiOal's  of  11th 
March,  in  the  Appendix.     Shuri  Papen, 

S  The  author  of  the  *  Authentic  Account,*  printed  at  London  in  1749,  who  has  been  Im- 
plicitly followed  by  tubeequent  writen  who  give  an  account  of  Char]ee*8  conduct  <n 
Fnnce,  quite  mistakes  the  drcumstancei  connected  with  Charles  Journey  to  Spain.  Nei- 
ther Louis  nor  hia  minlstere  were  in  any  shape  aware  of  Charlee*8  intentions  to  proceed 
to  Spain,  and  the  story  of  his  having  visited  other  courts  during  his  absence  tnm  Paris 
is  a  fabrication.  Scarcely  five  weeks  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ills  departure  from  Avig- 
non till  his  return  to  Paris.  Of  a  piece  with  the  information  about  the  Spanish  Jour 
ney,  is  the  story  told  by  the  same  writer  about  the  promises  of  support  made  to  Charles 
by  the  French  court.  It  is  but  Justice  to  say  that  deoeptlYe  as  the  |>romises  of  that  court 
certainly  were,  both  before  and  during  Charles's  enterprise,  it  appears  fh)m  a  recent  ex- 
aminalion  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  made  expressly  for  the  present  work,  that  no  piedgps  of 
support  were  given  to  Charles  after  his  return  to  Fnmoe^  unless,  .indeed,  mere  expras 
sions  of  d vility  are  to  be  hdd  as  such. 

ill.  3  B 
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•Avignon.  This  zealoas  chief  represented  to  the  prince  tliat  peace  was 
the  topic  of  general  conversation,  and  as  there  existed  an  universal 
desire  for  it  in  France,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  George  II. 
and  his  allies  would  obtain  any  terms  thej  might  ask  in  relation  to  his 
royal  highness.  He  observed,  that  though  assured  there  was  nothing 
practicable,  dangerous,  or  even  desperate,  that, the  prince  would  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences  of  such  a  peace,  yet  he 
was  far  from  wishing  to  propose  any  measure  of  such  a  character,  as  he 
was  persuaded  that  his  royal  highness  had  it  still  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent a  peace  by  wise  and  honourable  means.  After  a  cursory  view  of 
the  prince's  affairs,  Lochiel  earnestly  entreated  him  to  reflect  that  his 
reputation  would  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind  if  he  should  give 
vccasion  to  suppose  that  he  had  slighted  or  neglected  every  possible 
means  of  retrieving  his  affairs.  He  then  proposed,  that  if  Charles  could 
not  obtain  from  France  such  an  embarkation  of  troops  as  would  enable 
him  to  land  in  England  and  overturn  the  government  at  one  blow ;  he 
should  endeavour  to  get  an  embarkation  for  Scotland,  where  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  was  still  so  favourable,  that  if  he  could  return  to  the 
Highlands  with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  only  four  or  five  bat- 
talions of  foot,  he  believed  he  would  not  only  relieve  his  distressed  friends, 
and  save  the  remainder  of  the  country  from  ruin,  but  deliver  all  Scot- 
land from  the  slavery  to  which  he  supposed  it  would  soon  be  reduced.* 
Charles  accordingly  renewed  his  application  to  Louis  and  his  minis- 
ters, but  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  **  these  people  to  reason,"f  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  or  in  other  words,  prevailing  on  them  to  accede 
to  his  demand.  BafHed  again  in  his  attempt  to  induce  the  French 
government  to  engage  actively  in  his  cause,  Charles  contemplated 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  czarina,  with  the  view  of  engaging  her 
in  his  interest;  but  his  father,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  design,  con- 
sidered it  impracticable,  and  Charles  appears  to  have  immediately  dropt 
it.  Writing  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Charles,  of  twenty-fifUi  April, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  James  says :  ''  The  chief  article  in 
it  much  surprised  me ;  for  what  hopes  can  you  have  that  a  simple  and 
a  blunt  proposal  of  marriage  to  the  czarina,  and  of  her  undertaking  an  ex- 
pedition in  your  favour  can  succeed  at  a  time  she  is  linked  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  that  she  would  not  so  much  as  allow  Lord  Marischal 
to  stay  in  her  country,  and  all  you  could  expect  by  making  such  an  over- 
ture at  present  would  be  to  make  that  court  in  the  first  place,  and 
others  who  might  know  it  in  the  second,  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion 
of  the  prudence  and  management  of  those  who  might  direct  your  councils. 
Such  a  match,  if  it  could  really  effect  your  restoration,  would  no  doubt 
be  desirable,  though  it  is  not  without  its  objections  even  in  respect  to 


*  Letter  tnm  Lochiel  to  Charles,  S3d  Fehntary,  1747,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from 
the  original  among  the  Stuart  Papera. 

f  Letten  tnm  Charlee  lo  Sir  James  Harrington  and  "  Lord  Cbmcarty,**  Sftth  Marrh. 
1747,  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart  Papei-v. 
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you,  as  well  as  to  ber,  were  she  otherwise  well-disposed  towards  us/'* 
The  Chevalier  again  recurs  to  the  subject  in  a  subsequent  letter,  in 
answer  to  one  from  Charles  of  the  tenth  April ;  **  I  look  upon  your 
hopes  of  the  cxarina's  being  favourable  to  us  to  be  without  any  founda* 
tion ;  and  would  say  the  same  in  relation  to  the  king  of  Sweden  (t$ 
whom  Charles  had  an  idea  of  applying  for  aid,)  personally,  but  as  the 
goyemment  there  is  not  of  the  same  sentiments  as  their  king,  and  in 
good  correspondence  with  France,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  obtain  some  assistance  from  that  country  in  case  of  a  new  expedi- 
tion from  France,  and  I  think  that  is  a  point  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  speak  of,  and  consult  Count  D'Argenson  about«f 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  appearance  of  his  affairs,  Charles  was 
by  no  means  discouraged  ;  but  the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  which  took  place  about  three  months  after  his  return  from 
Spain,  damped  his  spirits.  Henry  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  Charles's  conduct  towards  himself  personally;  but  he  made 
no  complaints,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  peevish  way  in  which 
Charles  alluded  to  him  in  his  letters  to  his  father  that  James  became 
apprized  of  his  dislike  to  his  brother.:|:  Being  of  a  pious  disposition, 
Henry  became  desirous  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  re- 
solved to  repair  to  Italy  to  consult  his  fiither  upon  the  subject  As  he 
knew  that  Charles  would  object  to  his  departure  from  Paris,  and  might 
possibly  take  measures  to  prevent  it,  he  went  off  without  informing  him, 
leaving  a  letter  behind  him  addressed  to  Charles,  in  which  he  assigned 
the  great  desire  he  had  to  see  his  fitther  as  the  reason  for  his  departure.§ 
Charles  complained  to  his  father  of  Henry's  leaving  Paris  without  ac- 
quainting him ;  but  whilst  James  admitted  that  it  was  certainly  not  ac- 
cording to  rule  that  Henry  should  have  gone  away  without  taking  leave 
of  Charles  in  person,  he  said  he  could  not  blame  him  for  it  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.il 

The  first  notice  which  Charles  received  of  the  intended  promotion  of 
his  brother  was  by  a  letter  from  his  father,  dated  from  Albano  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty*seven.**  Charles  was 
both  grieved  and  enraged  when  he  received  this  intelligence,  and  shut 
himself  up  for  several  hours  to  give  vent  to  his  sorrow*     Hitherto 


*  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  85ih  April,  1747»  <n  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart  Pa- 
pers. It'  is  singular  that  neither  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  nor  any  of  the 
other  really  important  letters  of  Charles,  appear  to  be  among  the  Stuart  Papers,  at  least 
they  did  not  fall  within  obsenraUon  In  the  examination  made  for  the  present  work,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  sixteen  years,  tIx.  from  the  beginning  of  1740  to  this  dose  of  the  year 
1765. 

t  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  2d  May,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

I  See  the  Chevalier's  repeated  remonstrances  on  this  sul^eet  in  his  letters  to  Charles. 

S  Letter  from  Henry  to  Charles,  89th  April,  1747,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the 
original  among  the  Stuart  Papere. 

II  James's  letter  of  24th  May,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

«*  This  Interesting  letter,  copied  from  the  original  in  his  Mi^esty's  possession,  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 
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Charles  had  drank  the  health  of  his  lather  and  brother  erery  day  at  din- 
ner,  bat  he  now  discontinued  that  of  Henry,  and  forbade  every  person 
about  him  ever  to  mention  his  name  in  his  presence.*  The  friends  oi 
the  family  regretted  exceedingly  this  step  on  the  part  of  Henry,  which 
was  certainly  a  very  imprudent  one,  as  far  as  the  expected  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts  was  concerned,  as  it  narrowed  their  prospects  of  success; 
but  neither  Henry  nor  James  had  any  ambition  for  a  crown,  and  the 
latter  intended,  if  the  succession  opened,  never  to  assume  the  diadem.f 
Both  the  pope  and  James  notified  to  the  king  of  France  the  design  of 
presenting  Henry  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  Louis  in  return  signified 
his  approbation  of  the  step4  The  new  cardinal  was  complimented  on 
his  elevation  by  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Catholic  seminaries  in 
France,  and  other  continental  states ;  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
some  of  the  directors  of  those  institutions  were,  like  others  of  their 
countrymen,  displeased  with  it§ 

Among  other  subjects  of  uneasiness  which  pressed  heavily  upon 
Charles  at  this  time,  was  the  state  of  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He  still 
resolutely  refused  to  receive  any  pension  from  the  French  court,  and  it 
was  perhaps  owing  to  this  refusal  that  the  French  ministry  showed  no 
disposition  to  pay  the  allowances  which  had  been  granted  to  his  adher- 
ents. To  relieve  the  prince's  immediate  necessities,  his  father  had  sent 
him  an  order  on  Waters,  his  banker  at  Paris,  for  fifteen  thousand  livres, 
significantly  observing,  however,  that  as  Charles  had  refused  the  pension 
which  Louis  had  offered,  the  Chevalier  presumed  that  he  had  some 
other  resource  to  supply  his  wants.  James,  however,  had  taken  care  that 
the  obstinacy  of  his  son  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Louis's  bounty ; 
and  he  accordingly  directed  O'Bryen  his  agent  to  draw  the  pension 
which  Charles  had  refused ;  to  apply  the  third  part  thereof  for  the  use 
of  his  son,  Henry,  whilst  in  France,  and  to  lay  out  the  other  two-thirds 
in  the  way  he  should  be  afterwards  directed.  ||  Mr  John  Graeme,**  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  represents  the  prince  as  having 
no  visible  fund  of  subsutence,  and  that  he  could  compare  his  "  situation 
to  nothing  better  than  an  immense  labyrinth,  out  of  which  he  had  not 


•  ike  Father  Maodoii6U>i  latter  to  tba  Chevalier  of  15ih  July,  1747,  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Letter  from  Jamee  to  Charlee,  ISih  January,  17^.  See  aleo  two  extremely  interwu 
iiig  leUere  of  Sd  April,  1747,  and  S8ch  January,  1748,  which  alio  throw  oonaiderable 
light  on  the  domestic  differenoee  which  existed  between  Charles  and  his  fiuher. « 

t  Jamee's  letter  to  Louis,  and  the  answer  of  the  laUer  to  the  Pope,  will  be  foiuid  In  the 
Appendix. 

S  Some  idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites  may  be  formed  from  the  letter  ef 
Principal  Innes,  of  the  Scots*  college  at  Paris,  to  Secretary  Edgar,  in  the  Appendix. 

II  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  17th  February,  1747* 

**  This  genUeman  had  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  Cberalier  de  Si  George.  Uis 
fiuher  acted  as  solidlor  in  Scotland  to  James  II.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Chevalier, 
and  acted  for  a  considerable  time  as  his  secretary  of  state.  He  was  with  Prince  Heiury 
at  Paris,  and  on  his  departure  for  Rome  entered  Charles's  household.  He  afterwards 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  A  letur  ft-om  him  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  on  his 
conversion,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  He  went  to  Rome  in  17S0,  at  the  desire  of 
the  Chevalier,  to  act  as  his  Secretary. 
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a  bit  of  thread  to  oooduct  him**'*  Charles  was  too  proad  to  ask  his  fa 
ther  for  aid;  but  the  latter,  od  hearing  of  his  difficulties,  ordered  O'Brien 
to  pay  forty  thousand  livres  into  O'Sullivan's  hands  on  his  account,  out 
of  the  sum  he  had  drawn  on  account  of  Charles's  pension.  The  prince^ 
however,  consistently  declined  the  money,  knowing  the  source  whence 
it  came.f 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  thus  placed  by  his  own  ob- 
stinacy, Charles,  who  never  displayed  much  generosity  towards  those 
who  had  offended  him,  was  not  in  the  best  possible  mood  to  exercise 
the  virtue  of  foigiveness.  His  fisther  had  repeatedly  written  him  in 
relation  to  his  threatened  seizure  of  Lord  George  Murray,  and  had 
strongly  inculcated  the  propriety  of  forgiving  a  man  who  had  suffered 
so  much  in  his  cause ;  but  Charles  disregarded  these  paternal  admoni- 
tions. Lord  George  was  very  desirous  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  by 
making  every  reasonable  submission  that  could  be  required  of  him,  and 
for  this  purpose  left  Rome  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  tenth  of 
July  at  night.  Charles  was  then  living  at  St  Ouen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  and  Lord  George  having,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  ascer- 
tained the  place  of  his  residence,  intended  to  proceed  thither  early  on 
the  twelfth,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  prince.  His  lordship  was,  how- 
ever, prevented  from  carrying  his  intention  into  effect,  by  a  message 
from  Charles,  who,  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  sent  Mr  Stafford,  one 
of  his  household,  to  Xx>rd  Qeorgc,  to  inform  him  that  it  was  the  prince's 
wish  that  he  should  not  appear  at  St  Ouen,  as  he  had  resolved  not  to 
see  Lord  George ;  and  Stafford  farther  intimated  to  his  lordship,  that 
he  would  do  well  to  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  he  could.  Lord  George 
then  requested  Stafford  to  acquaint  his  royal  highness  that  he  had 
come  to  France  with  no  other  design  but  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and 
that  he  would  punctually  obey  his  orders  by  leaving  France.  Not  to  trust 
too  much  to  his  memory  for  what  had  passed,  Lord  George,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  messenger,  wrote  a  note  of  the  particu- 
lars, which  he  sent  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Geoige.:^ 

Notwithstanding  frequent  disputes  with  the  French  ministers, 
Charles  always  endeavoured  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  master;  and 
when  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Laffeldt,  he  wrote  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  the  great  joy  he  felt  on  the  occasion.  §  As  every  victory  gained 
over  the  allies  appeared  favourable  to  his  cause,  he  cannot  be  well  blamed 
for  entertaining  such  a  feeling  ;  but  the  existence  of  this  document  sub- 
verts the  idea  generally  entertained,  that  Charles  never  expressed  any 
satisfaction  at  the  conquests  of  the  French  in  Flanders.  He  was  no 
doubt  solicitous  that  Great  Britain  should  maintain  her  honour  in  the 

*  Letter  from  Grame  to  the  Chevalier,  S8d  Mmj,  1747,  In  the  Appendix. 

t  Letlera  from  James  to  Charles,  ISth  Jone,  and  8th  August,  1747.  in  the  Appendix. 

t  The  letter  and  memorandum,  copied  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

I  A  oopjr  of  this  letter,  taken  from  the  original  draught  in  Charleses  own  hand-writing 
among  the  Stuart  Papers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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field  and  on  the  ocean ;  bot  his  patriotism  was  not  so  dbinterested  as  to 
make  him  prefer  that  honour  to  the  crown  for  which  he  was  contending 
It  was  not  until  he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  depend  upon  France  fiw 
aid  that  his  patriotism  was  roused. 

Much  as  Charles  trusted  to  his  personal  powers  for  n^otiation,  he 
soon  found  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  ministers  of  Louis 
*<  to  reason ;"  and  that^  to  be  successful,  it  was  neoessaiy  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  some  experienced  politician.  He  accordingly  looked 
about  him  for  one  in  whom  he  could  repose  his  confidence,  and  fixed 
upon  Lord  Marischal  as  the  person  most  likely  to  answer  his  wishes. 
To  this  nobleman,  who  was  then  living  at  Treviso,  Charles  despatched 
a  letter  in  the  month  of  August,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  fiither  had 
left  him  entire  master,  to  employ  such  persons  as  were  most  agreeable 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  easily  belicTe  his  first  choice  would  light  upon 
him.  He  informed  his  lordship  that  his  situation  was  very  critical,  and 
required  more  than  ever  the  assistance  of  his  friends.  As  he  placed  an 
entire  confidence  in  his  lordship,  and  knew  nobody  that  could  be  of 
more  service  to  him,  he  informed  him  that  his  desire  was  that  hu  lordship 
should  join  him  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  that  he  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  his  loyalty  and  regard  for  his  bleeding  country  to  make  him 
have  the  least  doubt  of  his  compliance,  especially  since  all  the  causes  of 
discontent  which  his  lordship  might,  heretofore,  have  had  were  now  quite 
removed.  Highly'  complimentary  as  this  letter  was.  Lord  Marischal 
declined  the  honour  intended  him.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  retired 
fix>m  public  life  till  he  saw  how  useless  his  services  were,  and  must  have 
been  had  they  been  continued ;  and  that  the  broken  state  of  his  health 
required  that  he  should  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  quiet.* 

Disappointed  in  his  advances  to  Lord  Marischal,  Charles  gave  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  direction  of  George  Kelly,  his  secretary,  who,  it 
is  alleged,  was  personally  obnoxious  to  the  French  court  To  counter- 
act the  rising  power  of  this  new  fiivourite,  the  pernicious  influence  of 
whose  counsels  some  of  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  fiunily  were  already 
beginning  to  feel ;  Sempil,  one  of  the  Chevalier's  agents  at  Paris,  by 
desire  of  Lochiel  and  Drummond  of  Bochaldy,  drew  up  and  forward- 
ed a  representation  to  James  in  the  month  of  June,  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-seven.  The  Chevalier,  who  was  a  ver}'  good  judge  of  man- 
kind, foreseeing  the  bad  consequences  that  would  result  if  Kelly  was  al- 
lowed to  guide  the  councils  of  the  prince,  had  cautioned  Charles  against 
his  interference  shortiy  after  his  return  from  Scotland ;  but  the  prince 
attributed  his  fitther  s  dislike  to  Kelly  to  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
enemies,  and  James,  in  his  usual  easy  way,  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  idea.  '*As  for  Kelly,"  says  he  to  Charles,  "if  you  suppose  ill 
offices  may  have  been  done  him  with  me,  you  cannot  take  it  amiss  ii 
I  should  suppose  other  people  may  have  had  ill  offices  done  them  with 

*  Vide  Charies'i  letter^  and  Ihe  answer,  in  the  Appendix. 


yon  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  such  iiiatten»  I  shall  be  always  loath  to 
constrain  you,  or  to  make  use  of  my  authority,  and  when  I  hare  told 
you  what  I  think,  I  shall  leave  you  to  determine  what  you  may  think 
proper  for  you  to  do.  If  you  remark  well  what  I  wrote  about  Kelly, 
you  will  find  that  what  I  said  attacked  more  his  discretion  than  his 
honesty ;  and,  therefore,  all  I  will  require  of  you  as  to  him,  is  never 
to  show  him  any  of  my  letters,  or  to  employ  him  in  writing  here 
about  business."*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  alluding  to  some  complaints 
made  by  Charles  against  his  brother,  James  observes,  **  what  you  now 
write  to  me  is  manifestly  the  product  of  Kelly's  malice,  for  were  he  once 
no  more  about  you,  your  eyes  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  soon  opened, 
and  we  should  be  all  good  friends  and  easy  together ;  but  as  long  as  you 
ve  directed  or  influenced  by  him,  depend  upon  it  nothing  will  go  well 
with  you,  and  you  will  never  have  a  moment's  quiet  yourself;  for  under 
the  name  and  shadow  of  our  friends  in  England  he  will  think  he  can 
make  you  believe  and  do  what  he  pleases,  while  they  perhaps  in  reality 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  such  tricks 
have  been  played;  but  in  our  present  situation  they  may  have  more  &tal 
consequences  than  in  past  times,  "f 

These  admonitions,  which  were  repeated  after  Drummond's  com- 
munication, were  however  thrown  away  upon  Charles,  who  dung  to 
his  secretary  with  as  great  pertinacity  as  ever.  This  predilection  for 
Kelly,  if  the  statement  of  Sempil  is  to  be  credited,  ruined  the  prince's 
negotiations  with  the  French  ministry,  who,  according  to  him,  would 
have  entertained  a  proposal  made  by  the  Marquis  de  Puyzieux,  of  em- 
barking a  force  for  Scotland  on  the  dissolution  of  the  British  parliament ; ' 
but  the  design  was  given  up,  because  the  persons  in  whom  Charles  seem- 
ed to  repose  his  confidence  were  obnoxious  to  the  French  court,  and 
were  considered  unworthy  of  trust.^ 

Whilst  the  French  government  evaded  Charles's  demand  for  a  supply 
of  troops,  it  acceded  in  other  respects  to  his  wishes.  A  regiment  was 
given  to  Lochiel,§  the  arrears  of  the  gratuities  granted  to  the  Scotch  exiles 
were  paid  up,  and  a  fixed  allowance,  of  thirty-six  thousand  livres  per 
annum  was  granted  to  them,  the  appropriation  of  which  was  left  entirely 

to  the  prince,  n     Having  thus  provided  for  his  fi-iends,  the  French  minis- 

. » 

*  Letter  from  James  to  Charles,  18th  January,  1747. 

t  Letter  of  lOth  Febraaiy,  1747. 

t  Vide  the  two  papers  presented  by  Sempil  to  the  ChevaUer  de  St  George  in  February 
174S,  in  the  Appendli,  copied  from  the  originals  In  the  Stuart  Archives. 

i  Charles  wished  his  thther  on  LochlePs  appointment  to  praent  the  chief  with  a  patent 
of  peerage,  which,  with  other  patents,  had '  been  made'  out  bat  kept  latent  Tliis  James 
declined,  as  he  thought  that  by  declaring  Ixwhlel's  potent,  he  would  disgust  many  desenring 
people,  and  particularly  the  other  Highland  chleft.  He  very  properly  observed  tliat 
Lochiel's  interest  and  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  his  being  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  In  France,  would  give  him  more  oonslderaUon  there  than  any  empty  UUe  he 
oould  beetow—- XeMir  from  Jamn  io  CHaHn,  1th  NoMmbtr,  1747,  in  tkt  Ajppmtdix, 

I  The  first  payment  of  this  annual  allowance  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  Waten^  Junior, 
the  banker  in  Paris,  on  Charleses  account  See  the  account,  marked  No.  8,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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try  thought  that  Charles's  repugnance  to  a  pension  might  be  orercome» 
and  accordingly  M.  de  Lally,  who  was  directed  to  communicate  to  him 
the  largess  granted  to  his  adherents,  was  also  appointed  to  sound  him  on 
the  subject  of  an  allowance  to  himself.  M*  de  Lally  having  acquitted 
himself  of  his  commission ;  Charles  addressed  himself  to  the  Marquis 
de  Puyzieuz,  and  requested  him  immediately  to  make  his  acknowledge 
ments  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  the  favours  he  had  accorded  to 
the  unfortunate  exiles.  He  observed,  that  as  to  that  part  of  M.  de 
Lally's  communication  which  regarded  himself  personally,  he  was  ready 
to  accept  with  respect  and  gratitude  any  fiivour  the  king  of  France 
might  do  him ;  but  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  in  confidence, 
explain  certain  circumstances  to  him  which  he  could  not  even  do  to 
his  own  father,  without  running  the  risk  of  endangering  the  interests 
of  the  hitter.  He  remarked  that  his  father  had  repeatedly  given  him 
unrestricted  written  powers,  which  had  been  renewed  since  his  retuni 
from  Scotland,  authorizing  him  to  take  such  steps  as  he  might  judge 
necessary  for  his  interests,  without  rendering  to  him  any  account  of  his 
proceedings ;  and  that  the  inconsiderate  step  which  his  brother  had  taken 
had  confirmed  the  necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced  of  acting  by  him- 
self and  of  endeavouring  to  do  away  the  dangerous  prejudices  which 
that  step  had  created  in  the  minds  of  his  fiither's  enemies, — that  he  had 
always  considered  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Fhmce  and  those  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  as  inseparable, — and  that  the  wars  and  revolutions  which 
for  a  century  had  taken  place,  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  cement  these 
interests,  superseded  the  necessity  of  adding  new  proo&  in  support  of 
that  assertion ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  intimate  connexion  which  had 
existed  between  France  and  his  family,  he  was  now  not  recognised  in 
France,  He  next  observed,  that  he  had  certain  engagements  to  keep 
with  his  friends  in  England,  and  that  as  he  was  answerable  to  them  for 
every  step  he  took,  it  was  of  importance  that  they  should  not  know  that 
he  was  a  pensioner  of  the  king  of  France, — that  he  would  accept  with 
pleasure  even  the  smallest  favour  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  grant;  but 
he  begged  that  nothing  should  be  given  him  in  name  of  a  pension,  and 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  deny  to  his  English  friends,  even  &ce  to 
foce,  that  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  it*  It  thus  appears,  that  Charles's  ob- 
jection to  a  pension  did  not  proceed  from  any  disinclination  to  receive  the 
money,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  the  circumstance  of  his  becoming 
a  pensioner  of  France  would  injure  him  with  hb  Englbh  friends.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  French  government  acted  upon  Charles's  suggestion* 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  court,  whilst  the  war  lasted,  to  keep 
up  appearances  with  the  exiled  family,  so  as  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  it  really  intended  to  aid  in  its  restoration.  This  notion  was 
strengthened  by  the  appointments  of  Lord  Ogilvy  and  Lochiel  to  the 
command  of  regiments ;  and  the  fears  of  an  invasion  after  Charles's 


•  Li4tier  to  M.  dn  fuytleuz,  fn  th«  Appendix,  from  tbo  Stuart  i'apera. 
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return  to  Franoe  are  said  to  hare  delayed  for  a  time  the  embarkation  of 
the  British  troops  for  Flanders.  This  system  of  intimidation  would  in 
all  probability  hare  been  perserered  in  had  not  France  become  tired 
of  a  war  which  had  exhausted  her  treasury,  destroyed  her  commerce^ 
and  almost  annihilated  her  navy.  Her  armies,  it  is  true,  had  been 
eminently  suceessfol  in  the  Netherlands,  but  the  advantages  she  ob- 
tained in  the  field  were  greatly  oTerbalanced  by  the  stagnation  of  her 
trade  and  her  losses  at  sea.  The  confederates  were  equally  weary  of  a 
war  in  which  they  had  rea]>ed  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  and  they 
therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  offer  of  pacification  made  by 
his  most  Christian  majesty.  The  belligerent  powers  accordingly  agreed 
to  hold  a  congress,  which  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  March, 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty- eight 

Charles  now  saw  that  all  hopes  of  an  immediate  restoration  were  at 
an  end,  and  he  must  have  perceived,  from  the  strong  desire  which  existed 
in  Franoe  for  peace,  and  the  low  state  to  which  that  kingdom  was  re* 
duced  by  the  war,  that  his  interests  would  form  no  bar  in  the  way  of  a 
general  pacification.  A  wise  and  prudent  prince  would  have  waited 
with  patience  the  issue  of  events,  submitted  to  a  necessity  which  he 
could  not  control,  and  preserved,  at  leasts  an  appearance  of  equani- 
mity amid  the  fresh  misfortunes  which  threatened  him;  but  Charles 
had  neither  wisdom  nor  prudence  sufficient  for  such  a  crisis.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  fiunily,  if  his  fother,  who,  from  a  love  of 
ease,  had  invested  the  prince  with  full  powers^  had  recalled  them  at  this 
time,  and  notified  the  act  to  the  French  court ;  but  James,  though  feel- 
ingly alive  to  Charles's  faults,  confined  himself  to  reproof,  and  instead  of 
hinting,  as  he  should  have  done,  that  he  would  atmul  the  power  of  re- 
gency which  he  had  granted,  if  the  prince  continued  to  misconduct 
himself,  he  uniformly  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was,  and  would 
continue  to  be,  *'  sole  master." 

The  first  public  step  which  Charles  took  to  mark  his  displeasurb  With 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  suing  for  a  peace,  was  bf  a 
very  decided  character.  When  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
about  to  assemble,  he  gave  instriictions  to  the  Sieur  Roettier  io  strike 
a  medal  with  his  head,  and  tb«  inscription,  '*  Carolds  Walliss  PrinCeps,"* 
and  on  the  reverse  the  figu^e  firitannia,  atid  a  fleet  of  war*" Vessels,  with 
the  significant  motto,  ''  Amor  et  Spes  Britannia^."!  The  engraver  hav- 
ing informed  Charles  that  he  could  not  strike  the.  medal  without  an  order 
from  the  court,  the  latter  applied  to  one  of  the  ministers  for  permission, 
the  necessity  of  which/ he  informed  him,  he  was  not  liWat^  of,  when  he 
gave  the  directions  about  the  medal,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee 
the  political  consequence.  He  stated  that  the  medal  had  been  engraved 
by  desire  of  his  friends  in  England,  and  to  prevent  any  offence  that 
might  be  taken  at  the  circumstance  of  a  medal  with  such  a  device  hav- 

•  Charlei^  Prince  of  WtAm,  f  Tlie  Lotc  and  Hope  of  Uriiala 

lit.  8  c 


ing  been  allowed  to  be  struck  in  the  capital  of  France,  he  suggested  that 
the  word  Paris,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  engraver,  should  be  omitted* 
Charles,  however,  was  very  desirous  to  retain  the  date,  to  which,  he 
thought,  no  exception  could  be  taken  when  the  place  and  the  name  of 
the  engraver  were  left  out.*  As  France  had  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  suing  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  she  had  suffered 
at  sea,  the  Frenoh  ministers  considered  the  device  and  motto  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  French  nation,  and,  it  is  believed,  advised  their  master  to 
withhold  the  required  permission;  but  Louis  refused,  and  coolly  ob- 
served, that  the  prince,  no  doubt,  had  his  reasons,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  thwart  him  on  the  present  occasion.f 

When  the  medal  appeared  it  created  a  great  sensation  in  France,  and 
Aiany  of  the  French  nobility  were  deeply  offended  at  the  device  and 
motto,  which  they  regarded  as  an  insult  offered  to  the  nation.  The 
prince  of  Conti,  in  particular,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  proudest 
men  in  all  France,  showed  his  chagrin  on  the  occasion.  Meeting  Charles 
one  day  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Conti  observed  to  Charles,  with  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  under  which  a  sneer  was  observed  to  lurk,  that  the 
device  of  hb  medal  was  not  just  so  applicable  as  some  persons  might  at 
first  suppose,  as  the  Britbh  navy  had  not  shown  any  particular  friend- 
ship for  him.  Charles,  who  at  once  perceived  the  censure,  immediately 
replied,  **  Cela  est  vrai,  Prince  I  mais  je  suis  nonobstant  I'ami  de  la 
flotte  contre  tous  ses  ennemb ;  comme  je  regarderai  toujours  la  gloire 
d'Angleterre  comme  la  mienne,  et  sa  gloire  est  dans  la  flotte.''4^  The 
prince  of  Conti  instantly  left  Charles  without  making  any  answer  to  this 
retort.  About  the  time  the  medal  was  struck,  Charles  sat  for  his  por- 
trait to  Tocqu6,  the  eminent  painter,  which  was  immediately  engraved 
6y  Wille,  the  celebrated  engraver,  with  the  title  *^  Carolus  Wallin  Prin- 
ceps."  He  afterwards  sat  to  De  la  Tour,  another  portrait  painter  of' 
note.§ 

As  the  belligerent  powers  were  all  extremely  desirous  of  concluding 
the  war,  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  soon  came 
to  an  understanding ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  (N.S.,) 
the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  signed  by  the  ministem  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces,  the  basis  of  which  was 
a  general  restitution  of  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  during  the 


•  See  the  letter  of  Chariei  of  £7Ui  March,  1748,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  a  dfaiighl 
among  the  Stuart  Papen.  It  was  prohably  addrened  to  M.  de  Lally.  On  let  April 
Chariee  gave  an  order  on  hit  banker  for  1000  iiTree,  in  faTour  of  M.  de  Lally,  bdna 
likely  a  smiuity  for  obtaining  the  required  penniteion.  Vkie  aoooont.  No.  8,  in  wltich 
aleo  will  be  found  ieveral  entriee  of  paymonti  to  Roettier,  the  wgnfw,  for  the  medaL 

f  Ai  the  French  ministers  were  fully  in  the  knowledge  of  tho  whole  affidr  of  the  medal 
htfcn  it  was  struck,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  say,  as  has  been  don^  that  they  complained 
to  Louis  afUr  it  was  issued. 

I  •«  That  is  true,  Prince  I  but  I  am,  neverthelssi^  the  f  riond  of  the  navy  against  aH  its 
enemies ;  as  I  shall  alwaj-s  look  upon  the  glory  of  England  as  my  own,  and  her  glory  ia 
in  her  nary.** 

I  For  this  portrait  Chaileo  paid  im»  livree.     Soe  Watere's  Account,  No.  S 
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war.  A  suspeimon  ot  arms  almost  immediately  followed  the  Bigning  of 
the  preliminarieBy  which  was  proclaimed  at  London  and  in  all  the  capi? 
tals  of  the  contracting  parties.  Charies  was  not  aware  that  the  preli- 
minaries had  been  signed  till  some  time  after  the  suspension  of  arms, 
and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  Tain  hope  that  peace  was  not  so  near 
at  hand  as  was  generally  supposed.* 

During  the  negotiations  Charles  still  went  to  court,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  before«  and  always  endeaTonred  to  avoid  any  personal  in- 
terriews  with  the  king ;  but,  when  informed  of  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
liminaries,  he  gave  up  his  visits  entirely.  Hw  fitther,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  his  fomily,  eipected  that  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a 
kingdom  which  was  now  again  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  house ; 
but,  instead  of  evincing  any  disposition  to  depart,  he  gave  a  decided 
indication  of  fixing  himself  in  Paris,  by  hiring  a  splendid  hotel  upon 
the  Qtcat  d^  Theadn^  for  himself  and  his  principal  friends,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  be  near  the  opera,  play-house,  and  the  other  places  of 
public  diversion  in  Paris.  To  show  how  little  he  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  appeared  much  gayer  than  usual,  and 
when  any  person  alluded,  in  his  presence,  to  the  congress,  he  seemed  not 
to  regard  the  matter,  and  waived  the  subject  by  singing  or  introducing 
some  different  topic  of  conversation.  He  even  heard  with  apparent 
indifference  the  acclamations  of  the  Parisian  popuUoe,  who,  Uiongh 
they  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  him,  were  so  happy  at  the  prospect  • 
of  peace,  that  they  could  not  contain  their  joy  even  before  the  door  of 
his  hotel  and  within  his  own  hearing. 

To  show,  however,  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  his  rights,  Charles 
drew  up  a  protest  against  any  stipulation  which  might  be  entered  into  by 
the  contracting  parties,  contrary  to  these  rights,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy 
to  the  king  of  France,  inclosed  in  a  letter  from  himself.  In  this  letter  he 
stated  the  pain  and  embarrassment  which  he  felt  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
and  that,  as  preliminaries  had  been  signed  with  the  confederated  powers, 
against  his  just  rights,  he  found  himself  indispensably  obliged  to  enter 
a  protest  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  observed,  that,  afier  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  between  him  and  his  most  Christian  miyesty, 
during  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  by  his  raiyesty  to  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  had  suffered  ou 
that  occasion,  he  had  hoped  always  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  so  great  a  king ;  but  he  begged  most  humbly  to  assure  his 
mayesty,  that,  happen  what  would,  nothing  should  diminish  the  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  his  sacred  person.f    This  protest  was  after- 

*  Letterr-ChariM  to  hit  father,  ISlh  May,  1748,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  Letter,~Charlet  to  Louie,  lOlh  July,  174i9,  in  the  Appendix.— A«arf  Tapwt,  Chariea 
■eiit  a  copy  of  hie  proteot  to  the  celebrated  Monteequleu,  deelring  him  to  make  the  "little 
work**  ae  public  as  poeiibie.  Tlie  author  of  3^  SfMt  of  Lam  wrote  a  oompUmentary 
letter  to  the  prince,  and  Informed  him  that  hie  protest  was  written  with  simplicity,  witli 
dignity,  and  even  with  eloquence.  CharieS's  letter  and  the  answer  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.— Aaarf  Paperg. 
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wards  published.  The  Chevalier  de  St  George,  in  ignorance  of  Cfaarlos*^ 
protest,  also  published  one  in  his  own  name,  agreeably  to  a  practice 
which  he,  and  his  father,  king  James  II.,  had  followed,  whenever  any 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  entered  into; 

After  the  preliminaries  were  signed,  Louis  had  tiiken  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  intimating  to  Charles  that  he  had  renewed  the  engagements 
which  he  and  his  grandfather  had  formerly  come  under  to  the  British 
government,  in  relation  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  but  Charles,  in  his 
protest,  entirely  overlooked  the  stipulation  which  regarded  his  intended 
expulsion  from  the  French  territories.  Louis  probably  expected  that 
this  hint  would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  Charles  to  quit  France, 
but,  as  he  indicated  no  intention  to  remove,  the  Marquis  de  Puyzieux, 
by  desire  of  the  king,  sent  a  requisition  in  writing,  to  which  he  de- 
manded an  answer.  The  marquis  stated  that  his  master  could  not  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  all  Europe,  by  entering  into  stipulations  which 
were  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  conciliating  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  for  establishing  the  public  tranquillity  upon  a  firm  basis, 
and  that  the  king,  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  preliminaries,  had  ordered 
the  marquis  to  notify  to  the  prince  the  indispensable  necessity  there  was 
that  he  diould  immediately  conform  to  the  arrangements  entered  into,  in 
his  regard,  by  retiring  from  the  French  territories.  Charles  returned 
an  evasive  answer  to  M.  de  Puy^icux's  note  the  same  day.  He  said  he 
believed  the  marquis  was  aware  of  the  declaration  he  had  made,  that 
he  would  oppose  himself  absolutely  to  evety  thing  that  might  be  said, 
acted,  and  stipulated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  elsewhere, — that  he  hoped 
his  most  Christian  miyesty  would  reflect  well  upon  the  resolutions  he 
might  take  in  his  regard, — that  he  looked  upon  the  present  juncture  as 
being  more  critical  for  the  interests  of  his  most  Chrbtian  majesty  than 
hu  own,— and  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  than  of  becoming 
usefiil  one  day  to  his  majesty,  and  of  proving  that  his  true  interests  were 
dearer  to  him  than  they  were  even  to  his  own  ministers.* 

After  this  answer,  matters  appear  to  have  remained  in  statu  quo 
till  October,  on  the  seventh  day  of  which  month  the  treaty  of  Aix-hi- 
Chapelle  was  finally  concluded  and  signed.  By  this  treaty  the  con- 
tracting parties  agreed,  without  any  limitation,  to  a  literal  insertion  of 
the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  it  was  stipubited, 
that  neither  the  "  Pretender,"  nor  any  of  his  descendants,  should  be 
allowed  to  reside  within  the  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty.  Meanwhile  Louis  was  looking  out  for  a  suitable  asylum 
for  Charles  Edward.  Knowing  that  the  prince  had  declared  that  be 
would  never  return  to  Italy,  be  directed  M.  de  Courteille,  his. envoy  to 
the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  ask  a  residence  for  Charles  in  the  city 
of  Fribourg.  The  regency  complied  with  the  request,  but  Mr  Bamaby, 
the  British  minuter  to  the  Helvetic  body,  violently  opposed  the  plan, 

*  Vide  the  marquis's  letter  and  Charles's  answer  hi  the  Appttiidix. — Situiri  Papvu 
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and  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  magistracy  of  Friboarg^  couched 
in  such  terms  as  to  draw  apon  him  the  censure  of  the  regency. 

The  next  person  selected  by  Louis  to  act  as  negotiator  with  Charles 
was  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin»  who  was  sapposed  to  haye  some  influence 
with  him.  The  cardinal  deliyered  the  message  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
Charles,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  of  the  regret  the  liing  felt  at  having 
been  obliged  to  accede  to  the  objectionable  articles  of  the  treaty.  To 
reconcile  Charles  to  the  measure,  the  cardinal,  it  is  said,  hinted  that  tlie 
treaty  might  possibly  be  of  short  endurance,  and  that  the  prince  might 
afterwards  return  to  France  with  brighter  prospects ;  but  Charles  re- 
turned very  short  and  evasive  answers,  and  the  cardinal  left  Charles 
without  having  obtained  any  satisfaction.  Desirous  of  avoiding  extre- 
mities, the  king  waited  about  two  weeks  in  expectation  that  Charles 
would  depart ;  but  being  informed  that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his 
departure,  he  sent  the  Duke  de  Gesvres,  the  governor  of  Paris,  with  a 
message  similar  to  that  delivered  by  the  cardinal.  Charles  evaded  a  di- 
rect answer  at  this  time  by  saying  that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  matter.  The  duke 
returned  a  second  time  after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  Charles  the  necessity  of  compliance ;  but  the  prince  refused,  and 
told  the  duke  that  there  was  a  treaty  prior  to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
between  him  and  his  most  Christian  majesty,  from  which  he  could  not 
depart  with  honour.  The  duke,  who  was  probably  not  aware  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  begged  the  prince  to  be  more  explicit;  but 
Charles  reftised  to  give  any  explanation,  and  desired  him  to  carry  his 
answer  to  his  master,  who  would  understand  its  meaning. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Great  Britain  should,  immediately  after  its  ratification,  send  two 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to  reside  in  France  as.  hostages,  until 
restitution  should  be  made  to  France  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of  all  the 
other  conquests  which  the  British  arms  had  achieved  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  before  or  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed.  In  terms  of  this 
article,  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Cathcart  were  sent  as  hostages  to 
Paris  about  this  time.  Charles,  it  is  said,  could  not  repress  his  indig- 
nation at  the  arrival  of  these  noblemen,  and  was  often  heard  to  say  pub- 
licly, that  the  tables  were  sadly  turned  upon .  poor  old  England,  when 
her  honour  could  not  be  relied  upon  without  such  pledges  as  were  scarce 
ever  granted  but  by  a  conquered  nation,  whilst  the  bare  promise  of 
France  was  held  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  her  part  of  the  treaty.* 
'*  Shameful  concession,  unworthy  of  a'  ministry  not  abandoned  to  all 
sense  of  honour  and  virtue ;  but  if  ever  I  mount  the  throne  of  my  an- 
cestors, Europe  shall  see  me  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  force  France 
in  her  turn  to  send  hostages  into  England."  Such  were  the  sentiments 
which  Charles  is  said  to  havo  uttered  on  this  occasion.f 

•  Tiiie  Juuriml,  p.  67.  •     f  Anthentio  Aocoant,  p.  flOL 
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The  British  ministry  had,  for  some  time,  been  urging  the  French 
court  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  related  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  prince  from  the  French  territories;  and  the  hostages  seeing  him  ap- 
pear at  all  public  places  of  amusement,  complained  of  this  circumstance 
as  an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  infringement  of  the  treaty.  Louis, 
therefore,  sent  the  duke  de  Gesvres  a  third  time  to  Charles,  on  the  sixth 
of  Noyember,  to  expostulate  with  him.  The  duke  informed  him  that 
his  master  had  received  a  most  obliging  letter  from  the  States  of  Fri- 
bourg,  in  answer  to  bis  application  for  an  asylum,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  receive  the  prince  into  their  territories,  and  pay  him  every 
maric  of  respect  due  to  his  birth ;  but  Charles  again  evaded  a  direct 
answer  to  the  duke's  demand  to  quit  France.  After  the  duke*s  depart- 
ure, however,  Charies  sent  him  an  explicit  answer  in  writing,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  it  was  with  much  regret  he  found  himself  compelled  in 
defence  of  his  own  interests,  to  oppose  the  intentions  of  the  king  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  he  had  already  apprised  his  majesty  of  his  design  by  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  M.  de  Puyzieux,  as  far  back  as  the  twen- 
tieth of  August  He  requested  the  dulie,  in  conclusion,  to  assure  his 
most  Christian  majesty  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  would  retain  to- 
wards him,  during  his  life,  all  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  attachment 
which  he  liad  formerly  expressed.* 

Louis  was  much  annoyed  at  Charles's  obstinacy,  as  he  felt  great  re- 
pugnance to  push  matters  to  extremities  with  a  prince,  who  could  plead 
in  his  own  justification  a  violation  of  a  solemn  contract  which  the  king 
of  France  had  entered  into  with  Charles  three  years  before.  As  he 
had,  however,  contracted  with  Charles  merely  in  his  character  of  prince 
regent,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  Loub  that  he  would  save  his 
honour  if  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George,  re- 
quiring Charles  to  leave  his  dominions  before  having  recourse  to  physi- 
cal force.  He,  therefore,  despatched  a  courier  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to 
the  Chevalier,  giving  an  account  of  the  prince's  conduct,  and  requesting 
James  to  interpose  his  parental  authority,  to  induce  Charles  to  leave  his 
dominions.  That  James  might  be  fully  assured  of  the  prince's  deter- 
mination to  remain  in  France  contrary  to  his  wishes,  Louis  also  sent 
him  Charles's  letter  to  the  duke  de  Gesvres. 

The  messenger  returned  to  Paris  early  in  December  with  a  letter  from 
James  to  the  king  of  France,  inclosing  another  to  Charles  under  a  fly- 
ing seal,  which,  after  perusing,  he  was  requested  to  despatch  to  the 
prince.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Charles,  his  father  informed  him  that 
although  he  had  taken  care  to  conceal  from  him  every  thing  which  had 
passed  between  the  court  of  France  and  him  since  the  signing  of  the 
preliminaiies,  he  had  nevertheless  been  made  acquainted  with  every 
thing.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  read  hu  letter  to  the  duke 
de  Gesvres  without  real  surprise  and  sorrow,  as  neither  he  nor  any  other 


*  LcUer,  Charles  to  the  Dukedt  OesvrfN,  ia  th*  Appendix.— STmoW  PtiperM. 


person  oould  haye  imagined  thai  he  woold  remain  in  Franoe  in  spite  of 
the  king, — that  liii  reiifltance»  therefore^  to  the  intentions  of  the  lung 
by  staying  in  France,  whilst  he  spoke  of  his  regret  at  being  compelled 
by  hb  interiests  to  act  as  he  had  done,  showed  clearly  that  he  did  not 
act  upon  his  own  opinion  and  wishes,  bat  that  he  was  following  those  of 
others, — that  he  did  not  know  who  these  persons  were,  but  they  could 
not  be  really  his  true  fnends  in  giving  him  such  advice,  for  it  was  evident 
that  in  resisting  the  designs  of  his  most  Christian  mijesty  on  this  occasion, 
that  resutance  could  have  no  other  effect  than  in  destroying  that  kindly 
feeling  which  existed  between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  and  of  justly 
drawing  down  the  anger  and  indignation  of  his  migesty,  and  that  cer- 
tainly no  wise  and  reasonable  person  would  advise  him,  in  the  state  in 
which  he  now  was,  to  break  with  a  power  which  had  made  itself  re* 
spected  by  all  Europe.'  After  complaining  of  Charles*s  conduct  towards 
himselfi  James  told  him,  in  continuation,  that  he  saw  him  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  and  that  he  would  act  the  part  of  an  unnatural  parent, 
if  he  did  not  do  every  thing  that  depended  upon  him  to  save  him  from 
falling,  and  that  he,  therefore,  found  himself  obliged  to  order  him  as 
his  father  and  king,  to  conform  himself,  without  delay,  to  the  wuhes 
of  his  most  Christian  mijesty,  by  leaving  his  dominions  with  a  good 
grace-* 

This  letter  was  sent  by  Louis  to  the  duke  de  Gesvres,  who,  after  tak- 
ing a  copy  of  it,  sent  the  original  to  Charles,  and  thereafter  waited  upon 
him  to  know  his  determination.  The  duke  carried  a  letter  from  Louis, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  a  blank  order  to  be  filled  up  by  the  prince 
himself  for  a  yearly  allowance.  Charles  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and, 
after  a  short  pause,  told  the  duke  that  he  wanted  no  pecuniary  fitvours 
from  his  majesty,  and  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  honour  to  comply 
with  his  demand  to  leave  the  French  territories.  The  duke  urging  him 
to  reconsider  his  resolution,  Charles  grew  impatient,  and  told  the  duke, 
that  though  he  should  treat  with  respect  the  representative  of  the  king, 
yet  he  would  in  future  decline  receiving  any  communications  from  any 
person  but  the  king  himself.  The  duke  replied,  that  as  his  royal  highness 
had  given  over  going  to  court,  the  thing  was  impossible,  unless  indeed 
he  expected,  what  he  could  scarcely  suppose  he  did,  that  his  miyesty 
was  to  come  to  the  Quai  de  l^heaiin  in  person.  **  Enfin  done,  Monsieur 
le  Duc,^  said  Charles,  *'  Je  ne  plus  rien  a  dire  que  oe  qoe  j'ai  deja  dit-^ 
pardonnez  moi,  j'ai  quelque  affair.*'  f  With  these  words,  Charles  lefl 
the  room,  leaving  the  duke  in  amazement. 

From  the  publicity  given  by  both  parties  to  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, they  became  the  topic  of  general  conversation  at  the  different 
European  courts,  and  from  their  continuance,  the  attention  of  the 

*  See  thli  letter  In  the  Appendix,  Isken  from  a  oertlAed  copy  nude  by  the  Duke  de 
Gesnee,  emong  the  Stuart  Papert. 

f  <*  In  short,  then,  Sir,  I  hare  nothing  fiurther  to  eay,  than  what  I  have  laid  already, 
—pardon  me,  I  hare  eome  buflneefc*' 


Parisians  was  wholly  absorbed  by  them.  Long  before  the  French  public 
were  aware  of  the  intentions  of  their  government  in  rdation  to  the  princci 
the  fkme  of  his  exploits,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  of  his  being  a  de« 
scendant  of  Henri  QucUre^ — a  circumstance,  till  lately,  of  unspeakable 
value  in  the  eyes  of  every  Frenchman, — had  endeared  him  to  the  French 
nation ;  but  when  they  found  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  their  so- 
vereign to  state  necessity,  their  admiration  for  hu  person  was  height- 
ened into  enthusiasm,  and  they  looked  upon  the  approaching  struggle 
between  Louis  and  his  kinsman  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Every  person  was  desirous  to  see  a  prince  who  had  the  courage  to  brave 
the  grand  monarch  in  his  own  capital,  and  whenever  Charles  appeared 
upon  the  public  walks,  he  was  followed  by  the  assembled  multitudes. 
When  he  entered  the  theatre,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  him,  and 
the  performance  was  allowed  to  pass  off  unheeded  by  the  audience. 
Charles  alone  seemed  to  make  light  of  his  misfortunes,  and  evinced  the 
gaiety  of  his  spirits  by  talking  in  an  easy,  cheerful,  and  affable  manner 
to  the  young  noblemen,  by  whom  on  these  ocduions,  he  was  always 
surrounded.* 

After  trying  every  possible  means  to  induce  Charles  to  quit  the 
French  territory  without  effect,  the  ministry  pressed  the  king  to  arrest 
him,  and  send  him  by  force  out  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  was  naturally 
averse  to  such  a  strong  proceeding ;  but  as  he  taw  he  could  not  fulfil 
the  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  regarding  the  exiled  (kmily,  in  any  other 
way,  he  reluctantly  figned  an  order  for  his  arrest  When  putting  his 
name  to  the  warrant,  he  felt  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  act,  and  path- 
etically exclaimed,  "  Pauvre  Prince  I  qu'il  est  defflcile  pour  un  roi  d'etre 
un  veritable  ami  !"t  This  order,  which  was  signed  at  three  o'clock  in 
*the  afternoon,  was  blazed  all  over  Parb  before  evening.  One  of  the 
prince's  retinue,  who  heard  the  intelligence,  brought  it  to  him;  but 
Charies  would  not  believe  it.  About  this  time,  four  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household  left  him,  either  instigated  by  the  ministry,  or  to  avoid 
the  imputation  in  his  father's  letter,  that  in  resbting  the  wishes  of  the 
king  of  France,  he  was  acting  under  bad  counsellors.):  Though  no 
official  notice  was  sent  to  Charles  of  the  order,  yet  it  is  understood  that 
means  were  taken  to  apprize  him  of  his  situation ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  of  December,  while  walking  in  the  Tuilleries,  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  person  of  distinction,  that  he  would  certainly  be  seized 
that  very  day  if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  departure ;  but, 
instead  of  taking  the  hint  thus  kindly  given  him,  he  seemed  to  treat  th«i 
intelligence  as  chimerical,  and  turning  to  one  of  hb  followers,  gave  di 


*  Authantic  Account,  p.  61. 

t  **  Poor  Prince  I  how  difficalt  it  is  for  a  kiuf  to  bo  a  true  friend  1*' 

f  Anonymous  letter  to  Dr  Meighau  at  Florence^  of  29d  December,  i748,  giving  an 

account  of  the  Prince's  arrest,  in  the  Appendix,  from  the  Stuart  Papers.    In  resistli^ 

Louie's  order  to  leave  France,  Charles  appears  to  have  acted  entirely  on  his  own  opinion. 

A  lettor  to  Kelly  from  a  Mr  Bulkeley  and  the  Prince's  answer,  both  of  which  will  be 

Couwl  in  the  Appendix,  fhvour  ihls  view. 


recCioDB  that  a  box  should  be  hired  for  him  that  night  at  the  opera- 
house. 

To  carry  the  warrant  into  effect,  no  less  than  tweWe  hundred  of  the 
guards  were  in  the  course  of  the  day  drawn  out,  and  posted  in  the  court 
of  the  Palais  royal :  a  great  number  of  sergeants  and  grenadiers  in 
cuirasses  and  helmets,  filled  the  passages  of  the  opera-house ;  and  the 
guet  (police)  were  placed  in  all  the  streets  leading  to  it,  to  stop  any 
carriages  that  might  attempt  to  pass.  Six  sergeants  of  the  grenadiers 
who  were  considered  the  most  intrepid,  were  ordered  to  seize  Uie  prince. 
Two  companies  of  grenadiers  took  post  in  the  court-yard  of  the  kitchens, 
where  the  Duke  de  Biron,  colonel  of  the  French  guards,  disguised^ 
waited  in  a  coach  to  see  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  Mousquetaires, 
a  body  of  French  horse-guards,  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  mount  on 
horseback :  troops  were  posted  upon  the  road  from  the  Falais-royal  to 
Vincennes ;  hatchets  and  scaling  ladders  were  prepared,  and  locksmiths 
directed  to  attend,  in  order  to  take  the  prince  by  escalade,  in  case  he 
should  throw  himself  into  some  house,  and  there  attempt  to  stand  out  a 
siege.  A  physician  named  Vemage,  and  three  surgeons,  were  also  or- 
dered to  be  in  readiness  to  dress  such  of  the  troops  as  might  be  wounded. 
These  extensive  preparations  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  government  was  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  Parisians  to  rescue  the  prince- 
Charles  received  several  notes  during  the  day,  from  certain  friends, 
giving  him  notice  of  the  measures  taken  for  securing  him ;  but,  disre- 
garding their  advice,  he  resolved  to  brave  the  danger.  He  accord- 
ingly left  his  hotel,  in  his  carriage,  accompanied  by  three  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  at  a  quarter  after  five  o'clock,  for  the  opera-house, 
and,  in  passing  through  the  street  St  Honor6,  was  warned  by  a  friendly 
voice  not  to  proceed,  as  the  opera-house  was  beset.  He  proceeded 
onwards,  however,  and  on  entering  the  mi/^-soc,  leading  to  the  opera*' 
house,  the  barriers  were  drawn,  and  the  doors  of  the  opera-house 
shut  On  alighting  from  hii  coach  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
the  six  sergeants,  disguised  as  tradesmen,  who  seized  his  person,  and, 
lifting  him  off  the  ground,  carried  him  through  the  portt  eoehere^  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  which  led  into  the  court-yard  of  the  P^ais-royaL 
M.  de  Vaudreuil,  major  of  the  blue  guards,  who,  with  some  officers,  had 
remained  behind  the  gate,  then  approached  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
said,  <*  Monseigneur,  I  arrest  you  iu  the  name  of  the  king,  my  master.*' 
Charles,  without  betraying  any  emotion,  answered  that  the  manner  was 
a  little  too  violent  The  sergeanti,  thereupon,  carried  him  into  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace,  possessed  by  a  surgeon  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans's  household.  The  roijor  demanding  his  arms,  Charles  pre- 
sented his  sword,  but  suspecting  that  he  had  other  weapops  about  him, 
the  sergeants,  by  De  Vaudreuirs  order,  searched  his  person,  and  found 
a  pair  of  pocket-pistols,  and  a  penknife,  of  which  they  took  possession. 
Charles  remarked  that  he  had  carried  a  pair  of  pistob  about  with  him 
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ever  since  he  returned  from  Scotland.  The  major  had  provided  himself 
with  thirty-six  ells  of  black  silk  ribbon  with  which  to  tie  the  prince,  and 
on  hearing  him  give  directions  to  that  effect,  Charles  offered  his  parole 
that  be  would  hurt  neither  himself  nor  any  other  person,  and  added* 
that  he  thought  so  many  persons  were  quite  sufficient  to  guard  one  un- 
armed man  without  resorting  to  such  a  step.  The  major  then  went  to 
the  Duke  de  Biron  to  report,  and  on  returning  repeated  his  orders  to 
bind  the  prince.  Charles  was  accordingly  tied  in  five  different  places. 
His  arms  were  pinioned  close  to  his  body,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back.  The  ribbon  was  then  drawn  round  his  waist,  and  round  his  arms 
and  l^s,  so  as  to  prevent  him  even  from  walking.  In  this  situation  be 
was  put  into  a  hired  coach,  attended  by  the  major  and  two  captains  of 
the  blue  guards,  and  was  driven,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  into  which  he  was  received  by  M.  de  Chatelet,  the  governor. 
He  was  then,  in  terms  of  orders  which  the  governor  had  received,  thrust 
into  an  upper  apartment  in  the  Tower,  fifty-four  steps  high,  and  about 
seven  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long.  The  only  person  who  was  allowed 
to  relieve  the  solitariness  of  his  confinement  was  Neil  Mac  Eachan,  who 
had  attended  him  in  his  perilous  journey  from  Uist  to  Skye.  Charles 
bad  borne  the  indignity  offered  him  witn  great  composure,  the  disgrace 
attending  which,  he  told  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  could  only  affect  his  master ; 
but,  after  Charles  found  himself  shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  the  castle, 
his  feelings  were  overcome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  clasped  hb  hands  to- 
gether and  to  have  bu»t  into  tears.  "  Ah  I  my  faithful  mountaineers,"  he 
pathetically  exclaimed,  ''from  jfou  I  never  would  have  received  such  treat- 
ment Would  to  God  I  were  still  among  you  !"  Meanwhile  the  three 
gentlemen  who  had  attended  Charles  to  the  opera  were  also  seized,  and 
five  others,  who  were  by  chance  at  his  house,  and  all  his  servants  were 
sent  to  the  Bastile.  His  hotel  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  lieutenant 
of  police,  who  remained  in  it  from  six  o'clock  at  night  till  three  next 
morning,  during  which  he  put  the  broad  seal  on  his  effects.*  Next  day 
all  the  prince's  French  servants  were  released. 

The  arrest  of  the  prince  created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Pftris, 
and  next  morning  all  the  public  places  of  the  city  were  covered  with 
pasquinades,  which  had  been  put  up  during  the  night,  reflecting,  in  very 
severe  terms,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  king,  and  his  ministers,  lor  their 
treatment  of  the  prince.  One  of  these  was  in  the  form  of  an  order  fitun 
King  George,  directed  to  Louis  of  Bourbon,  as  hu  viceroy,  command- 
ing and  requiring  him  to  seize,  and,  if  necessary,  to  tie  the  person  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  to  conduct  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Prance ;  and  that,  if  Louis  should  continue  to  please  his  master  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  he  should  be  continued,  by  the  king  of  England,  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  his  kingdom  of  France.     These  placards  were  exceed- 

*  Genuine  Aooounl,  p.  OS.     Anonymoui  letter  to  Dr  Melghan,  In  the  Appen- 
dix. 


iDgl}  annoyiug  to  the  French  courts  and  were  torn  down  by  the  police 
with  as  great  expedition  as  possible.* 

Charles  was  kept  in  close  confinement  till  the  fourteenth,  on  which 
day,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  king  on  that  and  the  previous  day,  he  was  allowed  to  walk  a 
few  hours  in  the  gardens.  Having  tendered  his  parole  to  leave  the 
French  territories  without  guards,  Charles  was  released  at  seven  o'clock, 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and  departed  for 
Fontainebleau,  in  a  coach,  under  the  charge  of  a  commandant  of  mus- 
keteers ;  and  Messrs  Stafford  and  Sheridan,  two  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, who  had  been  set  at  liberty,  followed  him  in  two  post-chaises. 
The  remainder  of  Charles's  domes'tics  were  released  a  few  days  after- 
wards. On  reaching  Fontainebleau,  Charles  despatched  a  facetious  note 
to  a  M.  de  Boile  at  Paris,  requesting  him  to  inform  his  friends  that  he 
carried  himself  well, — that  his  head  had  never  been  off  his  shoulders,  and 
that  it  was  still  upon  them.f  From  Fontainebleau  Charles  proceeded, 
by  easy  stages,  to  Avignon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -seventh  of  December,  disguised  in  the  uniform  of  a  French  offi- 
cer of  musketeers.  He  had  received  a  letter  firom  his  father  on  the  road, 
and  four  days  after  his  arrival  he  despatched  an  answer  acquainting  him 
thereof,  and  that  he  was  '*  in  perfect  good  health,  notwithstanding  tho 
unheard-of  barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment'*  he  had  met  with.| 

•  The  followluf  ig  a  literal  oopy  of  the  placard  alluded  to: — "  George  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu,  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne^  de  France  et  D*Irlande,  mandons  et  oonimandons  & 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  n6tre  vicerol  en  noire  dit  Royaume  de  France,  qu*!!  ait  K  faire  lalair 
et  Her  el  besoin  est  le  nommi  Charles  Edouard  Slnart;  et  le  faire  conduire  hors  de  con- 
fins  de  n^re  dit  Ro}'attme.  Par  quol,  continuant  de  nous  oomplaire,  oomme  il  nous  a 
complu  Jusqu*lci,  il  miritera  n6ire  bienveOlanoe ;  et  d'etre,  par  nous,  maintann,  ea  la 
vicerolauti  de  n^tre  dit  Royaume. 

•*  George  RoL" 

t  See  the  letter  in  the  Appendix. 

I  This  letter,  which  Is  dated  1st  January,  1749,  and  another  of  81st  December,  1748, 
from  Mr  James  Murray,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  Chevalier  de  St 
Geoige,  will  bo  found  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  llie  originals  among  the  Stuart 
papen. 
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Departure  of  Prince  Chariet  from  Avignon  IneogniU^^— VUU  Loudon — Intonrlew  i»1lk 
Dr  King^Propooed  marriago  witli  a  Princeat  of  HoBto-DannstadU-The  Chovaliar 
urgM  CharlM  to  marry— Chariot's  reported  change  of  religion— Embenlement  of 
money  by  Dr  Cameron— Execution  of  the  Doctor— Negotiations  between  Charles  and 
his  Jacobite  IHends  in  England— Result— Negotiations  resumed  and  finally  broken 
off— Death  of  the  Chevalier  de  Sk  George— Marriage  of  Charles— His  death— Char- 
acter—Death  of  Cardinal  York— Enactments  against  the  Scottish  Episcopaliana— 
Disarming  act— Attempts  to  evade  tho  laws  against  the  Highland  garb— The  dress 
restored — Abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions. 


Thb  city  of  ATignon,  in  Proyencey  which  Charles  selected  for  his  place 
of  abode>  did  not  at  this  time  form  a  part  of  the  French  dominionsy  but 
belonged  to  the  pope.  On  the  death  of  George  I.  the  Chevalier  de  Si 
George  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  this  city,  that  he  might  the  better 
be  enabled  to  correspond  with  his  friends  in  England ;  but  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  retire  across  the  Alps,  in  consequence,  it  is  understood,  of 
an  application  from  the  British  goTcmment  to  the  court  of  Rome.  To 
expel  the  Stuarts  from  the  French  territories,  whilst,  by  a  sort  of  geo- 
graphical subtlety,  they  were  allowed  to  reside  almost  in  the  heart  of 
France,  was  certainly  an  absurdity,  and  had  Charles  remained  for  any 
length  of  time  at  Avignon,  it  is  probable,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
bther,  he  would  have  been  soon  forced  to  look  out  for  another  asylum ; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  he  left  Avignon  incognito,  after 
a  residence  of  about  two  months,  and  went  whither  nobody  could  telL 

Attended  only  by  Colonel  Goring,  Charles  left  Avignon  in  a  travel- 
ling chaise,  followed  by  hb  valet  and  two  servants,  out  of  livery,  on 
horseback,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  The  prince  and  Gor- 
ing passed  for  French  officers,  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had 
obtained  leave  to  visit  their  friends ;  and,  to  guard  still  fitrther  against 
being  recognised,  they  ordered  the  postillion  to  stop  for  refreshments 
only  at  the  most  obscure  houses.  Charles  took  the  name  of  the  Count 
D'Espoir.*     What  his  motives  were  for  taking  this  step  have  not  been 


•  "  LeUer  from  H G g,  Esquire,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed  chamber  to 

the  young  ChemUer,  and  the  only  permn  of  his  own  retinue  that  attended  him  from 
Avignon,  in  his  late  Journey  through  Germany  and  elsewhere.  Sec.,  to  a  particular  fdeud. 
London,  nSO.*' 


ascertained ;  but  it  is  probable  that  one  of  his  objects  was  an  inter* 
view  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadty  with  whose  daughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  Louisa^  he  contemplated  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance.* 

At  a  small  village  about  two  leagues  from  Lyons,  Charles  was  re* 
cognised  by  the  Marquis  de  Valere ;  but  having  informed  him  that  he 
was  travelling  incognito,  the  marquis  addressed  him  by  his  assumed 
name.  After  passing  through  Lyons,  Charles  dismissed  his  valet  and 
the  other  servants  with  the  chaise,  and  hired  another  in  which  he  and 
his  companion  proceeded  to  Strasbourg.  From  Strasbourg  it  is  supposed 
that  Charles  went  to  Paris,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  visited  that 
capital  in  the  month  of  May,  from  which  he  addressed  an  anonymous 
letter  to  some  official  personage  in  Germany,  who  appears  to  have  taken 
an  interest  in  hu  adherents,  wishing  to  know  if  the  emperor  or  the  queen 
of  Hungary  would  afford  an  eiuled  prince,  who  had  been  unworthily 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  an  asylum  in  their  states*  The  person  to 
whom  this  letter  was  sent  was  directed  to  address  his  answer  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  care  of  Mr  Waters,  junior,  banker  in  Paris.f  To  con- 
ceal his  movements  from  his  own  friends,  Charles  either  omitted  in  his 
letters  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  written,  or  dated  them  from 
a  place  where  he  was  not  at  the  time.  While  at  Paris,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bulkeley,  which  he  dated  from  Venice,  and 
eight  days  thereafter  he  sent  him  another  letter  referring  him  to  the  form- 
er. In  this  last  letter  he  stated  that  a  report  had  been  spread  that 
he  intended  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Bologna ;  but  he  says  that  this 
**  was  but  a  blind,"  and  that  no  part  of  the  pope*s  dominions  should  ever 
see  his  face.^ 

Of  ChaHes's  wanderings,  during  the  several  years  that  he  continued 
to  roam  on  the  continent,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  appeared;  but 
recent  researches  have  thrown  some  light  on  this  obscure  part  of  his 
history.  Secretary  Edgar,  who  corresponded  frequently  with  ''the 
dear  wild  man,"  as  he  jocularly  styled  Charles,  considered  the  prince's 
incognito  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  that  had  ever 
occurred,  so  great  was  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was,  for  several  years, 
preserved. 

After  his  departure  from  Paris,  the  first  trace  that  can  be  discovered 
of  him  is  in  September  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty,  when  he  visited 

*  CharlM  wrote  n  letter  from  Arlgnon  on  tUh  Febnuuy,  1740i  to  the  Lsadgnr^ 
aakinf  Ills  danghter  in  marriage,  and  on  lanie  day  granted  a  oommiirion  to  a  Mr  Don* 
glas  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  the  LandgraYe,  and  enUr  Into  a  treaty  of  marriage  bf 
tween  him  and  the  Princesi  of  Heeee- Darmstadt  Copies  of  then  documents,  taken 
from  the  original  draughts  among  the  Stuart  pupers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Had  tUs  marriage  taken  place,  it  appean  to  have  been  Chariest  intention  to  have  asked 
an  asylum  tnm  the  king  of  Poland,  as  tliers  Is  a  draught  of  an  intended  lettor  to  tlie 
king  in  ChariesTs  hand- writing  among  the  same  pipeisb  of  which  a  copy  will  be  also  found 
In  the  Appendix. 

f  See  this  lettor,  and  a  noto  to  Watois  Inclosing  it,  In  the  Appendix. 

I  This  singular  production  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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London.^  His  object  in  coming  over  appears  to  have  been  to  establish 
,  a  regular  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  England ;  to  ascertain  the 
probability  of  a  rising  in  his  &YOur;  and  to  fix  with  them  upon  a  pro* 
per  place  for  landing  armsy  &c.  Before  his  departure  he  applied  to 
his  father  for  a  renewal  of  his  powers  as  regent,  which  James  reluc- 
tantly granted.f  if  he  found  matters  in  a  fayourable  train,  he  in- 
tended to  have  issued  a  declaration  in  which  he  was  to  offer  to  refer  the 
funds  to  a  free  parliament,  and  to  encourage  the  army  to  join  him,  he 
was  to  show  the  nullity  of  the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  **  Elector.'*^: 
Charles  arrived  in  London  in  the  month  of  September,  and  went  imme« 
diately  to  the  house  of  Lady  Primrose*  Her  ladyship  sent  a  note  to  Dr 
King,  a  zealous  jacobite,  desiring  to  see  him  immediately.  On  the  doc- 
tor's entering  the  house,  Lady  Primrose  led  him  into  her  dressing-room, 
and  presented  him  to  the  prince.  Dr  King  was  surprised  at  seeing 
him,  and  still  more  astonished  when  informed  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  England  at  such  a  juncture. 
According  to  Dr  King,  whose  statement  is  fully  supported  by  docu- 
ments among  the  Stuart  papers,§  the  impatience  of  the  prince's  friends 
who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  but 
although  it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they  had  represented  it  to  him,  yet 
no  preparation  had  been  made  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Charles  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and,  after  a  stay  la  London 
of  five  days  only,  returned  to  the  continent.|| 

As  Charles  studiously  concealed  from  his  father  all  his  designs  and 
movements,  the  latter  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  contemplated  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  The  Cheva« 
lier  had  suggested,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  a  marriage 
with  one  of  the  duke  of  Modena's  daughters,  from  which  family  his 
mother  had  sprung ;  but  Charles  appears  not  to  have  relished  the  pro- 
posed match.**  He  now  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  marrying,  so  as 

«  Chariot  alludei  to  this  Tldt  in  a  note  dated  lit  July,  1764^  in  hli  oim  hand-wridiig, 
among  the  Stuart  Papen,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Excerpt  of  letter  firom  James  to  Charles,  4th  August,  1750^  in  the  Appendix. 

t  See  a  curious  memorandum  dated  Sd  May,  17fiO,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  rh>m  the 
original  among  the  Stuart  Papers.  From  this  document  it  is  evident  that  Charles 
thought  that  the  French  ministry  were  bribed  by  the  British  government  to  withhold 
amistance  firom  him. 

t  See  the  following  papers  in  the  Appendix,  vis.  LetUr  young  Gltngary  to  0*Bryai, 
-Lord  Lismore,'*  80th  September,  1740;  the  same  to  SecreUry  Edgar,  16th  January. 
1750}  Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Lord  George  Murray, 
SOth  April,  1750-,  Lord  George's  answer,  19th  May,  17fi0;  and  Lettera,  the  Chevalier 
to  the  Prince,  fith  May  and  6th  October,  1760. 

I  King's  PoUdcal  and  Literary  Anecdotes,  p.  197:—*'  He  came,"  says  Dr  King, 
*<one  evening  to  my  lodgings  and  drank  tea  with  me:  my  servant,  after  he  was  gone, 
said  to  me,  *  that  he  thought  my  new  visitor  very  like  Prince  Charies.'  '  Why,'  SHid 
I,  *  have  yott  ever  seen  Prince  Charles?'  '  No,  rir,'  replied  the  fellow,  <  but  this  gentla- 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  exactly  resembles  the  busto  which  are  sold  in  Red-lion-street, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  busts  of  Prince  Charles.'  The  truth  is,  these  busts  were  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris  firom  his  Dmo.'* 

••  Letter  te  Charles^  17th  April,  1747. 
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to  secure  the  sacoession  of  the  family.  James  observed  that  he  could  not 
think  the  prince  so  selfish  as  to  consider  himself  only  in  all  he  did  and 
sofferedy — that  the  happiness  of  his  country  must  undoubtedly  be  his 
motive,  and,  consequently,  that  he  could  never  mean  to  restrict  that 
happiness  to  his  own  life  only,  but  endeavour  to  perpetuate  it  by  a  suc- 
cession of  lawful  kings,  who  would  have  no  other  interest  but  that  of 
their  country, — ^that  his  giving  lawful  heirs  to  the  crown  would  not  only 
be  a  constant  security  to  his  own  person,  but  that  it  would  make  him 
more  considered  and  respected  abroad,  and  would  undoubtedly  give 
new  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause,  as  his  friends  could  never  feel  the  same 
zeal  as  long  as  their  hopes  were  centered  in  him  alone, — that,  had  he 
adopted  the  views  which  had  been  formerly  given  him,  he  would  have 
been  probably  ere  now  the  father  of  a  fomily,  with  a  wife  whom  it  would 
not  have  been  beneath  him  to  have  married  had  he  been  even  in  Eng- 
land,— tliat  it  was,  however,  useless  to  look  backwards;  but  he  (the 
Chevalier)  saw,  with  the  greatest  concern,  that  Charles  had  put  himself 
in  a  situation  and  way  of  living,  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  rendered  his 
marrying  anybody  absolutely  impracticable.  After  informing  Charles 
that  he  could  have  no  other  view  in  advising  him  as  he  did  but  his  real 
good  and  advantage,  James  told  him,  that  he  could  almost  say  that 
he  would  rather  see  him  married  to  a  private  gentlewoman  than  that  he 
should  not  be  married  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  he  earnestly  recommended 
to  him  to  think  seriously  on  the  matter,  and  as  he  could  not  hope  to 
make  a  marriage  suitable  to  himself,  to  endeavour  to  make  one  that 
might  be  at  least  as  little  unequal  as  possible ;  for  he  could  only  exhort 
him  in  general,  since  he  could  not  think  of  any  particular  person  to 
propose,  who  might  be  suitable  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  marry 
him.* 

Though  he  could  not  but  feel  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  journey 
to  England,  Charles  did  not  despond,  and  he  now  resolved  to  sound  the 
dispositions  of  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Stockholm.  As  Lord  Marischal 
had  resided  about  three  years  In  Beriin,  and  was,  through  the  interest 
of  Field-marshal  Keith,  his  brother,  on  the  best  footing  with  his  Prus- 
sian mi\jesty,f  it  occurred  to  Charles,  that,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
services  of  that  nobleman,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  ''  an  honest  man," 
Frederick  might  be  induced  to  espouse  his  cause.  Accordingly  he  de- 
spatched Colonel  Goring  to  Berlin,  in  June  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  with  a  letter  to  Lord  MarischaL  After  consulting  with  his  lord- 
ship, Goring  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Sweden.^     Of  this  mission 

*  See  Oils  very  interesting  letter,  In  the  Appendix,  taken  from  the  origfnal  in  the  pos- 
tesrion  of  his  m^estjr.  It  is  dated  90th  Deoember,  1750.  See  also  another  letter,  from 
the  Chevalier  to  Charles,  of  liRh  April,  1761,  In  answer  to  one  from  Charles,  of  S4th 
February. 

f  Letter,  Lord  Marischal  to  Secretary  Edgar,  0th  March,  1748^  in  the  Appendix. 

t  See  the  letter  to  Eari  Marischal  and  the  instructions  to  Goring,  both  dated  tlst  Jane, 
1761,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from  the  original  draughts^  in  Chariei's  liaud-irriting 
among  the  Stuart  Papen. 
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nothing  fiicther  10  known.  An  interview  which  took  place  beiweeu 
Lord  Marischal  and  Goring,  and  another  probably  with  the  prince  him- 
self, at  Paris,  in  September  following,  are  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.* 
About  this  time  Charles  received  notice  that  one  Grosert,  collector  of 
the  customs  at  Alloa,  had  left  Scotland  with  an  intention  to  assassinate 
hiuL  This  information  was  brought  to  France  by  Robertson  of  Blair- 
fetty,  who  had  been  in  Scotland.  Grosert  is  said  to  have  been  married 
to  a  German  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  milliner  of  George  the  FirsLf 
No  trace  can  be  discovered  of  Charles's  wanderings,  after  his  return 
from  London,  till  the  fifth  of  April,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
when  he  was  seen  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mackintosh,  at  Camp- 
vere,  in  the  island  of  Middleburg,  where  he  remained  four  days.;):  He  is 
said  to  have  revisited  London  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and 
to  have  formally  renounced  the  Catholic  religion,  in  a  chapel  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  under  his  own  name  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart;  but  this 
statement  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority.  Dr  King,  who  corre- 
sponded with  Charles  for  several  years,  makes  no  allusion  to  this  visit, 
nor  is  there  the  least  trace  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  Stuart  archives. 
The  story  of  a  third  visit,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  George  IIL, 
at  which  Charles  is  said  to  have  attended,  rests  on  no  better  foundation. 
As  to  his  reported  change  of  religion,  a  rumour  was  generally  preva- 
lent, in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  a  year  before  the  date  of  his 
alleged  recantation  at  London,  that  Charles  had  become  a  Protestant ; 
but  its  accuracy  was  doubted  of  by  some  of  his  friends.§  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Charles  was  not  disposed  to  imitate  the  self-denial  of  his 
father  and  grand&ther,  who  preferred  their  fiiith  to  a  crown.  || 

*  See  the  diflbreiit  papen  In  relation  to  thfe  affair  In  the  Appendix. 

t  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Jamee  Harrington,  dated  6U1  Auguet,  1751,  In  tba 
ApiHindix. 

I  Letter,  Mr  Donald  Maddntoeh  to  SecreUry  Edgar,  dated  Avm  Clvlta  Vecchia, 
6th  February,  yj&k^Stuart  Ptq)er», 

I  See  the  extract  in  the  Appendix  of  the  letter  Arom  Seeretary  Edgar  to  Mr  WiUiam 
Hay,  96ih  September,  IIS^  and  that  from  Mr  Uay'i  letter  to  Edgar^  Got.  1758: 
Charles  eeeme  to  have  been  deiiroaa  after  thii  to  have  none  but  Protcetanti  about  him. 
He  sent  an  order  to  Avignon,  in  November,  1768,  to  dismiss  all  his  ••  Papist  servants." 
He  kept  at  this  time  a  French  mistress^  and  having  quarrelled  with  her,  he  discarded  her 
because  she  vras  **  a  Papist  too."  See  his  letter  to  Goring,  of  Uth  NoTomber,  17fiS»  in 
the  Appendix,  taken  ft-om  the  original  draught,  in  Charles's  own  hand,  among  the  Stuart 
Papers.  The  following  note  also^  in  the  prince's  hand,  appears  on  the  back  of  a  letter  of 
Waters  the  banker,  of  96th  June,  1754:-***  My  being  a  PrutesUnt  1  can  proTs  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Papist,  and  my  terrible  situation  not  to  be  incapable  to  attempt  any 
plan  either  against  my  honour  or  interest,  seeing  them  that  are  so  iar  from  my  country." 
At  this  time  (June,  1764)  Charles  was  living  in  Paris  ineoffniUK 

I  See  his  answer  to  the  deputation  that  waited  on  him  In  the  year  1765  :— 

**  As  to  his  religion,"  says  Dr  King,  **  he  is  certainly  free  frtfm  all  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  would  readily  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country.  IVith  the  Catholics 
he  is  a  CatboUc,  with  the  ProtestanU  he  is  a  Protestant;  and,  to  convinco  the  Utter  of 
his  sincerity,  he  often  carried  an  English  Common  Prayer-book  in  his  pocket;  and  sent 
to  Gordon,  (whom  I  have  mentioned  before,)  a  non-juring  dairyman,  to  christen  the 
tint  child  he  had  by  Mrs  W.'** 

•  Miss  Wiilkinshaw. 
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III  cooseqaence  of  the  state  of  comparative  security  which  the  British 
governmeot  enjoyed  after  the  peace  of  Aix-lapChapelle»  it  became  less 
vigilant  than  before  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  exiled  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  Some  of  them  accordingly  ventured,  from  time  to 
time,  to  revisit  their  native  country  and  friends.  Amongst  others,  Dr 
Cameron  came  over  in  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  but  his  visit 
was  attended  with.a  circumstance  highly  injurious  to  his  character,  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  unimpeachable*  The  Doctor  had  been  privy 
to  the  concealment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  in  charge  of  Macpherson  of  Cluny  when  he  left  Scotland,  and  the 
object  of  Cameron's  journey  appears  to  have  been  to  secure  and  ap- 
propriate for  his  own  use  a  part  of  this  money.  He  accordingly  visited 
Cluny  in  his  retreat,  who,  finding  it  impoinible  to  resist  his  demand, 
allowed  him  to  carry  ofi*  six  thousand  louis-d'ors,  for  which  he,  however, 
took  his  receipt*  He  made  a  second  journey  to  Britain  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  probably  with  the  same  object,  but,  fell  a  victim 
to  his  rapacity.  Having  been  apprehended,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
confined  to  the  Tower,  and  his  identity  being  proved  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  by  several  witnesses,  he  received  sentence  of  death,  and 
was  executed  at  Tyburn.  He  conducted  himself  with  manly  fortitude 
and  decorum,  and  his  fate  was  generally  pitied.  Some  of  Uie  best 
wishers  to  the  government  thought  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman as  a  most  unnecessary  and  wanton  act  at  such  a  juncture,  and  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  period  of  his  attainder.! 

Down  to  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  Charles  kept  up  a  regular 
communication  with  his  friends  in  England,  several  of  whom  visited  him 
personally,  and  though  they  saw  many  reprehensible  things  in  his  con- 
duct, yet  they  were  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  his  situation.  There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  which  they 
could  not  overlook.  When  in  Scotland,  Charles  had  a  mistress  named 
Clementina  Walkinshaw.  Some  years  afler  he  was  sent  out  of  France, 
he  sent  for  this  woman ;  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  she  obtained  over 

*  See  the  letter  of  yoang  Glcngary  to  Secretary  Edgar,  of  letli  January,  ITfiO,  and  that 
of  liochgary  to  the  prince,  of  S2d  June,  1760^  AJao  the  letter  of  Ludovfek  Cameron, 
the  Doctor*!  undo,  to  the  princoi  of  Slit  Novemher,  1768,  in  the  Appendix,  copied  from 
the  originalf  In  the  poeeeiifon  of  hie  mijeety. 

f  The  French  goTemraent  eettled  a  pension  of  1200  Uvree  per  annam  upon  h\§  widow, 
and  granted  an  annual  aHowaaco  of  400  llvree  to  each  of  hie  two  pone  wlio  w«re  in  iti 
•enrlce,  in  addition  to  their  pay.  Mri  Cameron  communicated  tUa  Information  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Edgar,  of  SSih  January,  1764,  and  informed  -him,  at  the  same  time; 
that  young  Glengary  had  oHered  his  senrlees  to  the  BrIUsh  government  In  1748  or  1749* 
An  extract  of  the  letter,  relating  to  thla  exlraordinaiy  ehsrge^  will  be  fbund  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. .     ,  . 

The  Cheralier  do  St  George  writing  to  Lord  George  Morray,  on  9th  February,  1763, 
In  answer  to  a  letter  from  him,  of  20th  May,  thus  alludes  to  Dr  Cameron's  fate:—"  I 
am  stranger  to  the  motives  which  carried  poor  Archibald  Cameron  into  Scotland ;  but 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  his  hard  fate  gives  me  the  more  ooBoem,  that  1  own  I  eotald 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  English  government  would  have  carried  their  rigour 
so  flir.** 
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him»  that  she  became  acquainted  with  all  his  plans,  and  was  trusted  with 
his  most  secret  correspondence.  As  Miss  Walkinshaw  had  a  sister  who 
acted  as  housekeeper  at  Leicester  house,  ail  the  persons  of  distinction  in 
England,  attached  to  Charles,  grew  alarmed,  being  apprehensive  that 
this  paramour  had  been  placed  in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers. 
They,  therefore,  despatched  a  gentleman,  named  M'Namara,  to  Paris, 
where  Charles  then  was,  with  instructions  to  insist  upon  Miss  Walkin- 
shaw's  removal  for  a  certain  time  from  his  presence.  Mr  M'Namara, 
who  was  a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  urged  the  most  powerful 
reasons,  and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  comply, 
but  to  no  purpose.  M'Namara  then  informed  him  that  an  immediate 
interruption  of  all  correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in 
England,  and  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily  increas- 
ing, would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  his  refusal ;  but  Charles  was 
inflexible.  M*Namara  staid  some  days  in  Paris  beyond  tlie  time  pre- 
scribed, in  hopes  of  ultimately  prevailing;  but  all  his  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances were  ineffectual.  At  parting,  M'Naniara  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  with  great  indignation,  <'  What  has  your  family  done,  Sir, 
thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it, 
through  so  many  ages  ?"  During  his  conferences  with  M'Namara,  the 
prince  declared  that  he  had  no  violent  passion,  or  indeed  any  particular 
regard  for  Miss  Walkinshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her  removed  from 
him  without  any  concern ;  but  that  he  would  not  receive  directions  for 
the  regulation  of  his  private  conduct  from  any  man  alive.  When  M'Na- 
mara  returned  to  London  and  reported  Charles's  answer  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  sent  him  to  Paris,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  and  all  of  them  men  of  fortune  and  distinction,  they  were 
amazed  and  confounded,  and  they  resolved  at  once  to  break  with  him.* 

Lord  Marischal  was  then  residing  at  Paris  as  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  was  apprized  by  M'Na- 
mara  of  every  thing  that  passed  between  him  and  the  prince.  Had 
M*Namara*s  mission  been  successful,  his  lordship,  whose  services  Charies 
was  anxious  to  obtain,  meant,  on  the  expiration  of  his  embassy,  to  have 
entered  Charles's  household ;  but  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
prince,  who  even  had  the  ingratitude  to  threaten  to  publish  the  names 
of  his  English  friends,  he  declined  to  take  any  farther  interest  in  his  af- 
fairs, and  embracing  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  reconciled 
himself  to  the  British  govemment.f 

Charles's  friends,  however,  did  not  altogether  abandon  him;  and 
when,  in  the  following  year,  a  war  with  France  seemed  inevitable,  they 
resolved  to  make  another  generous  effort  to  reclaim  him.  For  thb  pur- 
pose, they  sent  two  gentlemen  to  hold  a  conference  with  him.   At  meel- 

*  Kin|*i  PoUticd  and  Literary  Anaodotes,  p.  204»  «<  teq. 

t  Sararal  Lattan  batwaan  Charias  and  Lord  Maritehal  wlUba  found  in  tha  AppandSi; 
Tba  moit  intaratUng  are  one  from  hli  lordship,  without  tignature,  Iftth  April,  1764. 
auolhar  alto,  without  aignatura,  18lh  May,  1761*  and  Charlm't  aiwwer  of  iha  laltar  data. 
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ing,  they  assured  him,  lo  the  first  place,  that  his  friends  had  his  interest, 
honour,  and  wellbeing,  fully  as  much  at  heart  as  his  own,  and  that  they 
would  go  every  reasonable  length  to  make  his  life  comfortable,  till  a 
better  order  of  things  should  occur ;  but  they  hoped,  at  same  time,  that 
he  would  listen  to  their  counsel,  both  in  relation  to  his  own  life  and 
safety,  and  theirs.  They  next  stated  that  they  were  enjoined  to  assure 
him  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  eyed,^ 
that  his  movements  in  a  &mily  way  had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be, 
infallible  marks  to  trace  him,  to  avoid  which  they  most  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  remove  directly  from  his  present  residence  and  in  so  private 
a  manner,  that  only  a  few  feithful  fnends  could  know  it,  as  that  was  the 
only  way  to  escape  the  notice  of  many  who  were  employed  expressly  to 
observe  his  motions  and  conduct, — that  if  he  granted  this  request,  they 
would  consider  his  so  doing  as  a  happy  omen  to  their  future  hopes ;  but 
i(  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  to  oppose  his  own  single  opinion  against 
the  deliberate  observations  and  reflections  of  his  best  friends,  that  it 
would  occasion  many  very  melancholy  reflections,  and  would  but .  too 
much  confirm  the  impudent  and  villanous  aspersions  of  Mr  D  , 
which  had  already  gained  such  ground  with  many  persons,  that  nothing 
but  his  own  future  conduct  could  possibly  remove  them,  for  without 
convincing  proofs  of  that  kind,  all  that  he  himself,  or  his  best  friends 
could  say  in  his  favour,  would  be  of  very  small  weight, — that  in  the 
event  of  his  listening  to  such  a  reasonable  proposal,  his  friends  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  his  comfort  and  satisfaction,  and  that 
they  would  send  over  some  person  to  attend  him,  whose  sufficiency, 
honour,  and  integrity,  might  be  depended  upon, — that  a  gentleman, 
whom  they  named,  had  long  offered  to  attend  him,  and  for  that  purpose 
was  to  have  sold  a  large  landed  estate,  and  brought  the  price  with  him ; 
but  that  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prince  had  for  some  time- 
lived  had  cooled  that  gentleman's  zeal,  and  made  him  hesitate, — that  it 
was  no  wonder  the  zeal  of  his  friends  should  abate,  when  it  was  repre- 
sented to  them  that  the  prince  bad  abandoned  himself  to  an  irregular 
and  debauched  life,  and  to  an  excess  which  brought  his  health  and  even 
his  life  daily  in  danger, — ^that  in  these  excesses  he  was  represented  as 
having  no  guard  either  on  bis  conduct  or  his  expressions,  and  was'  in 
some  degree  void  of  reason, — that  he  was  also  too  precipitate  in  his 
resolutions,  and  was  then  obstinate  and  deaf  to  the  most  solid  advice, — • 
that  he  put  no  value  upon,  and  was  ungrateful  for,  the  very  best  services, 
and  was  unforgiving  and  revengeful  for  the  smallest  offence, — that  he 
acted  and  spoke,  upon  all  occasions,  with  an  obstinacy  that  could  bear 
no  control,  and,  in  all  appearance,  without  any  just  thought  or  reflec- 
tion,— that,  in  a  word,  he  had  in  his  single  person  all  the  vices  and  feults 
that  had  ever  been  in  his  family,  without  one  of  their  virtues,  and  was 
of  course  entirely  unqualified  to  act  the  part  that  had  been  hoped  for 
at  his  hands, — ^that  the  person  who  gave  this  information  appealed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  judgment  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  to  whom  he  told  It, 
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what  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  person,  had  he  power  in  his  hands, 

when  he  oould  so  act  when  he  had  none,  and  whether  the  benevolent 

character  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  man  who  seemed  to  act  the  tyrant 

even  in  private  life, — that  their  informant  begged  they  would  lay  their 

hands  on  their  hearts,  and  consider  coolly  if  the  lasting  happiness  of 

their  families,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  was  not  greatly  to  be 

preferred  to  their  affection  and  attachment  to  any  particular  person  or 

family, — that  if  these  great  blessings  were  obtained,  it  was  no  matter 

to  them  or  to  tho  nation  by  whose  hand  they  came, — t^at,  therefore,  if 

a  change  must  be  in  order  to  obtain  them,  some  better  qualified  behoved 

to  be  found  out,  and  all  thoughts  of  him  laid  for  ever  aside* 

<    The  deputation  then  said  that  their  informant  had  affirmed  positively 

that  he  had  Mr  Goring's  authority  for  every  thing  he  had  said, — that 

the  prince's  firiends  were  certain  that  this  mortifying  heavy  charge  was 

without  much  foundation ;  but  that  they  were  likewise  as  certain  that 

Mr  Goring  having  been  long  an  eye-witness  to  hb  conduct,  and  one  in 

whom  he  had  placed  confidence,  very  fiital  and  deep  impressions  would 

be  made  upon  the  minds  of  many,  which  nothing  but  his  own  prudent, 

steady,  firm  conduct,  and  circumspect  behaviour  for  the  future,  could 

possibly  remove, — ^that  if  not  too  late,  they  were  certain  the  prince  was 

blessed  with  great  natural  parts,  with  a  quickness  and  penetration  above 

most  men,  were  they  properly  balanced, — that  these  qualities  were  very 

valuable  in  any  man,  but  still  more  so  in  youth  if  properly  used ;  but 

that  it  was  against  the  nature  of  things  for  youth  to  have  the  prudence 

and  experience  of  age, — that  it  was  no  sign  of  wisdom  to  act  entirely 

without  counsel ;  but  that  true  wisdom  was  only  to  be  discovered  by  a 

right  choice  of  counsellors,  and  then  acting  steadily  by  their  advice, — 

that  even  persons  of  the  greatest  experience  and  sagacity  often  needed 

advice,  and  that  none  oould  be  reckoned  truly  wise,  even  in  private  af- 

fkirs,  who  did  not  sometimes  consult  with,  and  put  confidence  in  some 

solid  friends.    But  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  done  in  matters  which 

concerned  kingdoms  and  nations,  even  all  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  whole 

world.    They  observed  that  the  times  appeared  critical, — that  although 

war  was  evidently  neither  the  interest  nor  inclination  of  England  and 

France,  yet  sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  ere  long,  it  would  ensue, — that 

trade  was  the  question, — that  the  command  of  the  seas  and  the  command 

of  trade  were  inseparable,  and  that  both  nations  viewed  the  question  in 

that  light, — that  pride,  interest,  and  the  desire  of  power,  combined  to 

prompt  each  nation  to  wish  earnestly  for  the  uppermost,  in  so  much  that 

it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  reflecting  part  of  the  world,  that  the  game 

of  Rome  and  Carthage  would  have  to  be  played,  and  that  the  one  or 

other  must  have  dominion, — that  were,  therefore,  Britain  headed  by  one 

who  had  no  separate  interest  from  the  nation,  the  question  to  which  side 

dominion  would  fidl  might  be  easily  determined,  and  that  most  people 

of  the  best  understanding  in  England  were  of  that  opinion ;  so  that  the 

chief  point  was  to  convince  them  that  there  was  a  valuable  personage 
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on  whom  their  ioterest  and  hi^pineis  depended,  whose  only  interest  and 
true  happinen  was  unalterably  connected  with  theursy  and  who  was  will 
iDg  and  ready  to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  own  happiness  and  satislac* 
tion,  in  order  to  contribute  to  theirs. 

A  severer  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Charles  could  scarcely  have 
been  delivered.  It  is  not  known  what  reception  the  deputation  met 
with»  or  how  this  message  was  received  by  him ;  but,  at  his  desire,  the 
gentlemen  committed  it  to  writing,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  him,* 
Charles  returned  a  written  answer  to  this  message,  worded  in  a  style  which 
showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  upon  him. 
He  informed  his  **  friends'*  that  he  bad  received  a  very  surprising  mes- 
sage, delivered  in  a  still  more  surprising  manner, — that  reason  mighty 
and  he  hoped  should,  always  prevail  with  him ;  but  his  own  heart  de- 
ceived him,  if  threats  or  promises  ever  wouldy-rthat  he  had  almost 
determined  to  wait  events  in  silence  or  patience,  and  believed  that  the 
advances  which  they  knew  he  had  already  made  on  his  part,  were  as 
great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  yet  that  the  influence  of  well 
wishers,  of  whose  sincerity,  he  was  satisfied,  had  made  him  put  pen  to  p*- 
per  in  vindication  of  his  character,  which  he  understood  from  them  some 
unworthy  people  had  had  the  insolence  to  attack,  very  possibly  to  serve 
some  mean  purposes  of  their  own, — that  he  despised  their  malice,  and 
considered  it  below  his  dignity  to  treat  them  in  the  terms  they  deserved, 
— that  he  was  willing  to  bring  truth  to  light, — ^that  he  had  long  desired 
a  churchman  from  his  friends  to  attend  him ;  but  that  his  expectations 
had  been  hitherto  disappointed.f  From  the  tenor  of  this  communica- 
tion, Charles's  friends  perceived  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any 
longer  with  him,  and  they,  therefore,  finally  abandoned  him  to  his  un- 
fortunate fate. 

Though  Charles  at  first  affected  not  to  feel  the  indignity  offered  to 
him  by  the  French  government,  yet  it  b  certain  that  it  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind,  soured  his  disposition,  and  quite  unhinged  his 
deliberative  faculties.  During  his  long  incognito,  he  scarcely  ever  cor- 
responded with  bis  afflicted  father, — a  silence  which  he  said  was  not 
owing  either  to  neglect  or  want  of  duty,  but  because  his  situation  was 
such,  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  vent  "  imprecations  against  the  fatality 
of  being  bom  in  such  a  detestable  age.''^  Led  away  by  his  passions, 
he  would  suffer  no  control ;  and  so  infatuated  did  he  become,  that  in 
resisting  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  he  thought  he  was  pursning  a 
course  honourable  to  himself,  and  dutiful  towards.  '*  the. honest. many^-r* 
his  father  ;§  but  James  was  not  to  be  misled  by  such  fidse  notions,  and 

*  A  eopy  of  4hif  «ztrBordliyu7  paper  taken  from  tha  origioal  among  the  Stuart  Papen, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.    It  bean  the  dale  of  16th  Augmt,  ITWi 

t  Thii  letter  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix.  The  copy  flrom  which  it  was  taken  wm 
foMed  within  the  original  <•  Memoir,"  prMenled  lo  Charlea  by  the  deputation. 

t  Letter  to  Kdgar,  S4th  Mareh,  1754. 

5  Letler,~Charles  to  Edgar,  18th  March.  1755,  Appendix. 
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hinted,  that  though  he  was  happy  to  find  Charles  in  such  sentiments, 
yet  that  it  was  possible  that  what  he  might  thinlc  for  the  best,  might  be 
otherwise.  '*  Do  you/'  he  asks  the  prince,  ''  rightly  understand  the 
extensive  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  from  which  you  say  you  will  never 
go  astray  ?  If  you  can,  (he  continues,)  keep  up  to  that  rule,  you  will 
then  be  really  an  honest  man,  which  is  the  new  name  you  give  me,  and 
with  which  I  am  much  pleased,  since  it  is  a  title  I  value  more  than  all 
those  which  vanity  can  desire,  or  flattery  invent.  It  is  a  title  we  are  ' 
all  obliged  to  pretend  to,  and  which  we  may  all,  without  vauity,  think 
we  deserve,  and  unless  we  deserve  it,  we,  in  reality,  can  neither  be 
happy  in  the  next  world,  nor  even  in  this,  because  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  b  only  the  share  of  honest  men.  The  best  wish  I  can 
therefore  make  you,  is  that  you  may  yourself  long  deserve  and  enjoy 
that  title :  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  drawing  down  God's 
blessing  upon  you."  * 

After  the  estrangement  of  his  friends,  diaries  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
a  restoration,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Avignon  till  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  December,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  when  he  returned  to 
Italy.     The  Chevalier  had,  for  several  years,  been  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  and,  for  two  years  before  his  death,  had  been  confined  to  his 
bed-chamber.     Hb  remains  were  carried  to  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  he  had  resided,  and  were  decorated  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
The  body  was  attired  in  royal  robes,  a  crown  piit  upon  his  head,  a  scep- 
tre in  his  hand,  and  upon  his  breast  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  iu 
gold  and  jewels;     Above  the  bed  of  state  on  which  the  body  lay,  was  a 
throne  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  on  the  top  of  which  were  the  figures 
of  four  angels  holding  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  at  each  corner  the 
figure  of  death.     Over  the  bed  was  this  inscription : — **  Jacobus  Mag- 
nae  Britannisa  Rex,>  Anno  mdcclxvi,'*  with  medallions  in  front,  repre- 
senting the  different  orders  of  chivalry  in  Great  Britain ;  the  crowns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  which  were  attached  the  royal  insig- 
nia, viz.  the  purple  robe  lined  with  ermine, — the  velvet  tunic  ornamented 
with  gold, — ^the  globe,  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  crosses  of  St  Geoi^e, 
St  Andrew,  &c.     Four  large  pieces  of  drapery  of  purple  silk  were  sus- 
pended from  the  canopy ;  and  on  the  drapery,  at  the  distance  of  every 
six  inches,  was  a  row  of  gold  lace  lined  with  white  fringe.     The  drapery 
was  parted  and  hung  to  the  capitals  of  four  columns  on  each  side  of  tlie 
church,  and  these  columns  were  covered  with  black  cloth  enriched  with 
ornaments  of  gold.     In  the  church  was  a  number  of  chandeliers  with 
skeletons  holding  wax  tapers.     The  body  lay  in  state  three  days;  during 
which,  none  but  the  Italian  princes  and  British  subjects  were  admitted 
into  the  church.  The  corpse  was  then  removed  in  procession  to  St  Peter's 
church  to  be  interred.     The  children  of  the  charity  schools  led  tlie  pro- 
cession, and  were  followed  by  certain  companies  sent  by  the  chief 


•  LtiUcr  10  Clwiley,  114b  April,  1755,  Appiuidis. 
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ohurcbesy  Bmoantiiig  to  six  hundred  meii>  divided  into  twetwB  sectioiMi 
all  attired  in  antique  and  different  dresses  with  tapers,  and  about  one 
thousand  friars  of  diffeient  orders  with  torches ;  the  singing  boys  of  St 
Peter's  dressed  in  purple  silk  gowns,  and  about  fifty  canons  all  singing 
hymns.  Round  the  bed  of  state  on  which  the  body  was  carried,  were 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  English  college,  with  four  cardinals 
upon  mules,  covered  with  purple-ydvet  trappings.  The  Chevalier's 
servants,  in  twelve  coaches,  lined  with  black  velvet,  formed  the  rear  of 
the  procession. 

By  his  will,  the  Chevalier  left  his  real  estate,  which  yielded  about 
forty  thousand  crowns  per  annum,  exclusive  of  pensions,  to  Pkince 
Charles.  He  also  left  him  a  box  of  jewels  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  formerly  pledged  to  the  Spbieski  fiunily,  if  not  redeemed.*  The 
jewels  belonging  to  his  own  fiunily  he  directed  to  be  divided  between 
Charles  and  Henry. 

From  the  state  of  comparative  seclusion  in  which  the  Chevalier  passed 
the  most  part  of  his  life,  his  personal  history  is  less  known  than  either 
that  of  his  father,  or  his  son,  Charles  Edward.  His  character,  to  judge 
from  his  correspondence,  and  the  many  acts  of  individual  kindness  he 
showed  towards  his  exiled  adherents,  was  benevolent  and  estimable.  He 
seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  th^  principles  of  the  English 
constitution  than  any  of  his  race,  and  would,  had  he  been  called  to  empire, 
have  probably  eschewed  the  dangerous  rock  of  the  prerogative,  on  which 
bis  grandfather  and  father  split.  His  boast  was  not  merely  that  he  was 
an  Englishman,  but  that,  to  use  an  Italian  phrase,  there  was  not  ^  a 
greater  Englishman  than  himself."  f 

After  his  fiither's  death.  Prince  Charles  retired  to  Albanoy  where  he 
lived  in  great  seclusion  till  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
when  the  court  of  Versailles,  desirous  for  its  own  selfish  purposes  to  pre- 
vent the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Stuart  from  becoming  extinct,  nego- 
tiated a  marriage  between  him  and  the  young  princess  Louisa  Maxtmi- 
liana  Carolina  of  Stolberg-Guederan,  and  the  three  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  all  concurring  in  the  match,  a  suitable  allowance  was 
settled  by  them  for  the  support  of  the  prince  and  his  wife.  Charles, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  recognise 
the  titles  which  his  father  had  assumed,  had  taken  that  of  the  Count  of 
Albany,  took  up  his  residence,  upon  his  marriage,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
marriage  was  unfortunate.  Charles  had  lived  too  long  single  to  ei\joy 
connubial  happiness;  and  his  temper,  soured  by  misfortune,  unfitted 
him  for  the  discharge  of  the  domestic  virtues.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  separation  speedily  ensued,  and  whilst  Charles  remained  near 
Florence,  the  princess  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  remained  till  the 

*  See  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Mamy  to  the  Chenlier,  dated  4th  September,  174B» 
relative  to  theee  Jeweb,  In  the  Appendix. 
i  Letter  to  Charlei  ofSd  Febmary,  1747* 
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death  of  her  husband,  when  she  went  toParis*  and  was  maintained  by 
the  ooart  of  France  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank. 

Charles  was  seriously  indisposed  in  seyenteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
fburi  but  recovered.*  In  January,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty^eigbt, 
he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  followed  by  palsy,  under  which  he  fell, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  on  the  thirty^first  of  that  month,  aged 
sixty-seven  years  and  one  month.f  The  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin 
of  cypress  wood  along  with  the  sceptre,  crown  and  sword,  and  all  the 
other  insignia  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  This  coffin  was  inclosed  in 
another  of  lead,  bearing  suitable  Inscriptions  and  devices.  In  this  state 
the  remains  were  carried  from  Rome  to  Frescati  for  interment,  and  were 
placed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Frescati,  of  which  see  Cardinal  York 
was  bbhop. 

*  Cardliisl  Toifc,  on  the  sappoiltlaii  that  ChsriM  was  on  hb  desth-bed,  pntonted  the 
following  paper  to  the  pope,  the  tordga  minUteit  at  Rome,  cardinale,  and  otbent'^ 
**  Copfa  ilmplez  Inrtnimenti  apertionis  foUi  Dedaratlonlf  Rogat  per  acta  Gataldi, 
Curia  CaplioUna  notarii,  die  trigesima,  prima  Januarii,  1788. 

**  We,  Henry,  Bfary  Beiioit  Clemen^  cardinal,  duke  of  Tortc,  younger  eon  of  James 
III.  king  of  England:  whereas,  by  advice  received  from  Florence,  of  date  the  29d 
January  current,  we  are  on  the  point  of  losing  the  most  serene  Charles  Edward,  our 
very  dear  brother-german,  lawful  suooeisor  of  James  111.  to  the  kingdoms  of  En^and, 
Francs^  Sootland  and  Ireland,  ke.  We  dedan  and  protest,  in  the  most  legal  form,  with 
all  the  sdemniUes  posslUs^  and  in  every  other  way  that  may  be  of  utility  and  advantage, 
as  in  duty  bound  to  our  royal  person  and  to  our  country,  to  redaim  to  ourulves  the  right 
of  sucoestion  belonging  to  us  to  ihe  kingdoms  of  England,  Sr.  in  case  our  most  serene 
brother,  (which,  Ood  forbid,)  should  be  no  more^  against  which  cannot  be  oppoeed,  either 
before  God  or  before  men,  the  sacrad  episoopal  character  with  which  we  are  clothed. 

**  And  whereas,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  circumstances  of  our  royal  fiunily,  we 
wish  to  obviate  every  difficulty  that  might  give  us  trouble,  we  mean  still  to  retain  the 
title,  (which  in  that  event  no  longer  belongs  to  us,)  of  duke  of  Toric,  with  all  the  rights 
thereto  annexed,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  in  use  to  de^  and  that  as  a  title  of  moflyadoL 
For  this  purpose  we  renew  every  neossiary  protsstation  and  dedaration  In  the  manner 
foresaid,  and  with  all  possible  solemnities.  That  in  retaining,  (as  we  do  of  our  own  will, 
and  by  way  of  iucogmUo,)  the  title  of  cardinal,  duke  of  York,  in  similar  deeds  dther 
pubUo  or  private  which  we  have  passed,  or  shall  pan,  after  having  obtained  the  forssald 
right  of  suooeesion,  we  do  not  pr^udics^  much  less  ever  renounce  our  right,  and  that 
which  we  have,  and  mean  to  have  and  retain  always  to  the  foresaid  kingdoms,— more  eqte- 
dally  which  bdong  to  us,  as  the  true,  last,  and  lawAi]  hdr  of  our  royal  fiunily,  notwUli. 
standing  the  foresaid  title  which  vre  are  pleased  to  retain  as  a  dmple  inco^niio.  Lastly, 
We  expresdy  declare  by  the  pieeent  protest,  our  wHl  Is,  that,  as  soon  as  Providence  shall 
have  disposed  of  our  person,  the  rights  of  suoossrion  to  the  erown  of  England,  See.  should 
remain  in  thdr  full  force  and  strength  with  the  Prince,  to  whom  the  right  shaU  belong 
by  proiimlty  of  blood. 

**  Such  bdng  our  wOl,  In. 

•*  From  the  palace  of  our  reddcnce,  Jan.  €7, 1784. 

•'  HEN RT,  CAamvA V  Ike  i 

t  Charles's  widow,  who  was  82  yean  younger,  outlived  him  nearly  86  yean^  h*ving         | 
died  on  20th  January,  1821    At  the  time  of  the  French  Revdutlon  she  was  obliged         j 
to  return  to  Italy  in  company  with  Alfleri,  to  whom  she  was  warmly  aitached,  and  to 
whose  memory  she  erected  a  mausoleum,  the  work  of  Canova.    When  Tuscany  fdl  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Buonaparte,  he  ordersd  the  princess^  who  had  incurred  hie  dJiplea 
sun,  to  repair  to  Paris,    bhe  was  afterwarde  allowed  to  return  to  Florenos^  wiier^  it  Is 
said,  she  made  a  left-handed  marriage  with  a  French  historical  painter,  named  Franda 
Xavier  Fabre^  the  friend  of  Alfieri,  whom,  upon  her  death,  she  appointed  her  uni- 
vefMil  ntcutor," BiograpMe  UnivendUt  art  Charles  Edouard  Stuar^  vol  44.  Paais, 
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In  the  morning  of  the  third  of  Februai7»  the  fiineral  obsequies  were 
celebrated  in  the  cathedral.  The  church  was  hung  with  blacii  cloth, 
drawn  up  between  the  pillars  in  the  form  of  festoons  intermixed  with 
gold  and  silver  tissne.  The  seams  of  the  cloth  were  covered  with  gold 
lace.  During  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  a  great  number  of  wax  tapers 
were  kept  burning  in  every  part  of  the  church.  By  order  of  the  car* 
dinal,  teits  from  Ecdesiasticus  xlvii.  17;  Job  xzix.  5;  Tobit  ii.  18; 
Proverbs  v.  27 ;  2  Macab.  vi.  81 ;  with  reference  to  the  situation  and 
fortunes  of  the  deceased  were  written  on  the  festoons  in  large  characters 
over  the  great  door  and  the  four  principal  side  altars.  A  large  cata« 
falque  was  erected  on  a  platform  raised  three  steps  from  the  floor,  in  the 
nave  ot  the  church.  The  coffin  containing  the  body  was  placed  on  the 
catafiilque,  and  was  covered  with  a  magnificent  pall,  on  which  were 
embroidered,  in  several  places,  the  arms  of  England.  On  each  side 
stood  three  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the  household  of  the  deceased,  in 
mourning  cloaks,  each  holding  a  royal  banner.  Round  the  catafalque 
were  a  considerable  number  of  large  wax  tapers  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
guarded  by  the  militia  of  Frescati.  The  scene  altogether  was  of  a 
most  solemn  description. 

The  cardinal,  carried  in  a  sedan  chair,  covered  with  black  doth,  and 
attended  by  a  number  of  his  officers  and  servants  in  deep  mourning, 
was  brought  into  the  church  about  ten  o'dock,  a.  m.  when  he  seated 
himself  on  his  throne  on  the  gospel  or  right  hand  side  of  the  great  altar, 
and  began  to  sing  the  office  for  itke  dead  according  to  the  Roman  ritual. 
In  this  office  he  was  assisted  by  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
numerous,  and  by  some  of  the  best  voices  from  Rome.  The  cardinal  had 
scarcely  finished  the  first  verse,  when  his  voice  faltered,  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks.  For  a  short  time  he  appeared  as  if  unable 
to  proceed ;  but  he  soon  rallied,  and  went  through  the  service.  The 
magistrates  of  Frescati,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  diocese  to  whom  the  bbhop  was  justly  endeared,  attended  on  the 
occasion.  •  f 

The  princess  of  Stolberg-Guederan  had  no  children  to  Charles,  but- 
he  left  a  natural  daughter  by  Miss  Walkinshaw.  He  created  her  duch- 
ess of  Albany,  and  legitimated  her  by  a  deed  which  was  recorded  in  the 
register  of  the  parliament  of  Parb  on  the  sixth  of  September,  seventeen, 
hundred  and  eighty-seven.  With  the  exception  of  two  thousand  ounces 
of  silver  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother,  tlie  cardinal ;  and  a  legacy  of 
one  hundred  ducats  to  the  Chevalier  Stewart,  his  confidential  secretary, 
Charles  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  daughter,  burdened  with 
annuities  to  his  servants  during  their  lives  to  the  amount  of  their  wages. 

Although  faction  of  all  kinds  has  distorted  the  real  lineaments  of 
Charles's  character,  yet  suffident  traces  still  remain  to  give  the  impar- 
tial observer  some  general  idea  of  the  true  portrait  Whilst  his  parti- 
sans have  painted  him  in  the  most  glowing  colours  of  admiration,  as  the 
paragon  of  all  that  is  noble  and  high-minded,  his  enemies  have  repre- 
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•ented  him  as  a  man  devoid  of  any  good  and  generous  feeling, — as  de- 
spoticy  revengeful,  ungrateful,  and  avaricious,— ^having,  in  short,  all  the 
vices  without  one  of  the  redeeming  virtues  of  his  race.  Paradoxical  as 
the  assertion  may  be,  there  is  some  truth  in  both  delineations ;  but  con- 
siderable abatements  must  be  made  firom  the  exaggerated  eulogies  of  the 
one  party,  as  well  as  from  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  other. 
There  were,  in  fact,  as  has  been  well  observed,  two  Charles  Edwards.* 
The  hero  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-five  was  a  generous  and  high- 
minded  youth,  who,  notwithstanding  some  constitutional  defects,  merited 
a  better  destiny ;  but  the  Charles  Edward  of  a  subsequent  period  was 
a  degraded  man,  who,  dispirited  by  mbfortune,  and  soured  by  disap- 
pointment, lost  aU  command  over  himself,  and  became  the  sport  of  the 
passions.  He  retained,  however,  to  the  close  of  his  existence,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  his  early  exploits,  and  he  could  not  hear  any  allusion  to 
Scotland  and  the  Highhinders,  without  betraying  the  greatest  emotion. 

After  Charles's  death,  the  cardinal,  having  no  regard  for  worldly 
honours,  wisely  renounced  all  claim  to  the  titles  which  his  fiither  had 
assumed ;  and  George  III.,  to  mark  his  personal  esteem  for  his  eminence, 
granted  him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  was 
regularly  paid  up  to  the  period  of  the  cardinal's  death,  which  happened 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seven.  He  died  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
The  male  line  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  was  virtually  at  an  end,  by 
the  death  of  Prince  Charles,  now  became  entirely  extinct.  George  IV., 
with  a  feeling  which  did  him  credit,  honoured  the  cardinal  and  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  with  a  monument. 

That  the  continuity  of  the  personal  history  of  Charles  Edward,  firam 
the  period  of  hb  return  to  France  till  his  death,  might  not  be  interrupted, 
the  measures  of  the  legislature  for  preventing  a  recurrence  of  any  fresh 
attempt  to  restore  the  house  of  Stuart,  have  not  hitherto  been  aUuded 
to.    These  fall  now  to  be  noticed. 

From  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  still  more  from  a  principle  of  duty, 
the  Scottish  Episcopalians  were  steady  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and, 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  revolution,  had  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  King  Wil- 
liam attempted  to  gain  over  their  bishops  to  his  interests  i  but,  unlike 
most  of  their  brethren  in  England,  who,  like  them,  had  warmly  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  non-resbtance  and  passive  obedience,  they  absolutely 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  already  sworn  fealty  to  another  sovereign.  The  result  of  this  re- 
fusal was,  that  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  Presbytery  again  made 
the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Presbyterians  now  triumphed  in  theii 
turn,  and  retaliated  their  past  wrongs  upon  their  prostrate  adversaries 
Nor  did  the  government  show  any  indisposition  to  act  a  more  lenient 
part     The  persecutions  to  which  the  adherents  of  the  proscribed  system 
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were  subjected,  instead  of  weakening,  tended,  to  rivet  their  attachment 
still  more  strongly  to  the  exiled  family,  and  when  Prince  Charles  de- 
scended into  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland*  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  episcopal  sect 

As  this  party,  though  not  numerous,  was  not  len  formidable,  from  its 
rank  and  wealth,  as  from  the  ^fppi  du  corps  with  which  it  was  animated, 
the  finit  attention  of  the  legislature  was  directed  towards  this  body,  and 
a  strong  measure  was  resorted  to,  which  nothing  cOnld  justify  but  neces- 
sity. This  was  an  act  by  Which  it  was  ordained  that  any  episcopal 
clergymen  officiating  afier  the  first  day  of  September,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  forty-six,  without  having  previously  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, abjuration,  and  assurance,  or  without  praying  once,  during  the 
performance  of  worship,  for  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  and  for  all 
the  royal  family,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  sufier  six  months  imprison-' 
ment ;  and,  for  the  second,  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations 
for  life ;  and,  In  case  of  retummg  firom  banishment,  be  subjected  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  It  was  also  enacted  that  no  proprietor  of  a  closed 
episcopal  meeting-honse  should  regain  possession  of  it  till  he  gave  secur- 
ity for  one  hundred  pounds,  that  he  would  not  again  permit  it  to  be 
occupied  by  a  non-juring  clergyman,  namely,  by  one  who  had  not  taken 
the  required  oaths.  To  prevent  an  evasion  of  the  act  by  assembhiges  in 
private  houses,  it  was  enacted,  that  every  house  in  which  five  persons 
should  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  divine  service,  should  be  held  a  meeting- 
house within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  In  order  to  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church,  it  was  also  enacted,  that  no  letters 
of  orders  should  be  registered  after  said  first  of  September,  except  such 
as  had  been  given  by  the  church  of  England  or  Ireland.  In  regard  of 
the  laity,  the  act  declared,  that  if  after  the  first  of  September,  seventeen 
hundred  and  forty-six,  any  person  should  resort  to  an  espiscopal  meet- 
ing-house, not  held  according  to  law,  and  not  give  notice  of  such  illegal 
meeting  to  a  magistrate  within  five  days  thereaflter,  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  fine  and  imprisonment.  By  another  enactment  it  was  declared, 
that  no  peer  of  Scotland  should  be  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the 
representative  peers,  or  of  voting  at  such  election ;  and  that  no  person 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  any  shire 
or  burgh,  who  should,  within  the  compass  of  any  future  year,  be  twice 
oresent  at  divine  service  in  an  illegal  episcopal  meeting-house  in  Scot^ 
land.  This  act  was  followed  by  another,  passed  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty -eight,  annulling,  in  efiect,  the  orders  of  the  Scottish  episcopal 
church,  by  declaring  that  no  letters  of  orders,  not  granted  by  a  bishops 
of  the  church  of  England  or  of  Ireland,  should  be  sufficient  to  qualify 
any  Scottish  espiscopalian  minister,  whether  the  same  had  been  regis* 
tered  before  or  since,  the  first  day  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-six ;  and  that  every  such  register,  whether  made  before  or  since, 
should  be  null  and  void. 

These  acts  were  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  but  were  acted 
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upon  in  several  instaDces.  The  devoted  episcopalians  bore  their  pri* 
▼ations  with  becoming  fortitude,  by  yielding  to  a  necessity  which  they 
could  not  control ;  but  they  submitted  only  because  they  were  unable 
to  resist.  The  wisdom  of  these  laws,  abstracting  from  their  injustice 
und  seyerity,  soon. became  apparenti.by  the  decay  of  Jacobitism  which 
ensued  soon  after  their  enactment 

In  viewing  the  state  of  the  Highlands,  with  reference  to  the  pre* 
vious  insurrection,  and  the  spirit  which  still  actuated  the  Jacobite  clans, 
the  leg^lature  perceived  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  a  dissolution  of  those  ties  of 
clanship  which  bound  the  Highlanders  to  their  chiefe,  could,  in  future, 
insure  the  public  tranquillity,  or  prevent  other  attempts  from  being  made, 
from  time  to  time,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart  The  danger,  not- 
withstanding the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  was  still  too  imminent 
to  attempt  effecting  such  a  change  by  the  slow  process  of  the  social 
system ;  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  more  summary 
mode  for  its  accomplishment  The  disarming  act,  passed  in  the  preced- 
ing reign,  had  not  been  attended  with  any  beneficial  effect,  as  the  High- 
landers had  evaded  it ;  but,  as  its  necessity  was  evident,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  revive  it,  with  some  additional  clauses  for  securing  its  enforce- 
ment ;  and,  as  the  first  blow  at  clanship,  it  was  resolved  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  Highland  dress. 

Accordingly,  an  act  (20  Geo.  II.,  c  89.)  was  passed,  **  for  the  more 
effectually  disarming  the  Highlands  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  more 
effectually  securing  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  and  for  restraining  the 
use  of  the  Highland  dress,*'  &c ;  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
person,  residing  within  the  limits  therein  mentioned,  should,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  foil  to 
deliver  up  any  arms  in  his  possession,  after  being  called  upon  to  do  so, 
he  should  pay,  upon  conviction,  fifteen  pounds ;  and,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment, be  committed  to  prison, — ^that  if  payment  was  not  made  within 
one  month,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  sent  to  serve  as  a  soldier  in  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America,  if  able  to  serve,  and  if  unable,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  six  months,  and  then  only  to  be  liberated  on  finding  security 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  the  next  ten  years.  If  the  delinquent  was  a 
woman,  she  was  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  foiling  payment,  to  be 
detained  six  months  in  prison.  Transportation  for  seven  years  was  the 
punishment  for  a  second  offence. 

With  reference  to  the  Highland  garb  it  was  enacted,  that  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  August,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-seven,  any  person, 
whether  man  or  boy,  within  Scotland,  (excepting  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
in  his  majesty's  service,)  who  should,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  wear 
or  put  on  the  clothes  commonly  called  the  Highland  clothes,  namely, 
the  plaid,  philibeg,  trews,  shoulder  belts,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland 
garb,  or  should  use,  for  great  coats,  or  for  upper  coats,  tartans  or  party- 
coloured  plaid,  or  stuff,  should  be  imprisoned,   without  bail,  for  six 
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months ;  andy  od  being  convicted  for  a  second  offence,  should  be  liable 
to  be  transported  to  any  of  hb  miyesty's  plantations  abroad  for  seven 
years.  The  term  for  discontinuing  the  dress  was  extended,  by  a  subse- 
quent act,  to  the  first  of  August,  in  the  following  year.* 

To  the  natural  feelings  of  a  high-minded  and  martial  people  like  the 
Highlanders,  no  greater  insult  could  have  been  offered  than  thb  call 
upon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms ;  but  the  proscription  of  their  dress 
was  even  more  galling.  ''Even  the  loyal  clans,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
**  murmured  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  that  after  having  defended 
the  king,  they  were  forbidden  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  swords 
should  be  forfeited  which  had  been  legally  employed.  It  affords  a  gen- 
erous and  manly  pleasure,  to  conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  firuits 
and  tending  its  herds,  with  fearless  confidence,  though  it  is  open  on  every 
side  to  invasion ;  where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man 
sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside  him,  and  where  all,  on  the  first 
approach  of  hostility,  come  together  at  the  call  to  battle,  as  the  summons 
to  a  festival  show,  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those  whom  age 
or  nature  had  disabled,  to  engage  the  enemy ;  with  that  competition 
for  hazard  and  glory  which  operate  in  men  that  fight  under  the  eye  of 
those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the 
greatest  evil,  or  the  greatest  good.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century :  in  the  state  of  the  Highlanders  every  man  was  a  sol- 
dier, who  partook  of  the  national  confidence,  and  interested  himself  in 
national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan- 
tage will  compensate,  when  their  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  vindictive  conqueror,  whose  severities  have  been  followed  by 
laws,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  muck 
discontent,  because  they  operate  on  the  surface  of  life,  and  make  every 
eye  bear  witness  to  subjection.  If  the  policy  of  the  disarming  act 
appears  somewhat  problematical,  what  must  we  think  of  the  subsequent 
measure  of  1747,  to  compel  the  Highlanders  to  lay  aside  their  national 
dress.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  latter  act  without  considering  it 
rather  as  an  ignorant  wantonness  of  power,  than  the  proceeding  of  a 
wise  and  a  beneficent  legislature.  To  be  compelled  to  wear  a  new  dress 
has  always  been  found  painful."  General  Stewart  remarks,  that  had 
the  whole  Highland  race  been  decimated,  more  violent  grief^  indigna- 
tion, and  shame,  could  not  have  been  excited  among  them,  than  by  being 
deprived  of  this  long  inherited  costumcf 


•  *  Coniid«ring  the  tererlty  of  the  law  against  this  garb»  nothing  bat  the  strong  par- 
tiality of  the  people  eould  have  prevented  iti  going  entirely  into  ditnae.  The  prohibitory 
laws  were  so  long  in  force,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  generation  who  saw  it  enacted 
had  passed  away  before  the  repeal.  The  youth  of  the  latter  period  knew  it  only  as  an 
illegal  garb,  to  be  worn  by  stealth,  nnder  the  fear  of  imprisonment  and  transportation. 
Breeches,  by  force  of  habit,  had  become  so  common,  that  it  is  remaricable  how  the  plaid 
and  phlllbeg  were  resumed  at  tXL**^  Slmoarf§  SktUihm, 

\  The  statement  that  the  kilt,  or  phlUbeg,  Is  of  oomparatiTe  modem  inTontion,  Is 
thus  noticed  by  the  same  author:—'*  The  mode  of  sewing  the  kilt  Into  plaits,  or  fold%  in 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  act,  containing  provisions  so 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Higblanders»  conld  be  carried  into  effect 
without  considerable  difficulty.  They  could  not  offer,  it  is  true^  any 
direct  resistance;  but  they  might  easily  conceal  their  arms,  and  might 
occasionally  evade  the  law  relating  to  the  garb,  if  allowed  to  retain  it  in 
their  possession*  To  provide  against  such  attempts,  the  persons  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  act  was  committed,  devised  an  oath  by  which 
all  persons  called  before  them  were  required  to  swear,  that  they  nei- 
ther had,  nor  should  have,  any  arms  in  their  possession,  and  should 
never  use  tartan,  phud,  or  any  part  of  the  Highland  garb.*  Grievous 
as  it  must  have  been  to  the  feelings  of  a  Highlander  to  be  forced  to  dis- 
pense with  his  favourite  tartan,  his  mind  would  have  sooner  been  re- 
conciled to  the  adoption  of  other  stufis,  had  he  been  allowed  to  retain 
the  ancient  form  of  his  garb.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  evade  the  law, 
proceeded  no  less  from  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  pro- 
scribed garb,  than  from  the  uncouthness  to  them,  at  least,  of  the  dress 
forced  upon  them.  **  Habituated,"  says  General  Stewart,  **  to  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs,  the  Highhmders  could  ill  brook  the  confinement  and 
restraint  of  the  Lowhind  dress,  and  many  were  the  little  devices  which 
they  adopted  to  retain  their  ancient  garb,  without  incurring  the  paial- 
ties  of  the  act— devices  which  were  calculated  rather  to  excite  a  smile 
than  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of  persecution.    Instead  of  the  prohibited 


lh«  tuD%  nuuuMr  as  tlM  plal<^  it  nid  to  have  been  introdiioed  hj  an  EngUthman  of  iho 
namo  of  Parldnioii  early  in  the  last  oentury,  which  lias  given  riae  to  an  opinion  enter- 
tained hy  many,  that  the  kilt  ie  modem,  and  wae  never  known  till  that  period.  Thia 
opinion  is  foiinided  on  a  memorandum  left  by  a  gentleman  whoae  name  if  not  mentioned, 
and  publiehed  in  the  Scote  Maoaumk.  To  s  italement  totally  unsupported,  little  credit 
can  of  course  be  attached ;  and  it  may  surely,  with  as  much  reason,  be  supposed,  that 
breeches  were  never  worn  till  the  present  cut  and  manner  of  wearing  them  came  into 
fashion.  As  the  Highlanden  had  sulBcient  ingei^ity  to  think  of  phdUng  the  plaid,  it  is 
likely  they  would  be  equally  ingenious  in  forming  the  kilts  and  as  it  is  improbable  tiiat 
an  active  llght-lboted  people  would  go  about  on  all  occasion^  whether  in  the  house  or  in 
the  field,  encumbered  with  twelve  yards  of  plaid,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  such 
a  quantity,)  1  am  less  willing  to  coincide  in  the  modem  opinion,  founded  on  such  a  slight 
unauthenticaled  notice,  than  in  the  universal  belief  of  the  people,  that  the  philibeg  has 
been  part  of  the  garb  as  tkr  back  as  tradition  reaches. 

*'  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  ediUons,  (of  the  Sketches,)  several  fHends  have 
repreeented  to  mc^  that  a  more  decided  contradiction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  story  of 
Parkinson  and  his  supposed  invention  of  the  kilt,  which,  they  say,  is  totally  unfounded. 
The  truth  is^  the  thing  is  not  worth  contradicting.  If  the  story  were  truoi  which  it  is 
not,  the  whole  would  amount  to  this,— that,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  Highlandeis 
began  to  wear  four  yards  of  tartan  instead  of  twelve,  as  was  their  practice  in  former 
reigns.  This  is  one  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  some  modem  authon^  to  prove 
that  the  Highland  garb  is  of  recent  introduction.** 

•  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath  :-*-**  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  and  as  I  shall  answer 
to  God  at  the  great  day  of  Judgment,  I  have  not,  nor  shall  have,  in  my  possession  any 
gun,  sword,  pistol,  or  arm  whatsoever,  and  never  use  tartan,  plaid,  or  any  part  of  the 
Highland  gaib;  and  if  i  do  so,  may  I  be  cursed  in  my  undertakings,  family,  and  pro- 
perty,»may  I  never  see  my  wife  and  children,  father,  mother,  or  relation^— may  1  be 
killed  in  battle  as  a  coward,  and  lie  without  CSirislian  burial,  in  a  strange  land,  Ihr  from 
the  graves  of  my  rorefalhers  and  kindred)  may  aU  this  come  acron  me  If  1  break  my 
eulh )" 


tartan  kilt^  some  wore  pieces  of  a  blue,  greeo,  or  red  thin  cloth,  or 
coarse  camblet,  wrapped  round  the  waist*  and  hanging  down  to  the  knees, 
like  the  ftaXdagJ^  The  tight  breeches  were  particularly  obnoxioun. 
Some,  who  were  fearful  of  ofiending,  or  wished  to  render  obedience  to 
the  law,  which  had  not  specified  on  what  part  of  the  body  the  breeches 
were  to  be  worn,  satisfied  themselves  with  haying  in  their  possession 
this  article  of  legal  and  loyal  dress,  which,. either  as  the  signal  of  their 
submission,  or  more  probably  to'  suit  their  own  conrenience  when  on 
journeys,  they  often  suspended  over  their  shoulders  upon  their  sticks ; 
others,  who  were  either  more  wary,  or  less  submissive,  sewed  up  the 
centre  of  the  kilt  with  a  few  stitches  between  the  thighs,  which  gave  it 
something  of  the  form  of  the  trousers  worn  by  Dutch  skippers*  At 
first  these  evasions  of  the  act  were  visited  with  considerable  severity ; 
but  at  length  the  officers  of  the  law  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  in* 
terpretation  put  by  the  Highlanders  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  act. 
This  appears  from  the  trial  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Alpin,  or  Drum- 
mond  Macgregor  from  Breadalbane,  who  was  acquitted,  on  his  proving 
that  the  kilt  had  been  stitched  up  in  the  middWf 

The  law  of  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six,  for  disarming  the  High« 
landers  and  restraining  the  use  of  the  Highland  garb»  was  followed  up 

*  TIm  only  dlfferaooe  between  the  fealdag  and  the  pbilibeg  ii^  that  the  former  is  not 
plaited. 

t  Thie  trial  took  place  In  1767.  After  this  relaxation  of  the  law  leai  attention  was 
paid  to  Its  obeerranoe.  This  obnoxloai  act,  unworthy  of  a  firee  goYemment,  wai  repealed 
in  178B,tn  as  far  as  It  related  to  the  Highland  garb. 

President  Forbes  was  quite  opposed  to  any  enactment  Interfering  with  the  Highland 
garb  Writing  to  the  Lord  Lyon  from  Edinburgh,  on  Sth  July,  1749^  he  observes  :— 
«  With  respect  to  the  bill  for  altering  the  Highland  dress,  whleh,  if  1  undenland  any 
thing.  Is  no  more  than  a  chip  in  porridge,  whleh,  without  disarming,  signifies  not  one 
halfpenny;  and  an  ellhctual  disarming  supposed^  Is  of  no  sort  of  Ineonvenlenoe  to  the 
neighlionring  country  or  to  the  goremment.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  and  a  great  many 
wise  men  where  you  are,  who  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  should  Incline  to  it 
The  garb  Is  certainly  very  loose,  and  Ats  men  inured  to  it  to  go  through  great  ihtigues« 
to  malie  very  quick  marches,  to  bear  out  against  the  Indemeney  of  the  weather,  to  wade 
through  rirers,  and  shelter  In  hutSf  woods,  and  rocks  upon  occasion ;  which  men  dresaed 
In  the  low  country  garb  could  not  possibly  endure.  But  then  it  Is  to  be  considered,  that, 
as  the  Highlands  are  drcumstanoeid  at  present.  It  Is,  at  least  It  seems  to  me  to  be,  an  utter 
impossibiUty,  without  the  adranlage  of  this  drsai^  for  the  InhaMlanU  to  tend  their  cattle^ 
and  to  go  through  the  other  parts  of  their  buslnesi^  without  whksh  they  could  not  subslft^ 
not  to  speak  of  paying  rents  to  their  landlordai  Now,  becauss  too  many  of  the  High- 
landers hare  offended,  to  punish  all  the  rest  who  have  not,  and  who,  i  wlU  Tonture  to 
say,  ars  the  greatest  number.  In  so  ssYore  a  manner,  seoms  to  be  unrsaeonabte ;  espedally 
as,  in  my  poor  apprehension.  It  Is  unnecessary,  on  the  suppooal  the  disarming  pn^ect  be 
properly  secured ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  the  salro  which  you  speak  of,  of  not  snfftring 
the  regulation  to  extend  to  the  well-alliMted  Clans,  Is  not  to  my  taste ;  because^  though 
it  wouM  save  them  from  hardships,  yet  the  making  eo  remarkable  a  distinction  would  be^ 
as  I  take  It,  to  list  all  those  on  whom  the  bill  should  operate  for  the  Pretender,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided  If  posrible.  It  Is  for  these  reasons,  which  my  occupations  make  It 
Impoesible  for  me  to  explain  at  length,  thai  1  wish  this  clause  might  be  dropped,— the 
rather  that  If  any  reasons  of  stats^  which  I  cannot  Judge  of,  because  1  hafo  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  them,  make  It  necessary,  a  bill  to  that  purpose  might  be  contriTod,  with 
much  less  harm  to  innocent  pemms  than  probably  the  Aramers  of  this  project  hawa 
thoughts  of.**— CU/o(fen  Paper*,  p.  880. 
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the  followtng  year  by  one  of  a  more  radical  and  permanent  descrip 
tion.  This  was  the  act  for  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  which, 
though  necessary  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  were  wholly  incompatible 
with  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  By  depriving  the  Highland 
chie6  of  their  judicial  powers,  it  was  thought  that  the  sway  which  for 
centuries  they  had  held  over  their  people,  would  be  gradually  impaired, 
and  that,  by  investing  certain  judges,  who  were  amenable  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  with  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  cause  of  good 
government  would  be  promoted,  and  the  facilities  for  repressing  any 
attempts  to  dbturb  the  public  tranquillity  increased. 

By  this  act,  (20  Geo.  II.  c  43.)  which  was  made  to  extend  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  all  heritable  jurisdictions  of  justiciary,  all  regalities 
and  heritable  bailieries,  and  constabularies,  (excepting  the  office  of  high 
constable,)  and  all  stewartries,  and  sheriffships  of  smaller  districts,  which 
were  only  parts  of  counties,  were  dissolved,  and  the  powers  formerly 
vested  in  them  were  ordained  to  be  exercised  by  such  of  the  king's 
courts  as  these  powers  would  have  belonged  to,  if  the  jurisdictions  had 
never  been  granted.  All  sherifiships  and  stewartries  not  dissolved  by 
the  statute,  namely  those  which  comprehended  whole  counties,  where 
they  had  been  grantedi  either  heritably  or  for  life,  were  resumed  and 
annexed  to  the  crown.  With  the  exception  of  the  hereditary  justiciary- 
ship  of  Scotland,  which  was  transferred  from  the  family  of  Atgyle  to 
the  high  court  of  justiciary,  the  other  jurisdictions  were  ordained  to  be 
vested  in  sheri£b-depute  or  stewards-depute,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  in  every  shire  or  stewartry  not  dissolved  by  the  act.  As  by  the 
twentieth  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  all  heritable  offices  and  juris- 
dictions were  reserved  to  the  grantees  as  rights  of  property ;  compen- 
sation was  ordained  to  be  made  to  the  holders,  the  amount  of  which 
was  afterwards  fixed  by  parliament,  in  terms  of  an  act  of  sederunt  of  the 
court  of  session,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  pounds. 

These  laws,  however,  would,  probably,  have  had  little  effect  upon 
the  national  character  of  the  Highknders,  had  not  other  causes,  apart 
firom  l^islatioui  concurred  in  effecting  an  entire  change  in  their  habits 
and  feelings. 
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•  No.  I. 

Leiterr-Prvw  Charlei  Edwitrd  Siwtri  to  Cokmei  (yStfen, 

Natarei*  p9lM  Jmu,  1745. 

I  RATB  receiTed  youn  of  the  18th  current,  and  in  it  the  news  of  your  battle  * 
it  is  not  esy  to  forsee  if  it  wiU  proTe  good  or  bad  for  our  affkin.  I  fiode  the 
situation  and  countiy  here  so  agreeable,  and  also  the  peopled  here  procuring 
me  all  di?ertions  possible,  that  has  made  me  prolong  this  first  gant  of  mine  here^ 
1  expect  a  distincter  account  of  this  battle,  which  if  you  geat,  you  will  send  it 
to  me  under  co?er  to  Mr  Kelly,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last 

Chaelis  p. 
My  Compl**  to  your  Lady. 


•  No.  11. 

Letter t — The  Same  to  the  Same. 


NAfAEEX,  ff  SMMA  Juiut  174ft. 

I  HATB  receiTed  yours  of  the  18th  current,  and  design  to  go  to-day  to  a  party 
of  pleasure  that  I  bate,  which  is  to  see  a  little  of  the  countiy  hereabouts,  as  La 
Trappe,  near  by  Rowan.  Of  this  last  I  hate  said  nothing  here;  for  as  I  tun  so 
well  now  I  would  be  pleased  with  company,  and  sober  party,  insted  of  a  di?eiw 
tion,  would  become  a  constraint.  After,  making  this  tour,  I  will  not  return 
here,  but  go  stiait  to  Paris,  where  I  shall  immediately  see  you,  and  hope  by 
that  time  you  will  no  entierly  what  will  becom  of  ye  Mbme  Lawsuit,  whom 
I  am  aflfVed  wont  succeed.  Hating  nothing  in  ye  world  particular  to  say,  I 
sitall  remain,  making  my  compliments  to  your  Lady, 

Charles  P. 

*  The  iiumben  marlied  rriih  an  asterisk  are  copied  from  the  originals. 
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No.   III. 

ExtracUfrcm  the  Letters  of  Correepandence  between  the  Chevalier  de  St 
Qeorge  and  Mr  Sempii,  hit  agent  at  Paris,  from  Jufy,  1746,  to  28<l 
M(^,  1746. 

[Non— The  oitneU  from  Sempll'i  letten  are  from  Um  orlglnalf  among  tho  Stiuut 
Papon ;  those  £rom  tht  Chovalier,  are  takoo  from  tho  original  ooploi,  or  drauglils 
In  tho  Muno  coUocUon.] 


From  SempiL 


btk  JU^,  1745. 


When  I  wrote  last  week  to  Edgar,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  Princess  coun- 
sellors* had  something  extraordioaiy  In  view.  I  was  astonished  that  the  P. 
Iiad  not  come  to  Town,  as  he  had  written  to  me  he  would,  nor  sent  me  orders 
to  meet  him,  before  I  should  set  out  for  the  army,  tho'  I  had  informed  H.R.H, 
that  I  was  ready,  and  only  waited  for  that  great  honour  and  satisfaction,  which 
I  also  took  to  be  proper  for  your  Mcgesty*s  and  his  affairs*  Tliis  made  me 
doubt  there  was  some  mystery  in  the  case ;  but  when  to  understand  tliat  he  liad 
ordered  all  his  letters,  even  your  Majest^s,  to  he  kept  m  Waters*  hands,  when 
I  found  this,  and  several  other  circumstances,  I  plainly  saw  that  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan  and  Kelly  had  taken  advantage  of  Me  Princes  ardent  and  lively 
temper,  and  led  him  into  a  measure  that  miglit  prove  fatal  to  the  Royal  Fami^ 
and  your  three  kingdoms,  if  things  were  not  so  happily  disposed  that  any  o/- 
tempt  can  hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  the  end.  Your  Majesty's  letters  from  the  P. 
will  certainly  explain  the  whole  scheme,  which  to  me  seems  to  be  formed  with 
no  more  than  Jive  or  six  young  men,  some  of  whom  are  much  liked  but  have 
very  little  influence  in  tlieir  country.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Qeorge 
Waters  is  in  the  secret.  I  have  interrogated  him  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner ;  but  all  I  can  draw  from  him  is,  that  I  shall  certainly  hear  from  the  P. 
in  very  few  days.  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Majesty  with  reflections  on  this 
matter.  The  ferment  1  have  been  and  am  still  in,  renders  it  improper  for  me 
to  enter  on  such  a  subject. 


Prom  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 


IStA/Wy,  1746. 


What  takes  me  up  wholly  at  present  is  tlie  resolution  the  P.  has  taken  and 
executed  without  my  knowledge.  I  know  not  particularly  the  grounds  he  goes 
upon,  but  1  am  afraid  there  is  litUe  room  to  hope  he  will  succeed,  except  he  be 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Court  of  France,  and  therefore  we  must  all  of  us, 
in  our  different  spheres,  leave  notiiing  undone  for  that  effect  I  now  write  my- 
self to  the  King  and  all  the  ministers,  and  we  must  be  all  of  us  more  than  ever 
solely  and  wholly  intent  on  the  great  object  The  question  now  is  to  look  for- 
ward, and  not  to  blame  what  is  past  It  is  true  1  never  should  have  ordered  tlie 
P.  to  hisve  taken  such  a  step,  but  since  it  is  taken  it  must  be  supported,  and 
whatever  be  the  event,  it  will  certainly  turn  much  to  the  P.'s  personal  honour ; 


*  Tho  worda  In  lUUcs  in  this  aiid  all  the  fubtoquent  numbon  In  tho  Appendix,  unli 
othonrifo  liidicatod,  are  liiierlinoations  wriUeii  above  the  dphert  in  tho  originals. 


nay,  e?en  somethiDg  may  be  said  to  justify  wliat  he  lias  done.  The  usage  he 
met  with  in  France,  and  die  dread  of  a  peace,  were,  no  doubt,  strong  motives 
to  push  him  on  a  rash  undertaking  rather  than  to  sit  still,  and  who  knows  but 
what  he  has  done  may,  in  some  measure,  force  the  Court  of  France,  out  of 
shame,  to  support  htm,  while  otherwise  perhaps  they  had  continued  to  neglect 
him,  and  then  hate  abandoned  him  at  last  •  •  •  The  P.'s  example  will,  I 
hope,  animate  our  friends  in  England :  he  has  Tentured  generously  for  them, 
and  if  tliey  abandon  him,  they  themselTes,  and  indeed  our  country,  will  be 
ruined. 

From  the  Same. 

aO«4  AmguMi,  174fi. 

If  the  French  send  arms  and  money  into  Scotland,  I  should  hope  tliey  might 
be  vastly  induced  to  send  tliither  also  at  least  some  officers,  by  which  means  the 
P.  will  probably  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  himself  for  some  time  in  Scot- 
land. But  if  they  don't  before  it  be  long  send  some  troops  into  England,  I 
sliall  have  little  hopes  of  his  succeeding  in  his  present  enterprise.  All  our  efforts 
must  be  made  for  that  effect.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  in  the  present  juncture, 
that  the  step  the  P.  has  taken  should  have  met  with  so  much  applause,  even  in 
the  public  in  France,  who  all  seem  to  be  zealous  for  our  cause.  Tlmt  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  should  naturally  make  some  impression  on  the  French  minis* 
try,  and  they  being  already  all  well-disposed,  I  really  think  we  have  reason  to 
hope  tlie  best  In  this  situation  of  matters,  you  will  easily  believe  that  the 
Duke  could  not  think  of  remaining  here — he  followed  his  own  inclination — he 
bad  run  any  risk  to  go  and  joyn  his  Brother ;  but  that  I  could  not  on  any  ac- 
count allow  of ;  for  the  real  and  solid  good  of  my  family,  and  the  cause,  as  well 
as  the  Prince*s  personal  security,  and  interest  in  his  present  undertaking,  re- 
quire tliat  he  should  not  cross  tlie  seas  as  yet  But  should  ever  the  French 
send  troops  into  England,  it  would  be  highly  proper  on  all  accounts,  and  of 
great  advantage,  that  he  siiould  be  at  the  head  of  them  \  and  tlierefore,  that  he 
might  be  more  at  hand,  I  thought  it  convenient  that  he  sliould  go  as  fiur  as 
Avignon,  from  whence  he  will  himself  write  to  the  Ring  of  France,  and  then 
expect,  in  a  kind  of  incognito,  his  orders.  He  parted  from  hence  last  night  in 
tlie  most  private  manner ;  and  tlio'  his  journey,  as  far  as  Genoa,  will  be  both 
fatiguing  and  dangerous,  yet,  by  the  precautions  taken,  1  am  in  great  hopes  his 
leaving  Home  will  not  be  known  at  Florence  before  he  has  past  Tuscany.  -  •  , 
If  Sir  John  Grteme  be  not  already  parted  for  Scotland,  I  now  write  to  him  to 
go  and  attend  the  Duke.  He  would  liave  had  Capt"  Hay  follow  him  to  Avignon ; 
but  we  liave  so  few  people  here  at  present  tliat  I  could  not  let  him  go  thither,  at 
least  as  yet;  so  that,  in  arriving  at  Avignon,  he  will  only  have  one  gentleman 
with  him,  who  has  been  about  him  e? er  smce  he  was  a  child;  and  the  truth  is, 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  him  a  numerous  family,  and  shall  liave  mudi 
ado  to  maintain  him  with  any  decency  at  Avignon,  should  be  stay  there  any 
time.  He  has  pawned  here  his  jeweb  for  hb  brother's  service,  and  what  little  1 
have  is,  or  will  be,  out  of  hand  applied  to  the  same  use.   . 

From  the  Same. 

90th  SeptenOeff  1745. 

I  AM,  I  tliank  God,  now  pretty  easy  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  Prince's  being 
lauded  in  Scotland.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  such  hopes  of  bb  being  effec- 
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tually  supported  by  the  Frendi.  ...  It  is  well  your  correspoodence  with 
Ballialdy  is  still  open ;  but  it  would  b«of  importsDce  to  know  what  his  EngTish 
friends  think  of  the  Prince's  enterprize,  what  they  wouM  ad?ise,  and  wliat  they 
can  and  will  do  to  forward  it :  if  there  be  really  no  more  than  6000  men  in 
Britain,  (tho*  I  can  scarcely  believe  there  sliould  be  so  few,)  it  ouglit  to  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  tlie  French  to  send  troops  to  the  Prince's  assistance ; 
and  I  am  very  sensible  tliat  without  that,  his  enterprise,  humanly  speaking, 
cannot  succeed ;  for  as  from  Spain,  I  don't  see  how  he  can  get  any,  tho*  I  have 
uo  doubt  of  tlmt  Court's  desire  and  readinen  to  assist  him. 


Prom  Sen^ii. 


IM  SqUtmher,  1745. 


Tho'  we  were  long  ago  assured  of  the  Princess  safe  arrival  in  Scotland,  yet  it 
is  no  small  comfort  to  have  the  great  news  from  himself.  Your  Majesty  has  no 
doubt  more  ample  and  distinct  accounts  tluw  even  Mr  Walsh,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  Highlands,  is  able  to  give  us  here  i  the  great  point  is,  that 
he  left  the  Prince  in  perfect  health,  Aug^  19th,  and  at  the  head  of  5000  men, 
which,  all  circumstances  considered,  affords  &ir  prospect  of  success.    .    •    . 

On  the  10th  instant,  I  had  the  great  honor  and  satisfaaion  to  receive,  by  the 
JHiich  post,  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  written  by  the  Prince's  com- 
mand, to  let  me  know  that  His  Royal  Highness  was  arrived  in  Scotland,  where 
he  found  many  brave  men  ready  to  take  arms  for  him :  he  adds,  that  His  Royal 
Highness  is  persuaded  I  will  use  my  best  endeavours  to  procure  him  speedy 
assistance,  or  to  get  a  diversion  made  in  his  favor.  1  carried  tlib  letter  imme* 
diately  to  Ms  French  ministers*  The  Marquis  D*Argenson  told  me  that  he 
had  himself  received  a  letter,  and  Cardinal  Tencin  anotlier :  he  shewed  me  his 
letter,  and  said  he  eipected  more  full  accounts  from  Mr  Walsh,  who  accord- 
ingly arrived  yesterday,  and  told  that  the  Prince  readied  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland,  Augt.  8d ;  that  he  stopt  at  several  of  them  to  concert  with  tiie  in- 
Ittbitants,  but  did  not  go  to  knd,  so  as  to  remain  till  the  17th,  when  die  island- 
ers were  all  got  to  th^  Continent  to  attend  His  Royal  Higlinesb,  or  in  motion 
to  repair  tliitber.  .  •  .  Walsh  adds,  tliat  the  chiefs  of  die  Chins  enquired 
very  pointedly  by  what  authority  the  Prince  acted,  and  that  it  was  upon  pro- 
ducing hb  Patent  of  Regent,  tlwt  they  condescended  to  join  His  Royal  High- 


Balhakfy  writes,  that,  upon  the  first  news  of  His  Royal  Highness*  arrival, 
the  alarm  was  great,  and  tlmt  the  stocks  fell  considerably ;  but  when  they  un- 
derstood he  had  but  one  ship  witli  him,  aud  very  few  arms,  the  Government 
pretended  to  contemn  the  attempt,  and  while  his  Royal  Highness  was  neces- 
sarily detained  in  the  isles,  the  stocks  rose  again,  but  not  altogetlier  to  their 
former  value.  Balhaldy,  MrErskine,  Lord  Traquair,  The  City  of  London^ 
Sir  John  Hynd  Cotton,  Lord  Barry  more,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  aud  all  tlie 
English  Family,  cry  loudly  and  vehemently  for  a  body  of  the  troops  to  be 
landed  near  London,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  support  the  Prince,  aud 
the  only  metliod  by  which  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  dvil  war  can  be  avoided. 
1  liave  not  failed  to  represent  to  the  French  Court  how  essentially  it  is  their 
own  interest  to  take  this  method  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  your  Mqfesty's 
restoration ;  they  Iwd  got  a  notion  that  the  Prince  might  possibly  be  better 
received  without  than  with  foreign  assistance :  at  thb  juncture,  they  imagined 
I  lis  Royal  Highness  had  some  private  assurances  of  this  kind,  and  thereafter. 
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tin  he  should  arrive  and  let  them  know  what  he  should  want,  they  couid  do 
nothing  but  make  the  preparations  J  mentioned  to  your  Majesty.  They  are 
now  deliberating  on  the  measures  that  it  is  proper  to  take.  I  have  insisted 
that  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  prepared  in  Holland  and  Hamburg, 
be  forthwith  sent  off  for  Scotland  The  two  brothers,  M,  de  Maureipas  and 
Mr  Orry,  seemed  to  approve  of  that  step,  and  promised  to  adoise  it.  The 
Jhike  de  NoaiUes  was  not  yesterday  arrived  from  a  circuit  he  is  making  along 
the  coast  of  Flanders* 

Mr  Carte,  while  he  was  in  this  country,  contracted  a  friendsliip  with  one 
Bachalier,  an  antient  valet  de  chambre  of  tlie  King's,  to  whom  he  explained 
the  present  state  of  things  in  England.  This  perron,  who  remembers  your 
Mtgesty,  and  is  zealous  for  your  cause,  talked  of  it  to  the  late  Cardinal 
FUury,  but  without  making  any  impression  :  he  attempted  it  with  Mr  Amelot^ 
to  as  little  purpose,  and  again  witli  the  present  minister  of  foreign  affairs:  at 
last  he  had  recourse  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu^  who  promised  to  forward  the 
matter  with  all  his  influence,  and  even  to  propose  it  to  the  King  of  France^ 
which  he  accordingly  did;  and  finding  the  King  strongly  inclined  to  do  the 
work,  he  said,  that  if  any  person  of  consideration  would  come  over,  he  would 
cause  that  person  speak  with  the  King  upon  this  subject :  this  being  transmit- 
ted to  Mr  Carte,  he  talked  of  the  affair  as  determined,  and  went  about  asking 
who  should  be  the  person  tliat  would  liave  the  honor  to  transact  it  with  ye  King 
of  France:  his  discourse,  and  the  letters  of  his  friend,  made  an  impression 
upon  Lord  Clancarty,  who  undertook  to  come  over,  provided  the  Lady  Jlfe- 
xieres  should  know  notliing  of  ye  matter.  Mr  Carte  promised  what  he  pleased, 
and  accordingly  that  Lord,  who  is  a  very  brave  and  worthy  man,  went  about 
the  King's  friends,  tliat  he  might  be  authorised  to  speak  tin  their  behaff:  he  is 
personally  acquainted  with  them  all ;  and  tho'  the  wise  men  amongst  them 
would  neither  trust  his  nor  Mr  Cartas  discretion  in  any  scheme  of  business, 
yet  they  could  not  refuse  their  approbation  of  the  step  proposed,  which  our 
friends  of  the  concert  were  particularly  glad  of,  because  Lord  Clanearty  is  a 
very  able  seaman.  When  he  was  expected  on  this  side,  the  Duke  mentioned 
thou^t  fit  to  talk  to  the  Marquis  DArgenson  of  him.  The  Marquis  and 
his  brother  both  asked  me  his  character,  to  which  I  did  ample  justice:  he  ar- 
rived at  the  army  while  Lord  Marischal  was  there,  with  whom  he  conversed ; 
I  saw  tit  Flanders  an  intimate  confident  of  Lord  Clancarty,  who  told  me  the 
whole  transaction  with  Mr  Carte,  and  all  that  passed  tn  England:  the  rest  I 
had  from  Bachelier,  who  was  with  the  King  in  the  army,  and  desired  to  be 
acquainted  with  me.  Lord  Clancarty  asked  14,000  men  for  England,  and. 
Lord  Marischal  demands  6000  for  Scotland  g  whereas,  all  this  summer  the 
Kinj^s  friends  have  only  asked  6000  landed  mear  London,  to  uneUrtake  and 
secure  the  restoration,  I  returu  to-morrow  night  to  Versailles,  where  I  hope 
to  find  an  immediate  supply  ordered  for  the  Prince,  which  I  trust  shall  soon 
be  followed  with  greater,  and  even  with  troops  either ybr  England  or  Scotland 

From  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge. 

Vlth  Sqitmbtr,  1745. 

Thb  having  so  imperfe6t  accounts  of  the  Prince  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
anxiety  to  me,  tho'  I  really  think  as  for  his  landing  there  can  be  no  dispute  of 
it.  But  tliat  is  but  the  first  step — the  point  now  Is,  how  he  was  received,  and 
what  progress  he  is  making,  of  which  surely  we  must  receive  soon  some  account 
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Id  the  meantime  the  dispositions  of  the  French  Court  and  ministry  are  so  &r  of 
satis&ctioD  to  me^  altho'  I  shall  never  think  myself  sure  of  anything  till  I  see 
something  actually  executed ;  I  mean  troops  actually  sent  to  the  Prmce's  as- 
sistance. If,  as  1  hope,  a  considerahle  body  is  sent  into  England,  a  few  will  be 
sufficient  for  Scotland ;  but  my  great  fear  is  the  IVench  delaying  too  long  to 
send  these  last,  for  the  Prince  will  certainly  want  speedy  succour;  and  should 
that  delay,  the  project  may  have  failed  before  it  comes ;  so  that  all  our  efforts 
must  be  now  directed  towards  dispatch. 


From  the  Same, 


4ik  Oflteftar,  174& 


Thx  certainty  of  the  Prince's  safe  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  my  having  received 
a  letter  from  himself,  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject  of  comfort  to  me ;  but  my  anxie^ 
cannot  cease  till  I  know  that  some  troops  are  actually  landed  in  ye  island :  arms 
and  money  may  enable  him  to  wait  sometime  for  them ;  but  without  those  are 
sent  and  soon,  I  own  I  shall  fear  the  worst  It  was  perfectly  right  in  you  to 
do  justice  with  the  French  ministers  to  Lord  Clancarty^  character.  I  remark 
what  you  say  in  relation  to  him  and  to  that  branch  of  business.  What  Clan- 
carty  says  cannot  but  make  impression  on  the  French  Court,  and,  all  things 
considered,  I  am  really  persuaded  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  assist  us.  The 
chief  point  now  b  to  solicit  dispatch,  and  with  that,  1  hope  in  God,  all  will  go 
well.  I  see  Lord  Clancarty  asks  a  more  considerable  body  of  men  than  what 
was  demanded  before,  yet  I  own  I  should  be  contented  if  the  French  gave  a 
smaller  number  than  he  proposes,  tho*,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  will,  to  be 
sure,  endeavour  to  make  as  sure  a  g^me  of  it  as  they  can. 


From  Setmpil, 


80«A  StfUmbtTt  1745. 


TtaB  present  Government  having  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  Ports  of  Soot- 
land  soon  after  they  were  apprized  of  the  Prince's  arrival  in  that  kingdom,  and 
eveiy  traveller  from  thence  being  strictly  examined,  our  friends  at  London  had 
no  direct  accounts  from  His  Royal  Highness'  on  the  7th  current,  and  knew  no- 
thing certain  of  his  progress,  but  what  the  Usurper's  ministers  were  pleased  to 
own,  which  was,  that  a  considerable  body  had  joined  Hb  Royal  Highness,  and 
that  the  most  part  of  the  Highlanders  were  in  motion^  with  a  design,  as  was 
apprehended,  to  favor  him.  The  Prince  had  summoned  Fort  William,  b 
which  there  was  but  200  men,  and  threatened  to  attack  it ;  a  party  of  High- 
landers had  seized  on  a  Captain  and  some  men,  near  Fort  Augustus,  in  Lord 
.  Lovat's  country ;  another  party  of  Loyalists  had  intercepted  an  entire  company 
of  foot,  who  were  marching  from  their  quarters  to  join  the  rest  of  their  battal- 
•    .    TAs  J^Sng  of  France  is  so  strongly  inclined  to  promote  the  Kmfe 


ions. 


cause,  and  the  French  ministers  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  his 
terest  to  do  sointhe  present  state  of  Europe,  that,  /believe,  we  shall  attain 
the  assistance  we  want :  they  say  they  are  not  sure  enough  of  the  persons  they 
deal  with  in  Holland  and  Hamburg  to  trust  them  with  money,  but  the^f  prO' 
pose  to  supply  the  Prince  as  plentifully  and  as  quickly  as  they  can.  The 
money  is  ready  at  Lille  in  Fkmders,  and  there  are  arms  and  ammunition  pro- 
pared  in  several  places,  which  they  resolve  to  send  over  by  degrees,  because 
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ikey  have  not  a  fleet  to  transport  much  at  a  time — they  will  not  hinder  offi* 
eers  to  pats  at  the  same  time,  and  would  even  consent  to  give  us  2  or  B  bai 
talionsfor  Scotland^  if  tliat  would  satisfy  Lord  Marisehalg  but  he  insists  on 
great  matters,  and  must  have  all  at  once,  because  be  can  trust  nobotfy,  and  is 
persuaded  that  the  French  Court  will  sacrifice  our  country,  if  his  firmness 
does  not  prevent  it ;  but  he  should  consider  that  the  Prince  and  our  country 
are  both  alre€uly  engaged,  and  that  some  assistance  is  better  than  none.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  my  old  friend  so  very  unfit  for  great  affairs.  The  French 
ministry  are  very  willing  to  send  troops  into  England,  but  they  find  it  im- 
practicable without  the  utmost  secret,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  while  there 
are  so  many  persons  authorised  to  enter  in  your  Mcgest^s  affairs  as  pretend 
here  to  be  so  at  presents  besides,  6000  can  be  transported  where  14,000  can- 
not.  When  we  have  so  much  at  stalce,  I  am  for  accepting  what  can  be  got* 
and  in  the  manner  it  can  be  got ;  nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  that  we  should 
refuse  what  may  suflBce,  because  we  can't  obtain  more  than  enough. 

From  the  ChevaHer  de  St  Oeorge. 

nth  Oetobtr,  1745. 

In  the  different  accounts  we  get  in  relation  to  the  Prince,  I  remark  there  is 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  which  is  so  far  well,  but  still  without  he  be  power- 
fully assisted,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  he  can  never  succeed  in  his  present  attempt 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  French  will  do  what  they  can  to  supply  him  with 
what  is  necessary ;  money  and  arms  is  what  to  be  sure  he  wants  very  much ;  bat 
I  wonder  they  do  not  think  of  sending  him  a  certain  number  of  Irish  officers 
also,  for  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  model  and  discipline  the  Highlanders, 
and  if  a  sntall  number  of  troops  were  joyned  to  them,  it  would  enable  the 
Prince  to  stand  his  ground  in  Scotland  till  an  expedition  might  be  made  into 
England,  provided  the  last  be  not  delayed  too  long,  and  whenever  it  is  made, 
the  French  will,  to  be  sure  for  their  own  sakes,  send  over  a  competent  number 
of  troops  for  that  expedition.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  j 
till  I  know  some  succour  of  troops  is  actually  sent  to  the  Prince  i  were  tlie  nnm-  { 
her  ever  so  small,  it  would  still  be  a  help ;  say  would  they  send  but  2  or  8  bat* 
talions  to  him,  they  should,  I  tliiok,  be  accepted  of  with  pleasure  and  tlianks, 
rather  than  none  should  be  sent  at  all.  I  do,  indeed,  remark  that  there  are  too 
many  people  in  the  present  Juncture  who  pretend  to  act,  and  solicit  'the  court 
of  France,  as  sort  of  ministers  from  us  which  I  am  sensible  does  no  good  ;  but 
I  see  not  how  that  can  be  remedied  by  me,  for  I  know  of  no  new  persons  au« 

thorized  by  myself,  or  even  by  the  Prince,  except  Lord  Marischal. 

• 

From  SetnpiL 

IM  Oeiober,  174&. 

I  ROPE,  nevertheless,  that  the  Court  of  France  will  soon  behave  otherwise. 
He  is  actually  preparing  an  embarkation  for  England,  and  when  it  is  ready, 
which  must  be  very  soon,  I  hope  the  Ring  of  France  will  invite  your  Mqjesty 
hither.  I  think  he  ouglit  to  do  it  now,  since  the  alarm  of  the  Government  is 
already  as  great  as  it  can  be.  The  French  ministers  all  agree  that  the  Duke 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  since  it  is  your  Majesty's  pleasure,  but 
they  seem  not  to  incline  tliat  His  Royal  Highness  should  come  here  till  he  is 
going  to  set  out.    Lord  Clancarty  is  not  yet  come  here,  (Fontainebleau,)  but 
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1  believe  he  may  be  at  Paria,  where  the  tninuUr  o/ths  Sea  affairs  is  still  in- 
disposed. 


From  the  Same. 


ad  NbtHmher,  1746. 


Lard  MariscAal  and  Mr  LaUy  asiume  the  management  of  the  expedition 
upon  the  lights  received  from  Lord  CUmcarty,  whom  they  hitherto  ecgroes. 
Lord  Sempill,  who  desires  nothing  but  the  good  of  the  service,  does  all  he  can 
with  the  French  ministry  to  forward  their  proposals,  by  which  means  he  hopes 
there  will  be  do  contradiction,  whereas,  should  he  propose  a  scheme,  he  is  sure 
tliey  would  dbparage  it. 


From  the  Same, 


IbA  November,  1745. 


Tbb  duke  told  me  and  Balhaldy,  with  some  warmtli,  that  he  tliought  there 
were  too  many  people  meddling  in  your  majesty's  affairs  with  the  French  court 
at  this  juncture.    Sempill  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.    The  dulce  desired 
tliat  we  would  give  the  French  court  no  more  informations  or  memorials,  but  that 
we  should  send  him  whatever  accounts  we  should  receive  either y^'om  England 
or  Scotland,  and  that  he  would  consider  with  those  gentlemen  wliat  should  seem 
proper  to  be  done.   He  insisted  on  this  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  lu  a  tone 
that  plainly  showed  he  had  received  some  bad  impressions  both  ot  Balhaldy  and 
me.  None  of  us  presumed  to  argue  the  case  with  him.  I  assured  his  royal  high- 
ness that  he  should  be  obeyed ;  1  did  so  without  any  reluctance  or  hesitation,  be- 
cause I  have  already  done  all  that  I  think  practicable  with  the  French  ministry 
for  your  nuyesty's  service ;  and  because  thingi  are  brouglit  so  near  the  execution^ 
that  I  hope  they  will  need  no  farther  ones  or  management  from  England  to 
make  them  proceed.    In  another  state  of  thingi  I  should  liave  been  mudi  strait- 
ened and  grieved,  for  though  there  are  very  important  circumstances  in  the  letters 
we  have  just  received,  and  whidi  Balhaldy  encloses  for  your  majesty's  perusal 
and  satis&ction  ;  yet  as  far  advanced  as  matters  now  are,  I  cannot,  without  for- 
feiting my  honour  engaged  to  the  hinges  friends  in  England,  discover  tlie  names 
either  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  or  Barrymore,  or  Moor  to  Mr  KeUy,  or  the 
gentleman  that  is  come  over  with  him.    The  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  Sir 
Watkin,  Lord  Barrymore,  and  their  friends,  are  known  to  all  they  intend  they 
should  and  even  use  means  to  manifest  them  ;  but  they,  with  great  reason,  make 
a  vast  distinction  between  the  owning  of  their  principles,  and  being  engaged  in 
any  direct  or  indirect  correspondence  with  your  majesty  and  the  French  court, 
with  an  actual  design  of  overturning  the  present  government :  the  owning  of  their 
principles  exposes  them  only  to  the  hatred  of  an  administration  from  which  they 
neither  expect  nor  desire  any  fovour,  but  a  correspondence  of  the  nature  I  have 
mentioned,  is  an  overt  act  of  treason  according  to  the  present  laws,  the  least 
suspicion  of  which  would  bring  certain  ruin  upon  them,  and  consequently  ren- 
der them  insignificant  and  useless  to  your  majesty's  cause,  whereas  tliey  have  all 
along  kept  it  awake,  and  can  by  their  influence  and  example  determine  above 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  to  act  vigorously  for  it,  as  soon  as  ihey  see  a  probabil- 
ity, nay,  even  a  possibility,  of  success.    For  tliis  reason,  they  liave  ever  pro- 
ceeded with  such  extreme  caution  as  made  it  troublesome  and  disagreeable  to 
deal  with  them  ;  this  made  them  venture  to  beg  of  your  majesty  not  to  mention 
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Cbem  to  any  bnt  thoee  thej  were  themselves  acquainted  witli,  and  of  whose  dis* 
cretion  and  secrecy  they  had  some  experience.  Thn  engaged  them,  to  tie  down 
Baihak^  and  me  to  soch  strict  niles,  as  obliged  us  to  incur  the  envy  or  hatred 
of  several  pragmatical  people,  and  even  to  resist  die  prince  when  hb  royal  high- 
ness desired  us  to  disclose  every  thing  to  Sir  Thonuu  Sheridan.  This  has 
been  the  source  of  all  we  have  suffered  in  your  majesty's  service  s  but  when  the 
prince  comes  to  consider  it  in  a  true  light,  as  his  royal  bigness  sooner  or  later 
certainly  will,  we  sliall  not  repine  at  it,  since  by  our  sufferings  we  have  not  only 
kept  the  king^$/riend$  in  England  as  safe  as  they  desired,  but  even  in  as  good 
humour  and  good  spirits  as  can  be  wished.  I  cannot  part  with  thn  subject 
without  malcing  my  humble  request  to  your  majesty,  that  you  may  be  graciously 
pleased  not  to  give  the  duke  any  hint  of  the  acooimt  I  have  given  above  of  hb 
conversation  with  me,  lest  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  draw  hb  displeasure 
upon  me,  as  I  liave  unhappily  done  that  of  the  prince,  who  gives  me  to  under- 
stand, by  the  letter  dated  June  12th,  which  he  left  for  me,  that  he  particuterly  ' 
resents  the  complaints  he  supposes  I  made  of  him  to  your  majesty,  whereas,  I 
never  intended,  and  indeed  never  had  any  reason  to  make  any  on  my  own  ac- 
count, my  grief  only  was  to  see  his  royal  highness  influenced  to  act  in  a  way  that 
I  judged  dangerous  to  hb  reputation,  and  prejudicial  to  your  majesty^  service. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  remark  wimt  Mr  Moor  says  of  Alderman 
Heathcot :  he  b  one  of  the  C^  Members  in  the  House  ofChmmans^  and  has 
been  long  a  vigorous  and  bold  opposer  of  the  measures  of  the  Hanoverian 
Court,  by  which  means  he  has  been  reckoned,  especially  since  the  base  defec- 
tion of  Pulteney,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Patriot  Whigs,  not  m  the  City  of 
London  oidy,  bui  in  the  nation.  He  opened  himself  above  2  months  ago*  to 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  and  did  what  he  could  without  formally  despbing  the  % 
established  laws  to  force  tlie  Court  to  persecute  him,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
drive  things  to  the  utmost  extremity,  but  the  ministers  knew  both  hb  abilities 
and  hb  influence  so  well,  that  they  durst  not  meddle  with  him.  At  the  time  of 
the  embarkation  of  Dunkirk,  he  allowed  Sir  John  Hind  Cotton  to  answer  for 
him  to  Sir  Watkins  and  Lord  Banymore,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  their 
counsels  and  confldence. 

Tho'  the  King  of  France  was  determined,  and  the  French  ministry  seemed 
all  to  incline  botli  that  the  Prince  should  he  well  supplied  in  Scotland,  and 
that  an  embarkation  should  be  prepared  for  England:  yet  there  are  such 
jealousies  amongst  them,  and  each  has  such  measures  to  keep  with  the  rest  that 
there  never  was  greater  occasion  for  assiduity  and  application.  I  found  Lord 
Marischal  pretending  to  dictate  upon  the  credit  of  his  high  commission  from 
your  Majesty,  his  orders  from  the  Prince,  and  his  connexion  with  Lord 
Clancarty,  I  resolved  not  to  interfere  with  him,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  mak- 
ing any  particular  proposal,  but  to  press  the  execution  of  what  should  be  pro- 
posed for  the  good  of  the  service ;  the  minister  of  the  ufar,  who  has  always  the 
chief  influence,  observed  that  Clancarty  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition 
of  Dunkirk,  nor  of  the  King* s  friends  in  England^ s  correspondence  since  that 
time ;  whereof,  he  desired  I  should  draw  up  a  memorial  upon  which  his  brother 
might  proceed  with  me  as  Mr  Amelot  has  done,  because  by  that  means  he  said 
the  foundation  would  be  clearer,  and  the  secret  less  exposed.  I  promised  to 
think  of  it,  but  returned  and  represented  that  the  secret  was  not  now  of  such 
a  delicate  nature,  and  that  sufficient  informations  and  assurances  had  been  oflen 
given,  whereof  I  chose  to  avoid  a  manner  of  proceeding  that  would  create  new 
heart-burnings  t  he  seemed  satbfied ;  and  Mr  Lally,  who  acts  in  concert  with 
Lord  Marischal  by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan*s  desire,  got  orders  to  provitU 
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traiupart  Mhy^s  with  12|000  men,  aod  the  tbiDg  seemed  to  be  in  a  fiur  wmy  i  but 
doubti  and  difficulties  were  started  from  time  to  time,  and  the  minister  of  the 
$ea  still  fears  the  traneportatian  wiU  be  impoistbU,  because  the  secret  is  al- 
ready, or  will  be  too  publicly  known.  However,  there  are  no  more  objections 
apiinst  the  execution^  but  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  and  since  the  Due 
de  JRichelieu  has  obtained  the  command,  he  does  all  he  can  to  hasten  iL  I 
advised  Lord  John  to  ask  some  heavy  cannon  and  some  engineers,  because  it 
was  evident  they  were  extremely  wanted ;  but  1  made  no  proposal  in  writing 
save  that  of  sending  the  regiment  of  Horse,  which  I  first  consulted  Cardinal 
Tencin  upon,  and  had  also  Mr  0*Bryen's  approbation.  But  notwithstanding  all 
my  caution,  I  find  my  stay  near  the  French  Court  has  been  matter  of  jealousy 
to  LfMrd  Marischal,  who  has  got  Mr  Kelly  to  represent  wliat  he  pleased  to  the 
Duke  against  it  My  comfort  is,  that  they  did  not  meet  to  do  it  sooner,  and 
that  I  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Court  as  long  as  I  could  do  any  service  there. 
They  blame  me  for  saying  the  Prince's  followers  were  more  numerous  than  they 
say  they  really  are,  whereas,  tho'  1  gave  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  London, 
which  mentioned  that  80,000  men  were  in  motion,  or  willing  to  join  His  Royal 
Highness,  yet  I  said  I  did  not  think  he  could  have  arms  for  above  one-half  of 
theoL  Instead  of  representing  the  Prince's  situation  to  be  such,  as  with  proper 
support  gives  ground  to  hope  for  a  glorious  issue,  they  are  for  moving  the  com- 
passion of  our  friends, — a  method  which  may  succeed  with  some  private  men 
of  great  humani^,  but  will  hardly  determine  any  State  to  assist  us. 


From  the  Same. 


aad  NovmUr,  174A. 


(If  that  minister  (Blarquis  lyArgenson)  were  as  wise,  as  I  tooh  him  to  be 
honest  and  zealous  for  your  cause,  we  should  not  at  this  time  have  any 
remaining  apprehensions  about  the  success  of  the  Prince^  enterprize.  But 
Mo*  his  wealuiess  made  the  French  Court  lose  the  opportunity  of  restoring 
your  Majesty  without  hazard  or  difficulty,  before  the  Elector  recalled  the  troops 
from  the  Low  Countries ;  yet  I  hope,  and  firmly  believe,  the  result  will  not  be 
the  less  happy,  since  it  must  prove  more  glorious  to  the  Prince,  and  more  deci- 
sive in  iavor  of  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects.  The  French  Court  is  using 
all  the  diligence  his  present  circumstances  permit,  to  get  n  body  of  troops  trans' 
ported  into  England,  that  will  do  the  worh  with  a  high  hand.  JI&  Maurepas 
hopes  to  have  the  vessels  reatfy  about  the  end  of  this  month,  and  Lord  Clan- 
earty  and  Mr  Walsh  make  little  doubt  of  getting  safely  over,  .  .  .  Lord 
lyreoounel  is  returned  from  the  army  by  the  permission  of  the  Court  There 
is  a  very  advantageous  marriage  proposed  to  him ;  but  he  assures  me  nothing 
shall  retard  his  goin^  where  he  can  be  of  any  use  to  your  Majesty's  service. 
The  minister  of  the  war  intends  to  en^loy  him  in  the  English  expediium. 
...  I  had  the  day  before  yesterday  a  visit  from  Mr  Kelly,  who  tokl  me  the 
Prince  had  done  me  the  great  honor  to  write  to  me,  but  that  he  had  burnt  thai 
letter  with  all  the  rest. 


i<yoiii  the  Same. 


2MA  Nooembtr,  1746. 


Hi  saj-s  tliat  the  Duke  had  prohibited  him  and  Balhaldy  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory manner,  from  giving  any  information  to  the  French  Court,  till  he«  with 
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Kelly,  bad  firat  considered  whether  it  might  be  proper  to  give  tuch  iDfoiination. 
—The  Dulce  of  Ormond's  death  is  a  yerj  sensible  loss  at  this  critical  juncture^ 
and  will  be  particularly  regretted  by  Lord  Barrymare^  in  as  mudi  as  the 
Duke's  age  and  rank  set  him  above  all  jealousies  and  envy,  an  advantage  that 
no  other  subject  can  pretend  ta 


From  the  ChenaUer  de  St  Qtorge* 


AA  Jpra,  1746. 


I  AM  sensible  I  cannot  send  you  any  particular  directions  for  your  present  con« 
duct,  without  falling  into  some  inconveniences  which  I  would  willingly  avoid. 
Should  I  encourage  you  treating  with  Count  D*  Argenson,  exclusive  of  the  other 
ministers,  I  might  run  the  risk  of  disgusting  these  last,  and  especially  his  bro* 
ther,  with  whom  I  have  all  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Should  I  authorise  you  to 
act  independent  of  the  Duke,  I  should  fiul  to  him,  or  rather  to  myself,  and 
mi^t  authorize  a  conduct  which  might  be  liable  to  great  inconveniences  on 
many  occasions ;  and  should  1,  on  t'otlier  side,  send  you  any  directions  which 
might  anyways  cool  and  disgust  the  Count  D' Argenson  and  the  Due  de  Riche* 
lieu,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be  both  my  friends,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  particu* 
lar  value,  it  might  be  of  very  ill  consequence  at  a  time  it  is  our  business  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  unite  that  ministry  in  our  favor,  and  to  induce  them  to  give 
each  of  them  their  helping  liand  towards  what  we  want  in  giving  them  all  the 
lights  and  encouragements  we  can  for  that  effect. 


From  the  Same. 


S6IA  JprO,  174e. 


Thb  letter  from  England,  of  which  yon  send  me  a  copy,  tho*  good  in  the 
main,  will,  I  fear,  be  fiur  from  hastening  an  expedition  into  England  from 
France,  and  on  that  you  know  all  dependi^  tho'  I  make  little  doubt  now  of  the 
Prince's  being  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Scotland  at  least  for  sometime  longer ; 
and  till  the  expedition  into  England  can  be  undertaken,  the  more  the  Prince 
can  be  assisted  in  Scotland  the  better. 


Prom  the  Same. 


2dd  Ma^,  174a 


Thb  Prince's  affiiirs  in  Scotland  certainly  go  better  than  could  have  been  ex« 
pected,  and  should  encourage  the  French  not  to  delay  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  assist  him,  especially  in  the  case  of  his  marching  a  second  time  into  England. 
It  is  natural  for  my  friends,  in  the  present  juncture,  to  wish  I  were  near  at 
hand ;  but  tho'  I  were,  I  dont  see  wliat  great  influence  that  would  have  either 
in  relation  to  the  French  Court  or  my  own  subjects,  except  I  were  to  be  pub- 
lickly  at  the  Court  of  France,  in  a  situation  of  treating  personally  with  the 
Ring,  and  all  those  minbters,  and  I  see  no  appearance  of  that  being  allowed 
till  the  Prince^  affairs  should  be  much  more  advanced  than  they  are  at  present. 
Whether  I  am  in  Italy  or  in  France,  the  French  will,  to  be  sure,  equally  pursue 
their  own  interest,  which  is  now  so  closely  united  to  mine,  and  it  would  be,  I 
hope,  wronging  my  own  subjects,  to  suppose  they  would  have  more  seal  and 
deference  for  me  when  near  than  at  a  distance ;  but  it  is  very  useless  to  enlaifa 
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OQ  this  point  at  present,  the  situation  of  this  country  being,  as  yet*  sucn  af 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  out  of  it. 


•  No.  IV. 


Letter  from  Cameron^  younger  of  Lochielt  under  the  iignature  of  **  Dan^ 

to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Sia, — 1  had  the  honor  to  write  to  your  Royal  Highnese  sometime  ago  in  a 
passport  sent  by  Mr  Barclay,  which,  could  an  opportunity  have  been  got,  would 
liaTe  gone  much  sooner,  and  now  may,  to  the  manner  of  conveyance,  prove  more 
tedious  than  we  imagined.  I  lay  hold  on  the  present  oocasioo,  to  assure  your 
Royal  Higbnen  of  my  steady  adherence  to  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  inter- 
est of  jovLf  family f  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  as  the  seosoii  is  now 
faet  advancing,  and  we  (two  words  torn  away)  as  yet  no  return  from  our  neigh' 
tfOUTt  (two  words  torn  away,)  the  to  of  England^  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  pro* 
pose  to  your  Royal  Highness  how  fiir  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  be  informed 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  French^  and  in  how  soon,  from  which  we 
may  have  it  in  our  power  to  settle  matters  so,  as  will  enable  us  to  mahe  thai 
assistance  to  your  Royal  Highness  our  duty  and  inclination  direct  It  may 
seem  unnecessary,  as  Mr  Barclay  is  to  write,  to  give  your  Koyal  Highness  the 
trouble  of  tliis  letter ;  but  as  we  are  all  cast  to  any,  (word  here  illegible,)  I  could 
not  get  by  it. 

lam,  &c. 

(Signed)  Dan 

FAnnrp  224  1745. 


No.  V. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge  to  the  King  of  Prance, 

A  ROMS,  llthAoiU,  1745. 

Cb  n'est  que  depuis  pen  de  jouraque  J'ai  appris  k  mon  grand  itonuement  que 
mon  fils  est  actuellment  parti  des  o6tes  de  France,  pour  se  rendre  en  Eccosse. 
II  a  pris  et  execute  cette  resolution  sans  me  consuher,  saduint  bien,  que  je  n'aurois 
Jamais  approuvi  qu'il  fit  une  telle  d-marche,  sur  tout,  k  Tinscu  de  votre  Majesty 
Je  I'ai  done  ignorft  absolument,  mais  6tant  fiiite,  je  vous  avoue  sinctoment  que 
je  ne  icaurai  m'empfcber  de  I'admirer.  11  me  mande  d'avoir  ^rit  lui  mtoe  a 
votre  Majesty  en  partant,  et  quoique  je  ne  prkende  point  ezcuser  son  silence 
envers  votre  Majesty  auparavant,  je  m*assure  qu'elle  force  moins  d'attention  k 
un  pareil  manquement  qu*au  courage  etaux  sentiments  qui  le  fonlagir:  et 
qu'elle  voudra  bien  le  croire  d*autant  plus  digne  de  son  amiti^  et  de  sa  protec- 
tion qu'il  tache  dimiter  son  exemple,  et  de  suivre  ses  traces  en  aflfb>ntant  les 
plus  grands  perils  pour  arriver  k  Taccompliasments  de  ses  justes  desseins.  11  est 
certain  que  sa  conduite  prtente  fera  une  grande  impression  sur  Tesprit  de  ses 
compatriotes,  et  que  je  ne  regarderois  pas  comma  tout  a  &it  impossible  quil 
pui»e  r^issir  sans  secours  Grangers.  Mais  cela  seroit  de  ses  tenements  extnip 
ordinaires  sur  lesquelles  il  ne  fiiut  pas  conter :  et  je  croyerois  tenter  la  provi 
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dence,  i!  dans  la  presente  oonjonctore  je  n*emp]orois  avec  toute  Tinstance  poti- 
stble  Taide  et  I'aflsistance  de  votre  Majestft  sans  lesqiiels  il  est  bien  difficile  que 
le  preient  tentative  puisse  rftuastr.  Votre  Majnte  a  &it  Tenir  roon  fils  en  France, 
et  oomme  II  y  a  demeuri  une  annfe  et  demie  elle  n'aura  pas  certainement  perdu 
de  ¥ue  Tobjet  pour  leqnel  elle  Ta  frit  Tentr.  C*est  a  present  on  jamais  ai  mettre 
Jes  mains  k  I'oeuvre ;  les  moindres  delais  pourront  etre  dangereux ;  et  a?ec  plus 
de  risques  et  de  frais  elle  pourrs  reliever  Touvrage  que  mon  fils  et  mes  fideles 
sujets  ont  commence  tout  seuis.  Quel  regret  n'auroit  point  le  ccEur  ginereuz 
de  TOtre  Majesti  slls  venoient  tous  a  p^rir  faute  d*un  petit  secours  ?  et  d*autre 
part  quelle  gloire  et  consolation  pour  elle  de  se  rendre  ma  famille  et  ma  patrie 
redevables  de  leurs  libertfe  et  de  leur  bonhear  ?  Enfin  apres  Dieu  toute  ma 
confiance  est  en  rotre  Blajestft :  et  apres  lui  anssi  notre  sort  est  entre  ses  mains. 
Je  ne  mettrai  done  point,  de  bomes  k  mes  esp^rances.  L'exemple  de  mons  fils. 
ain^  assure  oomme  de  raison  mon  cadet :  il  ne  scauroit  souffKr  patiemment  de. 
se  voir  k  Rome,  tandis  que  son  Mre  est  en  Ecoosse.  Et  quoique  les  dangers 
et  les  difficult^  de  sortir  de  ce  pais-ci  sont  plus  grandes  que  jamais,  il  fera  ce- 
pendant  plutot  Timpossible  que  de  ne  pas  se  rendre  au  plutot  k  Avignon  pour 
y  attendre  les  ordres  de  votre  Majesty 

A  regard  de  moi  m^me  penonnellement,  il  y  a  long  temps  que  votre. Majes-. 
tk  est  instntite  des  reflexions  est  de  roes  vues  par  rapport  k  une  renonciation  de 
mes  droits  en  faveur  de  mon  fils.  Je  persiste  toujours  dans  les  m^mes  senti- 
ments avec  cette  diff^ence  cependant  que  ce  que  je  croyais  autre  fois  avoir  etre 
avantageuz  Ik  ma  famille  me  paroit  devenir  h  present  indispensable  et  necessaire 
m^me  pour  mon  honneur ;  mes  infirmity  augment  avec  mes  annees  et  je  cro- 
yerais  agir  avec  temerity  et  je  puis  mdme  dire  avec  peu  de  bonne  fois  si  je  pr^, 
tendais  de  me  charger  du  poids  du  gouvernment  lorsque  je  suis  absoluroent  in- 
capable d'aucnne  fatigue  soit  de  corps  soit  d'esprit,  et  par  consequent  nuUement 
en  etat  de  rempUr  les  devoirs  d'un  Prince  sur  la  trone ;  tandis  que  jai  la  con- 
solation d*avoir  un  fils  en  etat  de  travailler  avec  assiduity  et  success  au  bien  de. 
son  peuple,  et  qui  a  dfja  eu  occasion  de  montrer  qu'il  est  digne  de  les  gouvemer. 
D'ailleurs  votre  BlajestA  sentira  bien  Hmpression  que  fere  sur  la  public  de  voir 
mons  fils  ezpos4  k  milles  rieques  et  dangers  en  Eccosse,  et  combattant  pour  sa 
famille  et  sa  patrie  pendant  qu'on  me  verroit  immobile  dans  la  ville  de  Rome ; 
le  public  ne  scauroit  juger  que  des  apparaocea  ezterieures  et  s'on  tiendroit  au 
simple  fiiit,  sans  fiiire  trop  d*attention  h  I'impossibilite  abeolueou  je.suis  de 
sortir  a  present  de  I'ltalie,  a  cause  de  ma  santA  et  de  la  guere,  qui  empeche  un 
libre  commerce  dan  ce  pais-ci.  Dieu  seul  scait  quand  les  chemins  s^ront  •  libres 
et  voila  encore  un  nouveau  motif  pour  ne  pas  difiSrer  da  vantage  ma  renoncia- 
tion. Le  vrai  tems  de  la  publier  seroit  quand  je  scauroit  mon  fils  hereusement 
debarqui  en  quelque  partie  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Mais  cependant  quelque 
convenable  et  necessaire  que  je  trouve  cette  d-marche  je  ne  veux  pas  prendre 
sur  moi  de  la  publier  que  de  ootisentement  et  avec  Tagr^ment  de  Votre  Blajestf 
et  je  la  supptie  de  ne  pas  tarder  k  me  faire  scavoir  ce  qu*elle  en  peuse  desimnt  en 
cela  et  en  toute  autre  chose  etre  dirigft  par  ses  conseils.  Votre  Majesty  excu . 
sera  j'espere  la  longuer  de  cette  lettre,  mais  dans  cette  importante  occasion  je 
ne  pouvais  me  dispenser  de  lui  ouvrir  mon  cceur  sans  reserve,  sur  ce  qui  regarde 
ma  propre  personne  et  ce  de  mes  infiints.  Nous  lui  serious  tous  trob  inviola^ 
blement  attach^,  et  J^ose  repondre  qu'elle  ne  nous  trouvera  jamais  indignes  de 
son  ainitii  et  de  sa  bienveillance. 

111.  3  K 
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No.  VI. 


Extract  qfa  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oearge  to  CoUmd  O'Bryci 

iRoMB^llMitfirfte  1746. 

Cs  n*6tait  que  jeudi  pass^  que  J*ai  s^u  la  rtelution  qu'a  pris  le  Prince  dout 
Pai  recu  la  lettre  qu'il  in*avoit  promis  par  une  main  sAres,  et  je  oonie  aura  mis 
k  le  Toile  le  12  JuiUet  H  memande  avoir  ^rit  au  Roy  de  France,  et  je  conte 
qu'il  aura  auasi  torit  au  Cardinal  de  Tencin.  Je  vous  avoue  que  ma  surprise  et 
mon  agitation  4toient  grandes  en  apprennant  cette  nouvelle,  car  je  le  croyas 
chose  impossibile  que  mon  Fils  pOt  prendre  une  telle  rtolution  absolument  de 
son  chef,  mais  apres  m'etre  remis  un  peu,  je  ne  pouvais  qu'admirer  ce  que  je 
n'aurois  jamais  conseil6,  quoiqu'il  en  soit  il  est  vrai  aussi  que  le  Prince  n*a  pas 
laissft  d'avoir  de  grands  moti&  pour  le  determiner  a  une  action  auai  bardie. 
Depuis  quil  Itoit  en  France,  il  a  M  tenu  guAre  moins  que  prisonier,  on  ne  lui 
a  pas  permis  d'aller  k  I'arm^e,  et  il  n'a  meme  jamais  vu  le  Roy,  on  I'amusoit 
sans  cesse  d'esptainces  qui  n'aboutiss*  k  rien,  et  il  sentoit  bien  que  si  la  paix  se 
faissoit  jamais  il  seroit  oblig6  de  retoumer  en  Italic,  apres  avoir  fait  une  figure 
vile  et  ignomenieuse  en  France,  depub  si  long  tems.  De  sorte  qu'il  n'est  pas 
^nnant  qu'un  jeune  homme,  vif  et  krdent,  et  qui  a  Dieu  merd  des  sentimenti 
nobles  et  gto^eux,  se  soit  laias^  importer  k  des  resolutions  extrteies  et  violentes, 
les-quelles  pourtant  une  fois  prises  et  executes,  ne  scauroient  que  fiure  bon- 
neur  k  son  caract&re  personel.  Vous  aurez  spi  dans  doute  qu'il  n'a  que  tres 
pea  de  personnes  auz  lui  quelque  peu  d*arms  et  4000  Loub  d'or  qu'il  a  s^eu 
trouver  k  Paris,  et  partout  ce  que  j'ai  appris  de  cet  petit  projet  il  lA  v4ritable- 
ment  conduit  avec  grand  secret  et  addresse :  Enfin,  il  a  fiiit  voir  en  cette  maison 
tout  jeune  quil  est  6galement  homme  de  coeur  et  de  t^te,  ce  que  me  donne  une 
consolation,  qui  ne  laisse  pas  de  ne  soutenir  un  peu  parmis  les  peines  et  les  in- 
quietudes, dont  je  suis  pto4tr6  et  environni  de  toute  part  Je  ne  scai  pas  de 
dAtailles  de  son  projet  par  rapport  k  I'Ecosse,  ni  les  noms  de  ceux,  qui  dot  vent 
le  joindre  quand  il  y  sera  arrive.  Je  ne  scai  que  trop  qu'il  n'a  peraonne  oomme 
11  iaut  aux  lui  eit  Dieu  scait  qui'il  trouvera  en  Ecosse  pour  I'aider  et  assister 
dans  une  situation  aussi  dangereuse  et  dtiicate,  mais  quoiqu'il  en  soit  sa  rtelu^ 
tion  tont  une  fois  prise  et  ex6cut£  ce  qui  importe  k  present  est  de  le  soutenir. 
Dans  I'eloigement  ou  je  suis  je  sens  bien  que  je  lui  suis  quasi  absolument  inu- 
tile, et  avant  que  vous  receverex  cette  lettre  le  Roy  de  France  aura  probable* 
ment  pris  son  parte  sur  ce  qu'il  veut  fiiire  on  ne  point  iaire  dans  cette  occasion 
Cependant  il  convenoit  port  toutes  sortes  de  raisons  que  je  fls  oe  qui  peat  de- 
fendre  de  moy  pour  le  porter  k  secourir  mon  Fils,  Je  lui  ecris  done  k  prteot  et 
aux  deux  Fr^res  D'Aigenson  sous  I'enveloppe  du  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  vous 
trouverez  cy— joint  mon  pacquet  au  Cardinal  vous  le  lui  rendrex  au  plutot,  et  il 
vous  en  communiquera  le  oontenu,  je  vous  envoye  aussi  des  lettres  pour  le 
Mar6cbal  de  Noailles  et  Messrs  Maurepas  et  Orry,  vous  terivez  au  Biarfischal  en 
lui  envoyent  ma  lettre,  et  vous  tkcherez  de  rendre  en  mains  propres  oelles  pour 
les  deux  autres  ministres,  en  repreaentant  k  touts  trois  tout  ce  qae  votre  gale  eC 
Votre  boo  esprit  peuvent  vous  sug^rer  en  cette  occasion. 


No.  VII. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  Oearge  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  1 IM  Auguet,  1745. 

I  RATI  now  by  me  yoar  leiten  of  the  14th  July  and  of  the  27th,  which  htt 
came  by  the  Courier,  which  brought  me  ao  acoonnt  of  the  rerolution  the  Prince 
had  taken  and  executed,  without  consulting  me,  for  he  was  yery  sure  I  would 
not  haTe  appro?ed  it,  tbo'  I  cannot  but  say  that  the  courage  and  sentiments  he 
shows  on  this  occasion,  will  always  do  him  honcw;  but  enfin,  since  the  step  b 
taken,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  do  our  best  to  support  it,  and  I 
am  Tery  sure  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  side  for  that  effect  My  dark« 
ness,  my  anxiety,  and  the  multiplicity  of  my  reflections  on  this  occasion,  are  so 
great,  that  I  shall  not  pretend  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  at  present  In  the 
meantime,  I  now  write  to  Lord  Marischal  by  the  way  of  Paris,  and  write  also 
directly  to  the  King  of  France  and  all  the  ministers,  for  without  a  landing  in 
England  b  soon  made,  humanly  speaking,  it  #111  be  impossible  for  the  Prince 
to  succeed. 


No,  VIIL 

Extract  of  a  Letter^^-4he  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge  to  Colonel  0*Bryen, 

\M  Atiffust,  1745. 

J*Ai  envoy4  la  semaine  passfe  200,000  Francs  k  Paris  pour  payer  ce  que  le 
Prince  avoit  emprunt6  avant  que  de  partir,  et  j'espere  en  cas  de  besoin  pouvoir 
lever  quelque  argent  sur  qnelqoes  petits  foods  qui  restant  icy,  et  sur  les  pier* 
reries  du  Prince  m£me,  mais  tout  cela  n*ira  pas  fort  loin  et  k  moins  que  la 
France  ne  le  secours  largement  je  ne  seal  ce  qui  arriTenu 

Note — James  also  sent  50,000  francs,  same  post,  to  Waters,  junr.  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  O'Bryen. 


•  No.  IX, 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  Sir  James  Stwirt  to  Mr  James  Edgar,  Secretary  to  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George,  dated  Ghent,  \6th  August,  1745. 

As  I  am  to  part  in  a  few  minutes  to  follow  my  dearest  Prince,  whom,  through 
Ood*s  grace,  I'll  join  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  I  have  only  time,  &c  I  was 
distracted  a  little  time  ago,  upon  a  letter  His  Royal  Highness  honoured  me 
with,  full  of  his  wonted  goodness  i  but  telling  that  he  was  gone  to  the  High* 
lands,  and  giving  reasons  why  people  dissuaded  him  from  sending  for  me,  and 
desiring  I  should  follow  him,  &c  but  I  am  now  pleased,  finding  that  I  have 
been  able  to  be  of  some  use  here,  and  like  to  be  of  much  more,  by  carrying  to 
my  Prince  and  country  the  glorious  resolutions  of  the  Rings  of  France  and 
tipain,  who  liave  charged  me  by  their  ministers  to  acquaint  His  Royal  Highness 
and  Nobles  of  Scotland,  that  they  shall  support  him  and  tlie  Ring  hb  bther's 
cause,  with  all  their  force  by  sea  and  land ;  that  money  and  arms  are  actually 
ready  to  be  sent  upon  the  first  sure  account  of  hb  landing ;  and  tliat  troops 
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sliall  be  seut  to  both  couDtries  as  goon  as  possible,  and  from  time  to  time  sup- 
plied, if  occasion  required.  This  I  had  from  the  mouths  of  both  the  Ai^gensona. 
and  from  Noailles,  who  told  roe  it  was  by  order  of  the  King.  Lord  Sempill  was 
present.  The  Spanish  ambassador  with  whom  I  dined  gave  me  a  letter  to  the 
Prince,  the  strongest  I  ever  heard,  for  he  read  it  to  Lord  S.  and  me.  The 
■Duke  of  Bouillon  gave  me  the  prettiest  and  most  tender  letter  I  ever  saw  to 
the  Prince.  For  God*s  take  let  that  worthy  man  be  thanked  in  a  particular 
manner.  Hiere  are  not  words  strong  enough  to  exprem  his  good  heart  towards 
the  cause.  He  went  on  his  knees  to  the  King,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  b^ 
his  assistance  to  tbe  Prince,  and  the  King  most  graciously  desired  htm  to  assure 
the  Prince  of  it.  He  gave  roe  a  hundred. lunes  at  parting,  and  melted  in  tears* 
ss  I  could  not  resist  doing  too :  he  desired  me  to  tell  his  dear  Prince  that  be 
would  sacrifice  all  his  fortune,  all  his  fiimily,  and  all  his  blood  for  biro.  Ill 
loTe  him  as  long  as  I  live,  for  the  force  of  love  he  so  lively  expresses  for  my 
King  and  Prince.  I  was  two  hours  with  M.  of  Sax,  who  desired  me  say  the 
strongest  things  from  him  to  the  Prince,  and  really  told  certain  dispositions  he 
is  to  make  to  favor  the  thing.  In  short,  all  the  world  express  themselves  in 
&vor  of  it.  God  Almighty  give  it  grace;  I  am  sure  it  will  succeed.  I  baye  not 
time  to  be  so  particular  as  I  could  wish ;  but  no  doubt  you  will  be  well  in- 
formed by  others,  and  if  they  do  me  justice  tliey  will  say  I  have  not  been  idle, 
nor  wanting  in  my  duty ;  every  moment  since  1  received  the  Prince's  letter  I 
gave  them  little  rest,  and  when  it  pleases  God  I  arrive  in  Scotland  with  the 
commissions  I  have  from  here,  an()  the  credit  and  influence  I  know  I  have  there,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  good  service.  God  grant  I  may,  if  I  sliould  not  live  one 
hour  after  s  there  are  some  of  my  relations,  officers  of  the  English  army,  prison- 
ers here,  upon  hearing  the  departure  of  the  Prince,  have  offered  me  700  men, 
for  his  service,  of  their  prisoners.  I  applied  to  M.  D' Argenson  by  Colics  Lally 
for  leave,  and  he  lias  promised  not  only  leave  but  many  arms  and  ships  to  trans^ 
port  them.  I  leave  the  care  of  Uiat  to  Mr  Lally,  and  14  officers  tliat  will  fol- 
low me  anjTwhere ;  but  whether  they  can  bring  them  or  not,  I  shall  make  a 
good  reghnent  in  the  country  to  serve  my  King,  and  I  hope  do  better  service 
there  that  I  hope  in  God  there  will  be  an  invitation  to  the  King  soon  to  come 
to  this  country  upon  good  grounds.  I  have  been  always  pressing  that ;  I  know 
his  presence  would  be  more  than  all  his  subjects  put  together.  I  hope  poor 
ScoUand  will  once  more  prove  their  loyalty,  by  asserting  their  King's  cause  like 
true  Scotsmen.  I  die  every  moment  till  I  join  my  Prince,  and  then  I  leave  my 
poor  wife  and  little  family  at  Boulogne.  I  hope  my  gracious  master  will  order 
Mr  Waters  to  pay  my  pension  to  her,  till  we  see  what  turn  affairs  will  take. 
If  I  die  in  the  good  cause,  I  b^  His  Majesty's  protection  for  her  and  my  little 
child,  &c 


No.  X. 

Ths  Chevalitr  dt  St  Oearge  to  the  Duke  of  Orwumd. 

aOlA  Auftut,  1745. 

I  HND  the  resolution  he  (tlie  Prince)  has  taken  is  much  applauded  by  tlie 
French  Court,  as  it  is  univenally  by  the  publick  at  large.  'Tlie  King  and  tlie 
ministen  seem  inclined  to  assist  and  support  him ;  but  they  will  do  nothing  till 
they  know  of  his  arrival  and  reception  in  Scotland,  and  then  I  think  myself 
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sure  that  they  will  assist  hioi  with  arms  and  mooej.  What  further  they  will  do 
I  don't  yet  know,  but  I  own  I  hope  the  best,  now  that  the  affiur  is  b^o,  and 
that  tbcy  will  be  once  engaged  in  it.  Yoo  will  easily  comprehend  that  it  would 
be  Tery  unadvisable  that  the  Duke  should  attempt  to  cross  the  sea  at  this  time. 
But  if  erer  the  French  should  determine  to  send  troops  into  England,  it  will  be 
highly  necessary  that  they  should  have  both  him  and  you  at  their  head ;  and  I 
have  therefore  allowed  him  to  go  as  &r  as  Avignon,  Uiere  to  wait  for  any  fur* 
ther  directions,  or  for  a  call  from  the  Frendi  Court  in  case  of  an  expedition 
into  England,  in  which  case  they  will  never  refuse  to  enable  both  of  you  to  join 
itt  by  supplying  you  with  what  money  is  necessary  for  your  expences  i  for  1  am 
so  drained  with  the  remittances  I  am  making  to  the  Prince,  that  I  shall  scarce 
have  wherewithal  to  subsist  the  Duke  at  Avignon  and  myself  here. 


No.  XI- 

Extract  of  a  Letter, — the  Same  to  Colonel  O'Bryetu 

8M  AmffUit,  1746. 

Ji  croye  qu*il  est  n^cessaire  qu*il  (Graliam)  soit  inform^  de  certaines  choses 
qui  le  regardent  mais  j'aime  mieux  vous  les  ecrire  pour  lui  £tre  oommuniquM. 
que  de  les  lui  mander  en  droitiere,  k  cause  qu'il  les  oomprendra  mieux  en  dis- 
couraot  avec  vous  sur  ces  matieres.  11  &ut  done  savoir  que  depuis  quelques 
annto  il  y  a  eu  parmis  nos  messieurs  de  certaines  manoevres  et  manages  qui  me 
chooquoient  et  me  painoient  beaucoup,  sans  que  J'ai  pu  en  bien  oomprendre  la 
scource  ou  Tohjet ;  mais  apr^  quelques  annto  en  oonbinant  pluseurs  ciroon- 
stances  ensemble  il  me  parassoit  voir  trop  dairemeot  que  I'estoit  une  union  des 
gens  qui  s'etoient  mis  en  tete  de  se  &ire  un  m^rite  et  popularity  en  Angjeterre, 
et  par  la  de  faire  leur  fortune  dans  la  suite  en  faisant  profession  d*un  certain 
esprit  d'irrtiigton  et  en  tadiant  d'engager  mes  enfims  dans  les  m^mes  sentiments. 
Toutes  les  manoeuvres  repondoieut  manifestemeot  k  cette  fin,  mais  les  suites  et 
les  effets  altirent  encore  plus  loin.  La  grande  vivacity  du  Prince,  son  penchant 
pour  toutes  sortes  de  divertissements,  et  un  peu  trop  de  gout  qu*il  sembloit 
olors  avoir  pour  le  vin,  leur  ont  faire  croire  faussement  qu'ils  avoient  gagn^ 
qiielque  chose  sur  son  esprit  et  U  deviot  bientot  par  Ik  leur  Heros,  mais  son 
Fr^  qui  est  d'un  carectire  plus  s^rieux,  et  dont  la  sant^  ne  lui  permit  pas 
mtoe  de  faire  des  exc^  d'aucune  sorte  ne  pouvant  ni  ne  voulant  entrer  dans 
toutes  leurs  idto  a  tirft  bientot  sur  lui  toute  leur  rage  et  toute  leur  malice.  Ce 
trestoit  q'une  critique  sur  toutes  ses  actions  qui  ne  lui  donnoit  point  de  repov; 
on  a  eu  mime  recours  a  la  faussetft  et  a  la  calomnie,  et  on  n*a  rien  n^Ug6  pour 
lui  (aire  du  tort  dans  mon  esprit,  et  dans  celui  de  son  Frire :  Je  scai  qu*on  a 
UlcM  de  le  d^nigrer  aupr^  des  Messieurs  Anglois  qui  nroyagoient  icy  au  com* 
mencement  je  I'ann^  et  j'ai  lien  de  croire  qu*on  en  a  fiiit  autant  aupr^  des 
officiers  Espagnols,  qui  etoient  icy  en  grand  nombre  l*hyver  dernier.  Je  scai 
aussi  que  Mr  Strickland  a  lait  toutce  qu'il  falloitpour  brouiller  mes  en&ns 
ensemble  et  les  ciroonstances  qui  ont  prMd6  et  aooompagn^  son  voyage  en 
Ecosse,  avec  le  Prince  seroient  plusque  suffisantes  pour  brouiller  ensemble 
aucun  Pere  et  Fits  qui  se  connoitroient  moins,  et  qui  se  renderoient  moins  de 
justice  Tun  k  l*autre  que  le  Prince  et  moy  }  car  si  on  de  luy  n'avoit  pas  dit  mille 
iaussette  et  mensonges,  je  ne  veux  jamais  croire  que  le  Prince  tdi  menA  Strick- 
hmd  avec  lui :  Enfln  il  est  vrei  qu*on  a  traits  le  Due  et  moy  indignement,  car 
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CD  TouloU  en  ma  propre  maiion  et  sow  met  yeuz  laire  agir  mcs  Eiifimt  k  leor 
mode  sans  me  oooiulter,  et  quasi  eo  d^pit  de  moy :  Strickland  ^it  luuiifette- 
ment  le  chef  de  tout  oecy  tandb  qu'il  Touloit  rolmpoter  par  une  bypocrisie  que 
met  la  comble  k  son  caractere,  et  qui  lait  bieo  Toir  oombiea  il  est  un  bomme 
dangereux.  Comme  il  a  beauooup  d'art  il  a  certaiDemeDt  impoeft  a  bien  dee 
gens,  mais  je  croye  que  quelqu'uns  commencement  d^k  k  le  connottre  je  sui 
persuade  que  le  Prince  ouvrira  bientot  sea  yeuz  rar  ion  8ujet  Townley  Moit  un 
del  prindpaux  instruments  dont  il  se  servoit ;  il  ne  Taut  rien,  mais  je  ne  la  croye 
pas  si  mau?ais  que  I'autre ;  Je  ne  dois  pas  vous  cacber  dans  cette  conjoncture 
combien  je  suis  peu  content  de  milord  Dumbar,  il  a  eii  dans  la  demiere  intimate 
en  apparenoe  a?ec  Strickland,  mais  j*ai  bieo  decroyre  que  ce  n'etoit  q'une  liaision 
politique  pour  mieuz  ani?er  cbacun  a  sa  fin  et  quoiqull  etoit  oertainement  dans 
la  calxsle,  je  suis  peisuadft  qu'il  n'a  point  eu  depart  a  bien  des  mauvaises  ma* 
noevres  de  Strickland,  uiab  U  est  ?rai  aussi  qde  plusieurs  ann^es  il  on  a  ag6 
enrers  moy  avec  si  peu  d'ourerture  et  avec  tant  de  dkours  et  de  politique  qu'il 
a  fidlu  une  eombinaison  smguliere  des  droonstauoes  pour  m'engager  a  le  reguder 
si  long  terns  aupres  de  moy,  U  m'a  demande  demierement  d'aller  trou?er  le 
Prince  en  Ecoese,  mais  je  croye  que  ce  n'etoit  que  pour  se  (aire  un  (two  or 
tbree  words  here  not  legible)  le  lui  et  dans  la  Yue  de  se  &ire  prior  de  rester 
icy  ce  qu'il  m*a  bien  fiillu  &ire  partie  par  necessity  et  encore  plus  pour  I'em- 
pecher  d'etre  aupr^  de  Prince,  car  apr^  la  grande  experience  que  jisi  de  lui  je 
ne  souffrimy  jamab  qu'il  soit  aupr^  de  mes  en&nts ;  et  pour  dire  la  ?erit6  il 
est  un  nombre  d'armes  qu'il  m'est  bien  a  charge,  quoique  je  prendrsi  un  terns 
propre  pour  me  de  faire  de  lui ;  et  c'est  bien  mon  intention  de  le  fiivoiraer 
dans  I'eloignement  pour  mon  propre  Decomm  et  parceque  je  le  croye  veritablo- 
ment  incapable  de  tnihlr  mes  intftr^ts,  mais  a  cela  pres  j'ai  une  assez  mediocre 
opinion  de  lui.  II  me  semble  qu*a  present  j'ai  assez  dit  pour  vous  donner  une 
id6e  generale  de  toutea  ces  mauvaises  aflkirs  qui  ont  M  portto  a  un  tel  exc^ 
qu'il  est  difficile  de  comprendre  comment  celui  qui  a  conduit  en  chief  toute 
oette  machine  n'a  pas  vu  un  dessein  prtoiMit^  de  nous  fiiire  du  tort.  II  etoit 
neoessaire  que  le  Chevalier  Graune  et  vous  series  inform^  de  tout  ceci  pour 
mieux  regler  votres  conduites,  majs  du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  mon  intention  de 
faire  aucun  Mat  par  rapport  a  milord  Dumbar  et  a  Townley.  Deaorte  que 
vous  pouvez  conttnuer  d'escrire  a  milord  Dumbar,  et  d'agir  enven  I'un  et 
I'autre  a  I'ordinaire.  Le  Chevalier  Gmme  pent  aussi  eacrire  a  milord  Dumbar, 
maia  le  moina  qu'il  lui  dise  le  Due  le  mieux.  Vous  etez  ii  preaent  quasi  le 
aeul  de  noa  gena  en  de  ca  de  la  mer  d'un  certain  aphere  dont  j'tei  lieu  d'etre 
content.  Je  m'aaaure  que  le  Chevalier  Graune  auivera  votre  example  et  qu'il 
entera  auaai  aoin  de  auivre  lea  mauvaia  examplea  que  trop  de  gena  lui  ont 
donn^ 


•  No.  XII. 


Hfr  Smart,  coiled  hy  the  Chevalier  de  St  George  and  his  Agents  Aeir 
"  PosUofflee  Correspondent^  to  Mr  .Drummond  of  Bochald^t  enclosed  m 
a  letter  from  Drummond  to  the  Chevalier^  26th  October ,  1745. 

]«l  October,  1746. 
DsiLa  Sia, 

I  CANNOT  ezpreu  the  concern  I  am  under  for  want  of  tlie  Dutch 
mails  tliat  are  due. 
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We  are  here  under  tlie  greatest  coDSteraation  to  learn  the  rebels  are  under 
march  in  3  di? isions.  Our  troops  are  not  a  third  of  the  way  to  hinder  them, 
and  when  thej  get  there^  tliey  will  not  amount  to  alx>ve  10»000  regular  troops, 
which  are  thought  vety  deficient  to  oppose  them  s  for  which  reason  ordera  were 
sent  some  time  ago  to  the  Dulie  of  Cumberland,  to  send  over  immediately  6 
battalions  and  9  squadrons  more  of  British  troops,  but  the  messenger  was  un- 
fortunately detained  at  Harwich  a  week  by  contrary  winds,  and  sailed  but  last 
Saturday.  We  think  ourselves  in  so  imminent  danger  that  orden  are  gone 
this  night  for  6000  more,  which  will  amount  to  14,000  men,  and  in  case  the 
Duke  has  not  so  many  troops  the  Hessians  are  demanded,  for  it  is  suspected 
that  Count  Saxe  may  hare  delayed  the  suffering  our  prisoners  to  join  tlie  Duke 
according  to  the  cartel,  for  our  principals  declare  they  have  positive  advices  of 
France  and  Spain  assisting  the  rebels,  and  apprehend  — ^—  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This  has  a  bloody  aspect.  I  wish  you  was  here  to  watch 
the  concerns  of  our  trade.    I  am  in  great  haste,  &c 

(No  SignaUre,) 


•  No  XIII. 

Mr  Moor,  another  eorretpondentt  under  the  eignature  ofS*  Ckrrjft  to  Mr 

Drummond  of  Boehaid^. 

0€icUr  21,  1145. 

DsAS  Sia, 

I  HAVE  wrote  you  twice,  and  would  have  done  it  before,  but 
that  I  understood  by  you  that  I  was  not  to  write  till  I  heard  from  you.  I  hope 
you  know  me  too  well  to  imagine  that  I  could  ever  neglect  the  affiiirs  of  your 
house,  which  I  have  extremely  at  heart  . 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  yours  of  the  16th  and  20th  instant,  the  contents 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  your  former  letters,  I  have  communicate  to  your  part- 
ner, Mr  Watkin  Williams :  he  was  transported  with  it,  and  ordered  me  to 
assure  you,  as  many  of  the  king's  JHende  in  England  as  possible  could,  would 
foin  the  Prince  when  he  gave  them  an  opportunity,  lie  likewise  says  he  and 
the  kin^s  friends,  immediately  upon  the  landing,  tDouldJoin  the  trocpSt  and 
that  he  does  not  make  the  least  doubt  of  bringing  them  to  a  very  good  mar- 
ket AJdemum  Heaiheot,  and  several  more,  have  been  with  Sir  Watkins,  to 
assure  him  that  tliey  will  rise  In  the  city  of  London  at  the  same  time.  He 
begs  that  arms  and  ammunition  be  brought  with  the  troops,  because  they  have 
need  of  that  commodity.  Lord  Barrymore  b  to  be  here  from  Bath  soon.  I 
shall  take  care  inform  her  of  any  tiling.  Mr  Cockbum  will  take  care  of  your 
orders.  All  friends  salute  you,  and  Lord  SempiU  and  I  beg  you  will  make  my 
eomp*  to  him.    I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

Dear  Sir. 

Yours  most  fiiithfully, 

S.  Cokey 
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•No.  XIV. 

The  Same,  under  the  eipnature  ofS,  Ball,  to  the  Same, 

October  2dd,  1745. 

Dbab  Sn, 

As  the  demaod  for  the  stulft  ig  at  this  juncture  so  very  great,  you  can't 
take  it  anii»  if  I  entreat  you  again  to  forward  them  without  delay,  for  the  kmg*e 
friends  m  England  assures  me  tliey  will  be  disposed  off  to  the  greatest  ad?antage. 
FaTorable  opportunities  in  trade  are  always  to  be  layed  hold  of  and  improved; 
and  as  we  are  sensible  of  your  care  and  attention  to  e^ery  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  good  of  our  house,  we  are  convinced  you  will  use  your  best  endearoun 
to  procure  us  the  merchandizes  so  impatiently  expected  by  our  partners. 

As  for  news,  I  hare  little  to  entertain  you  with.  The  troubles  in  SooUaiid 
alarm  us  greatly;  thougli  the  Qo?emment  liave  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  such  attempts  fruitless,  yet  it  b  much  apprehended  that  lliose  steps, 
the  army  assembled  in  the  north,  with  the  assbtance  of  all  our  associations,  will 
not  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  rebeb,  who  liave  received,  (as 
the  Town  have  it,)  officers,  anns,  money,  and  ammunition.  'Tb  confidently 
said  their  numbers  dayly  increase,  and  that  they  are  already  become  formidable. 
As  to  our  assodations  every  reasonable  man  laughs  at  them.  Our  counseb  are 
diffident  of  one  another.  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  b  suspended  for  six  months ; 
but  as  every  thing  b  quiet  here,  they  know  not  whom  to  lay  hold  of.  My  Com- 
pliments wait  upon  Mr  Blois,  and  I  am,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  success  in  all  your  undertakings. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  fiutliful  Servant, 

S.  Ball. 


No.  XV. 

Copie  de  la  reguititian  donne  par  Mr  Obrjfen, 

k  FODNTAINBLBAU,  2dd  Octehr$t  1745.     « 

Lbs  heoreuz  succ^  du  Prince  Charles  Edouard  Stuart  in  Eoosse,  ayant  M 

suivis  de  la  proclamation  a  Edimbourg,  en  quality  de  Regent  de  oe  royaume,  ce 

Prince  a  recoun  a  1.  M.  T.  C.  I'assurer  de  son  appuis,  et  assbunoe  oontre  lea 

eonemys,  qui  sont  aussi  ceuz  de  sa  Majest^  T.  C  il  propose  pour  cet  effet  k  sa 

MajestA  de  lui  envoyer  dcs  troupes  auxilliaires,  et  d'unir  leurs  intMt  par  uu 

traiift  d'islliance. 

Eloit  sign4  D'Obsyin. 


No.  XVI. 

Capie  du  Traitesignia  Fauntainbleau,  le  24'  Octobre,  }7A5,par  Manxteur 

le  Marquis  D'Argenson  et  Mr  Z>'  Obryen, 

Lb  Prince  Charles  Edouard  de  la  maison  royalle  de  Stuart  ayant  M  proclame 
dans  Edimbourg  en  quality  de  Regent  du  Royaume  d'Ecosse,  et  etans  ainsi  que 


I 


Ml  Majett^  trte  Cbrkienne  en  gnem  avec  le  ny  Oeoiiga  Eleclear  d*Hanovor 
auioit  fiut  propoaer  k  m  HijeitA  tr^Cairkieiue,  da  luy  envoyar  del  troupea 
aaztliairea  pour  toe  employ^  oontre  kar  ennenii  oooinran  et  d'unir  leuia  in- 
teresta  par  un  tnitft  dldliaiioe  la  Miyeat^tr^  Chrkiemia  ayant  agrfea  oalte  pro- 
poeitioo,  lea  miDistrei  aonaigote  dibnent  autorieei  de  pait  at  d'aoCrei  sont  oooTeDus 
dea  articlea  euivaiia. 

Aeticlb  1. 

n  7  anim  antra  la  cooronne  de  Franoe  et  lea  litata  qui  loot  ou  leiont  aonmia 
k  la  lUgeooe  du  Prince  Rojal  Cbariei  Edouard  Stuart  on  par  k  auSte  k  m 
domination,  amiti^  bon  Yoisinage  et  allianoe»  en  lorte  que  de  pait  et  d^utrea 
en  t'iittacM  k  fortifier  et  aocroitre  de  plna  en  plna  cette  bonne  tnteUigenoe  pour 
danuitage  oonmran  dea  deax  partica, 

AmnoLBS. 

Sa  MajestA  trte  Chrkienne  dkirant  oontribuer  aa  taocds  da  Prince  Royal 
Charlea  Edouard  Stuart,  et  le  mettra  d*autant  plus  en  tet  de  le  sontenir  et 
d'agir  contre  leur  ennenii  commun,  aa  MajeatA  8*engag6  k  I'aider  pour  cet  efiet 
en  tout  ce  qui  lera  practicable. 

ARncu  8. 

Dans  cette  fue  sa  Majesty  accorde  d^  k  pr^nt  du  Prince  Royal  Charlea 
Edouard  Stuart  un  corpa  dea  troupes,  tir6  de  ces  regiments  Irbndois  qn'antres 
pour  agir  sous  les  ordres  du  dit  Prince,  dtfendre  les  Etata  qui  sont  ou  seront 
soumis  k  la  R^nce  contre  quiconque  entre  prendroit  de  luy  tronbler,  attaquer 
l*ennemi  commun  et  suivra  toutes  les  diTcrsions  qui  seront  jugCs  utiles  ou  n4- 


Articui  4. 
En  consideration  de  Talliance  contractie  entre  le  Roy  tr^Clirteien,  et  la 
maison  royalle  de  Stuart  le  roy  et  le  Prince  royal  promettent  et  I'engagent  de 
ne  foumir  aucuns  secours  k  leurs  ennemis  respectife  d'empecher  autant  qu*il 
sem  en  leur  poovoir,  tout  dommage  et  prejudice  qu'on  voudroit  causer  aux 
Etats  et  sujets  de  part  et  d'autres,  et  de  traTailler  d'union  et  de  concert,  au  r^ 
tablisseroent  de  la  pais  sur  un  pied  qui  puisse  Hn  k  Parantsge  rftdproque  dea 
deux  nations. 

Aeticlb  5. 
Pour  cteenter  de  plus  en  plus  I'union  et  I'intelligence  entre  la  couronne  de 
France  et  les  Etats  qui  sont  ou  seront  soumis  k  la  rtgence  du  Prince  Royal 
Prince  Charles  Edouard  Stuart  on  par  la  suite  k  sa  domination,  ou  trafaiU 
lera  aussitot  que  la  tranquility  sera  rtobli,  k  un  treit^  de  commerce  entre  lea 
snjeH  de  part  et  d'kutres,  pour  le  procurer  tous  les  a^antages  mntnels  qui  peu  • 
?ent  tendre  au  bien  rfoiproqne  des  deux  nations. 

Articlb  6* 
La  prtent  traits  sera  ratifl^  de  part  et  d'autre,  et  les  ratifications  en  se«ont 
^changCs  k  Paris  dans  le  temps  de  deux  mois  ou  plut6t  si  fidre  ce  pent.    Fait  k 
Fountainbleau,  le  24  Octobre,  1745. 

SignA  Dbrotsr  D'Arowson, 
D*Obetbii. 

Je  oertifia  qua  cette  copie  est  conform4e  k  l*original  du  trait4  qui  jViy  autre 
ka  mains. 

D'OaRTBif. 

Articlb  Sbcbbt. 

D'autant  que  le  Roy  tr^Chrkien  foumit  au  Prince  Royal  Charles  Edouard 
«n  corpa  des  troupes  tir^  de  les  regiments  Ecossois,  et  Irlandois,  et  qu*tl  est  de 
Unterest  commun  de  recruter  les  dites  troupes,  et  pent  £tre  de  les  augpnenter, 

111.  3  h 
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le  Prince  Royal  en  oonsideiation  de  ce  seooun  donneia  toutes  let  fiidlites  qui 
aeront  ea  ion  poa?oir  auz  officiera  des  dites  troupes,  pour  fiiire  dee  levies  et 
recrues  dans  les  Etats  qui  sont  ou  seront  soumis  k  aa  domination — le  present 
article  aura  k  mtoe  force  que  s^l  etoit  dans  la  trait6  stgnft  ce  jourdhnj. 

Fait  k  FounUunbleau,  le  84  Octobre^  1746. 

Sign^  Dbroybe  lyABOBNsoiry 

D'OSRYBN. 

Je  oertifie  que  oette  cople  est  eoDformfe  k  I'original  que  j'ay  entre  mes  mains 


•No.  XVII. 

Mr  Mow^  under  ths  tigntUure  of*  8.  Batt,"  to  Drummond  ofSoekaU^. 

DbabSd, 

I  HATi  the  fii?or  of  yours  of  the  24tb,  and  shall  take  care  to 
inform  your  partners  of  every  thing  you  ohsenre  to  me  concerning  your  house. 
The  h^e  fiiende  is  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  support  your 
credit,  which  is  n  very  great  advantage  at  a  time  there  is  a  total  stagnation  of 
trade,  occasioned  by  the  troubles  in  Scotland  and  the  apprehensions  we  are 
under  for  other  places.  I  have  this  day  seen  a  letter  from  Scotland,  by  Glas- 
gow, which  mentions  the  arrival  of  troops  and  a  great  number  of  officers.  The 
letter  says  Lord  John  Drummond  is  with  them.  What  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
such  letters  I  can't  say ;  your  cousin,  Sir  Watkine,  longs  mudi  to  see  you,  and 
hopes  you  will  soon  bring  him  the  goods  you  advised  him  of.  Lord  Banrymore 
and  Lord  TraqwUr  are  not  in  town.  The  former  is  very  soon  expected.  We 
have  various  reports  concemfng  our  army.  Some  say  a  great  number  have  de- 
clared they  would  not  fight  against  their  countrymen,  and  particularly  the  troops 
lately  come  from  Ireland.  If  this  be  true,  as  it  is  believed,  we  shall  be  undone ; 
for  the  rebels  are  a  very  brave  people,  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  My  com- 
pliments wait  upon  Mr  Blois,  and  may  the  affidrs  of  your  house  always  prosper 
shall  ever  be  the  most  ardent  wish  of, 

.  Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  devoted  and  humble  servant, 

S.  Ball. 


•  No  XVIII. 


Mr  Smarts  the  "  Po»t<(ffiee  Correspcmdent!*  under  the  eignature  of 
**X  Holford^  to  Drummond  ofBochaldy. 

28C&  October,  1145. 
Dsaa  Sia, 

Yours  of  the  27th  ult*  I  received  this  day,  and  I  sent  the  in- 
closed by  our  old  friend  to  Mr  Curry.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  by  it 
that  you  intended  soon  to  be  with  us,  in  order  to  settle  our  little  matters  of 
trade,  which  are  in  a  great  stagnation. 

As  to  news,  tbo'  I  deal  little  in  it,  yet  I  can  tell  yon  that  the  transports  are 
arrived  at  Shields  and  Newcastle,  with  8  bataDions  of  foot,  from  Flanders,  which 
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gives  great  joy.  I  mint  further  add,  that  we  are  sure  of  the  GOOO  Hessians  that 
are  in  our  pay  in  Flanders,  on  the  first  calL  All  thb  raises  pur  spirits  to  such 
a  degree,  that  we  thinli,  with  foundation,  the  danger  is  over,  unless  the  French 
play  us  some  tricL    That  is  what  I  own  we  dread.    1  am,  most  faithfully,  ever. 

Dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

J.  HOLVOBD 

Pray  present  my  most  humble  services  to  Bir  Blois. 
{Addresied  to  Mr  Bertie.) 


No.  XIX. 

Instructions  du  Roy  du  S*  Comte  de  Drummond  Brigadier  d'Infiuterie, 
Colonel  du  R^ment  Royal  Ecossois  allant  commander  les  troupes 
de  sa  Majestft  qui  doiveut  passer  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,  pour  y 
faire  la  guerre  au  Roy  d'Angleterre^  Electeur  d'Hanover. 

L'Etat  cy  joint  fera  oonnottre  au  Comte  de  Drummond  en  quoi  les  dites 
troupes  doivent  consister,  il  se  rendra  incessament  k  Osiende  pour  s'embarquer 
avec  elles  sur  les  vaisseaux  destinte  pour  leur  transport,  dont  le  Commandant 
a  ordre  et  les  debarqner  autant  qu'il  sera  possible  sur  la  coste  entre  Bdimbonig 
et  Berwick. 

II  remettra  au  S'  Stapleton  Brigadier  d'infanterie,  Lieutenant^Colonel  da 
regiment  de  Berwicli,  la  lettre  de. service  joint  pour  toe  employ^  sous  ses  or- 
dres,  Et  cependaot  il  luy  lasseroit  le  commandement  parttculier  et  le  detail 
des  six  piquets  tirfte  des  regiments  Irlandois. 

Desque  le  Comte  de  Drummond  aura  debarquA  en  Ecosse  avec  les  troupes 
llartillerie  et  les  munitions  que  sa  Majesty  a  destin^  pour  oette  expedition,  il 
n*aara  rien  de  plus  press6  que  le  donner  avis  de  son  arrivte  au  Prince  Edouard 
et  de  luy  (aire  scavoir  que  les  secours  qu'il  luy  amene  est  enti^rement  k  ses 
ordres  auzquels  il  se  conformera  en  tout,  soit  pour  alloc  joindre  son  arm^,  ou 
pour  agir  s^par^ment  selon  ses  veues. 

Lorsqu'il  aura  pris  connoissance  de  Tendroit  ou  se  trouveront  les  troupes 
Hollandoises  qui  out  pass^  en  Angleterre  il  leur  fera  ootifier  son  arrivte  au 
reste  des  troupes  du  Roy  en  les  sommant  de  s'abstiner  de  tout  service  de  guerre 
oonformfoient  aux  capitulations  de  Toumay  et  de  Dendermonde,  Et  de  luy  don- 
ner sur  cela  un  response  prompte  et  cath^rique,  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  fiure  sans 
envoyer  k  la  Haye  attendu  que  les  Etats  generaux  ont  declare  a  L'abbe  de  la 
Yille  qu'ils  avoient  donnA  des  ordres  positife  aux  cheft  des  dites  troupes  de  ne 
point  enfreindre  la  dit  capitulation  et  si  nonobstant  cette  sommation  les  d'tes 
troupes  Hollandoises  en  venoient  a  des  acts  d'hostilitA  contre  celles  de  sa  Ma- 
jeste  le  Comte  de  Drummond  fera  resserer  etroitement  les  prisoniers  qu*il  pour  a 
fiure  sur  elles,  et  il  ne  se  prestera  k  aucun  accommodement  pour  les  rendre  la  vio- 
lation des  capitulations  dispensant  sa  Migestft  de  I'engBgement  qu'elle  avoit 
pris  avec  les  Hollandois  au  sujet  de  I'^change  des  prisoniers  de  guerre. 

Si  le  Comte  de  Drummond  trouve  des  fiunlites  dans  le  pays  pour  recruiter  ses 
troupes  sa  Majest6  luy  permit  de  les  augmenter  jusqu'a  concurrence  d*un  second 
battalion  en  dedoublant  les  officiers  du  premier. 

Elle  a  aocordA  les  fonds  neoessaires  pour  I'entretien  des  dites  troupes  pendant 
trob  mois,  et  comme  il  ne  seroit  pas  practicable  de  faire  passer  dans  la  suite  de 
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Pargeot  en  Eoone  il  est  xodiBpeniable  que  le  Comte  da  DnimmoDd  pramie  da 
boDpe  heure  des  meiures  aupres  du  Prince  Edouaid  afin  que  quaod  te  fine  aem 
ooosommft  il  pourvoir  k  k  paye  et  k  tubsistanoe  de  les  ditea  troupes  qui  n'ag- 
iient  que  pour  aon  aervioe. 

Le  Comte  de  Drummond  profitera  de  toutea  ka  occanons  fitYorablea  pour 
informer  k  aecretaire  d'Etat  ayant  k  dipartement  da  k  guerre^  de  T^tat  de  cea 
afikirea  en  Eooaae  et  en  Ang^eterrei  et  generalement  de  tout  ce  qui  auiarektion 
k  Fobjet  de  aa  mission,  on  luy  remet  un  cbiffre  pour  cet  effet,  et  ce  aem  k  ky  de 
chercber  lea  moyens  de  faire  passer  ses  kttres  sans  qu'elles  soient  inteneptta,  et 
d'indiquer  par  qudka  Toyez  on  pourra  luy  kire  tenir  paretllement  lea  onfinea 
que  le  Boy  aura  k  luy  donner. 

Fait  k  Fontainebkau,  le  28  Octobre,  1745, 

A  6U  sign^  Louis, 
Pour  copie, 

M.  Dbboybl  D*Aiobnsoii. 


No.  XX. 

8a  BlajestA  ayant  resolu  kire  passer  dans  k  Grande  Bretagpe  un  coipa  do 
ooupea  pour  y  kire  k  guerre  au  roy  d'Angleterre,  Electeur  d' Hanover,  avec 
lequeUe  aa  MajestA  est  en  guerre  ouveite  et  deckr£^  Elk  a  jett6  lea  yeuz  sur  k 
comte  de  Drummond,  Brigadier  en  son  Inknterie  et  Colonel  de  son  Begtment 
Royal  EoosBois,  pour  commander  ka  ditea  troupea,  Et  en  consequence  sa  MajestA 
mande  et  ordonne  au  dit  Comte  de  Drummond  se  conduire  les  dites  troupes 
dans  k  Grande  Bretagne  et  ka  employer  contre  ses  ennemies  en  conformit4  de 
ses  intentions.  En  joint  pareillement  Sa  Majest^  aux  offiders  et  addata  dea 
ditea  troupea  de  reoonnditre  le  dit  comte  de  Drummond  en  qualitft  de  leur 
^mmandant  et  de  luy  obeir  et  I'entendre  en  tout  ce  qu'il  leur  ordonnera  pour 
k  bien  de  son  service  comme  lis  seroient  k  k  propre  personne  de  sa  MajestA  k 
peine  de  diaobeissance. 

Flait  k  Fontaenbleau,  le  28  Octobre^  1745, 
A  M  aign^  Louis, 
Pour  copie, 

M.  DaBOTia  D'Asobnson. 


•  No.  XXI. 


The  CheuaUer  de  St  George  to  Prince  Henry,  under  the  name  of^  Mon- 

eieur  Jamieeon,'* 


AUANO»  Nowmher  8tf,  1746. 

At  the  sametime  I  reoeiyed  youra  of  the  20th  October  I  waa  much  pleased 
to  hear  you  were  better  in  your  health,  which  I  heartily  wish  you  may  kng 
continue  to  enjoy  perkct.  I  have  nothing  directly  from  the  Prince ;  but  after 
what  the  public  pruts  say  of  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  beat 
General  Cop^  and  of  his  bdng  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh*  But  hk  surprising 
progress  and  success  do  not  make  me  the  less  solicitous  for  hb  being  powerfully 


■■iifgd  by  Daifaun,*  who  b  actually  aeDding  tome  tmall  aooooun  to  him,  wbidi 
fa  BO  fiir  good ;  but  it  fa  not  a  small  matter  that  will,  I  fear,  suffice  to  make  bim 
withstand  the  forces  the  Govemment  fa  gathering  against  bim.  I  know  lioibert 
fa  thinking  seriously  of  giring  him  a  powerful  assistance^  tbo*  they  find  difficul* 
ties  in  the  execution,  which  I  easily  comprehend,  but  I  hope  they  may  be  sur- 
mounted at  last  The  danger  fa  that  the  Prince  may  be  orerwhelmed  in  the 
meantime ;  but  Ph>Yidence^  who  has  hitherto  Tfaibly  assisted  him»  will,  I  hope, 
one  way  or  another,  finish  the  work.    Nathaniel  in  general  are  well  dfapoaed. 

C 1  T n  fa  inde&ti^ble  in  bfa  solicitations,  and  Titus  does  hfa  part,  and 

Ins  free  access  to  all  the  Nathanids.  I  have  not  writ  these  many  weeks  to 
Lord  Blarischa],  supposing  he  might  be  going  every  day  to  joyn  the  Prince  i 
but  I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  says  nothing  of  it;  and 
I  can  see  he  has  himself  no  great  hopes  in  the  project,  tho',  to  be  sure,  he  fa 
doing  what  he  can  to  determine  them  to  act  vigorously  and  q>eedily  for  the 
Prince's  support.  I  shall  return  to  town  in  a  few  days.  In  all  places  I  am 
equaUy  full  of  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  kindness  for  you. 

Jamxs  R. 


•No.  XXII. 


M 


Lord  CUmcartjf*  to  ths  ChevaKer  de  St  George. 


Sii, 


I  srou'd  before  thfa  have  paid  my  most  humble  duty  to  your  Miyesty 
had  I  any  thing  worth  troubling  you  with,  and  all  that  I  can  now  say  is,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  things  have  a  very  frvorable  aspect  I  hope  and  believe  the 
French  are  in  earnest,  hfa  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  dfapatched  (four  days 
since)  the  same  person  that  was  in  England  in  May  last,  by  whom  I  have,  in 
concert  with  my  Lord  Blarischal,  wrote  to  the  people  attached  to  your  Blajestyli 
cause  (as  was  the  desire  of  the  Erench  Ministry.) 

We  have  sent  for  a  person,  who  fa  a  gentleman  of  estate  and  worth,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  your  Majesty,  and  of  great  weight  and  interest  with  the 
party.  I  expect  him  in  three  weeks,  and  so  soon  as  he  arrives  I  hope  we  shall 
embarque,  and  by  what  I  know  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  I  make  no 
doubt,  if  it  please  God,  that  we  debarqne  the  troops  in  safety  (of  which,  I  think, 
there  fa  no  great  hamrd),  but  that  Hfa  Royal  Hi|^ness  will  carry  hfa  point 

I  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Mijesty,  that  nothing  shall  ever  be 

wanting  on  my  part  to  manifest  how  profoundly  and  zealously  I  shall  ever  be. 

Sir, 

Your  Mijesty^  most  dutiful,  most  loyal,  and  most 

devoted  subject  and  servant 
Famim,  Nmftmbtr  8M. 

N0«>.»Thli  totter  fa  not  signed,  bnt  fa  that  marked  on  tho  outside  by  Mr  Edgar^ 
Lord  Clancarty,  8  Nov.  ITi^" 


*  The  king  of  Prsnce. 
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•  No.  XXIIL 
Mr  Drmnmond  of  Bochdldy  to  the  Chevalier  de  8i  George. 


SlB, 


IM  NevemUr,  1745. 


I  HAD  the  honour  to  put  myself  at  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke's  feet, 
along  with  Lord  Sen^il  last  evening.  We  were  both  extremely  happy  to  find 
him  so  well  recovered,  and  in  so  much  spirits,  among  a  number  of  his  friends  of 
the  Bouillon  family.  His  Royal  Highness  has  had  the  condescension  to  allow 
us  to  make  our  court  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  same  time  has  given 
Ui  ordere  to  give  no  tnore  information  or  memoriaU  to  the  French  Ministere 
concerning  your  Mtgeet^e  firiende  tn  England.  The  two  gentlemen  now  come 
overt  having  powers  from  the  Prince,  who  must  know  his  Royal  Highnes^s 
intentions  much  better  than  we.  Lord  SempU  informs  your  Majesty  particu- 
larly of  this,  for  which  reason  I  shall  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  a  repetition. 
I  inclosed  Mr  Mooi^s  letters  in  his  own  hand,  of  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
send  copys,  the  originals  being  then  necessarily  kept  Asr«,  both  lest  the  French 
ministers  should  call  for  the  originals  which  Mr  Amelot  and  the  minister  of 
Matint  were  sometimes  accustomed  to  do,  and  because  of  the  danger  of  the 
packets  being  taken,— a  danger  our  correspondent  did  not  incline  to  risk.  Now 
that  that  danger  is  much  less,  if  there  be  any ;  I  have  sent  the  originals,  and 
kept  copies  to  be  sent  the  P.  by  the  first  opportunity,  hoping  they  may  be  oi 
some  use  and  satisfaction.  I  have  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr  Smart  of  the  22d; 
but  it  bears  nothing  save  that  the  rebels,  (as  he  names  tliem,)  manage  so  se- 
cretly, that  the  longest  sighted  ministers  cannot  penetrate  their  designs. 


•No.  XXIV. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Chrdon  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge. 

Sias, 

J'ai  ob6  me  flatter  qu'aiant  Thonneur  de  prtenter  k  yotre  Majesty  une 
oopie  du  memoire  que  j'ai  remis  k  Son  Altesse  Royale  Monseigneur  le  duo 
d' York,  U  me  seroit  permb  d^  joindre  des  assurances  de  mon  zfle  sincere  et  de 
mon  respectueux  d6voument  pour  votre  Personne  sacr^.  J'expose  dans  cei  torit 
la  situation  dans  laquelle  se  tiouvait  Son  Altesse  Roiale  Monseigneur  le  Prince 
de  Galles  lors  de  mon  depart  de  I'Ecosse,  et  comme  je  n'agis  alors  que  par  ses 
ordres,  aussi  ne  me  suis  je  conduit  id  depuls  que  par  ceux  de  Son  Altesse  Roi- 
ale Monseigneur  le  Due  d'York  et  de  Monsieur  O'biyen,  votre  ministre ;  heur- 
euz  si  en  continuant  k  suivre  leurs  directions  je  pouvois  Atre  effectivement  de 
quelque  utility  Mab  Sire,  quelqu'  ardent  que  soit  mon  z61e,  et  quelqu'  envi  que 
j*aiede  servir  les  interets  de  Votre  Majesty  aussi-bien  que  ceux  de  Messeigneurs 
les  Princes,  je  ne  puis  m'y  employer  qu'  avec  le  oonsentement  du  General  de  la 
oompagnie  dont  je  suis  membra  II  les  a  trop  k  ooeur  lui-meme  ces  interets, 
pour  ne  point  donner  volontiers  les  mains  k  tout  ce  qui  pent  y  contribuer  sur 
tout  si  votre  Majesti  daignoit  s'expliquer  ii  lui  Updessus :  et  afin  qu'il  puisse 
me  distinguer  d'un  autre  qui  porte  le  mime  mon  que  moi  U  s'agit  ici  de  celui  dont 
le  fr^,  P^  Jacques  Gordon  est  alM  par  ses  ordres  demeurer  k  Rome  depuis 
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qadqne  nois.  Monsieur  lyObryeD  8*681  charg6  d*infoimer  votre  majesti  de  ce 
qa'on  exige  de  moi  prtentemeot ;  de  quelque  fii^on  qu'EUe  Teaille  me  fiure 
employer,  je  tAchend  totgoun  de  donoer  dee  preuves  de  Tentier  di6?oaement  et 
dtt  pi^ood  respect  a?ee  lesqnels  j*ai  lliODneor  d'Mre. 

Sire, 

De  Yotre  Majesty 
Le  trte  bumble  et  tr^  ob^bsAOty 
Servitenr  et  fiddle  sujet, 

AtBZANDKB  GOEDON  JVUITI. 
A  JPkrU,  99  di  Nmfmbn,  1745. 


No.  XXV. 

E^pwrt  aUuded  to  in  the  preceding  Letter 

Son  Altesse  Rolale  Monseigoeur  le  Prince  de  Galles  aiant  ordonnA  ao  Sieur 
Gordon  de  ?enir  k  la  Cour  de  France  pour  y  lendre  compte  de  I'tet  actuel  des 
afiaires  de  Son  Altesse  Boiale  en  Ecosse  il  a  llionneur  de  joindie  id  un  eztrait 
de  tout  ce  qu*on  lui  a  ordonnft  de  dire  et  de  tout  oe  qn'il  a  tA. 

11  a  re^  les  demiers  ordres  de  Son  Altesse  Bolsle  le  28  d'Octobre  k  son 
camp  prAi  d'Edimbourg,  et  s'est  embarqui  le  1*  du  prtent  mots  de  NoTembre 
au  port  de  Dumfries  Tis-lMru  I'isle  de  Blan. 

Lorsqu'il  quitta  le  Prince,  on  comptoit  enriron  12,000  hommes  de  troupes, 
soit  dans  le  camp,  soit  dans  la  ville :  les  dlfferens  corps  que  plusieurs  Seigneurs 
amenoient  k  Son  arm^  fiusoient  4000  de  plus,  suinuit  le  rapport  que  l*on  ont  fit 
k  Edimbourg ;  il  y  aToit  plus  de  mille  cheranz  d6ja  rsssembles  et  grand  nombres 
d'autres  en  chemin.  Presque  toutes  ces  troupes  se  troufoient  bien  arm^  et 
pourrAes  de  tout  ce  qui  leor  teit  n^c^ssaire  d'allieuis,  les  habitans  de  tons  les 
Cantons  oii  le  Prince  s'etoit  montr^  et  surtont  ceux  d'Edimbourg  et  de  Glas- 
cow,  leur  alant  fourmi  des  Tentes,  des  Habits,  des  Boudiers,  et  de  I'aigent  au- 
tant  qu*il  ftit  en  leur  pouroir. 

Outre  les  che6  des  Montalgnards  et  les  autres  Seigneurs  de  di?erses  prorinces, 
qui  s*etoient  dfelarez  en  iaTeur  du  Prince  avant  la  Bataille  oontre  le  General 
Cop^  grand  nombre  de  personnes,  distinguto  par  le  rang  qu'elles  tiennent  en 
Eoosse,  sont  venues  de  joindre  k  Lui  depuis  qu*il  est  k  Edimbourg :  Ptermts  ces 
demiers  Ton  compte  Milord  Maxwell  Seigneur  de  Nitbsdale,  Milord  Kenmnre, 
Beaufrire  du  Maiquis  de  Seafortb,  Kirkonnel,  un  du  nom  de  Hamilton,  Ac 
D'teilleurs  il  y  en  a  plusieurs  qui  tout  hors  d'etat  de  Lui  rendre  service  en  per- 
sonne  Lui  ont  envois  des  chevaux,  des  Armes,  et  de  I'aigent ;  et  depuis  qu'il 
a  M  proclami  dans  la  Capital  et  dans  les  villes  les  plus  consid^bles  du  Rol- 
aume,  ceuz-memes  qui  paroissoient  le  moins  dbpoe£s  k  Le  reconnoitre,  se  sont 
montr6z  dans  les  dispositions  plus  &vorables  k  ses  intftrets,  les  uns  aiant  M 
cbarm^z  de  ses  maniires,  et  les  autres  rassurez  par  ses  manifestes  et  par  ses  pro- 
clamations. En  un  mot  la  victoire  surprenante  qull  a  remportfo  aiant  acber^ 
de  Lui  soumettre  ceux  qui  croioient  devoir  encore  mfoager  la  oour  da  Londres, 
ou  pent  dire  qu'il  est  prtentement  Maitre  absolu  de  FEcosse. 

Au  moment  de  I'embarquement  du  Sieur  Gordon  Ton  disoit  k  Dumfries  que 
le  chftteau  d'Edimbourg  s'etoit  rendu  i  Ce  qui  est  certain  c'est  que  le  27  Son 
Altesse  Roiale  avoit  des  assurances  positives  que  la  mteintelligence  r^gnoit  par-, 
ni  les  Cbeftp  et  que  Ton  y  manquoit  des  cfaoses  les  plus  ntossaircs. 
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Quant  k  rAng^eterre,  on  y  eit  pr£t  k  Le  referotr  k  bias  ouverts  et  li  ae  declarer 
oQTertemeDt  pour  Lui  dfiiqu'il  y  parottra  en  force  et  loutenu  par  k  Franoe. 
Iiuttpendament  da  m&»ntentenient  gfotal  de  la  Nation  contre  le  pitent 
GouTemement  qui  est  assez  connu  de  toute  I'Burope^  void  encore  des  tmar- 
ances  que  Ton  a  de  leurs  dispositions  k  cet  igard ;  II  a  d^ja  re^  plus  de  cent 
invitations  de  la  part  de  la  Noblesse  de  differentes  provinces  d' Angleterre  et  dcs 
sonunes  considerables  d'argent,  ce  qui  a  beaucoup  servi  pour  la  paiment  de  set 
troupes  I  Le  Sieur  Gordon  entendit  mtoe  le  rapport  de  deux  courrieit  qui 
venoient  de  la  part  des  Milords  EairfiuL,  Langdale  et  plusieurs  aiktres  qulls  nom- 
m^rent :  tout  ce  qu'ils  dirent  k  Son  Altesse  Roiale  prouvoit  asses  qu'on  ny 
attendoit  que  Sa  prtence  soutenue  par  la  Cour  de  Fhince,  pour  se  ranger  ou- 
▼ertment  sous  ses  Atendarts;  Le  Gouvemement  n'a  pas  meme  cm  qull  fut  s(kr 
d'aooepter  les  ofiVes  que  quelques  Provinces  ont  faites  d'aisembler  leur  milices 
en  corps,  de  peur  qu'eUes  ne  se  servoient  de  ce  pr6tezt  pour  agir  plutdt  pour 
Le  Prince.  Bnfin  telle  est  la  disposition  des  esprits  d&ns  toute  la  grande  Bre- 
tagne  que  la  crainte  se  de  ne  pas  se  vour  soutenu  par  les  seoours  toangers 
dont  la  Cour  de  Londres  est  si  fort  alannte,  les  emp^e  encore  de  se  dfelarer, 
et  que  tout  le  monde  y  est  persuade  que  pour  cheque  millier  d'toangers  qui  y 
abonderont,  Itan^  de  Son  Altesse  se  verra  renforoer  de  plus  de  quatre  mille 
bommes  du  pais  puisqu  ils  ne  demandant  que  cet  enooursgement. 

Au  reste  les  secours  d'armes  et  d'argent  seront  d'autant  plus  utiles  qui  quoique 
jusqu'id  Le  Prince  ait  paii  ses  troupes  trte  ponctuellenienty  le  nombre  en  aug- 
mentera  tons  les  jours  et  ses  Finances  s'epuis^ent  k  mesure:  mas  comme  des 
seoours  d*bommes  font  une  bien  plus  grande  sensation  dans  la  pais,  Tunique 
moien  de  fiure  rednir  cette  glorieuse  entreprise,  et  m£me  d'en  assurer  le  suoob« 
leroft  de  iaire  une  deioente  en  Angleterre.  Gar  ce  que  Ton  a  d6ja  fait  pasMr 
en  Eoosie,  et  ce  que  I'on  y  fiut  encore  passer  tous  les  jouri,  ne  pourra  jamais 
mettre  Le  Prince  en  kat  de  se  soutenir  pour  long-temps  k  moins  qu'on  n'envoie 
promptement  le  seoours  desir6  en  Angleterre,  sans  lequel  nos  amis  dans  ce  pais- 
]k  nViseront  pas  se  declarer ;  comme  ils  I'ont  t6moign6  en  plusieurs  occssions. 
Les  Partisans  de  I'Electeur  de  Hanover  cachent  si  peu  Tapprefaension  qu'ils  en 
ont,  que  nondbstant  les  addresses  ilateuses  qu'ils  lui  pr^sentent,  et  ce  qu'ils  font 
courrir  dans  leur  Gazettes  pour  contenir  les  peuples  les  conversations  seocrtes 
ne  roulent  que  sur  la  revolution  prochaine,  qu'on  regarde  comme  inevitable, 
suppose  que  la  Cour  de  Franoe  fiisse  fiure  cette  descente,  laquelle  non  seule- 
ment  empechera  les  forces  du  Gouvemement  de  marcher  vers  le  nord  contre 
le  Prince,  mais  aussi  deviendra  comme  le  signal  du  souievement  de  laplus  grande 
partie  de  1' Angleterre. 


No.  XXVI. 

Exirad  of  a  Letter, ^-ihe  Chevalier  de  Si  George  to  Prince  Henry. 

RoifB,  1st  FArwarp,  1746. 

I  suFPOSB  yoo  took  all  proper  precautions  that  your  letter  to  Sir  Watkins 
Williams  might  come  ssfely  to  his  hands ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
our  friends  in  England  to  order  what  you  therein  propose  to  Ihem,  for  how  can 
tfa^,  without  arms,  without  regular  troops,  without,  enfin,  any  support,  pretend 
to  rise  in  arms,  and  much  less  to  sdze  on  any  seaport,  while  the  government 
have  so  many  regular  troops  in  the  island,  and  at  present,  even  a  considemble 


body  of  men  near  London.  I  have  often  blamed  the  indolence  and  lAnidity  of 
our  friends  in  England  i  but,  in  the  present  moment,  I  own  I  think  they  would 
act  imprudently  and  eren  rashly  not  to  ly  quiet  still. 


No.  XXVII. 

Sir  Tkomas  Sheridan  to 


Ghatsao  dx  Blaib  d'Atrol,  M  Fnr,  174(1. 

Vous  seres  sans  doute  surpris  que  quinze  jours  apres  une  victoire 
oomme  celle  que  j'eus  llionneur  de  tous  mander  dans  ma  derniere^  nous  aions 
sitdt  pris  le  parti  de  la  retnitte  i  mAts  la  mauyaise  rftuissite  du  si^e  du  chateau 
de  Stirling  a  mis  du  cbangement  dans  nos  desseins.  Le  gain  d*une  autre  ba« 
taille  ne  nous  auroit  pas  mb  en  tet  de  le  recommencer.  Les  meillieures  pieces 
de  notre  artillerie  aToient  M  mis  hors  de  service,  pendant  que  nous  n'avions  pas 
de  quoi  les  fehanger,  l/tamke  enemie  a?oit  repu  du  renfort,  et  en  attendoit 
oontinuellement  d'autres.  On  a  done  cm  quil  ndoit  mieux  conserrer  nos 
troupes,  de  nous  retirer  yen  le  nord,  de  nous  en  rendre  entifrement  maitres,  et 
de  nous  mettre  par  ]k  en  tot  de  descendre  une  autre  fois  dans  la  plaine  arec 
une  meilleure  arm4e  que  nous  n'ayions  encore  eu.  Quand  m6me  nous  eussioiis 
risqu6  une  autre  bataille  nous  n'avions  rien  de  meillieure  k  &ire.  Mab  nous 
voyons  bien  VL'  que  c'est  ici  la  seconde  fob  que  le  retardement  de  I'invasion  pro- 
jett^  nous  a  obliges  de  rebrousser  chemin  au  beau  milieu  de  notre  carridre.  I^our 
I'amour  de  Dieu  a  quoi  pense-t-on  ?  regarde-ton  la  rftuissite  de  nos  desseins 
oomme  une  chose  indiff^rente  k  la  France  ?  ou  veut-on,  a  quelque  prix  que  ce 
soit,  que  nous  pirissions?  Si  ce  ne  sont  pas  111  les  intentions  de  la  Cour,  qu'on 
mette  sftrieusement  la  main  k  PaeuTre  et  cela  sans  perte  de  temps :  8*il  se  foit 
tout  ira  bien.  S'il  ne  se  fitit  pas,  nous  nous  souttendrons  le  plus  long-temps  qu6 
nous  pourrons,  mab  nous  ayons  bcsoin  de  seoours  de  toute  espice,  de  Tartillerie 
af  ec  tout  ce  qui  y  appartient,  mortiers,  bombes,  ing6nieurs,  Ac  mab  sur  tout  de 
quelques  troupes  et  d*une  bonne  somme  d*argent  Si  nous  avions  eu  deux  mille 
bommes  de  troupes  reglto  k  la  demiere  bataille  Tenemi  n'aurott  jamab  pu  se 
retirer  avec  Tapparence  d'une  armte.  Pour  rartillerje  et  du  baggige  il  y  aura 
toujoun  de  quoi  les  remplacer.  Leur  perte  nVi  done  consbtA  qu'en  mille  bommes 
qui  constammeut  sont  restte  sur  le  champ  de  bataille,  et  qui  sont  plus  que 
ie  n*a?ob  dit  dans  ma  derniere  lettre  autant  appanunment  de  blesste  et  mille 
autres  prb  ou  dfaert^.  Mais  le  fonds  de  leur  arm^  s'est  consenr^,  et  c'est  ce 
qui  nos  arriyere  toujours  quand  ib  songereht  de  bonne  heure  k  la  retraitte,  et  que 
nous  n'aurons  pas  des  troupes  reglto  pour  profiter  de  la  yictoire.  Pour  de 
iVirgent,  il  nous  est  absolument  nMssaire  pour  nous  mettre  en  tot  d*entretenir 
nos  troupes,  et  pour  en  leyer  d'autres.  Mais  je  yous  ai  tant  partA  de  tout  cela, 
et  Mr  D'aiguilles  en  fcrit  tant,  qu*il  est  inutile  de  yous  en  dire  d*ayantage. 
Permettev-moi  seulement  de  yous  dire  que  parmi  des  papiers  prb  k  Falkirk,  il 
s'est  trouyA  une  lettre  du  general  Cope  Ik  un  de  ses  amis,  dans  laquelle  il 
Passure  positiyement  qu*on  n'appr^endoit  plus  k  Londres  une  descente  de  la  part 
de  la  France.  Cela  seroit  bien  dtolant  pour  nous  et  bien  deshonorant  pour  la 
France  apr^  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  aux  yeux  de  toute  PEurope,  et  je  me  flatte  qu'il 
n*en  est  rien.  Cependant  cette  id^  commence  k  prtoloir,  et  n'augmente  guerre, 
comme  vous  le  pouyes  croire,  la  valeur  de  nos  troupes.  U  fiiut  done  des  fiiits 
IIK  3  M 
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r6e]a»  et  des  seooun  oonsid^mbles  pour  nous  soutenir,  et  non  des  promenei 
vagues  et  des  miettes  de  pain,  Repr^eotez  bien  tout  ced  M''  auisi  bien  que 
ce  que  tous  dira  de  bouche  de  penonne  chaig^  de  ces  d^pecbes.  Yous  la 
ooDuoissez  ainsi  il  n'est  pas  n^ceasaire  de  yous  dire  la  coufiaoce  que  le  Prince 
J  mit  non  plus  que  oelle  que  vous  y  de?ez  prendre. 

Monselgneur  le  Prince  a  re^  une  lettre  tr^  obllgeante  de  Madame  la  Duch- 
csse  d'Aiguillon  et  il  yous  charge  W  de  lui  en  bienfiure,  &c. 


Sib, 


•No.  XXVIII. 
Cobnui  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  Si  George. 
Hu  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  been  pleased  to  send 


me  to  His  Most  Christian  Majes^  with  the  happy  news  of  a  complete  Tictoiy 
and  entire  defeat  of  the  army  in  Southerland,  commanded  by  Lord  Loudon,  I 
should  have  informed  your  Majesty,  on  my  landing  at  Dunkerque,  of  this  event, 
had  it  not  been  that  I  was  told  the  King  was  to  part  from  Yersailles  the  1st 
mstant  for  Flandere,  so  I  could  not  hasten  too  soon  to  the  Court,  that  I  might 
be  timely  admitted  to  the  King's  audience,  and  wait  on  the  mmister,  both  those 
that  are  parted  with  His  Majesty,  and  those  that  remain,  in  order  to  reason  our 
situation  with  them,  which  prevented  my  being  in  time  to  write  your  Majesty 
last  post  I  called  on  my  way  coming  upon  the  Duke  of  York  at  Arras,  and 
delivered  his  Highnesa^  letter  I  had  from  the  Prince  to  your  Majesty.  The  first 
minutes  I  have  at  my  disposal,  I  employ  them  in  informing  you.  Sir,  with  the 
blessing  it  has  pleased  divine  Providence  to  bestow  on  y*  Prince  and  your  loyal 
subjects  by  this  last  happy  success,  the  particular  account  of  which  I  shall  in- 
close to  Bfr  Edg^. 

Mr  Browne,  doubtless,  gave  your  Majesty  a  detail  of  what  occurred  dovm  to 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  Mr  Tovmley  done  the  same  of  our  retreat  from  Stir- 
ling; with  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Council,  or  rather  the  advisers,  to  be 
of  opinion  'twas  necessaiy,  so  I  shall  only  state  what  intervened  since  Mr  Town- 
ley's  leaving  us  at  Blair  Castle ;  but  that  I  must  say  so  unexpected  a  proposal 
to  his  Highness,  who  at  that  time  thought  of  nothing  less,  (an  order  of  battle 
having  been  made  ready  a  few  hours  before,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  waiting  for 
the  enemy,)  was  bore  with  that  constancy  and  greatness  of  soul,  the  Prince  at 
onoe  is  master  of:  however  severe  and  unnecessary  it  might  appear  to  him,  he 
generally  waved  his  own  opinion,  and  paid  a  deference  to  that  of  some  of  the 
chie&  as  in  reward  of  their  services,  and  a  mark  of  his  condescension  to  what 
they  judged  for  the  good  of  your  Royal  cause  and  their  happiness,  which  he 
gave  proof  was  more  to  him  than  any  other  satis&ction  he  could  propose^  even 
to  life  itself.  So  that  they  could  not  but  admire  his  spirit,  heart,  and  conduct, 
he  has  taught  them  how  to  bear  the  inconveniencies  (of)  adversity,  or  a  misstepp 
commonly  dravm  on  by  looking  forward,  providing  for  the  time  to  come,  and 
taking  lesson  by  what  (is)  past ;  and  all  this  with  such  prudence,  dignity,  caution, 
and  dexterity,  that  rally  show  him  to  be  bom  a  General.  I  am  sure  there 
never  was  one  so  universally  beloved  by  his  army,  or  more  deserving  of  it.  Your 
Majesty  may  judge  the  great  consternation  the  army  was  in,  when  His  Royal 
Highness  fdl  sick  at  Elgin,  and  was  in  danger  for  two  days :  a  timely  bleeding 
hindered  the  cold  turning  into  a  fluxion  de  poitrine,  and  caused  a  joy  in  eveiy 
heart  not  to  be  expressed. 
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When  I  arrifed  here  I  found  by  the  Due  de  RicbeUeu,  that  the  King  ex- 
pected a  letter  from  the  Prince  by  every  petaon  he  sends  to  Court,  so  I  told 
Hb  filajesly  I  was  to  have  been  the  besirer  of  one  to  him,  but  that  I  had  not 
time  to  receive  it,  having  been  obliged  to  sail  the  first  night  that  happened 
to  be  dark  for  to  avoid  bebg  taken  by  two  English  men-ol^war  that  waited  my 
coming  out  I  was  introduced  to  the  King  by  the  Marquis  D'Argenson,  min- 
ister of  foreign  alBdn.  His  Blajestf  received  me  with  all  bounty,  and  said  the 
most  kind  things  relating  to  the  Prince.  1  should  have  wished  to  have  had  a 
letter  to  Count  I^Argenson,  minister  of  war,  as  'twas  he  formerly  gave  me  the 
cannon  for  His  Royal  Highness. 

His  moat  Christian  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  the  rank  of  a  Col- 
onel, and  to  make  me  knigbt  of  the  order  of  St  Louis.  These  favoun,  with 
many  others,  I  owe  to  the  honour  the  Prince  has  done  me,  to  send  me  with  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Loudon,  and  to  the  sincere  desire  the  King  has  to 
promote  his  cause.  If  I  find  these  favours  have  been  acceptable  to  your'  Ma- 
jesty, I  shall  be  entirely  satisfied  with  my  voyage,  tho'  infinitely  more  should  I 
succeed  in  the  demand  I  am  to  make  of  succours  to  the  army  from  the  King^ 
where  he  ordered  me  to  follow  him,  my  greatest  ambition  being  to  be  of  some 
use  to  your  Majesty. 

1  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 
Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient. 
Servant,  and  most  dutiful  subject, 

Bp.  Waaebn.    . 

Pakis.  M  Ma^t  1746. 


No.  XXIX. 

The  Ckevaiier  de  Si  George  to  Sir  Thamae  SheritUm. 

Roid,  Jm^  8MA,  1746. 

This  to  require  of  you  to  come  and  joyn  me  here  with  all  convenient  speed. 
Your  silence  since  your  return  from  Scotland  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me,  when  you  could  not  but  have  given  me  many  satisfiwtory,  tho*  not  agreeable 
informations.  When  you  went' from  hence,  you  know  how  much  reason  you 
had  to  be  persuaded  both  of  my  confidence  and  good  opinion.  Mr  Strickland, 
you  know,  left  Rome  sometime  after,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  not 
idle  the  short  time  he  stayed  in  France.  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  wont  of 
men,  and  it  would  appear  he  has  been  introducing  amongst  us  a  spirit  which  I 
never  knew  before,  and  will  root  it  out  if  I  can.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  one- 
self on  such  intricate  matters  by  writing,  and  I  think  it  of  absolute  necessity  fo. 
mine  and  the  Prince's  service,  that  I  should  have  some  free  discourse  with  you, 
and  so  give  you  occasion  of  explaining  many  things  to  me,  for  I  am  unwilling 
to  think  that  you  are  altered  toward  me,  and  should  be  sony  to  have  reason  to 
be  it  towards  you,  after  all  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  the  service  of  a  son  dear 
to  me,  and  to  whom  I  shall  write  about  your  coming  here,  that  he  may  not  won- 
der to  find  you  in  France,  and  when  you  go  back  to  him,  I  am  sure  both  he 
and  you  will  tlwnk  mo  for  having  sent  for  you.  Waters  ban  my  orders  to  giie 
you  1300  livres  for  your  journey  when  you  call  for  it 
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•  No.  XXX, 

Colonel  Warren  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Qeorge. 

SlE» 

I  HATi  oompaaied  at  last  what  in  the  present  dicumstances  I  could 
desire.  I  part  for  Port  Louis  in  a  day  or  two,  thence  I  sail  off  with  a  frigata 
and  two  more  from  Morlaiz  under  my  command,  in  order  to  Join  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince,  and  bring  him  back  to  France.  These  are  my  orders  which 
I  liope  in  God  I  shall  effectuate ;  none  could  be  more  suitable  to  my  zeal  and 
attachment — my  joy  will  be  complete  if  I  find  the  choice  made  of  my  pemn 
for  so  honourable  a  commisBion  is  agreeable  to  your  Majesty.  I  part  with  the 
firm  hopes  of  rescuing  so  great  and  so  good  a  Prince  from  the  imminent  dan- 
gers he  may  run  at  present,  he  has  gained  great  reputation,  and  has  acquired 
great  experience  with  this  double  advantage,  he  will  be  soon,  I  hope,  in  a  way 
of  retrieving  the  present  misfortune,  which  certamly  nobody  lays,  nor  can  lay, 
to  his  charge.  Tliis  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  strict  examination  of  the 
•econd  causes  of  the  event ;  but  to  submit  with  resignation  to  the  first,  whom 
I  hope  will  render  effectual  our  next  undertaldngk 

The  present  orden  were  intimated  to  me  just  as  I  was  to  part  for  Kavam 
there  to  make  my  court  to  Hu  Royal  Hi^ness  the  Duke,  and  receive  from 
him  due  instructions  relating  to  the  present  circumstances ;  it's  wonderful  how 
capable  he  is  of  giving  so  good  ones  tho'  so  young.  The  pleasure  of  having 
two  such  sons  is  a  blessing  that  must  be  agreeable  to  your  Majesty  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  hope  to  be  a  witness  very  soon  of  tbeur  tender  interview,  and  to 
give  your  Majesty  an  account  of  the  particulars  of  our  happy  return.  I  shall 
be  impatient  till  I  acquitt  myself  of  so  incumbent  a  duty,  and  do  remain  with 
the  most  profound  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 
And  most  dutiful  subject, 

R.  Wabbbn. 
Pabis,  |»m«  AMgMgt^  1746. 


•No.  XXXI. 
The  same  to  Mr  Edgar. 


Sib, 

I  AM  just  ready  to  depart,  being  appointed  by  the  Court  to  bring 
back  to  France  His  Royal  Higlmess  the  Prince,  having,  for  this  purpose,  a  fri- 
gate under  my  orders  at  Morlaiz,  and  two  at  Port  Louis,  where  I  go  to  embark. 
I  begg  the  fiivour  of  you  to  deliver  these  two  letters,  one  to  tlie  King;  the  otlier 
to  My  Lord  Dumber,  and  to  believe  me  with  respect, — Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  Warrin. 


Paris,  fm*  A^gmi^  1746. 
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•  No.  XXXII. 

The  same  to  Colonel  0*Bryen, 

Dbae  Sii, 

I  DID  myself  the  honour  to  adTise  yoii  the  27th,  my  iDteodiog  for 
this  place  in  order  to  embark  and  meet  Mr  Butler,  who, 'to  my  great  surprise 
and  ooDcem,  telb  me,  that  instead  of  a  frigate,  I  baTe  but  two  (a  word  here  not 
legible)  which  I  must  sail,  as  the  others  could  not  be  got  ready  for  the  sea  thb 
month  to  come.  I  little  expected  this  disappointment  after  all  the  delay  already 
given,  and  having  jaunted  us  up  and  down,  and  I  should  have  though  they 
night  give  us  the  Sirene  and  the  Durseley  s  however,  we  must  take  patience^ 
half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  since  we  can't  be  our  own  carvers  we  must 
be  resigned.  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  succeed  in  bringing  back  our  Hero  safe  and 
sound  as  if  I  had  ten  frigates.  'lis  the  height  of  my  ambition*  and  I  shall  always 
look  upon  it  as  the  happiest  action  of  my  life,  and  I  have  great  confidence  that 
Providence  has  this  blessing  in  store  for  me. 

Since  there  are  but  a  frigsUe,  I  take  Mr  O'Beime  with  me  on  board  THeureux 
36  guns,  and  275  men,  Messrs  Lynch  and  Sheridan,  the  Prince  of  Conty,  30 
guns,  and  225  men.  We  shall  go  aboard  this  evening  and  propose  sailing  to- 
morrow. I  shall  write  yon  from  aboard  the  ship,  and  give  it  to  Mr  Butler  to 
put  in  the  post-office,  (Wednesday,)  which  will  probably  reach  yon  as  soon  as 
this,  that  I  send  by  my  servant  to  the  poat-offioe  of  Lambale,  and  to  take  up  my 
letters.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  one  from  you  in  answer  to  mine  of  22d  from 
Oervan.  We  are  not  to  separate,  and  we  go  round  Ireland*  I  shall  write  to- 
day to  y*  Marquis  and  Count  D'Aigenson,  to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  Mr  Maure- 
pas,  and  sign  and  seal  them  to-morrow  aboard,  dating  from  the  Cape*  as  we  are 
going  under  sail,  which  Mr  Butler  will  put  into  the  post-office. 

I  begg  my  most  hearty  respects  to  Madame  CBiyeof,  and  a  thousand  kind 
thingp  to  your  lovely  son,  and  believe  me  always  most  heartily. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

R   Warrbn 

Matiomoh,  9M  A^igtuL  1746. 


No.  XXXIIL 
The  Chevalier  de  Si  George  to  Prmce  Charles, 

ROMB,  StpUmibtr  IfUA,  1746. 

Ir  what  the  Oasettes  say,  my  dearest  Carluccio,  of  your  being  again  at  the 
head  of  some  of  the  Highlanders  be  true,  I  should  hope,  in  that  situation  you 
might  be  for  sometime  at  least  in  a  less  unsafe  way  than  if  you  had  continued 
hiding,  and  that  you  will  be  the  more  easily  found  out  by  those  who  are  gone 
to  look  out  for  you,  and  bring  you  into  France  i  but  with  all  thai  we  know  of 
you  is  so  uncertain,  and  the  dangers  you  are  exposed  to  so  manifest,  that  my  pain 
and  anxiety  for  you  put  me  in  a  condition  I  can't  well  express.  While  I  am 
all  alone  here  without  satisfaction  or  comfort  of  any  kind,  and  without  know- 
ing when  I  can  have  that  of  seeing  you  again,  for  were  you  now  in  France,  1 


cannot  go  to  you,  and  you  could  not  come  here  without  abandoning  all  our  af* 
fiiin.  But  your  Brother  is  not  in  the  tame  caao,  and  I  even  writ  to  him  not 
▼eiy  long  ago,  upon  the  subject  of  his  coming  to  make  me  a  visit  here  after  your 
arrival  in  France.  But  with  all  this,  I  thank  God  my  health  u  not  worse^  and 
has  even  been  rather  better  than  usual  thb  summer.  Adieu  my  dear  child  1  ibr 
till  I  know  you  are  in  a  place  of  safety,  I  can  scarce  think,  or  write  of  any  thmg 
but  what  relates  to  you. 


No.  XXXIV. 

The  same  to  Sir  Jamee  Stewart 


Rom^  S^ftmJbtt  l^Oh  1746. 

I  RiCBVBD  last  week  yours  of  the  21st  August,  and  saw  what  you  writ  to 
Bdgar  in  sending  the  accompt,  by  which  I  remark,  that,  with  the  money  which 
was  brought  back  from  Scotland,  you  will  have  a  good  deal  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
ney still  in  your  handst  Since  that  money  cannot  be  now  applied  towards  sup« 
porting  the  Princess  undertaking,  a  better  use  cannot  certainly  be  made  of  it; 
than  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  those  who  acted  in  our  causey  and  now 
suffer  for  it ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  take  upon  me  to  direct  it  should  be  ap- 
plyed  to  such  uses,  without  fearing  that  such  a  desdnation  will  be  disapproved 
by  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  much  less  by  the  Prince,  whose  money  properly  it 
is,  and  when  he  comes  into  France  he  may  dispose  of  the  remain  of  it  as  be 
thinks  fit. 

If  you  can  have  fidlen  on  a  sure  way  of  sending  some  money  to  Lord  Ogilvy 
and  bis  companions,  you  will  have  done  well  to  have  sent  them  a  supply,  to 
fibdlitaie  their  coming  into  France.  But  I  think  it  would  be  subject  to  a  great 
many  inconveniences  and  abuses,  should  young  Waten  have  authority  to 
write  to  his  correspondents  abroad,  to  give  undetermined  supplies  to  sudi  of 
our  people  as  mig^t  come  over.  Those  that  do  will  undoubtedly  write  into 
France,  and  till  they  get  an  answer  can  never  fiul  of  getting  some  credit  in  the 
place  from  which  they  write :  it  will  be  then  proper  time  to  supply  them,  and 
that  can  then  be  done  with  a  due  regard  and  proportion  to  their  merit,  their 
rank,  and  their  wants,  and  I  hope  Providence  will  always  enable  me,  one  way 
or  another,  not  to  be  wanting  in  that  respect  to  those  who  deserve  well  of  us : 
but  in  my  present  situation,  we  must  at  tlie  sametime  be  good  managers,  and 
not,  out  of  an  iU-understood  generosity  at  the  beginning,  find  ourselves  uruble 
at  last  to  maintain  those  who  have  no  other  resource  but  us.  The  object  now, 
alas  I  being  not  to  recompence  their  merit  but  to  supply  thar  wants.  Nobody 
can  judge  better  than  yourself  of  the  proper  method  and  rule  to  be  observed  in 
such  matters ;  for  I  am  at  too  great  a  distance  to  send  you  particubr  orders,  in 
cases  which  will  not  admit  of  deky.  and  as  the  sum  now  in  young  Waters'  hands 
will  probably  be  applyed  to  no  other  use  but  to  the  relief  of  your  countrymen,. 
I  see  no  use  in  your  troubling  the  Duke,  or  consulting  Mr  0*Bryen,  hereafter, 
about  the  particular  payments  you  make  out  of  it. 

I  entirely  approve  of  your  re-imbursing  yourself  out  of  the  Spanish  money  of 
what  you  had  advanced  to  Mr  Camegy.  Would  to  God  I  were  in  a  condition 
to  put  you  both  as  much  at  your  ease  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  if  I  cannot  do  wiiat 
I  would,  I  shall  at  least  do  all  1  can,  for  those  who  deserve  so  well  of  me.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  you  have  some  liopes  tliat  tlie  attainders  against  both  of 


r 
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yoa  may  be  delayed,  and  not  paM  at  last  i  for  I  am  lensible  of  what  you  bare 
already  dooe  and  suffered  for  the  canse,  not  to  be  desirous  that  those  soifbringi 
should  at  last  encrease  no  more.  The  Prince^  situation,  and  the  cruel  scenes 
that  are  passing  in  our  own  country,  are  subjects  of  too  great  grief  and  concern 
to  me  to  enter  upon  them  here  {  and,  therefore^  with  my  kind  compliments  to 
Lady  Francis,  I  shall  oondnde  with  the  assurance  of  my  constant  kindness. 


•No.  XXXV. 

Cohmd  Wear  en  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeorge, 

Sir, 

I  BATB  the  happiness  to  advise  your  Majesty  of  my  wished  for  suo- 
in  meeting  his  Royal  Highness  the  FHnoe  on  the  continent  of  Scotland, 
and  bringing  him  safe  back  to  France,  haWng  binded  this  moment  here  at  Bos- 
coff,  in  Lower  Britany,  within  4  leagues  of  Morlaix,  at  half  an  hour  past  two 
the  afternoon,  Monday  10th  October,  1740;  'tis  scarce  to  be  imagined  what  a 
crowd  of  dangers  run  thro'  by  sea  and  land,  but  Proridence  has  been  visibly  in 
special  care,  and  will  doubtless  in  time  complete  his  wishes. 

Hb  Highness  intends  sending  me  forward  with  the  account  of  hb  arrival  to 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  French  Court,  and  thb  I  intend  to  be  forwarded  to 
your  Majesty  by  Gardinal  Tencin,  as  the  most  speedy  way  of  reaching  your 
hands. 

I  congratulate  your  Majesty  cm  thb  happy  event,  and  thbk  thb  b  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life  to  see  our  great  Hero  delivered  so  miraculously  from  hb 
enemys. 

I  shall  send  your  Majesty  next  week  a  journal,  or  more  particular  account 
I  found  meanwhile  I  was  at  Loghntmona^*  (where  I  took  the  Prince  on  board,) 
to  lay  hold  of  Barastel,  who  wanted  to  betray  him,  and  have  brought  him  and 
hb  son  prisoners  here. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  loyal,  and  most 
faithful  subject, 

Rd.  Wasuii. 
RoBCorr,  IM  OeCpaw,  1746. 


•  No.  XXX VL 

Prince  Chariee  to  hie  brother  Henry, 

MOBLAY,  lOCib  Ocfoto',  K.a  1746. 
Dkae  BaoTBia; 

As  I  am  certain  of  your  great  concern  for  me,  I  cannot 
express  the  joy  I  have  (on  your  account)  of  my  safe  arrival  in  thb  country.  I 
send  here  inclosed  to  lines  to  my  master,  just  to  shew  him  I  am  alive  and  safe 
(bebg  fiitigned  not  a  little,  as  you  may  iomiagine).    It  b  my  oppinion  you 

*  Slolnorig. 
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abonld  write  immediately  to  y*  French  kiog»  giving  him  notice  of  my  safe  ar- 
riva),  and  at  the  same  time  excusing  my  not  writing  to  him  myielf  immediately 
being  so  much  fiitigued*  and  hoping  soon  to  have  y«  pleasure  of  feeing  him.  I 
leve  it  to  your  prudence  the  wording  of  this  letter,  and  would  be  ^ad  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  writing  and  dispatching  it,  as  also  that  you  should  consult  no- 
body without  exception  upon  it,  but  Sir  John  Grems  and  Sir  Thomas^  the  rea>> 
sons  of  which  I  will  tell  you  on  meeting.  Note  bene — It  is  an  abiolute  neces- 
sity I  must  see  the  French  king  as  soon  as  possible,  for  to  bring  things  to  a 
write  head.  Warren,  j*  bearer,  will  instruct  you  of  the  way  I  would  wish  you 
should  meet  me  at  Pfeu^    I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  remain. 

Your  moete  loying  brother, 

Chaslbb,  p.  R. 


•  No.  XXXVII. 

Prinee  Henry  to  Me  Chevalier  de  SU  George, 

CUCHY,  OctoUr^  \4ik,  1746. 
Sn, 

Your  Blajesty  may  judge  how  happy  I  am  with  the  news  I  send 
you.  I  long  much  to  have  the  Courrier  arrive  that  you  siay  be  well  ridd  of  all 
the  pains  and  anzietye  you  have  been  under  for  so  long.  I  am  very  impatient, 
as  you  may  believe,  to  see  my  dearest  brother.  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  be  to- 
morrow. Sir  John  is  just  gone  to  meet  him,  for  the  reasons  that  Obiyen  men- 
tions. The  Ihtke  will  make  use  of  all  his  endeavours  to  put  in  pnctioe  the 
advice  the  king  has  been  so  good  as  give  him.  How  is  the  JHiie  to  act  if  Me 
Prince  should  not  care  that  he  should  not  communicate  certain  things  to  jl& 
Obryen  t  •  Your  Miyesty  will  see  the  reason  of  that  question  by  the  Prinee'e 
letter  to  the  Duke.  As  I  have  slept  but  three  hours  last  night,  my  head  does 
not  permit  me  to  write  long ;  but  next  post  I  shall  probably  make  it  upp. 
Most  humbly  begging  your  Majesty's  blessing,  I  remain,  with  the  utmost  respect. 

Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

IISNIiY 


•  No.  XXXVIII. 

The  Marguii  D'Argeneon  to  Colonel  O^Bryen. 

k  FouMTAiNBLBAa,  le  16  Octohn,  1746. 

J'at  rendu  compte  an  Roy  Monsieur  de  la  triste  situation  dans  la  quelle  se 
trouvent  les  offiders  Eoossob  arrivte  depuis  peu  en  France,  et  je  n'ay  oubli6 
aucun  des  motift  agr6eables  k  leur  fitire  ^prouv6z  les  effets  de  la  Iib6nidit6  de 
sa  filajest6.  Elle  a  bien  voulu  leurs  accorde  une  gmtification  de  la  somme  de 
84,000  livres.  J*en  fiiis  expedier  1*.  ord**  au  Porteux  suivans  les  ordres  qu'dlp 
m'en  a  donn6  et  je  I'envoye  en  finance.  Sitost  qu'elle  sera  revenue  je  vous  k 
ferai  addresser  vous  voudriex  bien  alors  Monsieur  en  toucher  la  montant  et  en 
iaire  la  distribution  k  ces  offiders  Ecossois  conform&nent  k  I'etat  sous  joint 

Je  suis  tr^  vMtablement  Monsieur  entiirement  a  vous. 

D'Argcnson. 
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•  No-  XXXIX. 

Etat  des  Gtatifications  que  le  Boy  a  bieo  foulu  aoocmler  aaz  Gentib 
hommes  Eoosioit  arriTet  depub  pue  en  Franoe. 


Mflord  Ogilvie»  Briagdier  et  Colond*                •       •       •       •       •  4000 

Heni7  PatuUo  Marischal,  Geneial  de  logis  de  rarMe»       •       •       •  4000 

Jean  Hey,  rang  de  Colonel, 9000 

Jacques  Caraegy  de  Boiasac  rang  de  Colonel,           •       •       •       •  9000 

Jaoquei  Maxwell  de  Kirkonell,  Lieutenant  dee  Gaidet  du  Corpe,  afee 

Committion  de  Lieot^Colonel*          •       •       •        •       •       •  1800 

David  Hunter  de  Burnside,  id^        •        .••«.•  1800 

Thomas  Blair,  Lieutenant-Colonel  d'un  Regiment*           •       •       •  1800 

Jacques  Gordon,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 1800 

Robert  Fotringham  de  Bandgam  grade  de  Lieut-Colonel,        •       •  1800 
David  Fotrin^Mun,  Commandant  a  Dondee,  avec  grade  de  Lieutenant- 
Colonel 1800 

Robert  Fletcher,  Migor, 1200 

Cafitaimes. 

Jean  Ogilvie  de  Inshuan, 1000 

Jacques  Ogilvie, 1000 

Guillaume  Campbell,        •       •               1000 

David  Gardyn  de  Lawton, 1000 

Bartbolome  de  Sandilands,        ••••••••  1000 

Jean  Ridle  de  Grange, 1000 

Thomas  Fotringham, 1000 

Alexander  Johnston,         •        •       •       «        •  1000 


Total,  .        .        34,000 


No.  XL. 
Prtnee  Henry  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

CucHY,  Oetober^  XlAt  1746. 
Sot, 

Tub  very  morning  after  I  writ  you  my  last  I  bad  the  happiness  of 

meeting  with  my  dearest  brother.    He  did  not  know  me  at  first  sight ;  but  I 

am  sure  I  knew  him  very  weU,  for  be  is  not  in  the  least  altered  since  I  saw 

him,  except  grown  somewhat  broader  and  fiitter,  which  is  inoomprdiensible  after 

all  the  fatigues  he  has  endured    Your  Majesty  may  ooncdve  it  better  than  I 

can  express  in  writing,  the  tenderness  of  our  first  meeting — those  that  Were 

present  said  they  never  saw  the  like  in  their  lives,  and  indeed  I  defy  the  whole 

world  another  brother  so  kind  and  so  loving  as  he  is  to  me.    For  my  part,  I 

can  safely  say  that  all  my  endeavours  tend,  and  shall  tend  as  long  as  I  live,  to 

no  other  end  but  that  of  deserving  so  much  goodness  as  he  has  for  me.    As  Mr 

Obryen  is  with  the  Court  of  France,  I  suppose  he  will  inform  the  hmg  of  all 

he  does  here ;  so  that  it  b  needless  for  me  to  say  anything  on  that,  only  that  I 

really  cannot  comprehend  what  that  Court  would  be  at,  in  the  secrecy  he  seems 

III.  8  N 


to  desire  in  tegud  o(  the  Prine^M  being  come  to  Paris.  The  Prince  sees 
and  will  scarce  see  anytxxljr  but  myself  for  a  few  days,  that  be  may  liave  a  little 
time  to  rest  before  he  is  plagued  by  all  the  world*  as  to  be  sure  he  will 
when  once  he  sees  company.  I  go  eveiy  day  to  dine  with  him ;  yesterday  I 
brought  him  privatdy  to  see  my  house,  and  I  perceiTO  he  has  as  much  gom*  for 
the  chaoe  as  ever  he  bad.  Most  humbly  begging  your  Majesty's  blessing  I  re- 
main, with  the  utmost  respect, 

Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

Hbmrt, 
P.  S.  (by  Mr  John  Grseme.) — The  Duke  not  haying  time,  I  add  this  poet- 
script  to  inform  your  Miyesty  that  Warren  is  just  arrived  from  Fountainbleau. 
There  was,  as  he  say«,  at  first  diflkulties  as  to  the  JSSttg  of  France  seeing  the 
Princes  but  at  last  he  consented  to  it,  but  not  in  a  publick  manner;  and 
likewise  that  the  JDuke  might  accompany  him,  and  that  they  would  be  lodged 
either  in  or  near  the  castle.  I  believe  likewise  they  won't  oppose  their  going 
with  their  orders ;  but  as  we  expect  Mr  Obryen  to-night,  we  shall  be  then 
fully  informed  of  that  a&ir. 


•  Na  XLL 

Colcnel  (yBrytn  to  the  Same. 

k  FOMTAINBLSAU,  M  Ltindii,  nth  OcLf  1746. 

MoNsnam, 

Ji  vols  Xe  Cour  de  France  plus  dispos6  k  chercher  la  pais,  que 
vouloir  tenter  nne  nouvelle  ezpMition  en  Ecoeee  j'ay  demand^  de  la  part  de 
Prince  qu'il  put  incessament  voir  le  JRoy  de  France  et  la  FamUU  Royale 

ce  qui  est  accord^  ce  sen  ^ Je  crois  apr^  demain.    Le  Due  viendra 

avec  luy,  ou  demande  une  sorte  bcognito,  cependant  j'espire  que  Ton  Ic^gera 
Le  Prince  dans  la  propre  maison  de  Bojf  de  France :  mais  ce  point  n'est  pas 
encore  enticement  dedd^  je  la  scauray  demam. 

On  ma  donne  une  ordonnance  de  84,000^  pour  les  offiden  d'Eoosse^  &c. 


No.  XLII. 

Charlee  to  the  JERng  of  France. 


MoNiisvB  MOV  Fuas  it  Coosm, 

Je  prends  la  libertd  d'lferire  k  votre  Majestd  pour  lui  dire  la 
laison  que  Je  ne  periais  pobt  de  mes  affidrs  hler  au  soir;  c'est  parce  que  mon 
frdre  etoit  present,  et  qu'en  mtoe  tems  je  voudrois  ecrire  de  lui  donner 
mueone  jalousie^  comma  je  I'aime  tendrement.  Oserois  je  supplier  votre  Majesti 
(oomme  sa  pmdence  est  an  nombre  de  sea  gmndes  quidit^)  dVivolr  la  bont^  la 


<■. 
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premite  fob  qo'eHe  Toadroit,  que  je  lui  parle  d'affaires  qa'eUe  toil  en  partienlier, 
et  de  la  fidie  en  soite  eriter  oet  inoooTenient  la. 

TtLj  llionDeur  d*Mre 

Monsieur,  mon  frdre  et  Contin, 
de  Totre  Majesty 

Le  bon  fr&re  et  Couflin» 

Chablbs  p. 


k  FonrrAiMBLBAV, 
U  QSd  Octtibrt,  1740. 


i 


•  r 


a6<M  Oaloirt,  174& 


No.  XLIIL 

The  Same  to  the  Same, 


Tax  fini  un  petit  memoir  de  mee  affiurei,  c*est  qui  me  fiure  dfeirer  d'avoir  le 
plaisir  de  la  lui  remettre  entre  tea  propres  mains  et  le  plutdt  sen  le  meilleur 
j*attenderex  ayec  impatience  les  ordres  de  Totre  BlaJestA  pour  le' jour  et  la 
manite  qn*eUe  reut  que  je  Yienne,  si  elle  yeut  que  je  ne  ramene  point  mon  Frdre 
a?ec  moi  en  ce  en  la  il  me  paretqu'il  sem  .neoessaire  pour  ne  point  donner  de 
jalousie  que  je  fiose  en  sort  de  m'evanir  et  de  n'echapper  avec  un  seule  peisonne 
ton  droit  a  Fapartement  du  Compte  d'Aigenson  saos  personne  otre  ou  la  ou 
bile  sache  que  cause  que  votre  Majest4  Yondrs*  Comme  je  me  flat  d'atoir 
Tamitii  d'un  si  grand  Roy  je  ne  Yout  rien  hir  sans  prendre  la  liberty  de  reman- 
der  son  avi  en  tout  et  partant 


I  •  ■ 


No.  XLIV. 

l%e  Same  to  the  JSSng  of  J^ain. 

Mon  arrivfo  dans  ce  pays-d  me  foumit  Toocasion  de  fidre  mes  complimens 
de  condolence  k  ?otre  Miyest^  sur  la  mort  du  feu  Rojr  mon  oncle.  U  n-y-a 
perwnne  qui  a  plus  de  mison  de  plaindre  cette  perte  que  mois,  puisque  qn'il  a 
eu  la  bonih  de  mo  donner  toujours  de  marques  essentielles  de  son  amiti^  et 
particuli^ment  pendant  mon  sejour  en  Ecosse.  Je  me  flatte  que  son  amitie 
sera  bMditaire  et  que  Totre  Majesti  aura  la  bont6  de  continuer  les  mtoes 
bonnes  intentions  pour  moi  et  de  vouloir  bien  m'aider  du  secours  que  Totre 
MiyestA  jngera  a-propos  pour  recouvrir  les  justes  droits  de  ma  fiuniUe,  et  rtablir 
une  firmo  alliance  entre  les  deux  couronnes.  Permetter-moi  de  vous  assurer 
que  Totre  Maje8t6  n'aura  jamab  rien  k  me  reprocher  de  mon  cot^  et  que  je 
conserrerai  une  reconnaissance  etemelle  de  toutes  vos  bontte  pour  moL 

Ecrit  a  Cliehy,  le  26M  Octobre,  1746. 
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No.  XLV. 

The  Ckevalier  de  Si  Oeorgt  to  Prince  Charles, 

Albano,  Ifo9,  9d,  1740. 

I  OAinroT  ezpresB  to  you,  mj  dearest  Garloocio,  the  joy  and  oomfort  I  felt 
in  reoemng  your  letter  from  Morlaiz  of  the  10th  Octob^,  after  all  I  ha?e  suf- 
fered on  your  account  for  so  many  months  past.  Till  I  hear  from  you  after 
your  arrival  at  Paris  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  particular  business  with  you 
from  hence,  especially  considering  the  informations  you  may  have  had  from  the 
Duke  and  Obryen,  who  will  show  you  what  I  now  write  to  him  for  to  be  com- 
municated to  you  and  to  Cardinal  Tencin  on  some  particulars  on  which  I  need 
not  therefore  enlarge  here.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  little  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  Court  of  Fhmce,  and  that  you  will  not  have  less  need  of  courage 
and  fortitude  in  bearing  and  suffering  in  that  country  than  yon  had  in  acting  in 
Britain,  and  let  me  recommend  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  you  patience  and 
prudence ;  for  by  «  contrary  conduct  yon  would  make  thingi  wone  and  never 
better.  You  hare  a  sure  friend  in  Cardinal  Tencin,  and  as  sure  and  trus^  a 
servant  in  Obryen.  Nobody  can  advise  you  better  than  they  two,  and  they 
will,  I  am  sure^  do  all  they  can  to  serve  you.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  Duk^ 
in  whom  you  will  find  a  great  alteration  in  all  respects  since  you  saw  him,  and 
you  will  soon  see  he  deserves  to  bo  your  friend  as  he  is  your  brother.  I  had 
promised  BIr  Warren,  that  if  he  brought  you  back  safe  from  Scotland  I  would 
make  him  a  Knight  Baronet,  and  accordingly  you  will  find  here  inclosed  a  war- 
rant for  that  effect,  which  you  will  give  him  from  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never 
foiget  the  service  he  has  now  rendered  us.  I  wish,  however,  that  he  would 
keep  this  warrant  secret ;  because  I  am  absolutely  resolved  to  give  no  more 
such  or  any  commissions  as  long  as  our  affiurs  remain  in  the  situation  they  now 
are.  Sir  Thomas  is  here  with  me,  and  better  in  his  health  than  I  have  seen 
him  these  many  years.  When  I  hear  further  from  you,  I  shall  say  more  on 
thu  subject  At  present  I  shall  add  nothing  else  but  to  beseech  the  Almigjb^ 
to  bless,  prosper,  and  direct  you,  after  having  delivered  you  from  so  many 
dangers,  of  which  I  am  veiy  impatient  to  have  a  distinct  detaiL  I  thank  God 
my  health  has  been  pretty  tolerable  all  this  summer,  and  u  so  yet,  tho'  we  have 
a  mighty  bad  season  of  it  here. . 


•  No.  XLVI. 

Prince  Charles  to  Mr  James  Edgar. 

Glichy,  y  M  Nov.,  174e. 

I  BMCLosi  you  here  a  letter  for  y*  King.  My  kind  compliments  to  Lord 
Dumber  and  all  my  friends  there.  I  say  nothing  to  Sir  Thonus,  becase  I  am 
in  hopes  he  is  already  set  out  for  to  join  me.  My  wanting  of  him  g}ves  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  for  tho'  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  Kelly,  and  must  do 
him  the  justice  of  saying  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  him ;  yet  neither  he  or 
any  body  else  much  less  I  woud  absolutely  trust  in  my  secrett  as  I  woud  in  Sir 
Thomas,  which  occasions  in  me  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  labour.  I  remain  at 
present,  assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship, 

Charles  P. 
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•  No.  XLVIL 

VktA  det  officlen  EcoMoii  de  baiques  ea  Bretagne  k  la  Suite  da  P« 
Edouaid,  &  qui  Sa  Ma^  a  bien  touIu  acoorder  gndficaliont.* 

Uwrm, 

De  LochieU  chef  de  GameioM,  Brigadier  etColonel»        •       .       •  4000 

GuneroD,  Coloiiel,            8000 

Lochgpry,  Cokmel,           8000 

De  Ix»ebtel  Vtank,  comminioii  de  Cotonel, 8000 

8tuart»  Cokm4 8000 

Sberidao,  Premier  Ecuyer  et  Ayde-de-camp  dn  Prince^  nog  de  Lieuteo* 

•nt-Gokmel, SOOO 

D'Hongarg^  rang  de  LieutfCobiiel, 1500 

Juen  Cameron,  Gapitaine,        •       •        •       »                       •       •  1000 

Donald  Cameron,  Id. 1000 

Allan  llacdonald.  Id 1000 

AlezMfacdonald,  Id. 1000 

Niel  Maodonald,  Id. 1000 

Thomas  Ogilvie,  Id 1000 

Linch,  t'employe  en  plnsleun  oocnions  par  le  Prince,               •       •  1000 

Allan  Cameron  Pain^  Lieutenant, 600 

Allan  Cameron  le  Jeune,  Id. •  600 

Alex'.  Cameron,             Id. 600 

liMdonald.                     Id.             600 


Total, 


28,900 


No-  XLVIII. 


Aneien  Prqfed  de  Memmr't. 

La  situation  dans  laquelle  Le  Prince  a  laissft  L^Ecoese  a  son  depart  merite 
toute  Tattention  du  Jiaj  de  Fkance  i  ce  Royaume  est  li  la  Teille  de  oe  voir 
an^antir,  et  le  GouTemement  d'Angleterre  est  resolu  de  oonfbndre  les  snjets 
qui  lui  restent  fidiles,  arec  ceux  qui  ont  pris  les  armes  pour  le  Prince^  d'ou  il 
est  aisft  i  condure  que  le  mtontentement  de  cette  nation  est  gtefal,  et  que 
le  Prince  y  trouveroit  aujourduy  trois  partisans  pour  nn  qu'il  a  trouvex  en 
bebarquant  Se  sera  tromper  le  Roy  de  France  que  de  le  Batter  que  le  Prince 
pourrait  encore  soutenir  L'Ecosse,  si  le  Parlement  a  le  tems  cet  HiTer  d'y 
mettra  les  lois  penales  en  exfeution,  et  le  Roy  de  France  doit  renoncer  pour 
Jamais  an  secours .  d*une  r^olution  dans  ce  pays  III  et  le  Prince  n'aum  de 
ressouroe  que  dans  les  coBurs  des  sujets  de  son  Roy  quand  il  plain  k  la  Provi- 
dence de  la  rappeller.  Le  nombre  des  snjets  aguerris  de  lui  a  jamab  manqnA  en 
Eoosse.  II  y  a  manque  dont  k  la  fois  d'argent,  de  ▼ivres,  et  d'une  poignfo  de 
troupes  reguliires.  Avee  un  senl  de  ses  armes  secours,  il  seroit  encore  aiy ourduy 
maitre  de  I'Ecosse,  et  naisemblablement  de  toute  1* Angleterre.  Avec  trois  milles 
troupes  reguliires  U  a  pMtre  en  Angleterre,  apres  avoir  vaincu  le  Sieur  ^ 


*  The  above  ttai*  was  lent  by  the  Mmrquif  D*  Argenson  iji  a  letltr  to  Colonel  0*Bryeii, 
dated  17th  Nov.,  1746,  alnoet  In  the  lame  words  ae  that  of  16th  Oct 
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Cope,  et  lien  De  Foppotoit  alon  k  son  arrivte  k  Loudrei,  puiaque  L'Blecteur 
tout  absentyeCqueles  troupes  Angloisei  niavoient  pas  encore  repasefe  avec  des 
fivres ;  il  eut  M  en  kat  de  pounui?re  le  General  Hawley  k  la  battaille  de  Fd- 
kirque  et  de  dtaiire  son  ann6e  qui  koit  la  fleur  des  troupes  Angloise  :  Si  il 
eat  repu  deux  moi  plutdt  la  moiti6  settlement  de  l*argent  que  le  Boy  de  France 
Itti  a?oit  envoyez  il  eut  combattre  le  Prince  GuiUaume,  afec  un  nombre  igal  et 
il  euz  surament  battu  puisque  avec  quatre  miUe  hommes  contra  douse  il  a  long 
terns  fiut  pencfaer  la  victoire,  et  que  douze  cens  hommes  de  troupes  raguliires  Feut 
decide  en  sa  fiiveur  au  m  et  cu  de  tonte  llarm^e.  Ses  contretems  peuYent  enoora 
se  reparer ;  si  le  Roy  de  France  veut  lui  confier  un  corps  de  18  on  20  mille 
bommes  Cest  dans  son  sdn  seul  quil  d^posera  l*usage  qu*il  en  vent  fiur  i  tl 
Temployn  utilement  pour  Us  intMts  de  Boy  de  France,  et  pour  les  siens  ces 
intftrks  sont  inseparables  et  doivent  6tra  regard^  comma  telle  par  tons  ceuz 
qui  ont  llionn^ur  d'apprpcber  le  Roy  de  France,  et  qui  ont  la  g^oire  et  I'avan- 
tage  de  son  Royaume  a  cosur. 


No.  XLIX. 


Another  entiUed^  m  Chariest  won  hand^Mritmg, "  Memoir  to  ff*  French 
King  from  me,  of  lOth  November,  1746." 


La.  situation  dans  laquelle  Jay  lain6  TEcosse,  k  mon  depart  m^rite  toutte 
Tattention  de  Totre  Blajest^  s  ce  Royaume  est  k  la  veille  de  se  Yoir  ankmtir 
et  le  Gouyeniement  d'Angleterre  est  resolu  de  confondre  les  sujets  qui  lui  ont 
restei  fidMes  avec  ceuz  qui  ont  pris  les  armes  pour  moi  t  d'ou  il  est  ais^  de  oon- 
dure,  que  le  mtontentement  de  cette  nation  est  gtotel,  et  que  J'y  trouverob 
aujourduy  trois  partisans  pour  un  que  J'y  ay  trouv^  en  debarquant. 

Ge  sera  tromper  votre  M^estA  que  de  la  flatter  que  je  pounois  encore  sou- 
lever  rEooase  si  le  Parlement  a  le  temps  cet  Hyver  d^  mettre  les  lois  penales 
en  ez6cution  et  Yotre  Mijest6  doit  r6noncer  pour  januis  au  secoun  d'une  R6- 
▼olution  dans  pays-U^  et  moi  je  n'aurai  de  ressouroe  que  dans  les  omun  de 
sujets  de  mon  Pke  quant  il  plaira  k  la  ProTidence  de  la  rappeller. 

Le  nombra  de  sujets  aguerris  ne  m'a  jamais  manquA  en  Eoosse ;  J*ay  manqu6 
tout  k  la  fois,  dtegent,  de  vivres,  et  d'une  poignte  de  troupes  r^guli^res,  avec 
un  seul  de  ces  trois  secours,  Je  serois  encore  aujourduy  maitre  de  FEcosse  et 
Traisemblablement  de  toute  I'Angleterre. 

Ayec  trois  mille  bommes  de  troupes  reguli^res  Je  penetrois  en  An^eterre  imm^ 
diatement  aprds  avoir  defait  le  Sieur  Cope^et  rien  ne  s*oppoeoit  alon  k  mon  arrivte 
k  Londres,  puisque  I'Electeur  koit  absent,  et  que  les  troupes  Angloises  n'avoient 
pas  encore  repasafe. 

Avec  de  vivres  J'eus  kh  en  6tat  de  poursuivre  leGteneral  Hawley  k  la  bat* 
taille  de  Falkirque  et  de  dkruire  toute  son  ann6e  qui  ^it  la  fleur  des  troupes 
Angloises.  ... 

8i  J'eus  recu  deuz  mois  plutdt  la  moiti^  seulement  de  iViigent  que  vdtre 
Majesty  m'a  envoyA  j'eus  combattre  le  Due  de  Cumberland  avec  un  nombre 
igal  et  je  Tens  surement  battu  puisque  avec  quatre  mille  bommes  contre  douze, 
Jlay  long  tems  fiut  pencber  la  victoire^  et  que  douze  cens  hommes  de  troupes 
regies  Peurent  decide  en  ma  fitveur,  au  vu  et  su  de  toute  mon  anahe,  Ces 
contretemps  peuvent  encore  se  reparer  si  v6tre  Majesty  veut  me  confier  un 
corps  de  diz  butt  oq  vingt  mille  hommes ;  c'est  dans  son  sein  seul  que  je  depo- 
seny  I'usage  que  j*en  veuz  fitire.    Je  I'employerai  utilement  pour  ses  intMts 
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eC  pour  let  miens  i  oet  intMts  sont  int^rablea  et  doivent  toe  regardes  comme 
teb  par  toos  oeux  qui  out  lliODneur  d^pprocher  de  f6tn  BlajestA  et  qui  ODt  m 
gloire  et  Tafaotage  de  ion  Royaume  a  ooBor. 


No.  L. 

CoUmd  O^Bryen  to  Count  D^Argenion  (from  a  draughi  in  Prinee 

Charles*9  hand^oritrng), 

26a  Nov.,  1740. 

Ja*t  rendu  conte  i  Sa  R.  Monsieur  de  oes  que  tous  mlSTez  fiut  I'honneur  de 
me  dire  toucbant  les  prisonnieis  et  eUe  mVt  repandne,  qu*eUe  ne  consentim 
jaroids  k  leur  relachement;  raais  slis  renoient  de  fiure  qudque  offre  d*exchange 
quand  S.  A.  R.  aura  TUCi  les  propositions  il  yons  dira  les  sentimens  la  dessus. 
n  m'a  dit  qu'elle  ^it  trte  surprise  et  mtoe  cfaoqu^  de  la  manite  dont  on  a 
rehdifo  lAadame  Morton  sans  son  oontentement  d'autant  plus  qu*on  Ini  a?oit 
assurft  qu'on  ne  reladiera  jamais  aucune  sans  sa  permission  i  elle  a  ajoutft  aussl 
qui  si  dorenafant  Ton  agissoit  de  mime  avee  luip  qu'elle  n'onniroit  Jamais 
la  bouche  a  regard  de  ces  aibires-Uu 


t» 


Sib* 


•  No.  LI. 
John  Hay  to  Prinee  Charles  Edward, 


I  HAD  the  misfortune  to  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  snndiy  Teiy 
criminal  actions  while  I  had  the  honor  to  be  in  the  serrioe  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness in  Scotland.  I  am  accused  of  having  behaved  to  your  Royal  Highness 
with  great  disrespect  and  e?en  insolence  on  many  ooeasioni.  Tlut  I  abused 
the  constant  access  I  had  to  Your  Royal  Highness  to  the  wicked  purpose  of 
misrepresenting  and  insinuating  into  Your  Royal  Highness*  mind  unjust  im- 
pressions of  many  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  army. .  That  bj  my  gross  neglect 
and  mismanagements^  the  body  of  troops  which  attacked  Fort  William,  and  after- 
ward the  wliole  army,  were  starred,  to  which  in  great  measure  is  imputed  the 
misgiving  of  that  attack,  and  also  the  unhappy  catastrophe  at  Culloden,  and 
that  to  me  are  owing  the  &tal  consequences  of  the  then  defeat,  and  the  measure 
10  dangerous  to  Your  Royal  Highness  when  you  fiist  quitted  the  continent 
These  se? eral  thingi  having  been  reported  with  abundance  of  industiy,  at  the 
same  time  that  my  person  and  character  were  treated  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, occasioned  my  taking  the  liberty  to  represent  my  melancholy  situation  to 
Your  Royal  Highness  Tertudly,  and  as  yon  have  done  me  the  honor  to  declare 
in  a  general  manner  in  writing  your  satisfiiction  with  my  conduct,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  I  now  presume  to  offer  your  Royal  Highness  further  trouble. 
But  I  depend  on  your  goodness  for  pardon  of  my  anxiety  in  what  so  nearly 
concerns  me  and  my  fiimily,  and  that  Your  Highness  will  permit  me  to 
make  it  my  humble  request  that  Your  Highness  will  do  me  the  honor  to  sig- 
nifie  in  writting  for  my  justification  to  mankind,  as  you  have  been  pleaa^ 
already  to  teO  me  that  I  am  not  guilty  in  any  respect  as  to  any  of  those  things 


which  are  laid  to  mj  chaige.    I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greateit  truth 

and  tlie  highest  reipect. 

Your  Royal  HighiieM% 

Most  humble  and  entirely  devoted  anbject  and  lervant, 

Jobs  Hat. 
PAai%  ) 

bih  DtctmUr,  174<l.  { 


No.  LIL 

The  Chevalier  de  St  Otwrge  to  the 

Bomb,  ZkeetOm  \M,  1746. 

I  VKSBWED  on  Monday,  my  deaieit  Garlnodo,  yoan  of  the  21il  Nov>^.  I 
heartily  wish  yoo  may  succeed  in  your  manner  of  acting  towards  the  Court  of 
France  i  but  I  am  affinyd  you  will  disgust  them  quite,  and  that  by  the  way  you 
are  takini^  not  only  youiself,  but  eren  those  who  suffer  for  you  and  haye  no 
other  resource  but  the  French,  will  feel  the  effects  of  them  while  I  am  no- 
ways in  a  oondiUon  to  supply  mther  them  or  you,  for  it  is  not  a  sooall  matter 
that  will  suflBce  for  either  of  you.  It  must  be  veiy  obvious  to  every  body  that 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  fiunily  that  at  least  you  and  your  brother  should 
many,  but  I  don't  see  neither  such  haste  in  the  natter.  This  is  a  very  critical 
Juncture^  and  if  our  great  ai&irs  should  yet  go  well,  you  might  both  of  you  have 
the  first  Princesses  of  Europe,  whereas  perhaps  now  you  could  not  have  the 
last  {  and  besides,  naturslly  speaking;  on  all  accounts  methinks  you  should 
think  of  marrying  youiielf  before  your  brother.  When  you  explain  your  idea 
to  me  I  shall  be  better  able  to  Judge  of  it,  and  it  is  useless  till  then  to  say  any 
more  on  the  subject  I  here  send  you  a  letter  I  had  from  Mr  Nugent  of  West- 
meath,  who  formerly  was  Query  to  the  Queen  my  mother  and  before  to 
myself.  You  can  bat  judge  whether  the  &vor  he  asks  is  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  whether  there  is  any  liklyhood  in  its  being  obtained,  for  were  We  to  im- 
portune the  Court  of  F^ce  too  much,  and  multiply  our  recommendations  to 
them,  it  would  be  lyable  to  inconveniences.  After  all,  Mr  Nugent  certainly 
deserves  well  of  us,  and  his  son's  case  is  particular,  so  that  I  should  be  very 
^aA  favor  could  be  shewn  him  without  wronging  others.  I  don't  remember  I 
have  anythhug  else  to  say  to  you  at  present,  and  so  shall  conclude. 


No.  LIU. 

«*  A  Cepif  of  Sir  Jamee  Stewarf$  patoers,*'  l>ee.29, 1746. 

Nous  Charles  Prince  de  GaUes  Regent  des  Royaumes  d*  Angletem^  d'Eoosse^ 
Sdc  jugeant  qull  est  notre  service  dans  la  ooqjouncture  presente  de  charger  de 
nos  affidres  aupr^  de  Sa  Majesty  trds-chretienne  une  personne  instruite  de  nos 
intentions  nous  avons  choisi  le  Chevalier  Baronet  Stuart  auquel  nous  avona 
donn^  et  donnons  pouvoir,  commission,  et  mandement  special  de  traitter  et  no* 
gotier  avee  les  ministres  de  Sa  MajestA  arrester,  condure  et  signer  avec  eux  toua 
les  articles  ou  conventions  qu'il  avisera  bon  toe ;  r6voquant  par  ces  presents 
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touB  Botres  pouToin  pur  nous  cy  devaiit  donnes ;  prometlant  en  foy  et  parole  de 
Prince  d'avoir  pour  agrCable,  tenir  fenne  et  stable,  tout  ce  qui  aura  M  arrest^ 
oondo  et  signe  en  notre  nom  par  le  dit  CheroJier  Baronet  Stuart  en  Tertu  du 
present  pottToir,  mtoe  d*en  fournir  la  ratification  dans  le  temps  qui  aura  M 
oonvenu ;  en  temoin  de  quoj  nous  avons  signft  ces  presents  de  notre  main,  et  y 
nous  opposi  nos  armes.    Fait  a  Paris  ce  89  Decembre  1746. 


No.  LIV. 


Mr  James  Edgar  to  Prince  CharUi  Edward* 


Sim, 


As  nothing  b  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  be  taken  up  in  obeying 
your  Royal  Highness's  commands,  or  in  contributing  to  what  may  tend  to  your 
senrice,  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  send  your  Royal  Higliness  here  inclosed  a 
cypher,  which  I  think  a  very  good  one^  and  easy  to  be  used.  I  made  it  4  years 
ago,  and  it  was  designed  for  the  Dutchess  of  Buckingham's  correspondence  when 
she  should  come  into  France ;  but  it  never  having  been  sent  thither,  nor  ever 
in  any  body's  hands  but  mine,  it  is  a  virgin  csrpher,  and  I  have  modernized  it, 
and  made  additions  to  it  by  which  I  fit  it  for  your  Royal  Highness's  use.  If  I 
had  been  to  make  a  new  one,  I  could  not  have  made  it  better,  and  tliat  new  one 
would  have  taken  me  S  or  4  weeks  to  compose  it,  so  that  I  might  serve  you  with 
the  more  dispatch,  is  the  reason  I  send  this  C3rpher  as  it  is.  I  shall  give  a  copy 
of  it  to  nobody,  and  I  don't  doubt  but  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  very  sure  of 
the  persons  to  whom  you  may  think  it  proper  to  give  a  copy  of  it,  by  wliich 
means  it  will  continue  (longer  tiian  yon  will  have  occasion  1  hope  for  cyphers) 
a  good  and  secure  one  for  your  use.  Your  Royal  Highness  will  remark  that  the 
figures  are  pretty  much  diversified.  The  centuries  200, 500,  and  800,  compose 
the  alphabet,  and  those  of  1200,  IfiOOi  and  1400,  are  joyned  with  the  cant  names 
as  to  which,  as  there  occurr  always  occasions  to  add  names  to  all  cyphers,  in  this 
one  there  is  room  for  such  additions  from  No.  1803  to  1400  for  all  persons 
who  are  subjects,  and  for  foreigners  from  No.  1435  as  fiur  as  one  pleases.  I  di- 
vide the  cypher  in  those  two  classes  to  make  it  the  more  methodical  and  tlie 
more  easy  for  use.  It  is  for  this  end  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  addition  of 
subjects,  tlie  cant  names  banning  with  B.  of  which  there  area  great  many' ones 
English  not  yet  set  down,  and  all  those  of  the  letter  C.  will  serve  for  those  ad- 
ditions, and  as  for  the  Foreigners  G  to  O  there  is  latitude  enough.  Only  it  is 
to  be  wished  for  tlie  more  ease  that  the  progression  of  the  letters  from  one  to 
another  should  be  regularly  observed. 

There  is  a  Jesuit  here,  one  Father  de  la  Valla,  a  Suisse  for  whom  the  King 
has  an  esteem,  and  who  has  been  useful  to  his  Majesty ;  he  has  a  nephew,  an 
oflicer  going  to  Paris,  and  applyes  that  your  Royal  Highness  may  be  writ  ic 
about  him.  All  the  uncle  wants  is  that  bis  nephew  may  be  kindly  received  by 
you,  and  the  King  directs  roe  to  mention  this  particular  to  you. 

Tlie  King  writing  to  your  Royal  Highness  upon  Mr  Kellyls  letter  to  me 
leaves  me  nothing  to  say  upon  it.  As  this  is  the  first  vespers  of  the  joyful  day 
of  to-morrow,  which  I  shall  celebrate  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  I  beg  to  lay 
myself  most  dutifully  at  your  Royal  Highness's  feet  on  that  happy  occasion,  with 
my  most  fervent  wishes  that  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  glorious,  may  ever  at- 
tend you. 

HI.  3  o 
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Mr  Kelly  says  that  Cap"  Bellew  was  executed.  I  did  not  bear  of  it  befora, 
neither  has  it  been  mentioDed  in  the  English  newspapers,  so  I  should  be  glad 
be  informed  me  where  and  when  that  gentlenum  suffered,  and  also  if  he  has 
heard  any  thing  of  Mr  St  Clair  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  who  was  taken  pris* 
oner  with  Colonel  Browne,  for  at  Naples  there  is  no  .persuading  them  that  h# 
b  alive,  and  his  wife  b  like  to  be  reduced  to  misery  on  that  account 

ROMB,  Dtemhet  SOtk,  1746. 


No.  LV. 
Prince  CharUi  to  the  King  of  France, 

Lbs  gr&ces  que  V.  M.  vient  d'accorder  aux  sujets  de  mon  P^  qu'ont  par- 
tag6  mes  malheurs  en  Eooase  sont  une  nouvelle  preuve  de  la  g^n^rosit^  enveri 
ma  Famille  dont  je  suis  p6n£tr6  au-deli  de  ce  que  je  puis  exprimer  je  ne  puis 
imputer  la  mauvais  succis  de  mon  entreprize  qu*k  Topinion  quon  avoit  icy  de 
ma  vray  situation  en  le  regardant  toujours  comma  infaillible,  quoique  tout  le 
monde  est  couvaincu  present  commej*^  l*itois  alors  qu'avec  uniquement  des 
malheuis  des  mes  fiddles  amis.  Je  me  transporte  k  la  Cour  de  Roy  de  France 
afin  de  lui  proposer  moi*meme  les  moyens  de  fiiire  une  expMition  beaucoup  plus 
advantageuse  pour  le  Roy  de  France  et  pour  le  Prince  que  celle  de  I'armte : 
cette  objet  seul  occupe  mon  esprit  et  toute  autre  demarche  aupr^  de  Roy  de 
France  pour  mes  int^rdts  personelles  a  toujours  M  fiiit  sans  mon  aveu  comme 
j'ai  en  llionneur  de  remetre  V.  M.  une  id4e  en  gros  d'une  relle  ezpMition  et 
n'en  ayant  pas  eu  de  response.  Je  serai  obIig6  pour  ma  justification  envers  mes 
amis  de  leur  communiquer  que  je  n'ay  pas  manqu6  de  fiiire  tout  ce  que  depend* 
oit  de  moi  pour  leur  service.  Je  n'ai  k  presenter  k  V.  M.  dans  ce  moment 
qu'une  reconnoisiance  impuiasante  pour  les  bienfaits  que  j*ai  recu  de  lut :  un 
jour  peut4tre  serai-je  en  6tat  d'en  temoigner  ma  reconnoiasance  comme  je  le 
dois.  J*attendrai  ce  jour  avec  impatience ;  mai  malgri  mes  malheurs  je  crotrois 
manqute  k  ce  que  de  dois  aux  fidtie  sujets  du  Roy,  si,  occup^  icy  d'un  traitement 
penonelle,  je  les  flattais  de  Pesptomce  vaine  et  41oign6  "  .to  see  me  again  at  their 
head.**  Je  n'ai  de  ressource  k  esperer  que  dans  leur  coeura  et  puisque  j*ai  eu  le 
bonhenr  d'eprouver  leur  sdle  et  leur  affection  je  tkcherais  de  me  le  conserver 
en  pendant  jamais  de  se  en  leur  intftrdt  et  en  me  prettant  a  roulle  les  demarches 
they  shall  exact  pour  les  soustraire  du  joug.  Je  ne  puis  pas  me  dispenser  d'in- 
former  V.  M.  de  combien  il  est  flatteur  pour  moi  apr^  le  mauvais  succ&  de 
mon  entreprize  de  reoevoir  des  oomplimens  de  condoliance  plein  d'affection  et 
de  oonseilles  le  plus  desint^esste  de  la  part  de  les  amis  en  Angleterre  par  une 
person  de  distinction  que  vient  d'arriver  de  ce  pays  pour  cet  effet  n'kant  chargft 
de  rien  auprds  des  ministres  du  Roy  de  France  et  comme  la  situation  presente 
on.  Je  me  vois  dans  Paris  ne  paroit  pas  repondre,  k  la  bont^  et  Tacqueille  avec 
laquelle  j'en  suis  persuade  de  bonne  raisons  oonnoissant  son  bon  coeur  envera 
moy.  Je  me  flatte  qu'elle  ne  dtaprouvera  pas  la  rtelution  que  je  crois  devoir 
prendre  de  me  retirer  en  quelque  lieux  ou  ma  condition  ne  sen  pas  a  conse- 
quence et  ou  le  Prince  seroit  toujoura  pr^  k  concourir  avec  le  Koy  de  Fkance 
dans  toutes  les  d-marches  qui  rendront  k  sa  gloire  et  au  retour  de  ma  Famille 
dans  ses  justes  droits.  Si  pendant  absence  il  conviendroit  aux  int6r£ts  dn  Roy 
de  France  de  penser  s^riensement  &  une  expMition  pour  ces  effets  aussitot  que 
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■a  voloDift  me  ten  oomminiiqui  je  reriendrai  moy-meme  k  sa  Cour.  Si  V.  M. 
le  juge  B-propos  on  je  DommerBi  tine  peiaonne  qui  aeul  anm  ma  oonfiaiice  et  qui 
•era  uniquement  en  droil  de  traite r  ponr  le  Prince  aupr^  du  Roy  de  France  et 
de  set  ministres. 


No.  LVI. 

The  Chevalier  de  Si  George  to  Prince  Chariet, 

B0MM9  laiA  Jammarp,  1747. 

Mt  dearest  Carlncdo^  of  the  10th  December  waa  more  than  ordinarily  wel- 
come to  me  by  the  sentimeota  of  deference  and  affection  ezpremed  for  me,  and 
loTe  and  kindness  for  the  Dulce  1  and  I  may  say  with  trutli  and  without  vanity, 
that  we  both  deserre  such  sentiments  from  you ;  but  as  love  and  affection  is 
seldom  without  some  jealousy,  we  must  be  upon  our  guard  not  to  be  too  deli- 
cate and  suspicious  in  relation  to  one  anotlier,  especially  considering  the  malice, 
the  weakness,  and  indiscretion  of  many  of  our  people,  for  I  think  it  is  far  from 
want  of  confidence  and  friendship  to  conceal  certain  things  from  the  best  friend 
one  has,  where  the  telling  of  tliera  can  be  of  no  use,  and  may  possibly  create 
unquietness  and  tracssseries.  This  is  at  least  my  way  of  thinking,  and  I  should 
think  it  would  be  wrong  in  a  friend  to  ground  a  difference  or  suspicion  against 
him  upon  even  knowing  that  he  should  have  such  sort  of  reserves,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  answer  for  the  Duke  as  for  myself^  that  you  will  never  have  any  just 
reason  to  complain  of  us.  I  sliall  expect  with  impatience  the  person  and  the 
dispatches  you  have  thought  of  sending  here,  for  as  for  the  cypher  you  want,  it 
was  sent  to  you  tliree  weeks  ago,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  then  better  able  than  I 
nm  at  present  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  your  present  conduct  in  France ;  but 
in  tlie  mean  time  I  own  freely  to  you  I  cannot  conceive  what  motives  tiiere  can 
be  sufficient  to  auttiorize  a  conduct  by  which,  as  matters  yet  appear  to  me,  you 
venture  disgusting  the  Court  of  France,  and  wanting  one  day  bread  yourself; 
and  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  on  all  accounts  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ibr  us  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  both  France  and  Spain,  and  in 
Uiat-view  I  am  now  taking  measures  with  the  last  to  obtain  leave  for  the  Duks 
to  go  there,  for  I  tliink  it  would  be  much  for  our  interest  both  in  appearance 
and  effect,  tliat  one  of  you  should  be  in  France  and  t*otlier  in  Spain  ;  and  that 
the  advantages  that  may  accrue  from  such  a  situation,  largely  recompense  tlie 
displeasures  yon  will  both  naturally  have  in  not  being  together.  Lord  Sempil 
has  writ  to  me  expressing  a  desire  I  would  send  for  him,  having  many  thingi  of 
importance  to  impart  to  me.  I  now  write  to  him  a  civil  letter;  but  tell  him  at 
the  same  time  very  plainly,  that  such  a  journey  would  be  very  useless,  since 
when  I  heard  from  him  I  could  only  refer  him  to  you.  Balliady  iuis  also  writ 
a  long  letter  of  a  project  which  was  on  foot  before  you  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  of  which  he  pretends  O'Sullivan  was  informed,  and  that  it  may  be  yet  renew- 
ed. What  foundation  there  is  for  all  this,  I  suppose  you  know  not,  aiHl  all  the 
return  I  have  made  was  to  refer  him,  as  well  as  Sempil,  to  you,  for  I  feel  every 
day  more  and  more  how  useless  it  is  for  me  to  meddle  and  direct  at  present  in 
such  matters,  except  in  as  far  as  you  may  consult  me  about  them,  and  I  give  you 
my  tlioughts  upon  them  betwixt  you  and  me ;  besides  other  motives,  my  health 
grows  so  crazy,  that  I  am  no  more  able  to  apply  to  business  as  I  formeriy  could. 
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and  for  some  weeki  past  I  have  scarce  been  able  to  read  mjrself  the  letters  I 
have  signed.  I  have  also  reallj  seen  some  odd  things  amongst  our  people  of 
late,  that  I  feel  the  lesa  I  have  to  do  with  them  tlie  better  on  all  accounts^  and 
if  you  dont  care,  1  am  afiaid  their  politicks  and  passions  will  soon  put  your  al&irs 
in  a  desperate  situation.  I  dont  say  all  this  out  of  laziness  or  peevishness,  but 
merely  to  unburden  my  heart  freely  to  you,  that  you  may  know  sincerely  what 
I  think,  for  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me  I  shall  certainly  do  you  what  little  ser- 
vice I  can,  of  which  you  can  have  no  doubt,  when  you  consider  that  when  I  had 
a  near  prospect  of  recovering  my  own,  my  greatest  desire  was  to  leave  it  to  you, 
and  if  that  was  not  executed,  it  was  on  the  only  motive  of  the  greater  good  of 
your  service ;  so  that  I  have  equally  sacrificed  to  you  any  ambition  I  might  have 
had  on  one  side,  and  my  desire  of  passing  my  old  days  in  quiet  on  t'other.  As 
for  Kelly,  if  you  suppose  ill  offices  may  have  been  done  him  with  me,  you  can- 
not take  it  amiss  if  I  should  suppose  otlier  people  may  have  had  ill  offices  done 
them  with  you  s  but  whatever  may  be  in  such  matters,  I  shall  be  always  lothe 
to  constrain  you,  or  to  make  use  of  my  authority,  and  when  1  have  told  you 
what  I  think,  I  shall  leave  you  to  determine  what  you  may  think  proper  for  you 
to  do.  If  you  remarked  well  what  I  writ  about  Kelly,  you  will  find  that  what 
I  said  attacked  more  his  discretion  than  his  honesty,  and,  therefore,  all  I  will 
require  of  you  as  to  him  is  never  to  shew  him  any  of  my  letten,  or  to  employ 
him  in  writing  here  about  business.  I  dont  remark  any  thing  more  in  your 
letter  that  requires  any  answer  from  me,  and  so,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  bid  you 
adieu,  beseeching  God  to  bless  and  direct  you. 


•No.  LVIL 


Donald  Cktmeron,  cammonfy  caUed  "  Young  LochUl^  to  the 

Chevalier  dt  St  George. 

Sir, 

I  MOST  humbly  beg  leave  to  renew  my  duty  and  respect  to  your  Ma- 
jesty in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  I  pray  God  may  prove  more  prosper- 
ous to  your  Royall  Family  and  cause  than  the  present  fiice  of  tilings  g^ve  rea« 
son  to  expect  By  what  I  took  the  liberty  to  write  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  last 
month,  and  what  Y^.  M.  must  have  from  other  liands,  it  will  appear  that  the 
present  misfortunes  tho*  very  great  are  not  irretrieoable ;  but  at  such  a  dis- 
tance I  fear  Y^.  M.  cannot  be  so  fully  informed  as  would  be  necessary  to  forma 
judgement  of  the  reall  state  of  affiurs,  and  the  true  disposition  of  Y^  ll\friend» 
both  here  and  Britam,  for  which  reason  I  am  grieved  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
enable  Lord  Sempil  to  waite  on  Y'.  M.  at  this  critical  juncture,  because  1  am 
persuaded  his  tuformations  would  determine  Yr.  JIf.  to  accept  of  the  eueeourt 
that  can  be  obtained,  rather  than  expose  your  faithfld  Highlanders  to  uUer 
destruction,  and  your  whole  kingdom  ofScotUmd  to  the  slavery  with  which  ii 
is  threatened,  I  even  flatter  myself  that  upon  such  liglits  as  we  are  now  able 
to  transmitt  in  this  manner,  Y'.  M.  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  send  iMstmc- 
turns  and  directions,  since  it  is  visible  that  the  ruin  of  Y\  M:  friends  m  Scot* 
land  would  very  much  discourage,  and  perhaps  totally  disspirit  your  JHendi 
in  England,  by  which  means  the  Restoration  would  become  impracticably  (A 
least  so  difficult  tliat  it  could  only  be  effected  with  an  army  superior  to  all  the 
fofves  of  the  Qovemment,  whereas  the  landing  ten  Regiments  th  Scotland 
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before  Ihe  Highlande  are  dq^opuiaied^  will  Dot  ooiy  tmtfo  aU  the  ERgkkmdere 
but  all  other  Scotsmen  of  spirit  in  Y\  M^>  cause,  and  give  so  nmch  emplojf' 
meni  to  the  troops  of  the  Govemmentt  that  ]^^  Jf*  loyal  subjects  m  England 
may  with  small  assistance  be  in  a  condition  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  com- 
pleat  their  owd  delioeranee  and  ours  by  a  happy  restoration.  If  it  were  in 
my  power  to  represent  those  circumstances  in  as  dear  a  light  as  th^  appear  to 
me,  I  am  sure  that  the  result  of  your  Royall  wisdom  would  be  conformable  to 
my  wishes,  which  will  always  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  Majesty 
and  your  Royall  Family  for  their  chief  object.  In  whatever  situation  I  may  be, 
of  this  I  have  given  proofs  that  I  now  apprehend  may  prove  fiital  to  my  coun- 
try ;  but  my  comfort  is  to  have  acted  upon  a  principle  that  I  am  sure  is  right 
in  preferring  the  honour  of  the  Royall  Family  and  the  publick  good,  which  I 
consider  as  inseparable  to  all  private  considerations  whatsoever.  According  to 
this  prindple,  from  which  I  shall  never  deviate,  when  the  Prince,  soon  after  our 
arryvaU  here,  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  of  Lord  Ogilby's  application  for  a 
Regiment,  I  represented  to  H.  R.  H.  tliat  such  applications  might  make  the 
Court  of  France  look  on  our  affairs  to  be  more  desperate  than  they  reai^ 
are^  and  hinder  them  from  granting  the  body  of  troops  which  th^  would 
otherwise  be  willing  to  transport  into  ScotUmd^  because  it  is  not  natural  that 
men  of  any  interest  or  consideration  should  propose  to  engage  their  people  m 
a  foreign  sermee^  while  they  can  employ  them  to  wocnet  their  losses  in  their 
own  country,  for  which  reason  I  beg'd,  that  H.  R.  H.'s  onfy  application  might 
be  to  obtain  the  necessary  assistance.  The  Prince  seemed  to  tliink  in  the  same 
manner,  and  I  was  persuaded  there  would  be  no  more  mention  of  Regiments 
for  us  in  this  country  untill  there  should  be  no  hopes  of  relieving  our  own. 
But  H.  R.  H.  told  me,  about  ten  days  ago,  that  there  was  a  grant  obtained  of 
a  Regiment  for  Lord  Ogilby,  under  your  M*.  aprobation,  before  the  Prince 
came  over,  as  being  then  the  only  method  thought  of  to  gett  bread  for  a  great 
many  poor  gentleman.  H.  R.  H.  at  the  same  time  assured  me  that  all  endea^ 
vours  should  be  immediately  used  to  obtain  ane  other  for  me,  and  was  pleased 
on  the  occasion  to  use  many  gracious  and  kind  expressions,  of  which  I  shall 
ever  retain  a  most  grateiull  remembrance,  as  likewise  of  the  singular  marks  of 
fiivour  and  probation  H.  R.  H.,  the  Duke  of  York,  continues  to  honour  me 
with.  But  the  more  I  am  sensible  of  their  goodness,  the  more  inconsolable  I 
should  be  to  find  designing  people  suggesting  projects  that  will  never  be  exe- 
cuted, and  by  these  inducing  the  Prince  to  lose  the  glorious  opportunity  of 
relieving  hb  distressed  friends.  I  told  H.  R.  H.  that  Lord  Ogilby  or  others 
might  incline  to  make  a  figure  in  France ;  but  my  ambition  was  to  serve  the 
Crown  and  serve  my  country,  or  perish  with  itt  H.  R.  H.  sa/d  he  was  doing 
all  he  cou'd,  but  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  procure  me  a  Regiment.  If  it  is 
obtained  I  shall  accept  of  it  out  of  respect  to  the  Prince ;  but  I  hope  V.  M. 
will  approve  of  the  resolution  I  have  taken  to  share  in  the  fiite  of  the  people 
I  have  undone,  and,  if  they  must  be  sacrificed,  to  fall  along  with  them.  It  is  the 
only  way  I  can  free  myself  from  the  reproach  of  their  blood,  and  shew  the  dis- 
interested zeal  with  which  I  have  lived  and  shall  dye. 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty*s  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  fiuthfuU 

Subject  and  servant, 

Donald  Camraon. 

Pasis,  January  10<A,  1747. 
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No.  LVIIL 

Tke  ChevaUer  dt  St  George  to  young  LochieL 

ROMB,  Jimmarp  2M,  1747 

I  EBcnvBD  some  days  ago  your  letter  of  the  26tb  December,  and  take  very 
well  of  your  having  writt  ao  fully  and  freely  to  me.  Your  great  zeal  for  us  and 
singular  attachment  to  the  Prince,  joyned  to  your  universal  good  character,  will 
always  make  what  comes  from  you  both  acceptable  and  of  weight  with  me,  as 
it  renders  me  yet  more  sensible  of  your  losses  and  sufferings  on  our  account. 
The  honor  and  reputation  the  Prince  has  gained  can  no  doubt  be  a  satisfaction 
to  me,  but  I  don't  feel  the  less  the  hardships  and  sufferingi  of  my  Soots  subjects, 
and  the  ruin  to  which  the  whole  kingdom  is  now  exposed.  I  thank  God  I  had 
neither  hand  in,  nor  knowledge  of,  the  unfortunate  undertaking  and  whoever 
encouraged  it  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  there  is  no  remedy  for  what  is  pasl^ 
and  the  best  way  to  repair  it  is  to  turn  our  tlioughts  towards  the  undertaking 
some  solid  expedition,  which  may  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  succeas,  and 
whatever  tends  to  that  I  shall  certainly  approve,  promote^  and  encourage  as  much 
as  depends  on  me.  But  as  the  Prince  is  now  in  France  and  myself  at  so  great 
a  distance,  it  b  he  that  must  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  examine  such 
matters,  act,  and  decide  on  them.  It  is  not  possible  I  can  at  present  direct  in 
them  myself,  and  should  I  do  it,  it  might  be  subject  to  great  inconveniences  s 
tho'  I  shall  certainly  give  the  Prince  tlie  best  advice  I  can  betwixt  bun  and 
me,  for  advice  is  the  only  authority  I  am  inclined  to  employ  with  my  children ; 
and  I  now  write  to  the  Prince  about  his  giving  a  hearing  to  Lord  Sempil  and 
Balhady,  tho'  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  him  your  having  now 
writ  to  me,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  approve,  and  not  be  surprised  nor 
take  it  amiss  if  I  don't  ever  enter  into  more  particulars.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  think  tliat  the  Prince  has  in  you  so  honest  and  worthy  a  man  about  him,  and 
who  will,  I  am  persuaded,  allways  aa  towards  him  not  only  with  zeal  but  witli 
a  candour  and  freedom  suitable  to  your  character,  and  the  kindness  he  lias  for 
vou,  while  mine  for  you  is  as  sincere  as  it  will  be  constant. 


No.  LIX. 

Extract  of  a  UUer, — The  ChcvoKerdeSt  George  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

a7<A  Jamutuy,  1747. 

I  AM  persuaded  Col.  Bret  is  a  very  honest  man,  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
may  be  in  the  confidence  of  many  people  of  a  certain  weight  and  character. 
You  can  best  judge  of  that  when  you  have  discoursed  fully  with  him ;  for  it  is 
fit  you  should  hear  every  body,  and  then  endeavour  to  take  the  good  and  leave 
the  rest  i  for  you  know  that  almost  all  our  people,  more  or  less,  mix  their  own 
little  politicks  with  our  great  ones.  I  wish  Mr  Bret  may  remain  as  privately  in 
Paris  as  he  desires,  but  I  cannot  but  tell  you  that  I  liave  already  heard  tliat  Sir 
James  Harrington  was  arrived  at  Paris  with  a  person  lately  come  from  England. 
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No.  LX- 
The  stone  to  Lady  Derweniwater. 

RoilB,  Jwwarp  27<A,  1747. 

You  will*  I  am  sure,  be  easily  persuaded  of  Che  great  share  I  take  in  your 
present  affliction,  and  of  the  deep  concern  I  feel  for  the  motive  of  it.  The  sen- 
timents in  which  Lord  Derwentwater  dyed,  and  in  which  he  had  always  liTed, 
do  honor  to  him,  and  ought  to  be  a  solid  comfort  to  you,  while  they  will  be  a 
new  motive  to  me  to  be  attentive  in  doing  all  that  lyes  in  my  power  for  your 
own  satb&ction  and  advantage,  and  those  of  a  Family  whose  sufferings  and 
merits  in  my  cause  have  been  so  great  and  singular. 


No.  LXL 

The  same  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

Rom,  Fdmmqf  9d;  1747. 

Mt  love  and  concern  for  you,  and  all  that  relates  to  you,  my  dearest  Gar- 
luocio,  can  never  be  altered,  whatever  others,  or  even  younelf,  may  do  which 
miglit  naturally  dimiuish  those  sentiments  in  me ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but 
always  write  to  you  whatever  I  think  can  tend  to  your  real  good  and  advantage. 
When  I  consider  your  present  situation,  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small  grief  to  me, 
because  I  see  you  are  misled  and  deluded  to  your  great  and  universal  prgudice, 
by  the  craft  of  ill  and  designing  men,  and  as  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  yon 
to  think  that  any  other  remedy  is  necessaiy  for  so  great  an  evil,  but  to  lay  before 
you  the  origine,  the  progress,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  write  to  you  this  letter  on  that  subject  I  cannot  indeed  write  it  so  as  to  an- 
swer the  end  I  propose,  but  by  doing  it  with  candour  and  freedom ;  and  there« 
fore  you  must  not  take  by  way  of  reproach  many  expressions  which  I  could  not 
ommit,  without  being  defective  in  my  present  design  of  putting  before  your  eyes 
every  thing  I  thought  might  contribute  to  open  them.  Neither  can  yon,  I  am 
sure,  attribute  any  thing  I  shall  say  to  any  spirit  of  jealousy  of  my  own  autho- 
rity, or  to  any  ambition  or  desire  of  governing  and  directing  in  all  particulars, 
after  what  you  know  of  my  earnest  and  constant  desire  of  leaving  you  master  of 
all,  whenever  I  may  think  such  a  step  can  be  taken  without  your  and  your 
Brother's  prejudice^  No,  my  dear  child,  I  neither  have,  nor  ever  will  have,  any 
thing  in  view  but  to  contribute  as  much  as  in  me  lyes,  and  at  all  times,  to  your 
temporal  and  eternal  wel&re. 

To  put  the  matters  I  am  now  writing  about  in  their  true  light  before  you,  I 
must  b^n  with  what  |Mssed  in  this  country  in  the  year  1742.  because  that  is 
the  foundation,  and  I  may  say  the  key,  of  all  that  has  followed.  You  cannot 
forget  liow  yoo  were  prevailed  npon  to  speak  to  your  brother  on  very  nice  and 
delicate  subjects,  and  that  without  saying  the  least  thing  to  me,  tho'  we  lived  in 
the  same  house.  I  am  folly  persuaded  you  did  not  feel  the  consequences  of 
snch  a  step  i  you  were  then  much  younger  than  yon  are  now,  and  therefore 
could  be  more  easily  misled  with  specious  aiguments  and  pretences;  but  those 
who  misled  you  knew  to  be  sure  what  they  were  doing,  and  It  has  since  appeared 
very  plain  by  all  their  conduct,  that  their  object  was  to  draw  yon  from  your 
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duty  to  God,  io  the  fint  place,  and  to  me  in  the  second :  tliey  thought  tliey  had 
gained  a  great  point  in  making  you  take  the  step  you  did  to  your  brother,  and 
from  that  time  he  became  the  chief  object  of  their  malice,  and  all  inventions,  I 
may  say,  were  used  to  persecute  and  misrepresent  him.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at,  ray  dear  child,  that  you  should  be  deceived  at  first,  for  I  was,  I  own,  in  some 
degree,  myself;  because  it  was  hard  to  think  there  could  be  such  wicked  men 
in  the  world,  and  that  tliose  who  were  eating  my  bread  and  living  under  my 
roof  should  be  acting  such  a  part  towards  us  all  three :  but  my  eyes  were  opened 
when  I  considered  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  wished  us  well  to  be 
stirring  and  meddling  in  religious  matters,  when  there  was  not  the  least  neoes- 
si^  for  it ;  and  instead  of  employing  their  thoughts  and  discourse  to  convince 
my  protestant  subjects  by  a  number  of  facts  and  circumstances  tliey  might  have 
alleged  of  mine  and  my  children's  real  sentiments  on  such  matters,  no  stone  was 
left  unturned,  and  all  art  and  malice  employed,  to  calumniate  and  misrepresent 
the  Duke  in  tliat  respect.  Can  such  people  be  our  real  friends  f  You  were  in- 
deed spared  because  they  thought  to  be  sure  to  have  gained  you  more  or  less, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  it  myself,  because  I  would  not  interpose  my  autho- 
rity to  force  the  Duke  as  much  as  lay  in  me  to  lead  an  unchristian  life,  for  as  it 
appeared  by  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  while  Quakers  and  all  sorts  of 
sects  are  tollerated  in  our  country.  This  seems  monstrous,  but  it  is  not  less 
true  for  that. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1744  you  left  Rome,  and  I  cannot  forget  what 
passed  betwixt  us  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  and  all  your  expressions  of  affection  and 
duty  towards  me,  but  I  cannot  forget  neither  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  by  your 
discourse  at  that  time,  that  pains  had  been  taken  with  you  to  prevent  you  against 
your  brother,  and  by  some  of  your  expressions  in  one  of  your  late  letters,  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  those  impressions  are  not  removed.  From  the  time  you  left 
me  till  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  came  to  you,  I  had  all  reason  to  be  satisfyed  witli 
your  conduct  towards  me.  You  writ  with  freedom,  and  you  opened  your  heart 
to  me.  After  all  the  luodness  and  confidence  I  showed  Sir  Thomas  when  he 
went  from  hence,  I  had  reason  to  expect  and  believe,  that  he  would  Iiave  rather 
eocounged  you,  if  need  had  been,  to  have  continued  in  the  same  free  corre- 
spondence with  me  i  but  instead  of  that,  from  the  time  he  was  about  you,  I 
was  informed  but  very  imperfectly  of  what  related  to  you,  and  it  could  not  but 
be  a  particular  motive  of  surprise  and  reflexion  to  me  to  remark,  tlut  you  never 
would  enter  freely  with  me  into  what  I  have  writ  to  you  from  that  time  till 
now,  in  relation  to  your  brother  and  the  old  proceedings  against  him, — since  I 
oould  not  attribute  your  silence  on  that  subject  on  which  I  have  writ  to  you  so 
often  either  to  foigetfulness,  lasiness,  or  want  of  love  and  affection  for  him.  It 
was  in  the  spring  before  you  went  to  Scotland  tliat  Strickland  went  from  hence, 
as  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  my  disgrace,  and  you  know  that  I  informed  you  of 
it  I  oould  not  to  be  sure  take  well  your  carrying  him  over  with  yon  without 
my  yet  seeing  any  necessity  or  particular  motive  you  had  to  do  so,  and  that 
without  asking  my  previous  permission  and  approbation.  You  know  how  often, 
and  how  strongly,  1  writ  to  you  against  him,  and  he  really  deserved  all  I  oould 
say.  *Tis  true  you  writ  me  word  from  Scotland  that  you  would  send  him  away, 
but  still,  in  fiict,  you  never  parted  with  him  till  he  could  follow  you  no  longer. 

When  you  were  at  Edinburgh  you  may  remember  you  sent  over  Sir  James 
Stewart  into  France,  as  a  person  in  your  entire  trust  and  confidence,  and  soon 
after  happened  the  Boulogne  expedition  and  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  whidi 
the  king  of  Spain  granted  you  ;  as  to  which  last  particular,  and  in  relation  to 
some  ofiicers  who  were  come  to  France  witli  a  view  of  joyning  you  in  Scotland, 
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I  cannot  but  ny  he  acted  in  an  odd  and  mysterious  manner  towards  me;  but  as 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  of  no  other  consequence  but  to  shew  his  little 
regard  towards  roe,  and  considering  the  part  he  had  acted  in  these  late  affairs, 
and  the  fiivour  you  had  shown  him,  I  took  the  party  to  look  orer  it,  and  eren 
to  leaye  to  him  the  management  of  that  money,  tluit  your  senrice  might  not 
suffer  by  any  stir  I  might  make  in  an  affair  of  so  small  importance  in  itself. 

You  cannot  foq^  that  your  late  unhappy  expedition  was  undertaken  with- 
out my  approbation  or  eren  knowledge.  Who  approved  and  encouraged  that 
step  I  know  not,  tho'  I  have  reason  to  believe  those  were  very  few  in  Scotland 
who  did  so,  and  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  dismal  consequences  which 
have  ensued  from  it  When  Sir  Thomas  landed  in  Fkance  last  summer,  instead 
of  informing  me  what  related  to  your  person  and  affairs,  or  of  what  passed  at 
the  Court  of  France  betwixt  him  and  those  ministers,  he  did  not  write  to  me  at 
all ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  writes  to  a  person  who  he  knew  was,  and  is  still, 
more  disagreeable  to  me,  without  so  much  as  naming  me  in  his  letter.  I  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  some  lights  from  him  when  I  sent  for  him  to  come  here,  but 
I  found  him  little  disposed  to  open  to  me,  and  had  certainly  much  reason  to  be 
dissatisfyed  with  him ;  tho'  still  both  liriog  and  dead,  I  showed  him  on  your 
account  all  regard  and  consideration. 

When  you  returned  yourself  into  Fraixx,  you  know  that  the  firit  thing  you 
did  was  to  exclude  from  your  confidence  all  those  whom  you  found  there  in 
mine,  and  who  had  been  doing  you  all  the  service  they  could  while  you  were  in 
Scotland,  without  representing  to  me  your  motives  for  so  doing,  much  less  ex- 
pecting my  answer ;  and  I  cannot  but  remark  in  general  the  &vor  and  coun- 
tenance you  have  shewed  to  many  who  have  failed  to  me^  and  on  t'other  side 
your  little  regard  for  those  whom  I  &vored  and  esteemed.  Tho'  it  be  now  more 
than  three  months  since  you  are  in  Fhmce,  yet  I  remain  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
all  that  relates  to  you,  and  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that,  whatever  motives 
you  bring  to  justify  your  silence,  the  cliief  and  true  reason  is,  that  yon  will  not 
open  yourself  to  me.  As  to  your  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Court  of  France, 
you  Imow  I  cannot  comprehend  it ;  but  in  the  light  I  see  it,  it  appears  to  me 
destructive  of  your  interest  Your  ix>t  accepting  the  pension  which  was  offered 
to  you,  has  occasioned  your  and  your  brother  living  in  separate  houses,  which 
has  no  good  appearance,  and  will  naturally  give  matter  for  talk  and  speculation, 
and  I  am  aflrayed  you  make  but  a  very  indiff'eretit  figure  at  Paris  on  the  footing 
you  put  yourself^  and  are  like  to  make  one  yet  worM  if  you  have  not  resources 
whidi  I  am  ignorant  of,  for  you  enter  with  me  into  no  details  of  what  relates  to 
your  personal  or  public  concerns ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  silent  and  mysterious 
conduct  of  all  those  whom  I  have  had  reason  to  complain  o(  is  a  dear  demon- 
stration that  they  had  some  very  wicked  design  which  they  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal with  so  much  care.  What  can  I  think,  and  wlutt  can  I  make  of  all  this, 
my  dear  child  ?  What  I  know  is,  that  it  is  most  grievous  to  me  to  have  been 
forced  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  but  I  cannot  cure  the  wound  without  laying  it 
open,  and  I  am  convinced  you  are  not  sensible  yourself  how  deep  it  is.  You 
are  not,  I  am  sure,  sensible  of  the  great  disregard  and  diffidence  diewed  to  me 
in  so  many  particulars,  and  blinded  with  lyes,  fidse  notions,  and  maxima,  you 
act  with  security  without  thinking  that  you  fiull  to  me  or  rain  yourself,  while 
yoQ  are  in  reality  doing  both  the  one  and  the  other.  You  see  I  don't  ground 
my  opinion  on  suspicions,  but  on  fiicts  which  are  mostly  known  to  yourself,  and 
cannot  be  denyed.  One  cannot  see  into  other  people's  hearts,  but  there  must 
be  some  view  and  object  in  so  extraordinary  a  conduct  of  so  many  of  our  people, 
and  if  it  be  not  a  real  design  of  betraying  our  interest,  it  is  in  effect  sacrifidng 
III.  3  P 
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of  it  Tou  cannot  to  be  sure  meen  your  own  ruin  ;  I  therefore  must  condode 
that  you  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  serve  their  private  views  under  spedous  pre* 
tences  and  appearances,  by  whicl^you  have  been  deceived .  It  will  probably  have 
been  represented  to  you  that  our  chief  interest  lyes  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  at 
home  and  not  abroad,  that  foreign  powers  will  always  pursue  tlieir  own  interest, 
and  never  attend  to  ours  but  where  they  can  find  their  own  account  in  it,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  useless,  as  it  would  be  mean,  to  soUicit  and  court  tliem.  It 
will  to  be  sure  have  been  represented  to  you  that  our  religion  b  a  great  preju* 
dice  to  our  interest,  but  that  it  may  In  some  measure  be  remedyed  by  a  ceruin 
free  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  in  general  they  will  have  prevented  you 
against  anything  that  comes  from  me,  as  not  being  in  their,  and  according  to 
them,  the  only  right,  way  of  thinking.  By  these  maxims  and  such  insinuations 
they  think,  I  suppose,  to  make  themselves  popular  in  England  ;  formidable  to 
you ;  and  to  take  the  most  effectual  method  to  engage  you  to  exclude  from 
your  confidence  whoever  does  not  think  like  them  $  and  so  remain  sole  master 
of  your  person  and  your  affairs,  by  flattering  and  imposing  upon  you.  But,  my 
dear  child,  had  you  a  little  more  experience,  you  would  soon  see  the  fallacious- 
ness of  such  a  system,  the  pursuing  of  which  may  serve  other  people's  turn,  but 
can  never  end  but  in  your  own  ruin  in  all  respects.  You  know  that  nobody  is 
a  truer,  and,  to  make  use  of  an  Italian  plirase,  a  greater  Englishman  than  myself, 
and  you  know  my  conduct  and  way  of  thinking  as  to  religious  matters  s  but  every 
thing  has  its  measure,  its  bounds,  and  its  limits,  from  conscience  and  honour  in 
the  first  place,  and  even  from  prudence  and  necessity  on  many  occasions  s  and 
if  one  exammes  seriously  that  system  of  religion,  it  is  not  only  unchristian  and 
wicked  in  itself,  but  even  manifestly  contnury  to  your  honour  and  Interest ;  for 
were  you  never  so  irreligious  and  libertine,  the  name  of  Catholic  would  still 
stick  by  you,  and  be  equally  made  use  of  against  you  by  our  enemies,  while  by 
such  a  conduct  you  would  lose  the  esteem,  and  deservedly  acquire  the  contempt, 
of  all  honest  men  of  what  religion  soever.  As  for  the  other  article^  in  relation 
to  foreign  powers,  as  matters  now  stand  and  are  like  to  continue,  who  can  be 
without  them  ?  either  to  subsist  abroad  or  to  obtain  means  of  returning  home^ 
since  we  see^  by  a  long  experience,  that  cannot  be  effected  without  their  assists 
ance;  but  I  need  say  no  more  on  this  last  article,  after  all  I  have  writ  to  you 
of  late  on  such  matters. 

I  have  now  unburthened  mylieart  to  you,  my  dear  child.  I  might  hare  en- 
larged much  more  on  the  subject  I  have  now  writ  upon,  tho*  I  have  said  few 
things  but  what  you  have  found,  and  perhaps  more  fully,  in  my  former  letters. 
But  I  was  desirous  to  lay  before  your  eyes  all  at  once  an  abridgement  of  the 
whole,  that  you  might  the  better  see  the  true  state  of  the  question  i  and  that  it 
might  make  the  stronger  impression  upon  you,  I  have  indeed  been  obliged  to 
write  with  great  freedom :  but  what  I  have  said  of  particular  persons  was 
merely  with  a  view  to  inform  and  enlighten  you  i  for  the  question  is  not  now 
to  accuse  or  to  punish  anybody,  but  to  tell  you  in  confidence  betwixt  you  and 
me  what  I  know  and  think,  to  enable  you  ide  better  to  provide  for  your  own 
service.  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  diild,  make  the  most  serious  reflexions  on 
what  I  liave  here  said.  Can  you  look  upon  anybody  to  have  been  your  friend 
who  would  have  alienated  you  from  your  brother  and  me  ?  or  can  you  think 
that  such  people  can  ever  give  you  wholesome  advice  on  any  matter  whatsoever? 
A  strict  and  firm  union  and  confidence  betwixt  us  three,  as  1  have  said  before 
to  you,  will  render  tlie  weaknesses  and  passions  of  our  friends  of  much  leas  evil 
consequences  to  us ;  and  it  Is  only  by  that  union  that  we  can  hope  to  escape 
tlie  snares  of  oor  fiilse  friends  and  get  the  better  of  our  real  enemiesi— but  the 
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kMt  disunion,  or  appearance  of  disunion  amongit  us,  cannot  but  be  destrucUYe 
to  us  in  all  respects,  and  will  at  last  fall  heafyest  upon  younelf,  by  way  of  hon- 
our as  well  as  interest,  without  speaking  of  duty,  and  in  reality  I  cannot  com- 
prehend what  temptation  you  can  hare,  or  what  argumenis  can  be  used,  to  in- 
duce you  not  to  continue  in  the  strictest  friendship  and  confidence  with  us. 
Ton  cannot  suspect  either  of  us  to  be  sure  of  wishing  you  ill,  and  you  would  do 
wrong,  both  to  younelf  and  to  us,  if  you  thought  you  could  have  better  friends 
in  the  world  than  we.  After  all  you  know  of  myself,  you  can't,  I  am  sure,  have 
any  jealousy  or  apprehension  of  my  abusing  of  my  authority  over  you,  or  forget 
how  averse  you  formeriy  were  to  my  resigning  my  right  to  you.  Every  body  has 
indeed  their  own  way  of  thinking  and  the  free-will  Ood  has  given  them,  and  I 
don't  see  why  difference  of  opinion  should  disunite  friends  and  relations  while 
due  subordination  is  otherwise  observed  amongst  them ;  and  in  effect,  amidst  my 
present  afflictions  and  anxietys,  I  have  the  comfort  to  remark,  from  both  your 
own  and  your  brother's  letters,  the  great  love  and  tenderness  you  have  for  one 
another.  Enfln,  my  dear  child,  I  must  teD  you  veiy  plainly,  that,  if  you  don't 
alter  your  ways,  I  see  yon  lost  in  all  respects.  I  am  obliged  on  all  accounts  to 
use  my  best  endeavouis  to  draw  you  out  of  tlie  dangerous  situation  you  are  in, 
and  if  you  obstinately  remain  in  it  you  will  be  only  to  blame.  When  you  read 
this,  consider  that  it  comes  from  the  most  tender  and  loving  of  fiithers,  whose 
only  temporal  concern  to  yours  and  your  brothei^s  welfare,  and  who  will  wait 
with  impatience  your  return,  since  by  it  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  what  I  may 
have  to  expect  for  the  future,  and  to  take  my  measures  accordingly,  for  your 
service  and  my  own  quiet ;  for  I  have  been  already  too  long  in  hott  water  on 
your  occasion,  and  that  without  profit  or  advantage  to  any  of  us. 
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Prince  Henry  to  Prince  CharUi, 


PAais,  Fdnrueuy  9d,  1747. 
DxAE  BaoTHxa, 

I  AM  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  having  been  so  good  as  to  write 
to  me  firom  Lyons.  I  send  you  endos'd  the  King's  letter  to  you  and  the  copy 
of  his  to  me^  by  which  you'll  see  he  has  a  project  of  sending  me  into  Spain. 
In  that,  as  in  every  thing  else,  you  know  my  province  to  obedience.  I  sludl  be 
soriy,  if  that  takes  place,  to  be  so  fiir  from  my  dear  brother;  but  provided  we 
can  meet  in  a  right  place  at  last,  that  to  the  essentialL  In  the  meanwhile, 
wherever  I  am,  you  may  be  sure  my  thoughts  will  be  full  of  nothing  but  of  you 
and  all  that  can  tend  to  your  service.  As  I  am  sure'  you  are  convinced  of  my 
way  of  thinking  in  that  regard,  and  that  I  have  nothing  particular  to  mention 
more  than  what  to  in  Sir  John's  letter  I  rema'in,  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
tendemesSf  fta 
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•  No.  LXIII. 


Amwer  to  the  foregoing* 


AVIONOK,  y«  Ml  Febnarp,  114% 
Dbab  Bbothbs» 

I  MivsE  was  more  astonbhed  thaa  at  y*  recete  of  your  letter  of 
y*  Sd  Februaiy,  and  little  expected  that  any  transaction  with  the  King  wou'd 
have  been  made  a  secret  to  me.  I  must  now  tell  you  in  pkioe  terms,  dear 
brother,  that,  even  in  Scotland,  I  formed  a  project  of  going  myself  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.  I  left  Paris  with  that  intention,  which  I  am  resolved  to  pursue^  and 
had  I  ever  mentioned  to  the  King  wou'd  have  made  no  secret  of  it  to  you.  I 
wou'd  not  ask  leve  for  fier  of  being  refused,  and  proposed  to  go  and  return,  iif 
necessary,  with  all  the  privacy  immaginable.  I  shall  dispatch  Sulivan  to  in- 
form the  King  of  it  and  of  every  step  I  have  taken  since  my  coming  to  France. 
He  is  to  return  with  his  orders  to  me,  which  I  wou'd  have  you  keep  as  the 
strictest  secret  firom  every  body  whatsoever.  I  now  send  to  intrete  you  by  all 
the  ^es  of  brotherly  affection,  and  of  your  regard  to  the  case,  that  you  will  not 
think  of  starting  from  thence,  tho'  you  should  get  leve,  untill  you  see  the  event 
of  my  jumey.  It  is  true  the  King's  orders  are  pretty  positive^  but  when  be 
knows  of  my  going,  he  will,  I  am  persuaded,  approve  of  your  stay,  and  think  it 
perfectly  ri^t.  As  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  you  may  contrive  many  excuses — 
my  arrivall  will  plainly  shew  them  the  reason  of  it  I  foresee  many  inoonvo- 
niencys  in  your  acting  otherwise,  and  one  particularly  that  must  be  attended 
with  inconceivable  mischief  which  is,  that  eveiybody  will  immagin  we  do  not 
act  in  concert,  and  consequently  have  no  confidence  in  eche  other.  This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all  our  affiiirs ;  besides,  what  will  all  our  un- 
happy followers  think  and  say  ?  Why,  very  naturally,  that  I  left  them  in  a  bad 
way ;  and  shou'd  you  go,  will  look  upon  you  themselves  as  entieriy  abandoned, 
the  consequence  of  which  must  be  fatall.  I  cou'd  suggest  many  other  resons  to 
you,  but  these  are  so  plain  and  convincing,  that  I  am  sure  they  cannot  fiul  of 
bringing  you  into  my  oppinion.  I  must  therefore  once  more  conjure  you  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  this  journey  at  present  You  will  certainly  be  of  more  cer- 
vice  where  you  are,  and  iff  my  going  has  no  effect,  I  dare  say  yourself  wou'd  have 
the  same  fiue.  Shou'd  the  King  of  France  have  any  occasion  for  me,  you  may 
assure  him  I  shall  be  always  reddy  to  return  on  the  first  notice  of  what  is  to  be 
done  for  me,  and  you  may  confide  my  journey,  as  the  greatest  secret,  to  him, 
on  the  receipt  of  my  next  letter,  and  represent  it  as  a  resolution  I  had  sudenly 
taken  since  my  coming  hither.  Tou  may  see  how  unnesy  I  am  by  sending  thb 
express  to  you,  so  I  hope  will  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  otherwise  happen  ;  he,  Sheridan,  knows  nothing  of  my  jum^,  and 
IS  only  directed  to  return  to  this  place,  when  I  will  leve  orders  for  him  to  fol- 
low me  with  your  answer,  and  desier  you  may  dispatch  him  witli  your  utmost 
expedition. 

Your  most  loving  brother, 

CUASLfiS  P. 

P.  S.— You  may  impart  this  letter  to  Sir  John  Gncmc,  but  to  nobody  eb« 
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No.  LXIV. 

Tfte  Chevalier  de  Si  George  to  Prmce  Charle$, 

lOA  FArmmr^f  1747. 

Tbo'  I  have  bad  many  subjects  of  afflicdon  of  kte,  mj  dearest  CSarluociOf  yet 
yonr  letter  of  tbe  16th  January  was  no  small  addition  to  them,  for  I  own  it 
strikes  me  to  the  heart  to  see  there  should  be  any  difPerenoe  or  Tariance  betwixt 
you  and  your  brother.  You  seem  to  be  highly  (Ussatisfled  with  him ;  but  as  you 
enter  into  no  particular  subjects  of  ooroplaint*  I  cannot  form  any  judgement  in 
the  matter,  and  by  consequence  am  unable  either  to  admonish  the  Duke  how  to 
behave  so  as  to  please  you,  or  to  give  you  any  particular  advice  whidi  might 
contribute  to  preserve  you  in  union  and  peace  together.  Tou  complain  that 
the  Duke  does  not  mind  what  you  say  to  him,  and  that  he  contradicts  you  in 
the  least  trifle.  This  is  really  a  riddle  to  me  without  it  be  eiplained,  for  I  can- 
not comprehend  what  great  matters  you  can  have  to  admonish  the  Duke  about, 
or  in  what  he  either  would  or  indeed  could  be  of  any  constraint  to  you,  for  as 
for  his  and  your  being  of  different  opinions  on  some  particular  points,  I  cannot 
conceive  why  that  should  be  a  subject  of  such  concern  to  you,  much  less  of  any 
variance  betwixt  you.  You  are  his  brother  and  not  his  fkther,  and  if  you  con- 
sider my  own  conduct  for  so  many  years  towards  yourself  you  will  be  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  complaisance  you  should  have  for  him,  and  besides,  were  friends 
to  foil  out  because  they  dont  all  think  and  act  alike,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  friendship,  and  indeed  of  human  society ;  and  those  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be 
your  sentiments,  especially  in  regard  of  your  brother.  After  this  I  cannot  but 
remark  that  you  lately  said  you  had  an  entire  confidence  in  your  brother,  and 
now  you  as  plainly  say  you  have  reserves  with  him,  and  then  complain  of  him 
that  he  is  uneasy  because  he  remarks  it,  that  he  is  of  no  help  to  you,  and  that 
he  has  no  confidence  in  you.  All  thb  is  uninteDigible  to  me,  for  he  has  no  se- 
crets either  to  impart  or  conceal  from  you,  nor  meddles  nor  makes  with  nothing 
since  your  return  from  Scotland.  The  ill  opinion  you  writ  to  me  you  had  at 
last  of  Strickland,  should  naturally  make  me  hope,  and  indeed  conclude,  that 
you  are  not  governed  by  his  maxims,  for  as  for  them,  I  am  veiy  sure  the  Duke 
will  never  enter  into  them,  and  I  should  be  very  sony  he  did.  Enfin,  my  dear 
child,  the  more  I  consider  your  letter  the  less  I  comprehend  it.  For  €k>d's  sake 
open  your  heart  once  to  me  upon  all  subjects,  and  above  all  upon  this,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  both  of  satisfoction  and  advantage  to  you,  for  all  my  care  shall 
be  that  the  Duke  behave  towards  you  as  he  ought  on  one  side,  and  that  you 
should  do  the  like  on  the  other  in  using  him  like  your  friend  and  your  brother. 
I  am  persuaded  that  is  the  intention  of  both  of  you,  which  is  some  comfort  to 
me  in  my  present  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  seeing  very  plainly,  that  what 
you  now  write  to  me  is  manifestly  the  product  of  Kelly's  malice,  for  were  he 
once  no  more  about  you  your  eyes  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  soon  opened,  and 
we  should  be  all  good  friends,  and  easy  together ;  but  as  long  as  you  are  di- 
rected or  influenced  by  him,  depend  upon  it  nothing  will  go  well  with  you,  and 
you  will  never  have  a  moment's  quiet  yourself,  for  under  the  name  and  shadow 
of  our  friends  in  England  he  will  think  he  can  make  you  believe  and  do  what 
he  pleases,  while  they,  perhaps,  in  reality,  know  notliing  of  the  matter.  It  will 
not  be  the  first  time  such  tricks  have  been  played ;  but  in  our  present  situation 
they  must  have  more  fotal  consequences  than  in  past  times.    Your  having  of< 
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fared  to  the  Duke  to  dismia  any  of  your  serfants  he  was  displeased  with»  and  hk 
not  aoceptiDg  of  it»  is  a  mark  of  your  good  heart  at  bottom  towards  one  another. 
But  there  should  indeed  nerer  be  occasion  of  such  compliments  passing  betwixt 
you.  After  the  long  letter  I  writ  to  you  last  week,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  writ  to 
you  a  short  one  this ;  but  if  I  have  not,  it  is  yourself  that  is  the  occasion  of  it. 
I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  without  being  wanting  to  what  I  owe  both  to 
you  and  your  brother,  and  that  if  I  had  been  too  short  in  relation  to  your  last 
letter,  you  might  haf  e  attributed  it  to  my  not  making  due  attention  to  what 
came  from  you,  or  to  my  being  in  different  sentiments  from  what  I  really  am  on 
such  matters.  You  mention  to  Ed^r  your  going  soon  out  of  Paris,  but  you 
don't  say  where.  God  bless  and  direct  you  wherever  you  go ;  but  really  it  is 
time  that  all  these  mysteries  should  end,  as  it  is  that  I  should  finish  this  letter, 
while  I  shall  never  cease  praying  for  you,  that  you  may  be  as  great  and  as  good 
as  I  wish  you* 


•No.  LXV 

Prinee  Henry  to  Prmce  CharUi. 

PAais,  FAnarg  Ibtk,  1747. 
DiAaBaoTHBB, 

Foe  not  to  delay  sending  back  Sheridan,  all  I  shall  say  in 
answer  to  your  letter  is  that  as  soon  as  I  received  the  king's  letter  about  that 
affair,  I  sent  you  the  copy  of  it,  and  that  my  province  in  that  as  in  any  thing 
else  is  blind  obedience ;  but  if  the  king  could  not  foresee  your  resolution,  and 
that  by  that  the  system  he  seem'd  to  propose  to  himself  was  entirely  changed, 
you  mi^  be  sure  I  would  not  make  use  of  any  leave  I  could  get  without  re- 
ceiving his  further  orders,  which  I  am  convinced  will  be  to  remain  here  now  he 
sees  your  determination  of  going  into  Spain.  I  heartily  wbh  you  a  good  jour- 
ney, attended  with  all  the  success  and  pontent  you  can  desire.  As  soon  as  I 
get  your  next,  I  shall  execute  your  orders,  in  regard  to  the  King  of  Fhmce,  in- 
stantly. I  shall  not  write  any  more,  dear  brother,  until  I  know  from  you  where 
I  can  address  to.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  long  of  informing  me  of  that,  for  you 
may  judge  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  hear  from  you.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  I  do  best  end  to  dispatch  Sheridan  without 
delay.  So  adieu  my  dearest  brother.  I  remain  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
tendemen,  &C. 


No.  LXVI. 

The  Chevalier  de  Si  George  to  Prince  Char!e$. 

na  Fdfnutrp,  1747. 

I  AM  80  Struck  and  concerned  at  the  resolution  you  have  taken  of  going  to 
Avignon,  and  so  much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it,  that  I  shant 
ent«r  with  you  into  that  subject  till  1  bear  from  you  from  that  place,  from  wheooe 
you  say  you  will  write  fully  to  me,  tho*  I  own  I  dont  comprehend  what  can  be  said 
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to  jiisCiljr  that  step  except  you  had  beeo  obliged  to  It  by  the  King  of  Rranee  not 
allowing  you  to  ttay  in  Fiance,  which,  by  your  letter,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case,  since  you  talk  of  your  brother  renuuning  at  Fsris,  wliere  he  would 
not,  to  be  sure,  be  allowed  to  stay,  had  you  been  lent  away.  .  I  remark,  with 
great  satisfaotion,  the  confidence  you  hare  in  him ;  but  in  the  obscurity  I  am 
In  I  cannot  yet  judge  of  the  use  or  service  he  may  be  to  you  there,  tho*  he  will, 
to  be  sure,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  do  you  what  service  he  can.  After  all 
I  have  writ  to  you  these  two  last  posts,  and  in  the  cruel  anxiety  and  obscurity 
I  am  in  about  thb  retreat  of  yours  to  Avignon,  I  will  not  write  a  long  letter  to 
you  this  post,  tho*  before  I  send  this  I  must  mention  to  yon,  that  by  .this  and  the 
next  post  I  shall  send  to  Mr  Obryen  wherewithal  to  pay  to  your  order  the  sum 
about  which  Obryen  and  young  Waters  write  here,  and  which  does  not  arrive 
quite  to  15,000  livres,  which,  since  I  happen  to  have  It  at  present,  I  send  you 
with  pleasure,  because  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  you  at  this  time ;  but 
you  know  that  whatever  my  good  will  and  tenderness  for  you  can  be,  I  am  no- 
ways able  to  provide  for  your  subsistence;  and  as  you  cannot  but  know  that  I 
will  not  accept  what  the  king  of  France  ofTers  you,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  hope 
and  suppose  you  have  some  other  resource  of  which  I  am  ignorant ;  and  since  I 
have  bpen  obliged  to  mention  this  small  affair  to  you,  I  cant  but  make  you  re- 
mark that  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  officiousness,  and  I  cannot  but 
say  little  regard  for  me  in  those  who  have  represented  to  you  as  if  the  sum  in 
question  had  not  been  layd  out  for  your  service,  and  by  consequence  that  I 
should  have  misapplyed  what  I  had  myself  designed  for  that  use.  Ttiis  shews 
me  what  I  am  to  expect  from  some  people,  and  how  cautiously  I  must  proceed 
in  every  thing  where  they  are  concerned,  and  should,  I  think,  shew  you  what 
pains  is  taken  to  breed  jealousies  amongst  us  even  from  the  greatest  trifles,  for 
that  is  the  present  case. 


No.  LXVII. 

The  iome  to  the  eame. 


aiif  Fehrutaj,  1747. 

I  WILL  not  delay  mentioning  to  you  that  I  have  received  a  letter,  not  from 
Lord  Sempil,  who  is  himself  sick,  but  from  a  friend  of  his,  In  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  autliorise  Lord  S.  to  demand,  in  my  name,  the  body  of  troops  that  it 
b  supposed  the  King  of  France  has  already  promised  for  Scotland  ;  and  I  un- 
derstand by  what  is  writ  to  me^  that  O'Sullivan  Is  au  fiiit  of  all  this  affiiir :  for 
my  part.  I  am  but  little  informed  of  it,  and  now  write  to  the  person  who  ap- 
plyed  to  me,  that  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  enter  into,  and  act  in 
such  matters  without  your  knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  that  the  affair  should 
be  layd  before  you,  who  would  best  judge  what  was  fit  to  be  done  in  it.  You 
may  remember  that  I  mentioned  this  affair  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  and  tho  I 
know  Lord  S.,  and  easily  believe  he  has  hb  own  views  in  such  proposals,  yet  it 
b  veiy  certain  that  he  really  had  a  correspondence  with  our  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  whatever  opinion  you  may  have  of  him,  I  think  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  the  cause  not  only  to  hear  him,  but  to  encourage  him  to  explain  to 
you  what  he  may  have  to  say,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  use  can  be 
made  of  it 
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No.  LXVIIL 
The  ChsvaKer  de  Si  George  to  yenmg  Lod^ieL 

ROMB,  FAnuMry  2\tt,  1747. 

I  RBCBiTBD  last  Saturday  your  letter  of  the  SOth  January,  aud  take  veiy  well 
of  you  the  freedom  with  which  you  write  me.  By  wlut  you  lay  I  am  perMiaded 
the  PriDce  has  not  discovered  to  you  all  his  motives  for  his  going  to  Avignon,  and 
I  easily  feel  that  that  is  a  step  which  cannot  be  relished  by  those  who  are  not 
in  his  secrets :  he  has  delayed  writing  to  me  fully  on  this  subject  till  his  arrival 
at  Avignon,  on  account  of  his  being  afraid  that  his  letten  might  be  opened  at 
the  post-office  at  Paris.  When  I  hear  from  him  I  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  matter ;  but  whatever  lights  I  may  receive  from  him,  you  cannot  but  bo 
sensible,  that  as  long  as  the  Prince  is  so  much  nearer  the  court  of  France  than 
I  am  here,  it  can  never  be  adviseable  for  me  to  cut  with  that  Court  but  in 
concurrence  with  the  Prince;  and  my  doing  otherwise,  would  manifestly  be  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  inconveniences  in  any  case  or  supposition  that  can  be  made, 
since  no  project  can  ever  be  undertaken  and  executed  without  the  Prince^  ap- 
probation, and  heading  the  expedition.  I  have  already  writ  to  the  Prince  to 
hear  and  examine  the  project  in  question,  and  I  shall  write  to  him  ag^in  to  the 
same  purpose  by  this  very  post,  but  that  is  all  I  can  in  prudence  do,  and  I  should 
think  I  was  dinerving  my  subjects  if  I  made  any  other  stqp  in  that  particular 
In  all  this  you  must  be  sensible  that  I  can  have  no  other  view  but  the  real  and 
the  greater  good  of  the  cause,  in  which  nobody  being  so  much  concerned  as  the 
Prince,  none  can  suspect  that  he  should  neglect  any  thing  that  may  be  for  its 
advantage.  This  is  all  I  can  say  on  the  contents  of  your  letter.  I  hope  thb 
will  find  Lord  Sempil  and  fialhady  well  again.  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  for  my  constant  good  opinion  and  kindness  will  ever  attend  you. 


No.  LXIX. 

Prtnce  Charlea  to  Don  Jo$eph  de  CaravafaL 

MoNsnuB  Mom  Cousin, 

CoMiiB  je  suis  persuade  de  votre  inclinati<m  au  soutien  des  int4rto  de  ma 
fiunille  puisque  vous  ne  Sauries  y  £tre  indifferent  j'espere  que  vous  vouderes 
bien  vous  charger  de  presenter  k  8.  M.  C.  une  lettre  dans  laqudle  j'ai  intention 
de  lui  rendre  conte  de  la  situation  des  afiaires  du  Roy  mon  Per^  Je  ne  doute 
pas  que  vous  vouderes  me  &ire  ce  plaisir  d'employer  votre  credit  auprds  de  sa 
Majest6  pour  lui  &ire  agrier  la  rte>lution  que  J*ai  prise  de  me  rendre  k  Ifa- 
drid  pour  avoir  le  plaisir  de  rendre  mes  respets  ii  Sa  BL  Je  suis  trds  s6re> 
ment  Mon  Cousin,  &c. 

Babcblona*  S9<I  fUmoyy,  1747. 
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•  No.  LXX. 

Twng  Lochiel  to  Prince  Charles  Edward, 

Sn, 

As  loon  as  your  Rqjrall  Hi^oess  was  pleased  to  lett  me  know 
yoar  iDteotioD  of  moTeing  from  hence,  my  respectful  and  tender  attachment  to 
your  person,  as  well  as  your  cause,  obliged  me  to  represent  some  of  the  bad 
consequences  that  I  apprehend  might  ensue  upon  your  leaving  the  only  coantry 
whence  you  could  have  a  prospect  of  obtaining  any  asBiitance  towards  retrieving 
your  afiairs  and  relieving  your  distrets'd  friends.  But  since  reasons  that  I  can- 
not pretend  to  understand  determined  Y.  R.  H.  to  proceed,  I  am  very  glade  to 
hear  that  your  journey  has  proved  agreeable,  and  that  you  are  safely  arrived  at 
Avignon. 

Tbo'  your  going  thither  was.  and  still  is,  matter  of  the  greatest  affliction  to 
all  your  true  friends,  and  me  in  particular ;  yet,  upon  considering  that  step  in 
every  shape,  I  penuade  myself  that  Y.  R.  H.  may  give  it  such  a  turn,  and  make 
such  use  of  it,  as  will  not  only  make  your  apology  to  the  King  of  France,  but 
in  the  end  eiTectiudly  confute  the  disadvantageous  opinion  that. the  worid  has 
concaved  of  itt,  and  force  the  publick  to  admit  Y.  R.  H.*s  abilities  in  the  Gabi- 
net,  as  weU  as  your  courage  and  heroism  in  the  field.  To  render  what  I  would 
suggest  in  this  view  as  clear  and  distinct  as  poisible,  I  must  beg  Y.  R.  H.  will 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that,  since  you  left  this  phwe,  the  talk  and  expectation 
of  peace  is  become  more  general  and  popular.  It  is  laid  the  Mardiall  de  Belle- 
isle,  who  is  quickly  expected  here,  will  be  sent  as  Plenipotentiary  to  the  con- 
ference of  Breda,  and  from  thence  into  England  i  so  that,  tbo*  the  King's  equi- 
pages are  getting  ready  for  the  field,  few  people  make  any  doubt  but  a  peace 
will  be  soon  concluded,  and  I  remaA  such  are  the  univernll  desire  of  it  in  this 
countiy,  tliat  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  his  allies  will 
obtain  any  termcs  they  please  to  ask  in  relation  to  Y.  R.  H^  which  the  Court  of 
France  will  think  they  can  grant  with  a  good  grace,  since  Y.  R.  H.  has^  of  your 
own  accord,  left  their  dominions.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  many  diimall 
consequences  of  it  are  too  plain :  and  if  Y.  R.  H.  be  pleased  to  reflect  on  them, 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  practicable,  nothing  so  dangerous  or  desperate,  that 
you  would  not  do  to  prevent  them.  But,  Sir,  I  am  fiir  from  proposing  any 
thing  of  that  kind  to  Y.  R.  Hi^neis.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  still  in  your  power 
to  prevent  a  peace  by  means  that  are  both  wise  and  honourable.  A  cnrM>ry 
view  of  the  present  state  of  your  afiain  will  demonstrate  that,  at  leaste,  there  k 
a  great  probability  of  your  succeeding,  if  youll  be  graciously  pleaied  to  enter 
into  the  measures  that  are  necessary  for  that  great  end. 

Y.  R.  H.  is  not  ignorant,  that,  both  before  and  during  the  time  of  your  last 
attempt,  your  English  friends  were  ready  and  willing  to  declare  for  you,  if  you 
could  either  have  fumnhed  them  arms,  or  brought  a  body  of  troops  capable  to 
protect  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  their  disposition  is  still  the 
same,  and  it*s  only  for  Y.  R.  H.  to  get  prooft  of  itt.  As  for  the  dnposition  of 
Scotland,  if  we  could  return  to  the  Highlands  with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  only  4  or  5  hattallions  of  foot,  we  would  not  only  relieve  our  dis- 
trened  friends  and  save  the  remains  of  our  country,  but  deliver  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Scotland  from  the  slavery  to  which  it  is,  or  will  soon  be,  reduced,  and 
put  in  condition  to  act  uniformly  under  Y.  R.  H.,  who  is  so  justly  become  the 
object  of  the  affections  and  desires  of  all  ranks  of  people,  even  of  numy  that 

III.  S  a 
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have  hitherto  appeered  most  active  agaiDtt  your  cause.  Indeed  I  hear  from  all 
hands;,  and  have  great  reason  to  believe,  thai  all  Scotsmen,  not  excepting  those 
who  are  most  distinguished  in  the  Ooyemment's  service,  are  so  ioceiMed  at  the 
inhumanity  with  which  the  Elector  has  proceeded,  and  the  neglect  they  have  met 
with  since  the  unhappy  action  of  Culloden,  that  they  only  want  an  opportunity 
to  shew  their  resentment 

For  heaven's  sake.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  consider  these  drcumsttoces  with  the 
attention  that  their  importance  deserves,  and  that  your  honour,  your  essential 
Interest,  the  preservation  of  the  Royall  cause,  and  the  bleeding  state  of  your 
suffering  friends,  require  of  you.  Let  me  beg  of  your  R.  H.  in  the  most  humble 
■nd  earnest  manner,  to  reflect  thai  your  reputation  must  suffer  in  the  opinion 
of  all  mankind,  if  there  should  be  room  to  suppose  that  you  had  sli^ted  or 
neglected  any  possible  means  of  retrieving  your  affiurs.  Since  you  can't  obtain 
such  an  embarkation  of  troops  as  would  be  necessaiy  to  land  in  En^nd  and 
overturn  the  Ooverament  with  one  blow,  it  is  surely  adviseable  to  tiy  if  you 
can  compass  what  may  be  sufficient  for  Scotland.  If  Y.  R.  H.  were  master  of 
that  kingdom  you  could  assert  your  dignity  with  a  hi^  hand,  and  trcal  with 
foreign  Courts  upon  equall  footing,  whereas  till  you  acquire  some  degree  of 
power,  which  you  can  only  do  by  possessing  some  part  of  the  three  kingdooM, 
the  reason  of  state  and  necessaiy  policy  will  allways  be  adduced  by  every  Court 
in  Europe^  for  the  omissions  of  such  respects  and  regards  as  are  due  to  your 
Royall  birth  and  just  ri^ts. 

I  hope,  and  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  upon  the  knowledge  both  of  the  good- 
i^ess  of  your  heart  and  the  greatness  of  your  spirit,  that  Y.  R.  H.  will  seriously 
cmter  into  these  important  considerations,  which  I  am  sure  will  immedialdy  de- 
termme  you  to  apply  for  such  succours  as  the  King  of  France,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  marine,  thinks  himself  in  a  condition  to  support.  Y.  R.  H.  knows 
that  he  had  condescended,  in  Marph  last*  to  embark  six  or  seven  bBttallionB» 
with  all  other  neoessaiys,  for  your  assistance^ — providing  the  secrett  could  have 
been  kept  within  the  limits  he  thought  proper,  and  that,  upon  Mr  Sulivan^ 
return  from  Scotland,  he  actually  ordered  prepantions  for  the  embarking  of  10 
battaUions.  I  hope  H.  Bl's  good-will  is  stUl  the  same— at  leeste  it  is  flt  to  make 
tiyall  of  itt  in  the  most  discreet  and  prudent  manner  that  can  be  thou^t  of; 
and,  above  all,  to  do  it  by  hands  that  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  him,  or  any  of 
the  ministen  that  are  necessary  for  the  execution.  By  this  caution.  Sir,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  point  out  Lord  Sempill  or  my  cousin  M'Gregor,  because  Y.  R.  H. 
has  unhappily  conceived  a  prejudice  at  those  Gentlemen.  Tho*  I  know  the 
King  and  his  ministeis  have  a  particular  confidence  in  them,  yet  I  doubt  not 
but  your  business  may  be  done  without  directly  employing  them,  if  Y.  R.  H. 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  enter  into  the  following  measure  t  which  b  to  write 
a  proper  letter,  with  your  own  hand,  to  the  King  of  France^  in  which  you  tell 
H.  M.  that  you  retyred  to  Avignon,  in  order  to  avoid  observation  and  suspicion 
of  the  present  Government,  because  you  are  sensible  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  H.  M.%  marine,  it  is  impossible  to  transport  even  a  small  body  of  troops  into 
Brittain,  unless  the  embarkation  be  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  But  as  you 
have  still  the  same  confidence  in  H.  M/s  friendship  and  generosity,  you  luive 
therefoire  sent  the  bearer  with  orders  to  lay  before  his  Blajesty  what  you  judge 
necessary  for  retrieving  your  afiain  in  Scotland.  In  my  opinion.  Sir,  Mr  Sou- 
livan  would  be  the  properest  bearer  of  this  letter,  because  the  Court  of  France 
has  already  trusted  him,  and  because  the  King  himself  has  ordered  him  to  con- 
fine the  seeret  within  the  boundaries  he  was  then  pleased  to  prescribe.  If 
Y.  R.  H.  obtains  an  embarkation  of  a  small  body  of  French  troops  for  Scotland, 
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•be  Goart  of  France  being  once  more  engaged  with  T.  R.  H.  will  not  rcfme  to 
reinforce  you  by  wafting  your  braye  Irish  regiments,  as  soon  as  yon  are  master 
of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  also  be  willing 
to  transport  3  or  4000  into  Wales*  or  any  place  where  your  English  friends 
shall  desire ;  and  I  know  your  English  friends  will  be  glad  of  that  small  body 
as  soon  as  they  see  Y.  R.  H.  master  of  the  field  in  Scotland.  I  e?er  remain 
with  the  most  profound  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  Royail  Highness's 

Most  humble,  most  obedient. 
And  most  dutifull  servant, 

DoNiLD  Cameron. 

PAElf,  FOruarp  83d;  1747. 


No.  LXXI. 

"  Loify  DerwentMfater"  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

Sim, 

I  kbciiy'd  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  most  gracious  letter,  and 
b^  leaye  to  return  you  my  gratefull  thanks.  Your  Miyesty  is  yery  good  in  com- 
mending my  dear  Lord,  who  did  but  his  du^ :  he  gave  his  life  most  willingly  for 
your  Blajesty's  senrice,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  your  Majesty  never  had  a  sub- 
ject more  attacht  to  his  duty  than  he  was.  Hie  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  have  been  so  good  to  shew  a  great  concern  for  my  loss,  and  recom* 
mended  most  strongly  to  the  King  of  France  my  &my]y :  His  Majes^  has  been 
most  extreamly  good  and  gracious  to  them.  My  son  that  was  Captain  in  Dil- 
lon's, has  now  the  Brevet  of  Colonel  reform*d,  with  apointments  of  1800  livres 
Bryear ;  his  sisten  have  150  livres  a-year  each  of  them,  with  his  royal  promis  of 
his  protection  of  the  fiimily  for  ever.  The  Bfarquise  de  Mexire,  and  her  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  de  Monteban,  have  been  most  extreamly  friendly  to  my  fiunyly 
in  this  afiiir. 

I  am. 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutyfull  subject, 

Craklott  Darwbntwater. 

St  GxaMAiNS,        ) 
fUmny,  y«  MM,  1747.  ) 
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Memoir  tranemitted  by  Prince  Charles  to  Don  Joeeph  de  CarawjQaU  on 
hie  arriwd  in  Sjpain^  from  a  droMght  m  the  Prinee'e  hand^wriiing,  titled 
••  Memoire.*' 

U  6  Man,  1747. 

1*.  De  savoir  quelle  secours  S.  M.  C.  pent  me  donner  pour  seconder  une 
expedition  avec  la  France.  2».  De  mettre  apart  trent  mille  Fusils  et  dix  milie 
sabres  de  dragons  pour  mon  service  dans  un  endroit  commode,  denorte  que 
quand  Foccasion  se  presente  on  pent  Ics  avoir  dVibord  et  sans  bruit.    3*.  De 


fiiira  avoir  deux  ou  iron  petite  bAtiments  s'il  est  poesible  chargi  de  h\h  pour 
envoyer  en  Eooeie  sous  la  direction  d'un  gentilbomme  que  j'envoie  avec  euz. 
40.  De  me  donner  dei  commiflaions  pour  lever  trois  regiments  Ecossob  qm 
lorsque  compleCs,  formeront  une  brigade. 


No.  LXXIIL 

Charles  to  Caraw^aL 

QuADALATAaA,  1^  9  Hsn,  1747. 
Mom  Coosin, 

CoMiiB  je  suis  persuadi6  de  votre  amiti4  j'ai  jug4  apropos  de  vous 
toire  celle-d  pour  tous  fiEiir  savoir  que  je  suis  arriv4  ici  hier  en  pairtbite  bonne 
santft  et  en  m&ne  tems  de  yous  piier  de  me  fiure  savoir  avant  que  je  part4  dicy 
si  S.  M.  C.  vous  a  rien  dit  de  particulier  sur  les  articles  que  j'espire  vous  lui 
aures  dcja  communiques  a  I'artide  quatrieme  est  m'eztrtoement  n^cessaire 
d*avoir  la  responsie  precise  pour  que  je  puisse  dep^her  mon  homme  en  Eoosse 
avec  ses  instructions  et  d^pMes.  Je  vous  pfie  de  faire  mes  respets  i  sa 
Blajest^  et  si  vous  le  juges  Apropos,  ^  la  fiunille  rojsle.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que 
vous  ne  soles  persuade  que  je  desire  ardement  d'avoir  occasion  de  vous  donner 
les  preuves  effectifr  de  mon  estime  et  amiti6.  * 

Votre  affectionn4  Cousin^ 

Charles  P. 


No-  LXXIV. 


The  $ame  to  the  eatne. 


QUADALAXAAA,  <f  11  Man,  1747. 

Mon  Cousin, 

J'ai  re^  avec  plaisir  la  votre  du  10  curt  et  suis  cfaaim6e  de  voir 
que  leiirs  Majest4s  ont  igr6e  ma  visite.  Plait  k  Dieu  que  j*eus  I'oocasion  de 
demontrer  plus  effecdvement  mon  attachm*  k  leur  Majest^  pour  touts  les  bieo- 
fiuts  que  notre  maisoD  a  1090  de  la  roialle  fiunille.  Jci  vous  pries  de  leur  fiure 
de  nouvean  mes  respets.  Comme  je  remarque  que  vous  n'entres  en  aucun,  de- 
tail sur  le  premier  de  mes  articles,  au  moins  il  me  seroit  trd»-o4oessaire  que  je 
puisse  dire  positivement  ii  S.  M.  T.  C  que  sa  M.  C.  secondra  avec  toute  aideur 
aucune  eotieprise  en  ma  fiiveur,  et  qu'cJle  est  pr^  k  entrer  dans  des  mesures 
pour  cet  efiet.  Toumant  ce  que  vous  me  dites  sur  Tartide  des  R^imeos,  il 
sera  impossible  de  les  avoir  de  la  maniere  que  yous  propose^  et  en  Frsnoe  on 
nis  Jamais  fiut  la  molndre  difficult^  de  leur  permettre  de  i^cruiter  leur  soldata 
d'aucttne  nation  toang^  Comme  celle-d  est  une  grace  que  je  demande  k 
S.  M.  C.  pour  le  secouis  de  ces  pauvres  braves  gens,  j'esp^  mtoe  que  S.  M.  C 
voudim  bien  recevoir  les  pffiders  (en  attendant  que  puisse  completer  le  pr»- 
miere  Reg^^)  oomme  supemumtetre  agr6g6  au  Regiment  Irlandois,  et  d'abord 
que  le  premier  Rejpment  sera  complet  ib  seront  attaches  k  cdle»lk  jusqu'  k 
ce  que  la  second  sera  de  mtoie.  Je  vous  prie  Mon'  d'abord  que  vous  aures 
communique  le  contenu  de  cette  lettre  k  S.  M.  C.  de  vouloir  bien  me  rendre  sa 
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response  lur  le  champ  pour  que  je  putsM  partir  le  plotdl  et  prendre  tons  mes 
arrsngem^.  Je  oomte  sur  ?otre  amtti^  el  ?ous  pouTei  toujouit  kre  de  mteie 
sur  la  mienne. 

Votre  affectionn^  Gousiny 

ClUBLBS  ? 

To  CbimvaeaUe  y  Lancastre. 


No.  LXXV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

OOADALAXAEA*  h  18  Man,  1747. 

Mow  Coosiiff, 

Comii  la  situation  de  mes  affiuras  no  me  permettent  de  diftrer 
roon  Tojage  je  tons  prie  Mr  iostamm*  de  me  fidra  avoir  la  response  du  Koj 
le  plut6i— qu'il  sera  possible.  Je  difere  d^MCUser  la  rioeption  de  la  ?6tre  du 
11th  attendant  a  cheque  moment  la  Tolont^  de  sa  MiyestA.  Je  n*ai  plus  rien 
k  ajouter  comme  vous  saves  d^k  ma  mani^  de  penser  k  Fegard  de  vous. 

Votre  affectionn^  Cousin, 

Chaelbs  p. 

P.  8. — Comme  j'allais  expedier  eelle-ci  j*ai  re^  la  v^tre  du  ISth,  et  voyant 
qu*on  Tent  rien  me  dire  d*avantage  i  Je  partirai  mercredi  au  matin*  Je  vous 
prie  de  fiiire  mon  respets  k  Leur  Mijest^ 


No.  LXXVL 

Prince  Charles  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain. 

Mauamb  ma  Tantb, 

CoMMB  mon  principal  oljet  en  venant  en  Espagne  koit  de  reodra 
mes  respets  k  la  fiunille  royale,  et  particuliirement  k  ?otre  Majesty  pour  pouvoir 
lui  tfooigner  ma  reoonnoissanoe  des  obligations  que  je  dob  au  feu  Rc^,  et  a 
yotre  Bfijest^  elle  jugera  aistoent  combten  je  dois  ftre  mortifift  de  n'avoir  pas 
pu  ayoir  cet  honneur.  Mais  j'esp^  que  votre  Majesty  me  fera  la  justice  de 
croira  que  j'ai  le  coeur  rempli  de  tons  les  sentiments  que  me  doivent  inspirer 
tout  ce  que  votre  Blajest^  a  Mi  pour  me  rendre  service  comme  les  liens  du  sang 
qui  nous  unissent    Jti  llwnneur  d'^re  avec  le  plus  respecteuz  attachement 

Madame  ma  Tante^ 

De  votre  Bf^esti  les  tr^  afiectionn4, 

Nbvbu. 


A  OVADALAXARA, 
1$  14  Mars,  1747. 


i 
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No.  LXXVIL 

Prince  Charles  to  Sir  Jamee  Harringtan, 

Paum,  y«  961ft  Mar^  1747. 

I  AM  arriyed  here,  thank  Qod,  in  perfect  health,  aod  inteod  to  stay  here  some 
time,  but  absolutely  in  private,  and  iff  possible  to  make  a|^e  another  attempt 
to  bring  these  people  to  reason,  at  the  same  time  to  settle  y«  better  ouer  cor* 
respondence'  at  home.  Iff  there  is  any  thing  that  requires  it,  you  know  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  oomme  as  privately  here  as  you  can,  addressing  your- 
sdf  to  young  Waten,  who  will  no  where  to  find  me.  I  have  nothing  more 
particular  to  say  at  present,  so  remab,  assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship. 

CsAaus  P. 


No.  LXXVIIL 

The  same  to  "  Lard  CUmearty.'' 

Pasis,  y«  8fi<ft  Matnkt  1747. 

I  TBovoBT  It  proper  to  comme  back  again  in  this  country,  (but  intend  to 
keep  myself  absolutdy  in  private,)  as  the  season  is  now  fiivorable  to  make  an- 
other attempt  to  bring  these  people  here  to  reason  iff  possible.  On  ouer  side 
we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  Iff  you 
have  anything  to  lett  me  know  of,  you  have  only  to  write  to  me  under  cover  to 
young  Waters,  who  will  always  know  where  to  find  me.  At  present  I  have 
nothing  more  particular  to  add,  so  remain,  assuring  you  anew  of  my  constant 
regards  and  friendship. 

CnamLBS  P 
To  Lord  CUnearty. 


No.  LXXIX. 

The  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charles* 

UOMMt  AprU  nth,  1747. 

BvNO  at  last  to  dispatch  CySulivan,  my  dearest  Garluodo,  and  after  having 
discoursed  several  timies  with  him  about  your  afiairs,  I  liave  read  again  your 
letter  of  the  12th  February,  and  shall  endeavour  to  put  down  here  in  as  few 
words  as  I  can,  my  reflexions  on  your  present  situation.  And  to  begin  with 
what  relates  to  Rngfaind,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  putUng  yourself  entirely 
into  B.'s  and  Kelly's  hands,  and  that  by  the  footing  you  are  putting  those 
matters  upon,  you  put  it  also  in  their  power  to  apply  the  name  and  advice  of 
the  King^  friends  to  do  their  own  little  views  and  purposes  without  its  being 
possible  for  you  to  know  whether  the  King's  frieiids  are  really  of  the  opin- 
ions they  may  represent    I  dont  say  but  B.  deserves  to  be  considered,  and 
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■my  b€  of  loiiM  use  to  you  i  but  at  the  tame  time,  whatever  may  be  Lord 
Sempirt  fiiults»  or  whaterer  you  or  I  may  think  of  him,  by  all  I  can  see  he  has 
more  to  ny  with  the  King's  firiends  than  any  body  eke^  and  I  am  afniyd  you 
will  have  done  yourself  no  good  by  charging  B.  to  say  you  had  no  confidence  in 
him,  for  by  that  means  you  make  yourself  in  reality  a  party  against  Sempil,  and 
deprive  yourself  of  the  ser? ices  he  miglit  be  able  to  render  you }  wherea%  your 
business  b  to  hear  ereiy  body,  direct  every  thing,  and  to  endeavour  to  dimw  the 
best  service  you  can  from  whoever  is  able  or  willing  to  render  any  to  yon.  I 
see  you  proposed  to  B.*k  friends  to  send  over  somebody  of  confidence  to  be 
a  sort  of  agent  with  the  Court  of  France,  and  another  to  be  Secretaiy  to 
yourself.  One  sufiiciently  authorised  and  empowered  might  no  doubt  do  good 
with  the  Court  of  France  at  thb  time ;  but  as  for  youitelf,  whoever  might  be 
sent  to  you  and  other  people,  would  probably  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ; 
whereas,  by  choosing  a  proper  Secretaiy  for  yourself  there  will  be  a  greater 
appearance  of  his  being  agreeable,  or  at  least  not  disagreeable  to  the  generality 
of  people  in  England,  than  any  penon  who  might  be  sent  you  from  thence.  I 
wish  I  had  a  proper  person  to  propose  to  you  myself,  but  that  b  not  the  case, 
tho'  surely  amongit  the  number  of  our  oountiymen  who  are  now  on  thb  side  of 
the  sea  it  b  impossible  but  that  you  must  be  able  to  find  out  some  one  person 
capable  to  serve  you  as  Secretary ;  for  the  wisest  men,  and  much  more  those  of 
your  age,  will  always  want  both  assistance  and  advice.  To  do  all  oneself  b  im-. 
possible,  and  to  act  always  of  000*1  own  head  b  both  presumptuous  and  danger* 
ous.  As  for  the  opinion  of  the  King's  friends  In  relation  to  your  conduct 
abroad,  I  really  don't  think  them  competent  judges  of  it  1  and  as  for  the  place 
of  your  abode,  the  question  b  not  where  it  might  be  advisable  to  go,  but  where 
you  may  be  allowed  to  stay.  In  general  to  be  sore  the  nearer  home  the  better, 
but  for  my  part,  I  should  prefer  Rome  either  to  Avignon  or  Switserland.  There 
are  certain  general  maxims  of  politick  and  populari^,  which  it  b  both  lawful 
and  necessary  to  follow  to  support  our  interest  in  our  own  country ;  but  they 
must  not  be  drove  too  for  neither,  and  the  notion  of  being  directed  in  every 
thing  as  to  your  conduct  abroad  by  adrice  from  thence  can,  as  matters  stand, 
only  end  in  making  yourself  a  slave  to  a  few  designing  med,  and  may  be  fotal 
to  your  interest  at  Int. 

I  am  much  more  concerned  than  surprised  yon  had  not  a  better  reception  in 
Spain,  but  I  am  in  hopes  your  journey  thither  will  be  of  no  ill  consequence, 
provided  you  manage  your  matten  in  a  proper  manner  on  your  return  to  Paris, 
where  I  think  you  should  have  equally  in  your  view  the  soliciting  another  ex- 
pedition, and  the  endeavouring  to  make  your  situation  as  little  bad  as  possible 
in  case  of  a  peace.  I  am  aflrayd  there  b  but  little  appearance  of  your  succeed- 
ing in  tlie  firet  point  But  in  all  cases  it  oertidnly  behoves  you  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  King  of  France's  minbtty.  Tou  can  never  fidl  in  making  your 
applications  to  such  of  them  as  the  king  of  France  may  direct,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  no  longer  refuse  accepting  the  pension  that  was  oflered  to  you,  and  con« 
tinue  to  reonain  either  in  or  about  Faris  Ull  an  expedition  or  a  peace  sends  you 
from  thence.  In  the  time  of  war  your  presence  there  will  be  necessary  to  sol- 
licit  amistance,  and  in  case  of  a  peace  you  will  make  a  much  better  bargain  by 
letting  yourself  be  sent  from  thence,  than  by  retiring  before  of  your  own  ac- 
cord to  Avignon,  and  with  an  appearance  of  discontent  against  the  Court  of 
France ;  for  should  the  peace  find  you  in  such  a  situation,  the  F^ch  would 
think  themselves  authorized  in  some  measure  to  abandon  you  without  acting 
against  their  honor ;  whereas  by  continuing  in  France,  that  Court  will  be  ob- 
liged, on  all  accounts,  to  soften  as  much  as  possible  the  step  of  sending  you  out 
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of  it»  and  I  am  penuaded,  on  such  an  occasion,  tliey  would  be  willing  to  pro* 
mote  and  fiicilitate  a  match  betwixt  you  and  one  of  the  Duke  of  Modeuas 
daughters,  if  you  proposed  it  to  them  at  such  a  time.  As  long  as  we  are  abroad, 
it  would  be  a  jest  to  think  that  you  could  have  either  a  daughter  of  France  or 
Spain  I  and  I  should  think,  that  during  our  misfortunes  we  may  be  veiy  well 
satbfyed  if  you  can  many  a  Princess  of  the  same  fiimily  as  my  mother,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  could  have  even  one  of  them,  except  you  nick  the  time  in  which 
the  Court  of  France  may  be  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  soften  the  turn- 
ing you  out  of  France. 

After  this,  my  dear  child,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  without  you  put  your  affiurs 
on  another  footing  than  they  now  are^  I  take  it  to  be  next  to  impossible  that 
any  thing  you  go  about  can  succeed.  You  must  of  necessity  choose  a  person 
properly  qualified  to  be  your  Secretary,  an^  another  to  employ  with  the  Court 
of  France^  for  neither  you  nor  your  brother  can  be  going  backward  and  forward 
to  those  ministers,  and  tho'  you  oould,  you  would  be  a  veiy  unequal  match  for 
such  old  and  experienced  men.  As  to  the  choice  of  two  such  persons  as  I  pro- 
pose^ you  must  please  yourself.  All  I  can  do  for  your  serrice  is  to  leave  you 
master  in  that  and  in  every  thing  else  that  relates  to  your  own  affairs,  in  which 
you  will  always  find  me  roidy  and  wilUng  to  give  you  what  advice  and  assist- 
ance may  depend  on  me.  You  must  be  sensible  that  I  have  had  little  occasion 
of  late  of  giving  you  either  one  or  t'other,  I  shall  perhaps  have  less  for  the  time 
to  come.  For  my  age  and  infirmities  increase,  I  am  really  unfit  to  do  any  thing 
but  pray  for  you,  and  I  am  even  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  party  to  live 
and  dy  in  this  countiy. 

I  oould  have  enlarged  much  more  on  several  particulars  contained  in  this  let- 
ter ;  but  considering  what  I  have  formerly  writ  to  you,  and  what  I  have  now 
said  to  0*Sullivan,  I  think  what  I  have  here  writ  to  you  is  sufficient  I  have 
made  him  a  knight  since  you  desire  it,  and  he  deserves  It,  tho*  it  be  against  my 
present  rule ;  but  I  have  desired  him  not  to  say  when  he  was  knighted,  so  that 
that  small  mark  of  fiivor  will  be  of  no  inconvenience.  I  must  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  by  all  I  have  heard  or  remarked  of  him  myself,  I  am  glad  you 
have  him  about  you,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  will  serve  you  with  diligence  and 
fidelity,  and  never  give  you  reason  to  be  dissatisfyed  with  him. 

You  have  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  many  matters  to  me^  tlio  I  have  done 
it  often  to  you ;  but  that  is  a  point  you  must  not  ne^^ect,  and  which  nowaya 
interferss  with  greater  matteis.  Should  you  continue  not  to  accept  the  pension 
now  oflered  you  by  the  king  of  France,  you  would  run  the  risque,  I  am  affrayd, 
of  getting  nothing  from  him  afler  a  peace ;  and  in  that  case,  without  you  were 
to  return  to  live  with  me  at  Rome ;  you  know  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  main- 
tain you  elsewhere,  whereas,  if  you  once  accept  tliat  pension,  I  hope  it  would 
be  continued  to  you  wherever  you  may  be. 

I  cannot  end  this  without  expressing  to  you  my  concern  to  remark  from  your 
own  letters  your  uneasynesses  and  jealousies  in  rehtion  to  your  brother,  by 
which  means  it  b  impossible  he  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  and  he  will  even 
become  a  constant  subject  of  uncasyness  to  you,  so  that  I  own  i  am  tempted 
to  send  for  him  back  thither ;  and  tho'  I  don't  order  him  to  return  to  me^  yet  I 
now  write  to  him  that  he  may  do  so  when  he  pleases ;  and  the  truth  is,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  I  think  it  would  be  more  for  your  service  that  he  should  be  here 
than  remain  where  he  is.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  him  here  were 
it  but  for  a  few  months,  and  were  he  to  stay  here  he  would  be  of  tlie  less  ex- 
pense to  me,  and  I  would  be  better  able  to  supply  you  on  a  pinch.  Enfin,  my 
dear  diild,  my  whole  thoughts  are  turned  to  provide  as  much  as  possible  for  tho 
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radgoodaodadfuitageof  both  of  you.  lo  this  world  it  happens  bat  too  often 
that  one  has  no  good  par^  to  take,  in  which  cases  one  most  ventore  to  talce 
the  least  bad.  I  think  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  think  can  be  of  any  use  and 
advantage  to  you,  and  this  letter  is  long  enou^  to  put  an  end  to  it 

I  had  already  writ  what  is  above  when  I  received  my  dearest  Carlucdo's  of 
the  I2thand  14th  lIaicfa,from  Guadalaxarat  and  of  the  96th  from  Fsris,  where 
I  thank  God  you  were  arrived  in  good  health  after  your  journey.  I  take  very 
well  of  you,  my  dear  child,  you  giving  me  so  particular  an  account  of  what 
happened  to  you  in  Spain,  and  which  it  b  useless  for  me  to  enlaige  here.  Ton 
will  certainly  do  very  well  to  keep  a  correspondence  with  Caravajal,  and  I  can* 
not  always  too  much  recommend  to  yon  to  endeavour  to  keep  well  with  that 
Court  and  that  of  France,  whatever  their  behaviour  towards  you  may  be,  for 
whether  peace  or  war,  they  are  equally  our  only  resource.  I  shan't  write  to 
yoe  by  the  Wednesday^  post,  having  writ  so  fiiDy  to  you  now,  but  must  not 
forget  before  I  end  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  token  of  the  China  box,  which 
is  reaDy  very  pretty.    God  bless  my  dearest  child,  whom  I  tenderly  embrace. 


No.  LXXX. 
1%€  same  to  ike  same. 


M*  jlpnt,  1747. 

I  HAVs  received  by  the  Firench  Post  my  dearest  Carluocioli  of  the  8d  April 
The  chief  article  in  it  much  surprized  me  s  for  what  hopes  can  you  liave  that  a 
simple  and  a  blouot  proposal  of  marriage  to  tlie  Ciarina,  and  of  her  undertak* 
ing  an  expedition  in  your  favour,  can  succeed  at  a  time  she  is  linked  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  that  she  would  not  so  much  as  allow  Lord  Marischal  to 
stay  in  her  country  F  and  all  you  could  expect  by  making  such  an  overture  at 
present  would  be  to  make  that  Court,  in  the  first  phoe,  and  others  who  might 
know  it,  in  the  second,  luive  but  an  IndiiTerent  opinion  of  the  prudence  and 
management  of  those  who  might  direct  your  councils.  Such  a  onatch,  if  it 
could  really  effect  your  Restoration,  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable,  tho*  it  is 
not  without  its  objections,  even  in  respect  to  you  as  well  as  to  her,  were  she 
otherwise  well  disposed  towards  us.  But  'tis  useless  to  enter  into  such  dis* 
cussion  at  present;  and  reaDy,  my  dear  child,  as  I  said  lately,  in  the  way  you 
manage  matters,  how  can  you  hope  to  succeed  in  anythmg?  for  in  publick  maU 
ters  especially  great  nicety  and  prudence  b  requisite  to  compass  what  one  aims 
at  Tour  great  object  ou^t  to  be  to  manage  France  and  Spain :  From  them, 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  we  may  still  expect  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  at  all 
times  we  may  t>e  sure  tliey  will  wish  us  well,  and  will  still  have  it  in  their  power 
more  or  lev  to  befriend  us;  and  it  b  certainly  a  very  wrong  politick  to  be  seek- 
ing after  chymerical  and  empty  projects,  when  we  have  a  solid  foundation  to 
work  upon  in  all  events  that  may  happen.  Sir  John  has  informed  roe  of  the 
affair  of  the  1000  pistoles,  which  I  thuik  you  managed  with  dignity  and  civility 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  I  don't  see  that  dther  the  minister  of  Spain  or  hb 
master  can  reasonably  take  anything  amiss  of  you  on  that  affiur.  I  am  more 
concerned  than  surprized  at  Lochyers  not  getting  leave  to  raise  a  regiment,  but 
there  b  no  help  for  that 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  you  in  the  way  of  thinking  you  are  to  Lord  George 
Murrey.    I  spoke  veiy  folly  about  him  to  0*Sullivan,  who  should  be  with  you 

111.  8  E 
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before  you  get  this,  and  by  all  he  said  to  me  I  really  cauuot  see  any  just  reason 
to  suspect  his  loyalty  and  fidelity.  And  I  remark  you  do  not  now  tax  him 
with  anything  on  those  points.  One  who  had  been  guilty  in  that  respect  would 
have  rather  exceeded  in  point  of  flattery  than  in  want  of  respect,  and  the  fiict 
is,  that  he  has  lost  what  he  had  and  the  expectation  of  much  more ;  tlut  he 
does  not  pretend  to  be  in  our  secrets  or  a  chai^ge  to  us,  and  that  he  has  no  other 
view  at  present  but  to  get  over  his  Lady  from  Scotland,  and  to  live  privately 
and  quietly  with  her  at  Cleves,  and  all  this  does  not,  I  am  sure,  denote  any  ill 
disposition  or  design.  If  he  has  been  on  several  occasions  of  a  different  opinion 
from  you  or  other  people,  I  don't  see  what  crime  there  is  in  that,  and  this 
would  be  a  very  unfit  time  to  enter  into  such  sort  of  discussions,  and  as  to  what 
he  may  have  fiUUed  against  you  personally,  he  has  owned  his  fault  to  me,  and 
begged  of  me  to  make  his  submission  to  you  for  him ;  and  I  own  this  last  part 
touched  me,  for  tho'  but  too  many  people  have  fitilled  towards  me»  yet  I  scarce 
ever  remember  that  ever  any  one  made  such  an  act  of  submission  as  he  has 
done.  All  he  seeks  is  your  forgiveness,  and  to  be  restored  to  your  &vor,  which 
you  are,  I  am  sure,  incapable  of  refusing  him,  especially  when  it  is  what  I  ask 
you  for  him,  and  which  he  proposes  to  do  himself  in  person  in  a  short  time, 
and,  after  having  made  his  Court  to  you  and  your  brother  for  a  few  days,  to  go 
to  Cleves.  But  as  I  find  you  are  much  exasperated  against  him,  I  sliall  endea- 
vour to  have  it  so  contrived  that  he  may  stay  here  till  I  get  your  answer  to  this, 
for,  whatever  you  may  think,  it  would  certainly  be  of  disservice  to  you  should  he 
meet  with  an  unkind  reception  from  you ;  for,  as  for  having  him  secured,  I 
tliink  in  my  conscience  it  would  be  an  uijustice,  and  tho'  it  were  not  such  an 
act  of  despotism,  would  do  us  more  hurt  in  our  own  country  than  any  he  oould 
do  us,  were  he  the  worst  of  men.  The  appearance  he  made  in  your  service  is 
publick  as  well  as  what  he  suffers  by  it,  whereas  his  faults  and  mistakes  are  not, 
and  I  know  he  has  amongst  our  own  people  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies, 
and  he  may,  on  another  occasion,  be  of  great  service  to  you.  So  that  all  put 
together,  any  hard  or  unkind  usage  he  might  receive  from  yon  would  be  reaUy 
unchristian,  unprincely,  and  impolitick.  You  may  think  I  liave  enlarged  too 
much  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  done  so  more  on  your  own  account  than  Lord 
George*s,  because  I  take  your  beliavtour  towards  him  on  this  occasion  to  be  of 
some  importance  to  you,  by  the  inferences  the  public  may  draw  from  it  of  your 
personal  qualities  and  character. 

After  all  I  writ  to  you  last  week  by  O'SuUivan,  and  said  to  him,  I  have  no- 
thing further  to  add  here  at  present 


•  No.  LXXXL 

Prince  Henry  to  Prince  CharUe, 

Paris,  April  ^2M,  1747. 
Dbab  Brotbbr, 

I  BBOiN  by  begging  you  10,000  pardons  for  liaving  gone  away 
without  acquainting  you  beforehand ;  1  own  I  deserve  your  anger  before  you 
have  time  to  consider  on  the  motives  that  induced  me  to  take  that  step  at  pre- 
sent and  to  conceal  it  from  you.  I  have  such  confidence  in  your  goodness 
tlmt  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  have  as  kind  and  loving  an  answer  to  this  letter  aa 
has  been  your  custom  to  give  me  to  so  many.    I  have  liad  tlie  satibfiiction  to 
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write  to  you  since  we  liare  bad  oocssioD  to  be  separate.  I  own  to  you  plaiuly  1 
haye  bad  a  great  longing  to  pay  a  visit  to  oor  dear  King  and  fiitber,  wbo  bas 
been  nearly  two  years  now  without  baving  seen  any  of  ass,  and  my  desire  would 
be  so  eanly  conrinced,  that  I  venture  to  say,  were  I  only  to  stay  with  bim  one 
fortnight,  it  would  be  of  inexplicable  comfort  to  me.  As  fiir  as  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  the  first  to  aprove.  Now  as  to  the  time,  what  better  could  I 
take  than,  after  having  also  of  my  side  asked  to  make  the  campaign.  I  saw  and 
knew  positively  it  was  useless  for  me  to  expect  it  I  could  by  consequence  be 
of  no  particular  use,  your  being  here  being  more  than  sufficient  for  the  mean 
(main)  point ;  so  that  all  in  reality  consbts  to  my  spending  that  time  which  1 
would  have  done  in  running  about  Paris  in  the  publick  I  am  in,  whilst  all  people 
are  in  campaigne  to  spend  it,  and  say,  in  making  a  journey,  which,  by  the  com* 
fort  and  exercise  it  will  ^ve  me,  must  naturally  be  of  great  use  to  my  health, 
which  you  know  is  in  a  bad  enough  condition.  You  may  be  sure  I  have  made 
my  strict  enquiries  as  to  the  road,  and  find  it  equally  sure  and  equally  easy  both 
as  to  going  and  as  to  comeiog  back.  Finally,  as  to  the  motive  of  my  concealing 
it  from  you,  seek  no  other  reason,  but  reflect  on  the  tenderness  you  liave  for 
me.  Have  not  I  reason  to  conclude  that  you  would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
leave  you  without  an  expresse  order  from  the  King,  at  tbe  same  time  my  desire 
of  seeing  him  is  stronger  tlian  myself,  aud  I  liad  no  time  to  loose  not  to  travell 
just  in  the  violence  of  the  heats,  but  when  once  I  have  been  with  bim,  were  he 
to  think  it  necessary  for  your  service,  I  should  not  stay  till  autome,  but  come 
back  in  the  dog  days.  I  would,  I  assure  you,  obey  him  very  wilingly.  Having 
nothing  more  to  add,  I  remain, 

Dear  Brotlier, 

With  the  utmost  respect  and  tenderness, 
Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Hrnry 


No.  LXXXIL 

Tke  Chevalier  de  St  George  to  Prince  Charlee, 

7d  Bitty,  1747. 

1  SHOULD  have  been  glad  to  keep  Lord  George  here  untill  i  had  your  answer 
to  wlmt  I  writ  to  you  last  post  about  him,  but  he  b  impatient  to  go  nearer  lioroe 
to  be  better  able  to  look  after  his  private  affairs  and  bring  over  hb  Lady.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  fit  to  constrain  him,  and  so  he  parts  in  a  few  dayt,  but  I 
don't  believe  he  will  be  at  Paris  before  the  middle  of  June,  for  he  goes  by 
Venice  and  Switzerland.  He  has  again  spoke  to  roe  with  much  concern  for 
lying  under  your  displeasure,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  how  sincerely  he  owned 
his  &ults,  and  how  penitent  he  was  for  them,  I  am  sure  you  would  liave  been 
touched  with  it  It  b  certainly  a  very  great  mistake  to  think  he  lias  any  thing 
to  do  ^ith  John  Murray.  NoUiing  can  be  more  different  than  their  present 
situations  and  behaviour,  and  I  hope  you  won't  do  youiself  the  wrong,  nor  give 
me  tbe  new  mortification  as  not  to  give  bim  a  good  reception,  and  make  him- 
self sensible  that  you  have  forgiven  him,  which  I  should  think  should  cost  you 
very  little,  since  there  is  no  question  of  hb  staying  with  you,  or  of  your  trusting 
aud  employing  him. 
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Tou  leeoi  pleased  with  a  note  you  had  reoei?ed  fiom  Count  D'Argemon,  in 
which  he  aslied  your  address.  So  fiir  is  well ;  but  I  think  that  circumstanoe  says 
veiy  little^  and  I  fear  you  will  get  little  effectual  good  out  of  the  Court  of  France^ 
without  you  make  use  of  more  management  and  negotiation  than  you  ha?e 
hitherto  appeared  to  me  to  do  in  your  dealings  with  them.  I  look  upon  your 
hopes  of  the  Csarioa's  heing  fitfoumhle  to  us  to  be  without  any  foundation,  and 
would  say  the  same  in  relation  to  the  King  of  Sweden  permaUy,  but  as  the 
Oovemment  there  b  not  of  the  same  sentiments  as  their  king,  and  in  good  cor- 
respondenoe  with  France,  it  miglit  not  perhaps  be  impossible  to  obtain  some 
asnstanoe  ftom  that  country,  in  esse  of  a  new  ezpediti<m  from  Fkanoe^  and  I 
think  that  b  a  point  it  would  be  ?ery  proper  to  speak  of  and  consult  Count 
D'Argenson  about. 


No.  LXXXIII. 


iSr  Oecrge  Kd^^  Seerttary  to  Prmes  CkarUg^  to  Mr  MacdomaM  of 
Barisdale,  titled  •'A  Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  H.R,H.the  Prineo  of 
Wdle^i  order  to  Mr  Macdonel  ofBarUdaU,  May  3d,  1747.** 

Sib, 

I  AM  ordered  by  hb  Royal  Hij^eas,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
transmit  you  the  inclosed  queries,  and  he  charges  you  upon  your  allegiance  to 
make  a  direct  and  particular  answer  in  writing  to  each  of  them.    I  am. 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Gbobob  Kbllt. 


No.  LXXXIV. 


Quertes  tneheed  m  the  above,  taken  firom  a  copy,  tUled,  m  the  Prmce^e 
handFwrUmg,  thue,  «*  Queriee  made  to  Maedonaid  ofBariedal,  May  y  3d, 
1747." 


Prtmo,  Did  not  you  own  publicly,  That  upon  hb  Royal  Hlghneiscs  approadi 
to  InvemeBS,  you  adverdsed  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Loudon  of  the  same, 
and  advised  them  for  their  safety  to  retire  from  thence,  and  that  without  ao- 
quamting  hb  Royal  Hi^neas,  or  any  person  about  him,  of  your  having  given 
such  intelligence  and  advice  to  the  enemy. 

^dOf  After  having  entered  into,  and  signed,  a  solemn  resolution  joyntly  with 
severall  other  leading  men  belonging  to  hb  Royal  Highneiscs  army,  oblig^ig 
yourMl(  in  the  strongest  and  most  binding  manner,  neither  to  surrender  your 
perwn,  nor  accept  of  any  terms  from  the  enemy  without  advising  with,  and 
having  the  consent  of  the  whole  who  had  subscribed  the  foresaid  resolution, 
Queritur,  Did  not  you  (without  asking  their  advice  or  approbation)  surrender 
yourMlf  to  the  enemy,  and  enter  into  certain  articles  with  them  some  short 
time  thereafter. 

3tio,  Whether,  after  receiving  a  protection  from  tlie  enemy,  you  did  not  en* 
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gudge  or  promise  to  them  to  apprehend  the  penon  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and 
to  deliver  him  up  to  them  within  a  limited  time. 

4to,  Whether,  for  that  end,  there  were  not  a  nnmber  ol  the  enemy  detached 
from  Fort-Aagustiis»  or  elsewhere,  under  your  direction. 

5iOt  MThether  you  did  not  inform  the  enemy  against  the  Cheralier  Lansy  and 
his  companion,  two  French  officers,  and  on  your  way  to  Fort- Augustus,  carried 
to  Donald  Mack  Alister  RaiD,  alias  Mack  DoneU,  who  had  lodged  them  for 
some  time,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  assist  you  in  givuig  the  information  upon 
which  he  got  a  protectiony  and  a  party  were  sent  out  with  you  and  him  in  order 
to  find  them  out  and  sdse  them. 

6lo,  Whether  or  not  did  you  impose  on  sevend  gentlemen  of  Glengary^ 
fiimily  hy  asserting  that  he  had  promised  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  was  to  receive  £80  sterling  premium  for  each  gentleman  he  should  put 
into  their  hands. 

7mo,  Did  these  gentlemen  sign  ane  information  against  Glengary»  and  were 
his  letters  ordering  them  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Prince  delivered  to  Lord 
Alhemarle,  upon  which  your  cousin  Glengary  was  apprehended,  and  all  his 
papers  seized  in  Liek*s  house. 


No.  LXXXV. 


Paper  tiiUd  -  Eelatian  des  crimes  dmU  en  accuse  h  Sieur  BarisdaL* 


W  D*Avoia  donn6  avis  au  President  Forhes  et  ii  my  Lord  Loudon  de  la 
march  de  9.  H.  vers  Inverness  leur  conseilUmt  des  se  retirer  au  plut6t  sib  von« 
laient  Mter  un  grand  malheur. 

2*.  Qu'apr^  avoir  sign^  une  association  avec  plusieuiv  chefs  de  Vsxmhe  de 
S.  H.  R.  de  n*entrer  en  aucune  traits  avec  Tennemi  sans  leconsentment  de  tous; 
11  a  traits  dans  son  particulier,  s*ob1igeant  en  consideration  de  pardon  et  de  la 
protection  qu'on  lui  accordoit  et  de  sabir  la  personne  du  Prince  et  de  le  livrer 
aux  ennemis. 

D'etre  mis  a  la  t^te  de  leurs  troupes  pour  les  guider  dans  les  montagnes,  de 
leur  avoir  montri  tous  les  differenta  chemms  des  montagnes  k  eux  ennemis^  et 
d*avoir  port6  leur  detachements  dans  les  endroits  les  plus  properes  pour  se 
saisir  du  Prince. 

D'avoir  inform^  contre  le  Chevalier  Lansy  et  un  autre  offider  Francois,  et 
d*avoir  men6  avec  lui  le  Sieur  Donald  Macalister  chez  qui  estoiet  logft  ces  mes- 
sieurs et  apr^  d*avoir  men^  eonjointment  avec  le  dit  Macallister  en  partu  des 
ennemis  pour  se  saisir. 

D'avoir  impos6  en  plusieurs  gentilhommes  du  tribe  de  Glengary  leur  foisant 
accroire  que  leur  chef  koit  resolu  de  les  livrer  aux  ennen^  Sur  quoi  on  iii« 
forma  contre  le  dit  Glengary,  dont  les  lettres  ordonnent  k  ces  gentilhommes  de 
prendre  les  armfe  en  fiiveur  du  Prince  estoient  remisfc  au  Lord  Albemarle  et  le 
i\i  Glengary  mb  en  prbon  on  il  reste  encore. 
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•No.  LXXXVI. 
The  Re9.  MyU$  Macdonnell  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George, 

Mat  it  plbasb  tour  Majistt, 

Thb  easy,  free,  and  frequent  acoeas  yoar  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  houor  me  with  when  at  Rome,  might  make  all  apologies  unnecessaiy 
for  this  trouble.  Still  I  have  not  dared  to  entertain  your .  Majesty  with  my 
little  obsenratioos  on  men  and  things,  till  I  had  first  obtained  your  gracious  per- 
mission and  indulgence  by  Mr  Edgar.  I  am  already  secured  of  forgiveness  and 
importunity.  If  what  I  advance  shaU  appear  trivial,  because  I  am  confident 
your  Migesty  will  take  it  as  the  product  oif  my  unfeigned  loyalty  and  conscience 
(conscientious)  duty,  especially  as  Mr  George  Kelly  is  my  principal  subject,  for 
surely  I  shall  never  be  suspected  of  spleen  or  ill  nature  against  a  person  who  is 
not  only  my  very  near  kinsman,  but  a  person  for  whom  I  exposed  my  life  to 
release  him  out  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  whose  sake  I  am  actually  in 
exile  firom  my  little  being  and  business,  &c.  As  my  great  view  to  aid  and  as- 
sist him  upon  that  occasion,  when  every  body  else  declined  it,  I  was  to  pro- 
cure for  your  Majesty  an  able,  enterprising,  and  fiuthful  servant  in  his  person ; 
when  I  am  convinced  that  this  end  is  not  in  any  shape  answered,  I  think  it 
my  indispensable  duty  to  remonstrate  against  his  occupying  the  very  important 
place  he  now  fills,  for  the  following  reasons : 

He  is  indolent,  lazy,  and  careless,  even  to  indiiTerence ;  he  has  neither  natu- 
ral nor  acquired  parts,  tho'  he  is  somewhat  showy  in  both;  fiilse  and  fiuthless  in 
his  promises,  making  nothing  of  disobliging  your  Migesty'iB  fiuthful  subjects  ad- 
hering to  your  immortal  son  the  Prince.  The  only  talent  I  think,  in  my  con- 
science, that  Mr  Kelly  possesses  in  any  proportion,  is  raillery  and  ridicule,  which 
he  is  very  fond  of  exerting  against  your  sacred  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  $  *  in  sneers  and  sarcasms  he  is  downright  scurrilous  upon  Mr  O'Bryen, 
Lord  Sempil,  and  others  employed,  or  at  least  in  the  confidence  of  your  Ma- 
jesty. What  need  I,  Sir,  arraign  his  honesty  and  integrity,  when  i  have  added 
a  sordid  avarice  to  what  I  have  said  before.  I  tremble  when  I  find  myself 
forced  to  paint  my  countiyman,  my  kinsman,  and  the  object  of  my  care  in  this 
manner.  But  if  my  own  fiither  had  been  in  his  place,  and  acted  as  he  does,  I 
sho'd  do  the  same. 

There  have  been  several  great  and  useful  projects  sent  in,  but  never  more 
heard  of  till  the  publick  had  *em  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  valuable  peo- 
ple that  gave  birth  to  them, — a  base  return.  One  of  them  tended  to  make  your 
Majesty,  your  royal  children  and  unliappy  adherents,  not  only  perfectly  inde- 
pendent in  point  of  expense  of  all  the  power|  in  Europe,  but  wo*d  also  furnish 
effectual  means  for  a  very  speedy  restoration.  I  suppose  they  have  sent  a  copy 
of  this  to  your  Majesty,  with  reasons  justifying  the  miscarriage;  but  your  Ma- 
jesty has  too  quick  a  discernment  to  be  imposed  upon :  the  affair  miscarried  for 
want  of  being  well  supported,  as  can  be  evinced  dearly:  another  relating  to 
Cumberland's  hateful  person  was  handled  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  authors 
of  both  shamefuUy  treated.  If  I  dare  imagine  tliat  your  Majesty  had  not  been 
made  acquainted  with  these  tilings,  I  would  endeavour  to  find  a  copy  of  them, 
and  send  them  to  you. 

•  A  Fathflr  Cruise,  In  writing  to  the  Clievalier  de  St  George  from  Fbris,  tGih  June, 
1747,  says,  that  Secretary  Kelly  told  him  at  Guadulaxam,  **  tliat  the  vapours  liad  hurled 
your  Migeity'sjudfmeut." 
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1  know  Teiy  little  of  O'Brien  or  Lord  Sempil,  but  am  told  that  the  latter  it 
an  booett,  ingennout  man,  very  capable  of  businen ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  think* 
that  my  Lord  Marshairt  unrelenting  avenion  to  him  ougfit  not  to  serve  aa  an 
objection  to  hie  principles  and  parts. 

*Tis  wonderful  that  Colonel  Goring,  from  the  Hungarian  service,  is  not  em- 
ployed about  the  Prince  ;  be  is  of  a  rich,  popular,  noble,  and  hereditary  loyal 
fiunily  in  Sussex,  a  man  of  good  senses  fine  education,  and  proper  age  i  noble, 
generous,  and  unprejudiced  in  his  sentiments^  and  a  Protestant, — qualities  very 
necessary  at  this  juncture. 

If  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  is  not  popular,  it  is  not  owing  to  his  want ' 
ing  any  virtues  to  make  him  so.  I  humbly  apprehend,  that  if  tlie  first  man  about 
him  wo*d  moderate  bis  cups  and  revelling  (I  am  told  lie  portraits  to  thirty  or 
forty  lioun  at  a  sitting,)  and  conceal  his  aveision  to  your  Blajesty's  Englbh  and 
Irish  subjects  i  at  lesat,  while  he  is  with  the  Duke,  it  would  save  bis  Royal 
master  from  many  undeserved  reflections.  The  temper  and  dispositions  of  Blas- 
ters are  too  frequently  drawn  from  the  behaviour  of  servants,  and  its  great  pity 
there  should  be  the  least  possibility  of  such  a  fiital  mistake  in  regard  to  our 
Princes,  who  are  every  way  entitled  to  crowns  even  not  tlieir  own,  were  they  to 
be  allotted  as  a  reward  for  royal  virtue :  in  one  word,  they  were  begot  and  reared 
by  your  Majesty,  which  is  the  completion  of  their  virtues. 

The  scheme  relating  to  Cumberland  was  proposed  by  honest  warrantable 
people  who  came  on  purpose  from  London  to  offer  their  service  without  either 
fee  or  reward :  the  most  trifling  eff*ect  this  proposal  could  produce,  would  be  to 
prevent  the  late  inhuman  murden  and  slai^ter  of  your  Blajesty's  best  subjects 
at  home.  Still  it  vras  rejected  on  a  scruple,  not  only  the  worse  grounded,  but 
must  certainly  have  been  raised  in  hearts  virulently  averse  to  your  Blijesfy's 
Interest.  I  suspect  not  only  Parson  Kelly,  but  trial  Kelly  for  making  a  scru- 
ple of  an  action  the  most  meritorious  that  could  possibly  be  committed.  I  de* 
clare  in  the  sight  of  God  and  your  Blajesty,  that  I  believe  neither  the  above- 
mentioned  Parson  or  Priest  have  either  much  religion  or  loyalty.  I  mentioned 
to  your  Blajesty  in  Rome  the  inseparable  intimacy  that  father  Kelly  had  with 
BIr  DomviUe  for  20  years  at  P^ms,  and  my  scruple  thereupon  is  hugely  swelled 
since.  I  have  been  assured  that  said  DomviUe  was  a  spy  at  the  time,  and  em« 
ployed  all  his  gathered  discoveries  abroad,  as  well  as  his  credit,  influence,  and 
substance,  in  fiivour  of  the  Government  at  home,  ever  since  the  Princels  attempt. 
I  humbly  beg  leave  not  to  think  it  unworthy  your  Blajesty's  knowledge,  I  mean 
the  scruple  raised  agsinst  securing  Cumberland's  person,  and  the  grounds  there* 
after,  for  this  very  trifle  may  seem  to  explode  other  matters.  In  short,  if  George 
Kelly  has  not  some  noble  scheme  in  liand,  his  late  behaviour  is  certainly  not 
only  unjustifiable,  but  highly  criminal  in  every  particular.  I  never  presumed 
to  propose  any  thing,  or  even  mention  any  business  to  their  Royal  Hi^esses, 
or  those  about  'em,  much  less  haA  I  applyed  to  them  for  any  &vour,  so  that  I 
am  not  moved  to  this  by  any  disappointment  I  have  met  with.  I  have  not  even 
made  use  of  the  hearty  offers  of  service  both  His  Holiness  and  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary Valenci  made  me,  thinking  it  a  very  improper  juncture,  when  I  supposed 
they  were  wholly  bent  upon  supporting  the  Royal  cause.  I  humbly  beg  leave 
to  observe  also,  that  I  am  in  every  sense  disqualified  to  be  employed  about  their 
Royal  Highnesses  in  their  present  situation,  so  that  it  can't  be  imagined  I  am 
actuated  by  any  ambition  that  way.  I  have  no  greater  ambition  just  now  than 
to  luve  the  honor  of  being  some  boors  at  your  Blajesty's  feet,  in  order  to  un 
bosom  myself  amply  upon  them,  and  many  other  anecdotes  relating  to  youi 
Blajesty's  interests,  and  that,  paper  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for.    If  in  any  time 


there  iho'd  be  oocauon  to  send  anjr  body  fitmi  here  to  your  Bfajefty^  I  fhoM 
thmk  it  the  greatest  happynen  to  have  that  oocaaioo  to  ooaTince  you  that  I  am, 

Moet  gracioiM  sovereign. 

Your  Blajesty's  most  loyal  and  dutiful  subject, 

Mtlis  JMEag  DonnMLh. 


I  b^  leave  to  observe^  that  it  would  be  very  fiital  to  me  In  my  present 
tressed  situation,  to  incur  the  wrath  and  resentment  of  those  who  make  the  sub- 
ject of  this  twper,  wliich  I  most  dutifully  submit  to  your  Majesty^  incomparable 
judgment,  and  only  presume  to  entreat  a  line  acknowledging  its  coming  safe  to 
your  hands. 

I  dare  not  presume  to  ask  for  a  recommendation  to  the  Bishop  of  Mirepoiz, 
or  the  new  C^inal  for  a  mite  of  succour,  least  it  should  be  improper,  tlio'  there 
are  numbers  importuning  dayly  who  are  not  otherwise  known  to  your  Majesty 
or  your  royal  children. 

St  Qeemashb,  Majf  «iU  40,  1747. 
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Extract  of  a  Leiter,~^the  ChevaUer  de  St  Oearge  to  Prince  Charles. 

9tk  Mc^,  1747. 

1  paAT  God  your  negoeiations  at  the  Court  of  Firanoe  may  meet  withsuocessf 
but  I  am  affiayd,  whatever  the  good  will  nuiy  be,  the  ill  state  of  the  French  na* 
tion  will  render  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  make  so  considerable  an  embarka- 
tion as  is  requisite.  •  .  .  Lord  George  Murray  parted  from  hence  last  Sun- 
day. I  b^  of  you  when  you  see  liim  to  receive  his  submissions  with  gooduess, 
and  since  he  owns  so  frankly  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  towards  you,  don*t 
put  yourself  In  the  wrong  by  an  unkind,  and  by  consequence  even  impolitick  be- 
haviour towards  him  for  the  few  days  he  proposes  to  stay  at  Paris.  I  thought 
what  he  had  said  to  me  at  first  was  not  by  way  of  message  from  Lord  Elcho  i 
but  I  perceive  now  I  mistook  him,  for  h^  told  me  t'other  day  that  Lord  Elcho 
had  charged  him  to  assure  me  of  his  duty,  &C.,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  ez« 
cuse  him,  as  the  matter  pressed,  if  he  had  taken  certain  steps  for  the  recovery 
of  his  estate  without  my  previous  knowledge  and  permission ;  but  that  he  look* 
ed  upon  that  to  be  a  particular  which  might  be  of  personal  advantage  to  himself, 
and  could  be  of  no  disservice  to  me.  In  return  to  which,  I  bid  Lord  George 
tell  him,  that  tho'  I  could  not  give  my  approbation  to  certain  steps,  yet,  that  1 
was  very  sensible  of  the  zeal  he  had  already  shewed  for  our  service,  and  was 
penuaded  he  would  always  continue  in  the  dfene  sentiments.  Lord  George  b 
penuaded  he  will  get  no  &vor  from  the  Government,  and  I  understand  he  thinks 
of  passing  some  time  at  Bologna.  Persons  like  him  may  do  both  good  and  hurt* 
•nd  it  is  prudent  to  manage  tliero,  and  would  manifestly  be  of  prejudice  could 
they  be  Me  to  say  that  their  former  services  had  been  disregarded. 


END  ow  vol*  la 
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